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THE  WORLD  AT  PLAY 


Enticing  the  Working  Man 
to  the  Library. — Galesburg, 
Illinois,  employed  the  novel 
plan  of  furnishing  a  room  with 
lounging  chairs  and  cuspidors, 
to  which  men  in  overalls  were 
urged  to  come.  Previously 
few  of  the 


mercial    . 
first  Chris 
star  and  t^.e 

■n:.th' 


rared   to   go 

and    come 

but    under 

the   reading 

^   ■   MiFht   •n-th-^'^?'^'      , 
Mumoipdl  atre  in  Gales- 

burg, Illinois. — Transformed 
from  an  old  gin  shop,  famous 
for  gambling  and  murders,  the 
beautiful  littk^,  municipal  thea- 
tre 1  s  proved  a  financial  as 
Avell  as  artistic  success.  Three 
students  from  Professor  E bik- 
er's Harvard  course  developed 
the  place,  later  turning  it  over 
to  the  Drama  League. 

Six  Hundred  Square  Feet 
per  Child. — Such  is  the  proud 
record  of  Joliet,  Illinois.  With  a 
population  of  50,000,  eighty- 
three  acres  are  devoted  to  play 
space,  some  schools  having 
twenty  acres  of  playground. 
Two  schools  have  been  com- 
pleted with  all  modern  equip- 
ment for  neighborhood  center 
work  and  four  more  are  build- 
\l^.  One  is  to  have  an  out- 
door swimming  tarr.k. 
Play     Parties     in 


Rapids  Recreation  Association 
become  of  play — real  play — for 
adults,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
play  party  held  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  E. 
Waters  just  before  the  Recre- 
,  ation  Congress,  in  the  charm- 
ing folk  dances  led  by  Eliza- 
beth Burchenal  during  the 
Congress,  that  another  play 
party  was  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, October  the  twentieth. 
Its  promoters  plan  that  it  shall 
be  the  first  of  a  series — and  it 
is  said  a  hearty  second  to  the 
idea  is  voiced  by  all  who  at- 
tended. 

Preparedness  in  Philadel- 
phia's Schools. — Finding  it  un- 
desirable to  add  a  technical 
course  in  military  training  to 
the  already  full  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools,  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Philadelphia 
has  issued  a  circular  advocat- 
ing instead  an  extension  of  fa- 
cilities for  physical  training. 
At  least  one  hour  per  day  is 
recommended  for  instruction 
in  physical  training  and  hy- 
giene, including  opportunity 
for  athletics  and  free  and  su- 
pervised play,  the  greatest  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  upon 
methods   that   will   secure   for 


all   pupils  the   chance   to  par- 
a^tmas  carols  1.      -^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^3  o£ 
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ing  corps  be  promptly  trained 
in  the  principles  of  physical 
training,  sanitation,  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  dealing 
with  emergencies.  Adequate 
facilities  including  schoolyards 
open  with  a  leader  on  hand 
before  and  after  school  hours 
are  recommended. 

Peace    Prize    Contest. — The 

American  School  Peace  League 


announces  its  annMal  co 
tition  in  essays  on  the  su 
of  peace.  Three  prize; 
seventy-five,  fifty  and  tw 
five  dollars  are  awarded  t( 
successful  contestant  in 
mal  anjh  in  secondary  sch 
Detail^  may  be  obtained 
Fann^  Fern  Andrews,  S 
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THE  CHRIST-CHILD'S  CHRISTMAS  a^REE 

Madison    Square,    December    24,    191^ 

Above  the  bustle  and  wear  and  tear 

Of  a  city's  life — in  a  busy  square 

The  Yule  Tree  stands  with  its  open  hands, 

A  symbol  of  Love — for  al]  to  share ; 

And  great  and  small  respond  to  the  call 

Of  the  belfry  chimes — till  one  and  all 

Forsake  the  shop  and  the  gilded  home 

For  the  Christ-Child's  voice  is  calling — "Come, 

O  come — for  my  Festival  is  free. 

And  Love  is  Host  at  my  Christmas  Tree!" 

They  gather — the  rich  and  poor  are  one — 
Parent  and  Child  and  the  stranger  lone ; 
For  the  heart  of  the  City  goes  out  tonight 
In  a  chorus  of  Music — a  flood  of  Light; 
And  the  Christ-Child  Spirit,  divinely  fair. 
That/'  illumined  the  Manger  cold  and  bare. 
Is  born  again  in  the  City  Square. 
^'*-  — Jeapj^ 
Copyright,  191 2 

/  s   Tree,  1912 

ork  City 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS  TREE* 
Grace   Humphrey,    New   York   City 

Four  years  ago  New  York  had  its  first  community  Christmas 
tree.  Through  the  happy  thought  of  a  woman  and  a  small  group 
of  interested  people,  a  great  fir  was  set  up  in  Madison  Square, 
to  give  to  the  whole  city  a  message  of  good  cheer  and  fellow- 
ship. Her  plan  was  to  have  it  be  a  Christmas  party  for  the  lonely 
ones  in  New  York,  whether  rich  or  poor — a  celebration  which 
should  welcome  men  of  every  race  and  of  every  religion  and  of 
every  age,  and  which  should  give  them  not  presents,  the  com- 
mercial veneer  of  our  modern  Christmas,  but  the  feel  of  that 
first  Christmas  in  Bethlehem,  marked  off  from  other  days  by  a 
star  and  the  song  of  the  angels.  The  only  gifts  should  be  music 
and  light,  inthemselves  a  stimulus  for  all  who  should  come. 

Half  of  the  fun  of  Christmas  is  that  things  are  kept  secret, 
so  everything  about  this  tree  was  anonymous.  The  newspapers  of 
New  York,  catching  this  spirit  of  mystery  from  the  committee, 
intensified  it  by  telling  their  plans  and  entirely  omitting  their 
names.  Contributions  came  in,  sent  merely  to  a  certain  station 
of  the  New  York  post  office,  many  of  them  without  a  name, 
labeled  "for  y6ur  Christmas  tree,"  or  "for  the  lonely  ones  in  the 
city."  One  man,  sending  a  generous  check,  thanked  the  committee 
for  "this  beautiful  opportunity  to  become  an  anonymous  idealist" 
and  added,  "May  this  tree  of  light  bring  healing  and  strength  to 
countless  lonely  and  wounded  hearts." 

The  very  first  story  printed  about  the  community  Christmas 
tree  awakened  an  unexpected  interest  among  the  people ;  and  when 
the  chimes  in  the  Metropolitan  tower  sounded,  at  five  o'clock  on 
Christmas  eve,  they  rang  out  over  Madison  Square,  crowded  with 
ten  thousands  of  people.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  church  bells 
all  over  the  city  to  ring  out  their  message  of  good  will,  to  bid 
Christmas  welcome. 

The  great  white  star  over  the  tree  was  lighted,  its  radiance 

increasing  till  it  shone  brilliantly,  like  the  star  in  the   far  east. 

And  then  the  colored  lights  were  turned  on,  like  fireflies  dancing 

through  its  branches,  till  it  became  a  bank  of  color  in  beautiful 

mg.     Unc  ..  +1--  bare,  snow-laden  trees  about  it.     Trained  voices 

door  swimming  tau-.^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.|j 

Play     Parties     in  .  u  u    i.       j 

^      ^  music  could  be  heard. 

Rapids. — So     enamorec  .        -     -mt    ■,-        c^ 

,  ^  ,  -us  mass  meetings  in  Madison  Square,  well- 

the    members    of    the     ^^  ^j^^  committee  the  necessity  for  police 
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protection.  Reluctantly  it  was  asked  for  and  a  big  squad  of  blue- 
coats  marched  down  to  the  square.  In  twenty  minutes  their  captain 
sought  out  one  of  the  committee  and  said,  "You  don't  need  us, 
this  crowd's  enjoying  themselves.  I'll  send  my  men  home,  if  you 
don't  mind.  There's  not  a  thing  for  them  to  do.  But  they'll 
probably  want  to  stay!"  The  policemen  disbanded  and  scattered 
through  the  crowds,  asking  people  to  sing  and  beating  time  with 
their  sticks.  "But  say,"  added  this  captain,  "if  you're  going  to 
have  this  again  tomorrow,  I'm  agoing  to  bring  down  my  wife  and 
the  kiddies," — and  he  did. 

Mever  did  the  crowd  grow  boisterous;  never  did  the  young- 
sters over-run  the  section  set  aside  for  the  tree.  Never  was  there 
a  disorderly  incident  of  any  kind — no  pickpockets,  no  arrests, 
no  calls  for  the  ambulance.  And  three  policemen  were  sufficient 
for  ten  thousand  people,  their  one  service  being  that  of  a  bureau 
of  information  to  answer  questions. 

From  the  very  first  the  tree  belonged  to  the  people  and  they 
took  it  for  their  own,  rejoicing  in  the  absence  of  gifts  and  the 
presence  of  the  music  and  lights.  "This  is  a  real  Christmas  for 
me,"  said  a  little  woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head;  "the  rich 
people  who  give  so  much  money  away  on  Christmas  always  get 
the  idea  that  the  poor  need  something  to  eat  and  wear.  They  for- 
get that  we  also  like  to  look  at  nice  things  and  hear  lovely  music." 

From  Christmas  eve  to  New  Year's  eve,  each  night  the  tree 
was  lighted  and  the  people  came  to  enjoy  it.  There  was  always 
a  crowd  standing  near,  just  looking.  A  man  going  across  the 
square  at  two  in  the  morning  came  upon  a  dozen  people,  on  their 
way  home  from  some  late  festivity,  singing  to  the  tree.  Intimately 
they  looked  at  it,  it  was  their  tree. 

Music  was  planned  for  the  first  night  only,  but  hundreds  of 
persons  begged  for  more,  reported  the  policeman  to  the  com- 
mittee. "They  keep  asking  me  to  tell  the  tree  people  that  they 
want  some  music,  and  they  want  to  sing.  Why,  they're  just 
hungry  for  it,  sir!"     So  the  music  was  provided. 

"Presents  to  eat  and  wear  are  all  right,"  said  one  fellow,  "but 
they  don't  last.  Now  the  memory  of  this  will  last  forever."  And 
another  said.  "This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  stays,  it  cheers 
you  up  when  you  think  of  it !"  And  plainly  it  does,  for  ten  months 
later  a  little  dressmaker,  crossing  Madison  Square  in  the  twilight, 
saw  a  group  of  down-and-outs  standing  near  the  site  of  the  tree. 
One  said  he  hadn't  had  enough  to  eat,  a  second  that  he  didn't 
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know  how  he  was  to  get  along,  when  a  third  spoke  up:  "Yes,  I 
know;  but  when  I  get  to  feeling  that  way  I  come  here  and  think 
of  the  Christmas  tree." 

The  others  had  heard  nothing  of  it,  so  he  told  them  the 
story — how  nobody  knew  who  gave  it,  but  some  people  had  banded 
together  and  put  it. there  for  everybody  to  share.  He  described 
the  colored  lights  and  the  music.  "Oh,  do  you  think,"  interrupted 
one  man  eagerly,  "do  you  think  they'll  have  it  again  this  year?" 
"No,"  sadly,  "no,  I'm  afraid  not;  even  the  rich  people  are  poor 
this  year." 

But  the  woman's  happy  thought  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
anonymous  idealists  could  not  die,  and  each  Christmas  since  has 
seen  the  community  tree  lighted  in  Madison  Square.  Each  year  has 
come  this  greatest  of  Christmas  gifts  to  the  great  city — ^community 
friendliness,  good  cheer,  and  gladness,  music  and  light. 

Great  emphasis  is  put  on  the  fact  that  this  year's  tree  is  the 
same  size  as  last  year's.  Not  to  make  the  celebration  bigger  and 
finer,  outdoing  themselves  each  time,  but  each  year  for  the  people 
to  do  more,  is  the  wish  of  the  committee.  They  provide  the  tree 
only,  the  people  sing,  and  are  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity's Christmas. 

When  the  tree  was  taken  down,  the  gloom  in  the  park  seemed 
to  increase.  To  another  woman  who  stood  in  the  crowd  at  the 
first  lighting  of  the  tree  came  a  happy  thought — to  put  on  its 
site  a  star  that  should  shine  all  the  year  round,  a  symbol  of  hope 
and  peace  and  good  will,  to  remind  the  lonely  ones  that  Christmas 
and  the  tree  would  come  again.  Every  night  from  twilight  till 
morning,  the  star  of  hope,  as  the  park  policeman  named  it,  now 
shines  in  Madison  Square,  a  perennial  gleaming  thought  of  love 
and  kindness  and  of  the  tenderest  altruism. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  special  stress  was  put  on  the  tree's 
lessage  of  peace  to  the  multitudes  gathered  beneath  it.  The  peace 
lymn,  the  words  written  by  a  Portuguese  clergyman,  to  the  tune 
of  America,  was  led  by  Os-ke-non-ton,  a  Mohawk  Indian,  in  his 
chief's  dress.  Boy  scouts  distributed  copies  of  the  words  to  the 
people,  who  took  them  carefully  home,  for  afterwards  none  were 
found  littering  the  park. 

The  following  year,  the  committee  gave  a  play,  a  theatre  party 
for  everyone,  out  of  doors  under  the  stars,  in  the  park  that  is 
peculiarly  the  people's  own,  anticipating  the  civic  theatre  toward 
which  we   are  slowly  groping  our  way.     Stuart  Walker's   Port- 
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manteau  Theatre,  *'the  theatre  that  comes  to  you,"  set  up  its 
portable  stage  in  Madison  Square,  and  gave  a  Christmas  fantasy 
called  "The  Seven  Gifts." 

Men  couldn't  believe  that  it  was  free;  doesn't  cost  even  five 
or  ten  cents,  like  a  movie.  But  they  liked  the  device  borrowed 
from  the  movies,  of  having  placards  announce  the  various  inci- 
dents, telling  the  names  of  the  seven  who  brought  their  gifts  to 
the  Queen.  For,  that  there  might  be  no  difficulty  about  hearing,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city's  traffic,  Mr.  Walker  wrote  the  fantasy  as  a 
pantomime,  telling  the  story  with  gestures  only. 

In  silence  the  spectators  watched,  fully  appreciating  the 
sentiment  as  well  as  the  artistry  and  joyousness  of  the  color 
pageant,  now  and  then  an  irrepressible  comment  showing;  that 
they  caught  the  point. 

At  the  start,  when  the  Wanderer,  with  his  pack  on  his  back, 
made  his  way  through  the  audience  and  saw  the  drawn  curtains 
of  the  stage  and  the  waiting  crowds,  a  drummer  turned  to  a 
woman  standing  next  him  and  said,  "The  Wanderer — that's  me!" 
A  small  boy  perched  on  his  father's  shoulder  kept  up  a  running 
comment:  "Is  there  a  spring  in  it?"  when  Jack-in-the-box  hopped 
out.  "Ain't  he  trying  to  show  off,  though?"  when  the  Brave  Man 
boastfully  showed  how  he  had  secured  the  tiger  skin.  And  a 
little  girl,  witnessing  the  Haughty  Lady's  change  of  heart,  ex- 
claimed, "I  know — it  was  the  Humble  Woman  made  her  do  that!" 

At  the  climax  of  the  play,  the  Dear  Child  offered  her  battered 
doll,  the  only  gift  representing  some  sacrifice  and  the  true  spirit 
of  Christmas  presents;  and  given  her  choice  of  all  the  gifts,  she 
pointed  to  the  gleaming  star  on  the  community  tree  which  at 
that  moment  burst  into  light. 

And  this  year,  too,  one  feature  will  be  specially  emphasized — 
the  singing  of  the  community  chorus,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Harry  Barnhart  of  Rochester,  the  man  who  makes  everybody  sing. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  the  story  no  less  fascinating,  the 
celebrations  in  other  places.  How  truly  the  community  tree  belongs 
to  the  people  is  shown  by  its  immediate  adoption  in  countless 
neighborhoods.  How  towns  jumped  to  it  was  amazing!  An- 
nounced only  a  few  days  in  advance,  two  cities  in  New  England 
had  community  trees  in  1912.  The  following  year,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  towns  came  in ;  over  three  hundred  by  the  next  December, 
and  probably  a  thousand  last  year. 

And  once  started,  no  city  or  village  has  ever  abandoned  its 
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community  tree.  It  is  now  a  national  custom,  thoroughly  and 
distinctively  American.  In  no  other  country  of  the  world  would 
it  be  possible  to  have  this  democratic  mingling  of  the  people,  a 
getting  together  of  men  of  all  classes  and  races;  and  even  in 
America,  it's  a  bit  unusual — it  is  done  occasionally  in  politics,  but 
this  is  altruistic ! 

Like  other  national  customs  the  Tree  of  Light  now  has  tradi- 
tions of  its  own.  Wishing  to  keep  unspoiled  the  beautiful  atmos- 
phere in  New  York,  committees  all  over  the  country  write  for 
suggestions  and  advice,  often  sending  in  their  plans  to  be  approved. 
From  Canada  and  Japan  come  these  requests,  from  CaUfomia  and 
Virginia,  Texas  and  Vermont,  and  every  state  between;  from  a 
great  city  asking  how  to  interest  various  organizations;  from  a 
Montana  village  of  six  hundred;  from  a  factory  town  with  thou- 
sands of  foreigners;  from  an  isolated  island  without  electricity; 
from  a  rural  community  of  only  four  hundred  souls ;  from  "a  fourth 
'  class  town  where  community  cooperation  is  lacking." 

And  the  people  who  write  these  letters  are  as  varied:  social 
and  welfare  workers  of  many  kinds,  mayors,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, ministers  of  all  denominations,  school  superintendents  and 
teachers  and  college  professors,  pageant  chairmen,  boards  of 
trade,  a  high  school  girls'  club,  playground  directors,  civic  leagues, 
federated  charities,  recreation  commissioners,  women's  clubs,  a 
crossroads  storekeeper,  music  schools,  doctors  and  lawyers  and 
librarians,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  social  center  com- 
mittees and  lonely  women — such  are  the  people  who  start  the 
Christmas  idea  in  their  localities. 

And  once  started,  it  goes  of  itself,  spreading  from  a  few 
persons  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  their  hearts,  till 
the  entire  community  takes  it  up.  Newspapers  always  help 
enthusiastically,  children  from  public  schools  and  Sunday  schools 
learn  the  carols,  singers  and  musicians  offer  their  services,  boy 
scouts  and  camp  fire  girls  do  errands  and  give  out  programs,  all 
kinds  of  clubs  and  organizations  join  in. 

All  these  hundreds  of  celebrations  well  deserve  the  name  of 
community  tree,  for  in  every  case  the  entire  population  is  interested. 
One  town  wrote  they  had  already  arranged  for  the  city  band 
and  a  large  chorus  of  school  children  helped  out  by  seven  church 
choirs,  and  asked,  "Who  else  should  be  helping?"  Another  com- 
mittee described  its  celebration  as  "a  program  planned  by  all  the 
churches  for  a  tree  donated  by  the  business  men,  lighted  by  the 
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district,  watched  over  by  the  park  police,  all  for  the  delight  of 
the  neighborhood!"  Can  you  think  of  a  better  example  of  com- 
munity endeavor? 

Many  letters  ask  how  the  expense  can  be  kept  at  the  minimum ; 
but  one  unique  question  came  from  a  playground  commission. 
"Cooperating  with  the  board  of  education,"  they  wrote,  "we  have 
established  a  social  center  and  held  several  very  successful  dances. 
How  to  use  our  surplus  moneys  is  a  great  problem.  We  are  search- 
ing for  a  method  to  give  those  who  helped  make  it  some  pleasure. 
Would  a  community  Christmas  celebration  be  a  good  way  V  To 
which  the  answer  was,  "Yes,  indeed ;  none  better !" 

Each  city  puts  its  tree,  as  did  New  York,  in  some  public  place — 
Washington  in  front  of  the  Capitol;  Philadelphia  in  Independence 
Square;  San  Antonio  near  the  Alamo,  where  once  the  fiercest 
fighting,  now  the  singing  of  carols ;  Boston,  on  the  historic  common; 
one  town,  with  great  railroad  shops,  out  in  the  yards,  that  all 
the  railroad  men  and  travelers  going  through  at  night  might  share. 
Parks  and  playgrounds,  private  lawns,  empty  lots  and  school 
yards — all  are  used.  One  city,  without  any  park  available,  anchored 
its  tree  on  the  brick  pavement  of  Main  Street.  An  outlying  section 
in  another  city  put  theirs  on  a  motor  truck,  which  supplied  electric- 
ity for  the  lights,  and  drove  through  the  streets,  singing  carols  for 
each  neighborhood. 

And  how  the  Christmas  spirit  spreads !  Ivike  the  ripples 
from  a  pebble  tossed  into  a  quiet  pond,  that  go  on  and  on  till  they 
make  themselves  felt  in  stream  and  river  and  ocean,  the  spirit  of 
goodwill  and  helpfulness  goes  out  from  these  community 
Christmases.  Most  of  the  good  deeds  are  as  anonymous  as  are 
the  contributors  to  the  Tree  of  Light's  expenses.  But  now  and 
then  the  echo  of  one  reaches  the  ears  of  the  committee  and  gladdens 
their  hearts.  A  little  immigrant  of  twelve,  playing  his  violin  at 
one  celebration,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  woman  who 
is  now  giving  him  a  musical  education. 

During  an  intermission  in  the  program,  two  years  ago,  the 
park  policeman  heard  a  sound,  evidently  coming  from  a  brown 
paper  bundle  near  the  tree.  While  he  was  wondering,  the  cry 
came  again,  and  he  discovered  a  baby  girl,  two  or  three  days  old, 
with  a  card  which  read,  "Please  take  my  baby,  I  have  no  money 
to  bring  her  up."  The  good-hearted  bluecoat  rushed  it  off  to  the 
foundling  hospital,  whence  several  weeks  later  it  was  adopted  by 
a  Jewish  family  who  always  called  it  "the  little  Christmas  baby." 
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And  another  young  couple  adopted  for  their  little  son  a  grand- 
father whom  they  found  in  Madison  Square  gazing  at  the  Tree 
of  Light. 

But  great  as  is  the  help  to  individuals,  however  encouraging 
and  cheering  this  Christmas  message  to  the  lonely,  the  finest  result 
of  a  celebration  is  the  community  spirit  it  arouses.  The  tree  makes 
everybody  feel  a  part  of  the  whole.  It  cultivates  habits  of  glad- 
ness and  friendliness.  It  evokes  a  feeling  of  civic  pride  in  which 
all  share,  for  it  takes  all  to  make  up  the  town.  The  one  thing 
that  counts  is  that  the  people  shall  participate  and  shall  enjoy  it. 

Frequently,  as  indirect  results,  community  organizations  have 
been  formed,  where  the  field  was  unpromising  before — community 
choruses,  community  pageant  associations,  clubs  of  boy  scouts 
and  camp  fire  girls,  all  have  been  stimulated  by  the  coming  to- 
gether at  the  tree;  until  now  the  adjective  community  is  familiar 
^everywhere. 

Will  a  community  tree  take  money  away  from  your  local 
charities,  with  their  many  extra  needs  at  Christmas  time  ?  No, 
indeed!  If  you  keep  it  simple,  using  enthusiasm  and  friendly 
cooperation  instead  of  large  sums  of  money,  it  will  increase  the 
Christmas  spirit  and  stimulate  giving.  For  this  isn't  charity,  but 
supplies  something  not  thought  of  by  any  organization. 

Keep  the  atmosphere  of  mystery,  especially  as  regards  the 
money.  Get  all  the  people  working  that  you  can.  Use  your  com- 
munity chorus  and  your  playground  groups.  Plan  for  a  children's 
dance  around  the  tree  and  give  what  folk  dances  come  in  your 
regular  playground  work.  Ask  people  to  dress  in  bright-colored 
coats  and  caps,  to  add  a  joyous  note  of  color. 

Above  all,  do  not  think  you  must  have  a  new  and  complex 
machinery  of  committees;  sometimes  that  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  speedy  carrying  out  of  the  idea.  What  is  needed  is  a  new 
frame  of  mind — instead  of  detached  organizations,  cooperation, 
welding  them  together  to  produce  that  elusive,  delightful  thing 
which  when  crystallized  we  call  community  spirit.  Let  each  group 
bring  what  it  has  to  offer,  as  the  wise  men  brought,  one  gold, 
another  frankincense,  and  the  third  myrrh.  And  your  result  will 
be  a  real  community  Christmas,  of  and  by  and  for  your  people. 


*Would  you  start  a  community  Christmas  tree  in  your  town?  An 
addressed,  stamped  envelope,  sent  to  the  Tree  of  Light,  Station  G,  New 
York  City,  will  bring  you  helpful  information,  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
New  York's  and  other  cities'  experience  in  lights  and  music,  and  all  details 
of    organization    including    what-not-to-do. 

If  you   have  had   already   a   successful   celebration,    and    everything   is 
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Executive  Office 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

8:37  P.  M.,  Oct.  2,  1916 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee, 

President  Playground  and  Recreation 

Association  of  America, 
Recreation  Congress,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

May  I  not  send  my  warmest  greetings  through  you  to 
the  Recreation  Congress? 

I  wish  that  I  might  be  present  in  person  to  express  my 
very  great  interest  in  the  objects  which  it  is  promoting. 
The  wholesome  pleasures  of  a  nation  are  an  essential  part  of 
its  healthful  life  and  my  sympathy  with  all  movements  to 
promote  recreation  and  healthful  exercise  is  very  deep  and 
genuine. 

WOODROW  WILSON 


FOOTBALL  IN  THE  WAR  * 

Joseph    Lee,    President,    Playground   and   Recreation    Association 
of  America,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  was  a  time  when  every  talk  about  play  began  by  quoting 
Wellington's  historic  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  battles  of  the 
Peninsula  were  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Harrow  and  Eton. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  play  as  a  preparation  in  the  present 


war 


We  have  some  direct  evidence  on  this  point.  The  following 
is  from  The  Irish  at  the  Front, — the  account  of  the  charge  of  the 
London  Irish,  kicking  a  football  ahead  of  them  into  the  German 


going  so  well  that  you  can  safely  try  a  new  thing,  why  not  give  "The 
Seven  Gifts"?  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Stuart  Walker  and  the 
Portmanteau  Theatre,  this  Christmas  fantasy  is  now  available  for  any 
community  to  present.  The  Tree  of  Light,  Station  G,  New  York  City, 
will  send  you  information,  if  you  send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope. 
And  good  luck  to  your  tree ! 

♦Address  given  at  Recreation  Congress,   Grand  Rapids,   Michigan,   Oc- 
tober 2-6,  I 91 6 
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trench  at  Loos.  Their  annalist,  Michael  Macdonagh,  tells  us  that, 
like  the  Irish  players  at  the  great  international  Rugby  match  at 
Twickenham,  "so,  too,  at  Loos,  the  London  Irish  dashed  forward 
with  the  same  rapture  in  the  game  that  they  used  to  display 
in  a  match  on  their  grounds  at  Forest  Hill,  shouting  their  slogan, 
'On  the  ball,  London  Irish.'  They  kicked  the  ball  before  them, 
not  this  time  in  the  face  of  an  opposing  English,  Welsh  or  Scottish 
pack,  but  against  unceasing  volleys  of  shrapnel  and  riflefire  which 
brought  many  of  them  down,  dead  or  disabled — until  the  ball 
was  kicked  into  the  German  trench  with  a  joyous  shout  of  'Goal !'  " 

Certainly  this  is  as  remarkable  an  instance  as  one  can  well 
imagine  of  the  actual  and  direct  application  of  football  to  the 
fighting  game.    It  is  good  evidence  that  football  trains  for  war. 

It  is  true  there  has  been  some  adverse  evidence.  At  least  it 
was  reported  at  one  time  that  the  English  professional  football 
players  were  slow  to  enlist,  and  that  crowds  continued  to  attend 
the  football  games  who  should  have  been  making  their  application 
at  the  recruiting  office.  But  this  evidence  that  football  may  dull 
loyalty,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  against  the  value  of  football  in 
education  but  only  against  its  continued  practice  as  a  profession 
of  grownup  life.  It  bids  us  beware  adhesions :  avoid  the  creation 
of  the  perpetual  ball  player.  It  reminds  us  that  football  is  not 
in  itself  a  complete  school  of  citizenship,  that  we  must  take  the 
boy  team  loyalty  at  the  flood  and  turn  it  in  the  direction  of  a 
larger  patriotism.  But  let  us  not,  in  order  to  avoid  such  undesired 
survivals,  omit  the  application  of  the  great  educational  forces  dur- 
ing the  hour  which  belongs  to  them.  Some  are  born  children ;  some 
achieve  childhood;  some  remain  children  all  their  lives.  But  the 
excess  of  these  last  does  not  prove  that  the  first  were  wrong. 
Childhood  still  has  its  place — and  so  of  football. 

Football  properly  used  seems  to  prepare  for  war.  But  it  does 
not  incline  men  to  kill  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  known 
evidence  of  its  eifect  is  in  the  story,  now  familiar,  of  the  football 
games  played  between  the  English  and  the  Saxons  in  Flanders  just 
before  Christmas,  1914, — games  that  the  authorities  had  to  put  a 
stop  to  because  the  participants  afterwards  objected  to  killing  each 
other.  Football  here  showed  itself  as  a  terribly  disturbing  element, 
through  the  lawless  tendency  of  its  players  to  keep  the  peace. 

This  last  bit  of  evidence  confirms  our  own  experience  in  the 
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Philippines,  where,  as  we  know  head-hunting  has  been  superseded 
by  American  athletic  sports. 

Football  is  a  preventive  of  war  because  it  is  the  better  game. 
It  beats  war  as  surely  as  it  beats  cock  fighting.  This  substitutive 
power  of  the  game  confirms  the  conclusion  of  Professor  W.  B. 
Cannon  of  Harvard  in  his  remarkable  study  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  fear  and  anger, — that  in  its  production  of  the  physiolog- 
ical condition  of  full  preparedness  football  is  the  full 
'equivalent  of  war. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  furnished  by  this  war,  which  has 
a  great  bearing  not  on  team  games  alone  but  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  loyalty,  goes  to  prove  that  the  gang  is 
mightier  than  the  team.  I  mean  that  the  nation  has  shown  itself 
stronger  than  all  other  forms  of  membership.  Apparently  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  souls  of  men — at  least  those  of  the  present  day — that  a 
man  shall  cleave  to  his  country,  if  necessary,  to  the  forsaking  of  all 
other  ties.  The  socialists,  unless  Liebknecht  be  really  an  exception, 
have  chosen  loyalty  to  country  as  above  loyalty  to  their  social  creed. 
The  Catholic  priests  are  fighting  in  the  trenches  as  common  soldiers, 
and  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  Church,  even  if  it  had  so 
desired,  could  not  have  prevented  them.  The  scientists  have  to 
a  man  discovered  that  their  philosophical,  historical,  or  sociological 
researches  lead  each  of  them  to  the  conclusion  that  his  own  par- 
ticular country  inherits  the  earth,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  is  at 
stake  in  the  present  conflict, — the  Germans  perhaps  being  more 
simple-hearted  in  their  statements,  but  the  others  arriving  at  the 
same  conclusion.  Even  the  artists,  temperamental  anarchists 
though  they  are,  go  out  and  get  killed,  each  for  the  country  he 
damned  so  long  as  peace  left  him  leisure  for  such  occupation. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon?  It  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  the  unlimited  allegiance  that  wins.  Not  what  you 
belong  to  for  a  certain  object  but  what  you  belong  to  for  all 
purposes  turns  out  to  be  most  vital  in  a  pinch.  Status,  as  Dr. 
Gulick  would  say,  is  still  the  word,  and  in  the  long  run  conquers 
contract  and  all  other  ties.  The  deepest  question  is  not  what  you 
believe  or  what  you  are  interested  in;  it  is  not  even  what  you 
do.  It  is  what  you  are,  or  at  least  regard  yourself  as  being.  For 
that  is  what  patriotism  is.  It  is  belonging  for  all  purposes.  It 
is  being  the  country  of  which  you  are  a  part.  "I  am  a  Frenchman" 
means  not  I  do  my  business  in  France,  or  have  joined  France  for 
certain   purposes — poHtical   or   any   other — but   that   France   lives 
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in  every  thought  and  feeling,  is  present  in  every  nerve  and  tissue 
of  my  body.  It  is  the  same  in  every  language.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal human  way  in  the  national  membership.  Not  "I  belong  to 
America,"  but  "I  am  an  American."  America  is  flesh  of  my  flesh, 
bone  of  my  bone,  part  of  everything  I  am. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  this  unlimited  form  of  membership 
which  we  find  in  nationality  is  better  or  worse  than  any  other.  I  am 
pointing  out  that  it  is  the  human  sort,  that  as  bees  belong  to 
hives  and  wolves  to  packs,  so  man's  natural  loyalty  is  of  this 
inclusive  sort — or  that  such  at  least  is  the  apparent  lesson  of 
this  war — and  that  to  him  it  is  the  strongest  sort  there  is.  ^ 

Such  being  the  teaching  of  this  war  in  regard  to  membership, 
its  application  is  twofold.  First,  we  should  supplement  the  limited 
membership  of  the  team  by  fuller  belonging  in  some  form;  we 
should  parallel  the  gang  in  the  sort  of  membership  we  teach  and 
cherish.  For  the  gang  is  the  original  unit  of  unlimited  membership 
as  distinguished  from  the  team  to  which  you  belong  only  for  a 
specific  purpose.  The  gang  is  the  pack  of  the  young  wolves,  it  is 
the  "Young  Men"  of  our  own  Indians,  the  fighting  band  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  I  suspect  of  all  other  races.  It,  as  much 
as  the  family,  is  the  parent  plant  from  which  the  state  has  grown. 
Somehow  in  our  schools,  and  in  units  formed  within  the  schools, 
we  must  cultivate,  or  take  captive  and  direct,  this  full  form  of 
belonging. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  cultivation  of  nationality  and 
its  appropriate  emotion  of  patriotism  that  it  leads  to  war.  Such 
a  result  is  no  more  necessary  than  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
individual  should  lead  to  head-hunting.  On  the  contrary,  patriot- 
ism cannot  be  at  its  highest  unless  it  looks  beyond  the  selfish 
interest  of  the  country  and  therefore  beyond  war,  so  far  as  war 
arises  from  selfish  interests. 

Such  again,  I  believe,  is  the  lesson  of  this  present  war.  Cer- 
tainly no  country  of  those  engaged  bums  with  a  brighter  light  of 
patriotism  than  France :  and  the  secret  of  French  patriotism  is  that 
France  has  always  stood  for  more  than  France.  When  I^afayette 
took  a  part  in  our  own  Revolution  he  was  not  fighting  for  France 
but  for  mankind.  When  Napoleon  carried  the  Revolution  across 
all  Europe  he  may  have  acted  selfishly,  but  as  a  master  politician 
he  was  using  something  that  was  not  selfish, — the  idealism  of  the 
French  spirit.  It  was  a  mission  to  humanity  that  the  Revolution 
represented, — a  mission  well  fulfilled  in  the  creation  of  the  modern 
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world.  Napoleon  III  made  use  of  the  same  idealism  in  the  freeing 
of  Italy.  Again,  in  a  very  different  field  we  read  in  the  life  of 
Pasteur  how  in  the  dark  days  after  1870  he  sought  revenge  on 
Germany  through  the  perfecting  of  his  service  to  mankind.  That 
was  a  revenge  worth  taking, — ^a  gift  of  life  and  health  to  French 
and  German,  Greek  and  Jew,  without  limitation  and  without  price. 
"^  The  party  in  France  which  was  ready  to  give  up  Alsace-Lor- 
raine rather  than  plunge  Europe  into  another  war  represented  the 
same  spirit. 

It  is  because  the  patriotism  of  France  transcends  the  national 
interest  of  France  that  it  commands  such  unlimited  allegiance. 
It  is  because  France  in  her  turn  is  subordinated  to  a  larger  ideal, 
has  something  universal  in  her  soul  and  purposes. 

The  same  is  true  of  every  nation  and  of  every  people.  If 
the  state  itself  is  selfish,  it  will  never  wholly  subjugate  the  human 
soul.  For  better  or  worse  we  are  made  that  way,  subjects  to  a 
higher  allegiance  than  selfishness  can  ever  fully  receive. 

Except  as  the  nation  serves  more  than  the  nation,  it  can  never 
be  itself  any  more  than  a  man  without  a  country  is  ever  quite  a 
man. 

This  is  not  theory  but  demonstrable  fact.  What  are  the 
nations  that  have  been  exalted,  and  by  what  title  do  they  hold 
their  place  in  all  our  lives?  Is  it  mainly  the  warrior  nations,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Spartan,  the  Iroquois?  Athens  lives  today  in  every 
art,  in  every  written  word,  through  the  peaceful  labors  of  Aeschy- 
lus, Plato  and  Praxiteles.  Israel  rules  through  the  great  words 
of  her  prophets.  The  lasting  empire  of  Germany  is  in  the  works 
of  Goethe  and  Beethoven.  These  are  the  victories  that  do  not  go 
back, — the  object  of  that  intenser  patriotism  through  which  nations 
truly  live  and  in  which  all  are  victors. 

THE  SOUIv  AND  THE  SOIL* 

Alfred  G.  Arvold,  Director,  The  Little  Country  Theatre,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota 

My  story  is  simple.  It  is  a  narrative  on  a  work  in  the  promo- 
tion and  establishment  of  community  centers  in  country  districts. 
The  scene  is  laid  out  on  a  Dacotah  prairie  where  seven  out  of  every 
eight  people  are  classed  as  rural.    Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  char- 


*Address  given  at  Recreation  Congress,   Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,   Oc- 
tober 2-6,  1916 
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acters  are  either  foreign  born,  or  of  foreign  descent.  Only  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  are  Americans.  They  are  a  sturdy  people  strong 
in  heart  and  broad  in  mental  vision.  They  live  in  a  land  whose  area 
comprises  seventy-one  thousand  square  miles  of  rich  black  soil. 
The  vocation  of  these  people  is  agriculture. 

A  skilled  physician  when  he  visits  a  sick  room  always  diagnoses 
the  case  of  the  patient  before  he  administers  a  remedy.  In  order 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  social  significance  of  the  soil  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  of  the  soul  of  the  people  who  live 
upon  it.  No  permanent  agriculture  can  ever  be  built  in  America 
unless  those  who  engage  in  it  find  their  social  expression  in  the 
community  in  which  they  live.  The  most  interesting  part  of  a  farm 
is  the  farmer  himself.    The  soil  must  have  a  soul. 

North  Dakota  is  an  interesting  commonwealth.  It  has  an  in- 
vigorating climate.  People  are  prone  to  think  of  the  state  in  terms 
of  blizzards.  Those  who  do,  forget  this  fact — a  vigorous  climate 
always  develops  a  healthy  and  vigorous  people.  Seventy-two  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  state  live  in  un-incorporated  territory. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  towns  have  a  population  of  less  than  five 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  twenty-five  nationalities  represented  in 
the  state  come  from  the  best  blood  in  Europe.  Conservatively 
speaking  there  are  in  North  Dakota  today  over  one  hundred 
thousand  Norwegians ;  they  live  in  the  eastern  and  northern  sections 
of  the  state.  The  sixty  thousand  Russians  for  the  most  part 
reside  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  state.  The  Germans,  forty- 
five  thousand  in  number,  live  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  near 
the  Missouri  river.  Large  settlements  of  Canadians,  Scotchmen, 
Icelanders,  Swedes  and  Danes,  Austrians,  Irishmen,  Englishmen, 
Greeks,  Turks  and  ItaHans  live  in  scattered  sections  of  the  state. 
All  of  these  people  come  originally  from  countries  whose  civiliza- 
tions are  much  older  than  our  own.  All  have  a  poetry,  a  drama, 
an  art,  a  life  in  their  previous  national  existence,  which  if  brought 
to  light  through  the  medium  of  some  sociological  force,  would 
give  to  North  Dakota  a  rural  civilization  such  as  has  never  been 
heard  of  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  are  firm  believers  in 
Americanism. 

In  many  respects,  however.  North  Dakota  is  just  like  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  People  are  hungry  for  social  recreation.  The 
town  and  the  country  are  dead.  They  are  dull  for  a  reason.  When 
a  local  train  passes  through  a  certain  section  of  the  state  people 
gather  at  every  station,  some  to  meet  their  friends,  others  to  bid 
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their  friends  farewell,  and  many  to  see  some  form  of  life.  People 
in  the  small  community  need  life  just  as  much  as  they  do  in  a 
large  city.  American  city  and  country  life  have  not  yet  developed 
a  community  spirit.  Because  of  the  stupid  monotony  of  the 
village  and  country  existence,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  in 
the  country  have  not  found  their  social  expression  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  tendency  has  been  for  both  young  and  old  to  move  to  large 
cities. '  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  just  recently 
sent  out  hundreds  of  letters  to  farmers'  wives  asking  them  what 
would  make  life  on  the  farm  more  attractive.  Hundreds  of  the 
replies  which  were  received  from  practically  every  section  of 
America  told  the  story  of  social  starvation.  They  wanted  some 
place  to  go.  They  wanted  to  be  entertained.  Moral  degeneracy  in 
the  country,  like  the  city,  is  usually  due  to  lack  of  proper  social 
recreation.  When  people  have  something  healthful  to  occupy  their 
minds  with,  they  scarcely  ever  think  of  wrongdoing.  Ernest  C. 
Groves,  in  an  article  entitled  "Psychic  Causes  of  Rural  Migration" 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  says 
that  the  barrenness  of  country  life  to  the  girl  growing  into  woman- 
hood, hungry  for  amusement,  is  one  reason  why  so  many  girls 
in  the  country  go  to  the  city.  Students  of  science  attribute  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  cases  of  insanity  among  country  people  to 
loneliness.  That  something  fundamental  must  be  done  along  social 
lines  in  the  country  in  order  to  help  people  find  themselves  nobody 
will  dispute.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  modem  civilization  to  build 
great  cities  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  country.  To  rob  the  country  of 
those  who  produce  will  eventually  weaken  the  social  structure  of 
our  civilization.  A  social  vision  must  be  discovered  in  the  country 
that  will  keep  the  great  men  who  are  usually  country  born  in  the 
country.  The  impulse  of  building  up  a  community  spirit  in  a 
rural  neighborhood  may  come  from  without,  but  the  true  genuine 
work  of  the  socialization  of  the  country  itself  must  come  from 
within.  The  country  people  themselves  must  work  out  their  own 
civilization. 

After  a  careful  study  of  hundreds  and  literally  thousands  of 
requests  received  during  the  last  nine  years  from  every  section 
of  the  state  of  North  Dakota  as  well  as  America  for  suitable 
material  for  presentation  on  public  programs  and  at  public  func- 
tions, with  a  personal  acquaintance  with  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women,  whose  homes  are  in  the  small  communities  and 
the  country  districts,  the  idea  of  The  Little  Country  Theatre  was 
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conceived.  The  idea  conceived,  became  an  actual  reality,  when 
an  old  dingy  chapel  on  the  second  floor  of  the  administration  build- 
ing at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  located  at  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  was  remodeled  into  what  is  now  known  as  The 
Little  Country  Theatre.  It  is  simply  a  large  playhouse  put  under 
a  reducing  glass  and  is  just  the  size  of  an  average  country  town 
hall.  The  decorations  are  plain  and  simple,  the  color  scheme  being 
a  green  and  gold.  Simplicity  is  the  key-note  of  the  theatre,  for 
it  was  not  meant  for  the  institution  alone,  but  for  every  rural 
community  in  North  Dakota  and  America  as  well.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  hundreds  of  village  halls,  unused  portions 
of  school  houses,  garrets  and  basements  in  country  homes  and 
country  churches.  Two  of  the  unique  features  in  connection  with 
The  I^ittle  Country  Theatre  are  the  Coffee  Tower  and  the  Hay- 
loft. The  function  of  the  Coffee  Tower  is  purely  social.  After  a 
play  or  program  has  been  presented,  the  friends  of  the  Thespians 
are  invited  to  the  Coffee  Tower  and  served  with  refreshments. 
The  Hayloft  which  was  formerly  an  old  garret,  unused  for  over 
twenty  years,  serves  as  a  dressing  room,  a  place  for  rehearsals,  a 
banquet  hall,  and  a  community  exhibit  place.  Everything  possible 
is  done  to  encourage  and  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

The  object  of  The  Little  Country  Theatre  is  to  produce  such 
plays  and  community  programs  as  can  be  easily  staged  in  a 
country  church  basement,  a  country  school,  in  the  sitting  room  of 
a  farm  home,  in  the  village  or  town  hall,  or  any  place  where 
people  assemble  for  social  betterment.  Its  principal  function  is 
to  stimulate  an  interest  for  good  clean  drama  and  original  enter- 
tainment among  the  people  living  in  the  open  country  and  villages, 
in  order  to  help  them  find  themselves  that  they  may  become  better 
satisfied  with  the  community  in  which  they  live.  In  other  words, 
its  real  purpose  is  to  use  the  drama,  and  all  that  goes  with  the 
drama,  as  a  sociological  force  in  getting  people  together  and 
acquainted  with  each  other  In  order  that  they  may  find  out  the 
hidden  life  forces  of  nature  itself.  Instead  of  making  the  drama 
a  luxury  for  the  classes,  its  aim  is  to  make  it  an  instrument  for 
the  enlightenment  and  enjoyment  of  the  masses. 

In  a  country  town  nothing  attracts  so  much  attention,  proves 
so  popular,  pleases  so  many  or  causes  so  much  favorable  comment, 
as  a  home  talent  play.  It  is  doubtful  in  my  mind  whether  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  ever  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  statement 
he  once  made  when  he  said  that  the  simplest  piece  of  amateur 
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acting  or  singing  done  in  the  village  hall  by  one  of  the  villagers 
would  create  more  enthusiasm  among  his  friends  and  neighbors 
than  could  be  excited  by  the  most  consummate  performance  of  a 
professional  in  a  great  theatre  where  no  one  in  the  audience  knew 
or  cared  for  the  performer.  Nothing  interests  people  in  each 
other  so  much  as  habitually  working  together.  It's  one  way  people 
find  themselves.  A  home  talent  play  not  only  affords  such  an 
opportunity  but  it  also  unconsciously  introduces  a  friendly  feel- 
ing into  a  neighborhood.  It  develops  a  community  spirit  because 
it  is  something  everybody  wants  to  make  a  success,  regardless  of 
the  local  jealousies  or  differences  of  opinion.  The  hundreds  of 
letters  which  I  have  on  hand  not  only  tell  a  story  of  the  social 
history  of  North  Dakota  but  they  also  substantiate  the  above  state- 
ments. 

The  work  of  The  Little  Country  Theatre  has  more  than  justi- 
fied its  existence.  It  has  produced  scores  of  plays  and  community 
programs.  The  people  who  have  participated  in  them  seem  to 
have  caught  the  spirit.  One  group  of  young  people  from  various 
sections  of  the  state,  representing  five  different  nationalities,  Scotch, 
Irish,  English,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  successfully  staged  The 
Fatal  Message,  a  one  act  comedy  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  In 
order  to  depict  Russian  Life  one  of  the  dramatic  clubs  in  the 
institution  gave  A  Russian  Honeymoon.  Another  cast  of  charac- 
ters from  the  country  presented  Cherry  Tree  Farm,  an  English 
comedy,  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  Leonarda,  a  play  by  Bjom- 
stjerne  Bjornson,  was  presented  by  the  Edwin  Booth  Dramatic  Club. 
It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  plays  ever  staged  in  The  Little 
Country  Theatre.  An  orchestra  played  Norwegian  music  between 
each  act.  An  illustration  to  demonstrate  that  a  home  talent  play 
is  a  dynamic  force  in  helping  people  find  themselves  is  afforded 
in  the  presentation  of  The  Country  Life  Minstrels  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Club,  an  organization  of  young  men  coming  entirely  from 
country  districts.  The  story  reads  like  a  romance.  The  Club 
decided  to  give  a  minstrel  show.  At  the  first  rehearsal  nobody 
possessed  any  talent  except  one  young  man.  He  could  clog.  At 
the  second  rehearsal  a  tenor  and  a  mandolin  player  were  discovered ; 
at  the  third  several  good  voices  were  found;  a  quartet  and  a 
twelve-piece  band  were  organized.  When  the  play  was  presented 
twenty-eight  different  young  men  furnished  an  excellent  entertain- 
ment. During  the  last  three  years  nearly  twenty  young  ladies, 
the  majority  from  country  districts,  have  presented  short  plays. 
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Each  of  these  young  ladies  has  acted  as  the  director  of  a  play. 
They  have  not  only  selected  the  production  but  they  have  promoted 
the  play  and  trained  the  cast  of  characters  as  well.  When 
Percy  MacKaye,  that  wellknown  dramatist,  visited  The  Little 
Country  Theatre  four  young  people  presented  Sam  Average.  The 
Travelling  Man,  a  miracle  play,  was  presented  in  honor  of  Lady 
Gregory,  of  Ireland,  on  her  last  tour  of  America.  Such  plays  as 
Which  is  Which,  Op-0-Me-Thump,  The  Newly  Married  Couple, 
American  Beauties,  A  Scrap  of  Paper,  The  Colonel's  Maid, 
Engaged,  Miss  Civilisation,  Christmas  Chimes,  Aunt  Minerva,  The 
Ghost  of  Jerry  Bundler,  The  Village  Post  Office,  His  Lucky  Day, 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Obstinacy,  Match  Making, 
The  Silent  System,  Sweethearts,  Three  Girls  from  School,  The 
Private  Secretary,  A  Business  Meeting,  A  Scene  from  the  Lion  and 
the  Mouse,  and  many  others  have  always  been  well  received. 

Several  original  plays  have  been  presented  to  large  crowds. 
Three  of  these,  For  the  Cause,  A  New  Liberator  and  Bridging  the 
Chasm  made  an  unusually  fine  impression  upon  the  audiences  who 
witnessed  them.  They  were  written  under  the  direction  of  Abbie 
Simmons,  writer  of  plays  and  a  splendid  student  of  the  drama. 

Perhaps  four  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  which  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  work  of  The  Little  Country  Thea- 
tre are  the  presentation  oi  A  Farm  Home  Scene  in  Iceland  Thirty 
Years  Ago,  The  Prairie  Wolf,  Back  to  the  Farm,  and  A  Bee  in  a 
Drone's  Hive.  All  of  these  productions  have  come  out  of  the 
country  people  themselves.  Standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
The  Little  Country  Theatre  could  not  hold  the  crowds,  eighty  per 
cent  of  them  farmers  who  were  eager  to  see  the  drama  of  their 
creation. 

A  Farm  Home  Scene  in  Iceland  Thirty  Years  Ago  was 
staged  by  twenty  young  men  and  women  of  Icelandic  descent 
whose  homes  are  in  the  country  districts  of  North  Dakota.  The 
tableau  was  very  effective.  The  scene  represented  an  interior  sitting 
room  of  an  Icelandic  home.  The  walls  were  whitewashed;  in  the 
rear  of  the  room  was  a  fireplace;  the  old  grandfather  was  seated 
in  an  arm  chair  near  the  fireplace  reading  a  story  in  the  Icelandic 
language.  About  the  room  were  several  young  ladies  dressed  in 
Icelandic  costumes,  busily  engaged  in  spinning  yarn  and  knitting, 
a  favorite  pastime  in  Icelandic  homes.  On  a  chair  at  the  right 
was  a  young  man  with  a  violin  playing  selections  from  an  Ice- 
landic composer.  Through  the  small  windows  rays  of  light  repre- 
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senting  the  Mid-night  Sun  and  the  Northern  lyights  were  thrown. 
Just  before  the  curtain  fell,  twenty  young  people,  all  Icelanders, 
joined  in  singing  the  national  Icelandic  song,  which  has  the  same 
tune  as  America.  The  effect  of  the  tableau  was  far-reaching. 
The  two  hundred  people  who  saw  it  will  never  forget  it. 

The  Prairie  Wolf,  a  play  written  by  a  young  man  named  John 
Lange,  was  staged  in  The  Litttle  Country  Theatre  before  an 
audience  representing  over  thirty  different  rural  communities  in  the 
state.  The  play  was  not  only  written  by  a  young  farmer  but  it 
was  staged  and  rehearsed  by  country  people.  It  was  a  tremendous 
success.  Dozens  of  communities  in  the  state  have  already  asked 
for  permission  to  present  it.     The  action  in  the  play  was  superb. 

Back  to  the  Farm,  written  by  a  student  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  College,  was  presented  three  successive  nights  during 
the  Tri-state  Grain  Growers'  Convention  which  is  held  every  year 
in  the  city  of  Fargo.  For  three  consecutive  evenings  during  this 
convention  seven  hundred  and  fifty  people,  ninety  per  cent  of 
them  country  people,  witnessed  this  production.  Hundreds  were 
literally  turned  away  from  the  theatre.  The  cast  of  characters  in 
the  play  was  made  up  entirely  of  young  people  from  the  country. 
One  farmer  said  it  was  the  best  play  he  had  ever  seen.  Another 
said  that  Back  to  the  Farm  has  the  Birth  of  a  Nation  beaten  a 
mile.  They  were  both  right  because  to  them  the  play  came  out  of 
the  soil. 

Last  fall,  Cecil  Baker,  a  young  farmer  from  Edmunds,  North 
Dakota,  who  has  caught  the  social  vision  of  the  soil,  came  to  my 
office  and  said  he  wanted  to  write  a  play.  The  idea  he  wished 
to  bring  out  in  his  play  was  that  the  social  advantages  of  the 
country  out-weighed  those  of  the  city.  I  gave  him  a  few  sug- 
gestions and  referred  him  to  several  other  persons.  Several  weeks 
later  he  again  came  to  my  office  with  a  manuscript  of  a  play  which 
he  had  written  entitled  A  Bee  in  a  Drone's  Hive  or  A  Farmer 
in  the  City.  The  dramatic  technique  of  the  play  was  perhaps  not 
correct,  however,  Mr.  Baker  wrote  it.  He  wanted  his  friends  to 
present  it  and  they  did.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  people  saw  the 
production.  Some  said  it  was  the  greatest  argument  in  favor  of 
country  life  that  had  ever  been  presented.  Others  were  astounded 
at  the  naturalness  of  the  makeup  and  the  costuming  of  the  charac- 
ters.   Everybody  was  more  than  satisfied. 

The  influence  of  The  I^ittle  Country  Theatre  in  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  nation,  has  been  far  reaching.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
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but  somebody  writes  asking  for  data  in  regard  to  it,  or  for  copies 
of  plays,  and  matter  for  presentation  on  public  programs.  These 
letters  of  requests  tell  something  intensely  interesting  about  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  in  the  community.  During  the  past 
few  years  in  North  Dakota  hundreds  of  people,  young  and  old,  have 
participated  in  home  talent  productions  and  community  programs. 
Thousands  of  pieces  of  play  matter  and  pamphlets  have  been  lent 
to  individuals,  Hterary  societies,  farmers'  clubs,  civic  clubs,  and 
other  organizations.  Of  the  different  requests  received  from  people 
one  is  worthy  of  mention  here.  A  country  school  teacher  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  sent  for  several  copies  of  plays  and  play 
catalogues.  None  of  the  plays  suited  her.  She  decided  to  give 
an  original  play,  The  Comedy,  written  by  one  of  her  friends.  She 
wanted  to  carry  The  Little  Country  Theatre  idea  out  in  the  com- 
munity. When  asked  for  a  description  of  the  staging  of  the 
original  production,  she  sent  me  the  following  letter  which  is  in- 
dicative of  what  people  really  can  do  in  the  country  to  find  them- 
selves. I  shall  quote  only  a  part  of  the  letter:  "When  I  wrote  you 
about  The  Comedy,  I  do  not  know  what  idea  I  gave  you  of  it; 
perhaps  not  a  very  true  one,  so  I  am  sending  you  a  copy.  The 
little  German  song  is  one  I  learned  from  a  victrola  record,  so  the 
music  may  not  be  correct,  but  with  a  little  originality  can  be  used. 
This  little  play  has  the  quality  of  making  the  people  expect  some- 
thing extraordinary,  but  when  performed  the  parts  are  funny,  but 
still  not  funny  enough  to  produce  a  'roar.'  They  are  remembered 
and  spoken  of  long  afterwards.  I  wish  I  knew  just  what  you 
wish  to  know.  I  liked  our  arrangement  of  lights.  We  only  had 
lanterns.  A  dressing  room  was  curtained  off  and  the  rest  of  the 
space  clear.  We  hung  four  lanterns  in  a  row,  one  below  the 
other,  and  had  one  sitting  on  the  floor  at  the  side  opposite  from 
the  dressing  room,  and  then  one  on  the  floor  and  one  held  by 
the  man  who  pulled  the  curtain  on  the  other  side.  This  gave 
splendid  light.  There  was  no  light  near  the  audience,  except  at 
the  organ." 

The  spirit  of  The  Little  Country  Theatre  is  contagious.  An 
aggressive  young  man  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  who 
witnessed  several  productions  in  the  theatre,  was  instrumental  in 
staging  a  home  talent  play  in  an  empty  hayloft  of  a  large  bam. 
The  stage  was  made  of  old  barn  floor  planks.  The  draw  curtain 
was  a  binder  cloth.  Ten  barn  lanterns  hung  on  a  piece  of  fence 
wire  furnished  the  border  lights.     Branches  of  trees  were  used 
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for  a  back  ground  on  the  stage.  Planks  resting  on  old  boxes  and 
saw-horses  were  used  for  seats.  A  victrola  served  as  an  orchestra. 
The  proceeds  from  the  play  were  given  to  a  country  baseball  team. 
At  Kensal,  North  Dakota,  they  are  about  to  dedicate  a  community 
hall.  The  hall  was  built  entirely  by  farmers.  It  is  located  six  miles 
from  a  railroad.  In  it  is  a  stage  modeled  after  The  Little 
Country  Theatre.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  village  of  Amenia, 
North  Dakota,  opened  up  The  Amenia  Little  Country  Theatre. 
It  is  located  on  the  second  floor  up  over  a  country  store  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The 
stage  is  small.  The  curtain  is  a  draw  curtain.  Several  plays  have 
already  been  presented  in  it.  As  one  of  the  men  interested  in  it 
has  said,  it  has  already  changed  to  a  certain  degree  the  complexion 
of  the  community.  Residents  of  Porto  Rico,  The  Philippine 
Islands  and  Canada  are  building  little  country  theatres.  Many  of 
the  leading  American  educational  institutions,  several  of  them 
agricultural  colleges,  have  already  set  aside  various  parts  of  their 
buildings  for  dramatic  experiments. 

While  The  Little  Country  Theatre  is  located  in  North  Dakota 
it,  nevertheless,  stands  ready  to  suggest  to  the  thousands  of  com- 
munities in  America  that  it  will  assist  in  every  way  possible  in 
the  development  of  community  life.  While  its  work  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  its  possibilities  are  unlimited.  If  it  can  inspire  people 
in  the  country  districts  and  small  communities  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  surroundings,  who  are  lonely  and  have  little  ambition 
in  life,  to  do  the  bigger  things  in  life — ^to  get  along  with  one  another 
in  order  that  they  may  find  themselves  it  will  have  performed  an 
invaluable  service  to  mankind. 

The  future  work  of  The  Little  Country  Theatre  lies  not  only 
in  schoolhouse,  the  village  hall,  the  farm  home  and  the  basement 
of  a  country  church.  The  cheap  carnival  at  the  county  fair  must 
be  supplanted  by  the  Harvest  Festival  in  which  all  the  people  of 
the  county  take  an  interest  and  have  a  part.  The  farmers'  picnic 
must  contain  something  more  than  a  brass  band  and  a  baseball 
game.  These  two  splendid  features  must  be  maintained,  but  the 
pageant,  a  community  play,  in  which  the  story  of  life  is  told,  must 
become  as  much  a  part  of  the  farmers'  picnic  as  the  picnic  lunch 
itself. 

The  drama  is  a  medium  through  which  America  must  in- 
evitably express  its  highest  form  of  democracy.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered more  in  a  sociological  than  in  a  literary  sense.  When  it 
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can  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  get  people  to  express  themselves 
in  order  that  they  may  build  up  a  bigger  and  better  community  life, 
it  will  then  have  performed  a  real  service  to  society.  When  the 
people  who  live  in  the  small  community  and  the  country  awaken 
to  the  infinite  possibilities  which  lie  hidden  in  themselves  through  the 
impulse  of  a  vitalized  drama,  they  will  be  less  eager  to  move  to 
centers  of  population.  The  question  of  unemployment  will  no 
longer  puzzle  the  cities.  The  moral  tone  of  the  country  will  be 
improved  and  loneliness  will  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  insanity.  Then 
the  lure  of  the  city  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  To  help  people 
find  themselves  and  their  true  expression  in  a  community  is  the 
great  idea  back  of  The  Little  Country  Theatre.  It  will  serve 
as  a  sociological  experiment  station.  Every  day  its  vision  grows 
bigger.  In  years  to  come,  if  the  idea  is  thoroughly  carried  out, 
there  will  be  more  contented  farm  communities  in  the  state  of 
North  Dakota  because  the  people  will  have  found  their  true  ex- 
pression in  the  community.  As  a  dynamic  force  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  social  recreation  among  people  who  reside  in  this  and 
other  states  its  worth  can  never  be  computed.  The  social  life 
which  will  eventually  be  built  up  around  the  community  will  be 
one  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  community.  The  soil 
must  have  a  soul. 

A  MUNICIPAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  RECREATION  CENTER* 

Harold  O.   Berg,   Supervisor  Extension  Dept.,  Board  of   School 
Directors,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  discussing  the  topic  assigned  to  me, 
I  draw  upon  my  past  experience  and  since  all  of  it  has  been  obtained 
in  Milwaukee  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  work  we  have  actually 
accomplished  in  Milwaukee  and  put  before  you,  for  your  approval 
or  rejection,  the  methods  and  policies  pursued.  In  the  short  time 
that  is  allowed  me,  I  shall  endeavor  to  touch — if  only  in  a  frag- 
mentary way — upon  as  many  as  possible  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  this  Congress  in  the  advance  folder. 

We  in  Milwaukee  have  not  spent  much  time  in  discussing  "The 
Ideal  Community  Center,''  nor  in  debating  whether  the  same  should 
be  municipally  financed  or  supported  by  membership  dues,  whether 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  recreation,  upon  education, 
or  upon  civic  and  forum  activities,  whether  to  cater  to  the  young 
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people  hoping  that  their  presence  will  sooner  or  later  attract  the 
parents,  or  vice  versa.  The  great  question  with  us  was  how  to  get 
the  schools  open  at  night  for  recreational  purposes  and  keep  them 
open.  The  modern  popular  conception  of  the  word  "recreation'* 
it  seems  to  me  is  rather  erroneous.  To  the  average  mind  it  suggests 
the  quest  of  pleasure  or  sport.  The  subject  of  recreation  has 
many  phases — it  is  really  a  question  of  leisure.  Many  desire  to 
spend  their  leisure  otherwise  than  at  games  or  entertainment.  Sew- 
ing, cooking,  millinery,  needlework,  mechanical  drawing,  literary 
study,  music,  dramatic  work,  debating,  civic  study  and  discussion 
are  desired  by  many  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  thus  making  the 
problem  of  providing  wholesome  recreation  semi-educational  and 
in  some  cases  wholly  educational  in  nature. 

With  this  conception  of  leisure  seven  Milwaukee  schools  and 
one  special  building  are  at  present  being  used  as  social  centers 
while  nine  other  schools  are  being  used  for  evening  schools  which 
may  conduct  special  recreation  activities  if  desired.  No  formal 
demands  were  made  by  citizens  for  the  location  of  these  social 
centers.  The  movement  being  a  new  one  and  its  possibilites  and 
values  at  the  time  unknown,  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  take  the 
responsibiUty  of  arousing  a  neighborhood  sentiment  for  a  social 
center.  Now  that  the  work  is  established,  demands  are  constantly 
being  made  by  various  neighborhoods,  but  rarely  if  ever  by  the 
poorer  or  the  congested  districts. 

This  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  was  achieved  under  a  state 
law  which  authorizes  school  boards  to  establish  and  maintain  special 
activities  such  as  evening  schools,  social  centers,  library  branches, 
by  means  of  a  special  two  and  one-tenth  mill  tax,  providing  the 
question  has  passed  at  a  referendum  of  the  people. 

Milwaukee  adopted  the  policy  of  using  its  schools  for  social 
centers  believing  that  supervision  of  recreation  is  an  educational 
problem  and  that  civic  economy  demands  a  more  open  use  of  the 
pubUc  schools.  The  schoolhouse  is  usually  the  neighborhood  center 
from  a  geographic  standpoint.  It  ought  also  be  the  focal  point 
of  the  neighborhood  from  a  civic  and  community  stan  'point. 
This  can  easily  be  accompHshed  through  a  social  center  housed 
in  the  school  building  and  run  in  connection  with  it,  for  such 
a  center  has  at  its  command  hundreds  of  the  world's  best  ad- 
vertisers— children.  Each  social  center  in  Milwaukee  issues  a 
weekly  newspaper  which  is  carried  into  the  homes  by  the  children 
of  the  regular  day  school.  A  social  center  proves  itself  a  marvelous 
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connecting  link  between  the  school  and  the  home — a  link  sadly- 
missing  in  many  educational  systems. 

Each  of  Milwaukee's  three  full-time  centers,  that  is,  those 
which  are  open  five  afternoons  and  six  evenings  a  week,  is  in 
charge  of  a  director  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 
During  hours  when  h^e  is  not  in  actual  charge  of  the  center,  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  the  community:  the  neighborhood 
places  of  amusement,  housing  conditions,  individuals  or  groups  of 
people  who  need  to  be  reached.  In  this  work  he  is  ably  assisted 
by  visiting  nurses  of  the  City  Health  Department,  which  has 
child  welfare  stations  housed  in  the  social  centers. 

The  day  school  principals  who  assume  charge  of  the  part-time 
centers, — those  open  only  four  evenings  a  week, — are  paid  accord- 
ing to  attendance.  This  stirs  them  to  greater  efforts  to  attract 
their  community  to  the  center.  Indeed  some  of  them  have  developed 
the  work  to  such  a  degree  that  the  school  board  has  now  authorized 
a  full-time  assistant  to  do  the  social  and  the  organization  work  in 
the  community. 

Social  center  directors,  as  well  as  their  assistants,  must  be 
men  and  women  of  keen  insight,  deep  sympathy,  and  abundant 
patience.  They  must  be  demonstrative  of  their  interest  in  the 
joys  and  sorrows,  the  work  and  the  play  of  those  who  come  to 
their  activities.  They  must  be  leaders  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word.     They  really  are  hosts  and  hostesses — not  attendants. 

The  varied  kinds  of  activities,  the  different  ages  and  types  of 
people  dealt  with  make  the  selection  of  workers  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance.  The  success  of  a  class  or  a  club  depends 
not  only  upon  the  ingenuity  and  the  brains  of  the  one  in  charge 
but  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  heart  and  soul.  Here  the  supervisor 
who  is  allowed  to  select  his  workers  on  the  basis  of  personality 
plus  training  and  experience  is  far  more  able  to  surround  himself 
with  a  corps  of  capable,  desirable  workers  than  the  one  who 
must  confine  his  selection  to  a  civil  service  list,  position  on  which 
is  obtained  through  measuring  up  to  rather  stereotyped  qualifications 
which  can  be  set  down  in  black  and  white.  It  is  but  natural  that 
in  a  system  of  paid  workers,  volunteer  service  does  not  thrive. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  schoolhouses  were  easily  made 
adaptable  for  social  center  work.  The  assembly  halls  were  fitted, 
for  athletic  games  and  gymnasium  work  by  screening  windows  and 
lights,  stripping  the  floors  for  indoor  baseball,  basket  ball,  volley 
ball.    Here  the  athletically  inclined  boy  or  girl  has  an  opportunity 
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for  physical  development.  Unless  students  at  some  institution  of 
learning,  our  young  people  can  find  few  places  where  they  can 
participate  in  athletic  games  and  gymnastics.  We  find  that  the 
working  boys  of  Milwaukee  are  not  particularly  fond  of  formal 
gymnastics  after  a  hard  day's  work,  so  we  feature  the  athletic 
games.  The  girls  have  shown  a  distinct  inclination  for  club,  wand 
and  dumbbell  drills,  aesthetic  dancing,  and  folk  dancing.  To  foster 
a  love  for  athletic  games  and  keep  up  the  interest,  leagues  are 
organized  among  the  various  centers.  The  girls'  gymnasium  classes 
are  required  periodically  to  contribute  a  number  to  the  regular 
entertainments.  In  the  gymnasium  classes  and  athletic  games 
segregation  is  at  all  times  maintained  with  the  exception  of  the 
Friday  night  boys'  match  games  to  which  girl  spectators  are  ad- 
mitted. 

In  this  same  hall,  dancing  classes  and  socials  are  held  on 
Saturday  evenings,  the  dancing  classes  from  7  to  9  o'clock  and 
the  socials  from  9  to  1 1 130.  These  socials  are  not  public.  No 
one  is  admitted  unless  known  to  the  director  or  introduced  to  him 
and  vouched  for  by  someone  whom  the  director  knows.  A  register 
is  kept  of  everyone  attending  the  dances. 

The  halls  are  closely  supervised.  A  yoimg  man  leaving  the 
building  is  asked  to  take  his  hat  and  coat  and  is  not  allowed 
to  return  that  evening.  This  regulation  discourages  going  out  for 
a  smoke  or  for  refreshments.  The  dancing  is  made  self-supporting 
by  a  nominal  charge  of  five  cents  for  the  dancing  class  and  ten 
cents  for  the  social,  which  money  is  used  to  pay  for  the  music, 
instructor,  chaperon,  wardrobe  boys,  and  door  keeper.  We  chose 
Saturday  night  for  our  dancing  because  that  is  the  banner  night 
for  the  low-class  dance  hall  with  which  we  are  competing. 

Feature  parties,  such  as  Hallowe'en  parties,  Japanese  parties, 
St.  Patrick's  parties  and  the  like  are  given  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance at  these  Saturday  evening  socials.  During  the  past  year  the 
crowds  grew  so  large  that  it  became  necessary  to  Umit  the  attend- 
ance to  three  hundred  at  each  of  the  various  centers.  The  school 
board  has  recently  authorized  dancing  in  six  schools  other  than 
social  centers,  making  thirteen  in  all. 

In  these  assembly  halls  bi-weekly  five  cent  entertainments  are 
held.  These  evening  entertainments  consist  of  moving  pictures, 
dramatic,  literary  and  musical  numbers  given  by  neighborhood  talent 
and  social  center  organizations. 

We  make   an   effort  to   conduct   these   entertainments   under 
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ideal  conditions,  each  sciiool  being  furnished  with  one  of  the  best 
moving  picture  machines  on  the  market,  large  stages  with  curtains 
and  foot-lights.  To  meet  the  fire  ordinance  the  moving  picture 
machines  are  housed  in  concrete  booths.  The  audiences  vary  in 
age  from  the  aged  grandfather  to  the  infant  who  is  left  to  sleep 
in  his  go-cart  in  the  corridor.  Since  one  bi  the  great  evils  of  the 
moving  picture  show  and  the  public  theatre  is  the  promiscuous 
seating  of  the  audience,  segregation  is  carried  out  at  our  entertain- 
ments by  reserving  one  section  for  parents  and  their  children, 
escorted  and  unescorted  girls,  and  another  section  for  men  and 
boys.  Thus  many  dangers  of  a  mixed  public  audience  are  mini- 
mized. No  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  admitted 
unless  accompanied  by  their  parents.  Children  are  required  to 
sit  with  their  parents.  This  rule  insures  good  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  children  and  keeps  the  family  unit  intact.  The  common 
practice  of  allowing  dancing  after  an  entertainment  is  strictly 
forbidden.  A  dance  following  a  public  entertainment  means  a 
public  dance.  The  admittance  fee  of  five  cents  gives  the  director 
a  small  working  fund  with  which  to  meet  the  many  little  bills 
that  spring  up  in  the  administration  of  a  social  center.  These 
bills  if  presented  to  the  school  board  are  likely  to  become  irritating 
to  the  members  of  the  board  who  do  not  always  understand  the 
inside  workings  of  a  center.  Furthermore  a  small  charge  makes 
a  more  appreciative  audience  and  places  some  of  the  expense  where 
it  partially  belongs.  Our  school  halls  having  a  seating  capacity 
from  four  to  eleven  hundred  are  nearly  always  taxed  to  their 
fullest  capacity  and  often  people  must  be  turned  away. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon,  entertainments  are  given  for  the 
school  children.  An  admission  fee  of  one  cent  is  charged.  These 
receipts  are  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  moving  picture  reels, 
operator,  door  keeper,  chaperon  and  musician.  The  large  at- 
tendances have  made  two  entertainments  an  afternoon  necessary, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Three  films  are  shown  at  each 
entertainment.  The  remainder  of  the  program  consists  of  a 
short  stereopticon  lecture  on  some  industrial,  historical  or  geograph- 
ical topic,  storytelling,  dramatic  numbers  by  the  juvenile  dramatic 
clubs,  and  other  numbers  which  appeal  to  children. 

Over  two  hundred  dollars  has  been  spent  for  slides  on  geo- 
graphical and  historical  topics.  The  children  of  the  neighboring 
schools  are  given  a  special  invitation  to  attend  these  entertain- 
ments when  the  stereopticon  or  moving  picture  numbers  pertafn 
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to  any  particular  topic  which  they  are  studying.  In  this  way  the 
center  becomes  an  aid  or  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  school  work. 

This  spring,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  school  board,  the 
assembly  halls  of  all  schools  were  experimentally  opened  for 
political  meetings  during  the  municipal  campaign.  The  results  were 
such  that  the  school  board  has  again  opened  its  assembly  halls 
for  political  meetings  during  the  coming  state  and  nation  campaign. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  assembly  halls,  as  a  rule  the  most  ex- 
pensive but  least  used  rooms  of  our  schools,  are  virtually  in  use 
every  evening  of  the  week,  housing  athletic  games,  gymnasium 
classes,  dances,  neighborhood  entertainments,  children's  moving 
picture  entertainments,  or  political  meetings. 

Basements  of  schools  are  partitioned  off  into  rooms  and  made 
pleasant  by  whitewashing  the  walls,  painting  the  cement  floors,  and 
brilliantly  lighting  with  electricity.  Where  not  enough  basement 
rooms  are  available  class  rooms  are  used.  Desks  are  screwed  in 
threes  to  wooden  strips  or  runners,  making  it  easy  to  silde  them  into 
the  corridor  so  that  the  room  can  be  used  for  any  activity  desired — 
be  it  dancing,  sewing  or  debating.  One  of  these  rooms  is  then 
used  as  a  library  or  reading  room  taking  the  place  of  the  costly 
library  branches  so  common  in  many  cities.  These  rooms  have 
in  my  estimation  a  greater  future  than  the  isolated  library  branches. 
The  patrons  of  a  library  as  a  rule  are  readers.  Rarely  does  an 
individual — a  non-reader — drop  in  to  make  a  survey  or  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity.  He  knows  that  it  contains  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers.  If  he  wishes  to  read,  he  is  welcome  to  come  in.  But 
the  participation  by  an  individual  in  his  favorite  pastime  other  than 
reading  in  a  building  containing  library  features  will  make  it  easy 
to  bring  him  to  the  reading  room  if  wisely  managed  by  those  in 
charge.  The  books  are  furnished  by  the  public  library.  The 
librarian  tries  to  cooperate  with  the  regular  day  school  in  directing 
the  reading  of  the  children  along  historical,  geographical  knd 
literary  Hnes.  The  public  school  library  branch  has  virtually  be- 
come a  fixed  policy  with  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  Board. 
Certain  periods  are  set  aside  for  storytelling.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Public  Museum  courses  are  given  in  birds,  Indian  life, 
minerals.  Every  library  is  furnished  with  a  phonograph.  The 
School  Board  has  purchased  $500  of  records.  An  effort  is  made 
to  acquaint  the  children  with  the  great  musical  artists,  composers, 
and  compositions,  the  different  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  the 
different   musical    combinations — duets,    trios,    quartets,    in    short, 
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the  object  of  the  course  is  to  create  a  love,  understanding,  and 
appreciation  of  good  music.  Books  and  periodicals  in  the  prevailing 
foreign  language  of  the  neighborhood  are  provided.  Evening 
schools  being  run  in  conjunction  with  these  centers,  these  foreign 
books  become  a  strong  magnet  to  the  library. 

One  room  is  equipped  with  three  pool  tables.  Since  no  boys 
under  sixteen  are  admitted,  the  frequenters  of  this  room  are 
usually  boys  already  expert  in  this  most  fascinating  game.  If  they 
do  not  know  the  game,  is  it  not  advisable  to  let  them  learn  it  in  a 
wholesome  environment,  particularly  at  the  age  when  they  crave 
to  do  things  and  to  go  to  places  not  quite  approved  of  by  their 
elders  ?  Saturation  at  this  age  may  eliminate  a  future  desire.  These 
pool  rooms  are  generally  crowded — so  crowded  that  one  principal 
recently  asked  me  for  bleachers  !  Our  pool  tables  are  the  connecting 
link  between  the  neighborhood  gangs  and  the  center.  The  person 
in  charge  is  generally  a  young  man  who  has  shown  leadership 
of  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 

Another  room  has  an  equipment  of  the  minor  games  such  as 
dominoes,  checkers,  various  card  games,  parchesi,  odd  pins  and 
the  like.  To  maintain  interest  bi-weekly  center  tournaments  and 
monthly  inter-center  tournaments  in  the  various  games  of  this 
room  are  held. 

A  fifth  room  has  its  lights  and  windows  protected  by  screens. 
It  is  here  that  the  boys  and  girls  work  off  some  of  their  super- 
fluous energy  in  the  low-organized  games — games  requiring  little 
skill  and  team  work  but  much  energy.  This  room  has  been  nick- 
named the  "roughhouse  room."  A  short  participation  in  the  games 
of  this  room  relieves  even  the  toughest  boy  of  his  superfluous 
energy  and  transforms  him  into  a  peaceable  citizen,  making  it  an 
easy  proposition  for  those  in  charge  to  direct  this  now  docile 
creature  to  the  other  activities  of  the  center. 

A  sixth  room  is  fitted  up  as  a  club  room  for  organizations  such 
as  science  clubs,  boy  scouts,  camp  fire  girls,  athletic  clubs,  mothers' 
clubs,  newsboys'  clubs,  afternoon  and  evening  sewing  classes,  mil- 
linery classes,  and  many  other  similar  activities.  I  hope  this  room 
may  some  day  be  used  as  a  smoking  room  for  the  men.  It  may 
then  partially  displace  that  most  social  clubroom — the  saloon. 
This  room  together  with  the  corridors  which  are  equipped  with 
settees  and  arm  chairs,  will  afford  a  meeting  place  for  men  to 
come  together  and  discuss  informally  the  social,  business,  and 
economic  questions  of  the  day. 
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A  seventh  room  is  fitted  up  with  shower  baths  and  lockers. 
Often  men  and  women  who  know  of  the  existence  of  a  natatorium 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  but  if  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  shower  baths  while  taking  part  in  other  activities, 
they  follow  the  crowd.  A  large  Turkish  towel  and  a  small  bar  of 
soap  are  furnished  at  a  cent  each — enough  to  pay  for  the  wear 
and  tear  and  laundering  of  the  towel  and  the  cost  of  the  soap. 

The  spacious  kindergarten  room  is  used  for  the  adult  glee 
clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  orchestras,  bands  and  civic  clubs  which 
may  meet  in  the  building.  Young  people  of  talent — literary,  dra- 
matic, musical — can  make  rapid  progress  in  their  particular 
lines  if  banded  together  and  meeting  with  those  similarly  endowed. 
Many  organizations  of  this  sort  have  been  taken  from  meeting 
places  not  conducive  to  the  best  of  morals. 

Another  room  is  used  as  a  wardrobe.  Every  person  entering 
a  center  is  directed  to  this  room  by  the  door  keeper.  Here  outer 
wraps  and  hats  are  checked  without  charge.  Relieving  a  person 
of  his  outer  garments  in  this  manner  has  a  tendency  to  make  him 
feel  more  at  home  and  to  induce  him  to  prolong  his  evening  visit. 

In  the  same  building  are  conducted  evening  classes  in  Enghsh 
for  foreigners.  One  center  had  an  attendance  of  three  hundred 
such  students.  Naturalization  classes  are  also  conducted.  Mil- 
waukee contains  hundreds  of  men  who  have  not  taken  out  their 
second  papers  and  who  dread  the  ordeal  of  the  examination  re- 
quired. They  welcome  the  opportunity  of  being  instructed  in 
the  lines  of  elementary  history  and  civics.  These  evening  classes 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  organization  of  various  clubs. 

Elementary  school  children  are  not  admitted  to  the  centers 
in  the  evening.  This  rule  is  the  result  of  public  opinion  that 
children  of  this  age  belong  around  the  family  hearth  in  the  even- 
ing. I  have  learned  to  welcome  the  dictates  of  this  sentiment,  for 
experience  has  shown  me  that  the  little  boy  drives  out  the  older 
boy  and  the  adult.  Two  afternoons  a  week  from  4  to  6  o'clock 
are  set  aside  for  school  boys  and  two  afternoons  for  school 
girls. 

The  afternoon  classes  are  divided  into  four  classes  according 
to  age.  They  are  shifted  from  one  room  to  another  every  thirty 
minutes  to  give  them  a  chance  to  spend  an  equal  period  in  each 
of  the  four  main  activities  of  the  afternoon  centers.  As  club 
activities  arise  in  the  different  groups,  one  or  more  of  these  main 
activities   are   dropped    for  the   particular  days   and   thus   almost 
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mechanically  a  good  attendance  is  obtained  at  the  club  activity 
without  disarranging  the  center  program.  Each  group  is  also 
given  a  stated  time  to  go  to  the  shower  baths. 

At  the  end  of  the  social  center  season,  each  center  holds  a 
closing  banquet  for  all  the  members  of  its  organized  activities. 
This  year  a  total  of  over  three  thousand  sat  down  at  the  various 
banquet  boards  on  Saturday  evening,  April  29th.  Addresses  were 
made  by  prominent  citizens,  numbers  were  rendered  by  the  center 
dramatic,  literary,  and  musical  clubs.  The  evening  closed  with 
dancing. 

This  year  the  dramatic  clubs  and  musical  organizations  united 
in  two  grand  concerts — twenty- four  organizations,  composed  of 
491  persons,  participating.  The  combined  audiences  numbered 
eighteen  hundred. 

Too  often  young  people  go  to  ruin  because  of  parents'  implicit 
faith  in  them  and  readiness  to  believe  their  accounts  of  where 
they  spend  their  evenings  and  the  kinds  of  recreation  offered  them. 
To  prevent  young  people  from  using  the  social  center  as  a  dodger, 
cards  are  issued  to  those  whose  parents  demand  them,  upon  which 
the  doorkeeper  writes  the  director's  name,  the  name  of  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  is  asking  for  it,  the  date,  the  hour  of  his  or 
her  arrival  and  the  hour  of  leaving.  Thus  any  parent  may  know 
the  exact  whereabouts  of  his  son  or  daughter.  This  is  freely 
advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  is  mentioned  to  the  parents  at  all 
entertainments. 

In  this  paper  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  briefly  the  plan  and  the 
administration  of  the  Milwaukee  social  centers  and  how  Milwaukee 
is  economizing  in  the  conducting  of  municipal  recreation  by  using 
buildings  already  at  its  command. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PARADOX 

THE   most   liberal   Christinas    givers   are   generally    the     most    selfish 
Christmas    givers.     They    have    so    many    things    to    buy  that  their 
shopping  often  is  not  finished  before   the  very  end  of    the    season. 
And  yet — 

Every  gift  bought  in  Christmas  Week  entails  hardship  upon  the  army 
of  bundle  wrappers,  cash  clerks  and  delivery  men,  as  well  as  upon  the 
salespeople  behind  the  counter. 

To  these  people  Christmas  represents  a  season  of  fearful  overwork, 
put  upon  them  by  thoughtless  buyers  who  in  their  generous  gift-giving 
forget  the  real  spirit  of 

"Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  Toward  Men" 
\170N'T  you  make  a  special  effort  this  year  to  complete  your  Christmas 
'•     shopping  before  December  15th. 
THE  CONSUMERS*  LEAGUE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  106  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 
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Play  in  Education  Illustrated,  $1.50 

By  Joseph  Lee,   President   of   Playground   and   Recreation 
Association  of  America,  Author  of  "Constructive  and  Pre- 
ventive Philanthropy." 
A  comprehensive  discussion  of  play  in  the  life  of  the  child,  of  the  developing 
boy  and  girl,  and  finally  of  the  function  of  activities  commonly  designated  as 
play  in  the  life  of  every  individual      It  is  the  most  significant  book  of  the 
century  on  the  subject  treated.     1  lis  work  is  in  fact  a  deUghtful  treatise  on 
the  psychology  of  child  developmt  .it  with  play  in  the  midst  of  things  where 
it  belongs. 

Education  Through  Play  Educational^  Edition,  $1.25 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.,  former  Secretary |of^the ^Play- 
ground Association  of  America  and  Supervisor  of  Jthe  Play- 
grounds of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  book  shows  the  best  methods  of  laying  out  and  equipping  school  grounds, 
gives  rules  for  the  games  best  suited  to  school  yards,  and  offers  a  plan  for  tne 
adequate  organization  of  play,  both  during  the  summer  time  and  the  school 
year. 

The  Practical  Conduct  of  Play  $1.50 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis. 
This  volume  is  a  thorough  summing  up  of  the  subject  of  pubUc  playgrounds 
by  an  authority  on  this  subject. 

The  Posture  of  School  Children  $  1.50 

By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, Public  Schools,  New  York  City,  Ex-Secretary  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  Member  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

This  book  deals  constructively   with  the  maintenance  of  good  posture  in 

growing  children. 

Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium    $1.50 

By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft. 
A  practical  guide  for  the  player  of  games  and  for  the  teacher  or  leader  of 
games.     The  games  have  been  collected  from  many  sources,  with  a  view  of 
securing   novel   and   interesting   as   well   as   thoroughly   tried    and   popular 
material,  ranging  from  traditional  to  modem  gymnasium  and  athletic  games. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Dallas 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Atlanta 

Send  your  order  for  any  of  the  above  named  books  to 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

1  Madison  Avenue,  Neve  York  City 

or  order  direct  mentioning   The    Playground 
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American  City  , 

Comiaunity  Christmaf-  Decorations  in  Penn  Square,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
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Beaches  for  the  People. — 

New  York  is  now  enjoying  her 
beaches.  But  in  1907  nearly  all 
of  these  beaches  were  in  the 
hands  of  commercial  companies. 
The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search broi  ,  t  the  situation  to 
public  attf  ion.  A  test  case 
brought  a  .o.ig  legal  struggle, 
an  appeal,  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals  that  the 
beaches  are  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  public  property. 

High  School  Class  in  Play- 
ground Management. — Key- 
ser,  West  Virginia,  opened  to 
students  of  the  three  upper 
classes  of  the  high  school,  to 
teachers  and  to  townspeople,  a 
practical  course  in  playground 
management.  A  recitation  was 
held  each  morning  from  seven- 
thirty  until  eight-thirty  and  the 
members  of  the  class  took  charge 
of  the  playground  every  after- 
noon from  the  time  school  was 
out  until  five  o'clock.  Theory  of 
play,  based  on  Curtis'  Education 
through  Play  and  about  two 
hundred  common  games  were 
taught.  High  school  credits 
were  given  for  the  course.  Citi- 
zens came  and  saw  the  work.  It 
was  then  an  easy  matter  to  raise 
four  hundred  dollars  to  continue 
the  work  on  the  playground 
throughout  the  summer,  the 
practice  play  directors  becoming 
regularly  paid  play  leaders. 


Original  Activity  of  Com- 
merce Club. — In  Toledo,  the 
Commerce  club  is  feeling  very 
proud  of  its  successful  tent  city 
camp  for  tiired  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. One^  hundred  and  fifty 
enjoyed  tlfe  sandy  beach  and 
shady  grove  and  were  edified 
and  amused  by  the  program  of 
housekeeping  and  hygiene  lec- 
tures and  evening  entertain- 
ments. 

Easy  to  Give  Parties. — 
Every  girl  ^an  have  a  party  in 
Grand  Rapids  for  the  park  com- 
missioners have  provided  a  little 
house  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the 
wading  pools,  where  thirty  or 
fewer  can  be  accommodated. 
There  is  a  piano  and  the  janitor 
and  his  wife  on  the  second  floor 
can  provide  refreshments  at  lit- 
tle expense  on  short  notice. 

Boy  Scouts  in  Scotland. — 
The  boys  of  a  troop  in  Cumber- 
land, under  the  direction  of  a 
woman,  with  two  men  assistants, 
have  a  garden  in  which  vege- 
tables are  raised  for  the  use  of  a 
soldiers'  hospital. 

Community  Play  in  Battle 
Creek.— The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
has  set  its  Community  Play 
Committee  to  work  to  get  all 
Battle  Creek,  young  and  old,  to 
playing.  A  children's  play  festi- 
val and  boy  scout  demonstration 
were  followed    by    a    costume 
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parade.  Three  thousand  chil- 
dren, armed  with  hundreds  of 
horns,  joyously  marched  through 
the  city.  In  the  evening,  five 
thousand  couples  danced  on  a 
new  asphalt  pavement. 

Rest  Center.— The  Phila- 
delphia City  Playgrounds  As- 
sociation has  opened  a  "rest  cen- 
ter" in  the  yard  of  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House.  Such  a  .-enter 
is  a  boon  to  the  women  and  girls 
of  this  busy  and  crowded  dis- 
trict. 

Keep  a  "log."— The  Detroit 
Recreation  Bulletin  advocates  a 
record  book  for  every  play- 
ground. One  play  leader  there 
uses  a  five-cent  copy  book,  into 
which  go  notes  for  the  bulletin 
board,  coming  events,  scores  of 
ball  games,  visits  of  supervisors, 
and  everything  worthy  of  note. 

Getting  the  Most  out  of 
Dancing. — Speaking  in  the 
training  course  for  recreation 
workers  in  Detroit,  Miss  Sidney 
E.  Bock  said  of  dancing: 

"Recreational  dancing  should 
be  a  playing  together.  We 
should  choose  dances  in  which 
everybody  can  take  part.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  should  urge 
health  and  strength  for  our  peo- 
ple, we  must  promote  grace,  for 
therein  lies  the  beauty  of  the 
dance.  Grace  comes  to  the 
group  first  and  then  to  the  in- 
dividual. Grace  of  body  should 
be  coupled  with  that  of  mind 
and  the  effect  observed  in  bet- 


tered manners.  Social  grace,  or 
the  ability  to  get  along  well  with 
one  another  and  make  things 
pleasanter  in  general,  is  what  we 
are  striving  after. 

"Choose  dances  for  beginners 
simple  enough  for  all  to  learn 
quickly.  Present  those  requir- 
ing skill  after  a  group  has  con- 
fidence. Encourage  the  dramatic 
in  the  dance  but  do  not  make  it 
of  paramount  interest.  En- 
courage sturdy,  rather  than 
emotional,  dances  for  the  young.*' 

A  Correspondence  Play- 
ground.— While  the  playground 
at  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  was 
closed  last  summer  during  the 
poliomyelitis  epidemic.  Miss 
Anne  R.  Smith,  the  play  leader, 
devised  a  scheme  of  playing  by 
mail.  Games,  riddles,  guessing 
contests  were  sent  to  the  chil- 
dren and  they  were  invited  to 
submit  original  drawings,  stories 
and  poems.  The  names  of  con- 
test winners  were  published  in 
the  local  bulletin.  A  prize  was 
given  for  the  best  original  riddle. 

Why  Not  Private  Air?— An 
editorial  writer  quotes  one  of 
those  who  have  fenced  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  as  saying, 
"We  do  not  object  to  people's 
using  our  private  beaches, 
but — ."  The  editorial  asks  why 
he  should  not  also  say,  "We  do 
not  object  to  people's  breathing 
our  private  air,  but — "  or,  "We 
do  not  object  to  people's  enjoy- 
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ing  our  private  sunshine,  but — ."  hears  the  following  dialogue  be- 
Why  not?  tween  men  on  the  eve  of  a  legal 

Nothing  Else  to  Do!— Win-  holiday: 

throp    Carter    of    the    Nashua  "Goin'   to  work  tomorrow?'* 

Gummed    and    Coated    Paper  "May   as   well.     There   ain't 

Company    says    he    frequently  nothing  else  to  do!" 
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Otto  T.  Mallery,   Member  Board  of  Directors,   Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

I  was  just  telling  my  dinner  companion  the  difference  between 
a  pike  and  a  monkey.  A  pike  was  placed  in  an  aquarium  separated 
by  a  glass  partition  from  some  small  fish,  his  natural  prey.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  fish  he  darted  at  them  and  of  course  came  in 
colhsion  with  the  glass.  He  repeated  this  performance  at  intervals 
for  about  three  months,  often  striking  with  such  force  as  to  stun 
himself. 

Contrast  an  experiment  with  a  more  theorizing  creature.  A 
monkey  was  given  some  eggs  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  paper.  Then, 
after  he  grew  accustomed  to  opening  the  paper  and  eating  the  eggs, 
he  was  given  a  wasp  similarly  wrapped  up  which,  when  the  paper 
was  opened,  promptly  flew  out  and  stung  him. 

For  the  monkey  that  single  experiment  was  enough.  He  did 
not  get  caught  a  second  time.  But  neither  did  he  rush  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  things  wrapped  in  paper  are  dangerous.  He  simply 
held  each  piece  of  paper  up  to  his  ear  and  gave  it  a  shake  before 
he  opened  it  and  so  successfully  continued  to  choose  the  eggs  with- 
out again  encountering  the  wasp. 

The  task  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  our  National  Playground 
Association  has  been  to  avoid  obeying  that  impulse,  like  the  pike^ 
to  strike  out  for  playgrounds  no  matter  what  the  result.  The  task 
of  our  leader  has  been  to  play  the  sedulous  ape,  to  choose  the  ^ggs^ 
of  continued  playground  growth  without  being  stung  by  the  wasp 
of  reaction. 

Play  is  a  serious  business.  The  growth  of  every  child  is  the 
story  of  a  Sleeping  Beauty,  in  which  Play  takes  the  part  of  the  Prince. 

♦Address  given  in  presenting  statute,  The  Sprinter  to  Joseph  Lee,  President  of  the  Play- 
ground suid  Recreation  Association  of  America 
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As  the  Prince  awakened  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  so  organized  play  is 
transforming  the  leisure  hours  of  the  new  generation  into  character, 
growth  and  citizenship.  Play  asks  no  further  justification  and  needs 
none.     For  life  itself,  is  in  the  last  analysis,  a  Sporting  Proposition. 

It  is  good  sportsmanship  for  me  to  state  at  this  point  that 
everything  I  have  said  is  contained  in  a  book  called  Play  in  Edu- 
cation. Everything,  I  am  likely  to  say  is  contained  in  the  same  book. 
Everything  that  has  been  said  by  other  speakers  at  this  Congress 
will  also  be  found  in  its  pages — excepting,  of  course,  the  addresses 
of  the  other  speakers  at  this  banquet.  The  name  of  the  author  has 
escaped  me  for  the  moment.     We  may  come  back  to  him  later. 

I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  us  have  read  this  book,  For  not  all 
of  us  have  read  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  our  own  churches,  but 
we  have  heard  people  talk  who  have  read  these  Confessions  of  Faith. 
Somehow  we  get  to  know  all  our  friends  know.  This  is  hard  on 
them  but  very  convenient  for  us. 

Have  you  not  wondered  why  philosophers  like  Kant  and 
Leibnitz  wrote  those  great  volumes — heavy  both  ways?  They 
must  have  known  that  few  would  read  and  fewer  understand  them. 
But  being  wise  men,  they  must  also  have  known  that  the  few  who 
did  read  them  would  be  so  pleased  with  themselves  even  if  bored 
with  the  book,  that  they  would  not  rest  until  they  had  chattered 
and  scattered  the  contents  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  You 
who  have  not  read  this  light  and  airy  philosophy.  Play  in  Education, 
are  useful  citizens.     You  also  serve  who  sit  and  Hsten 

Now  the  author  often  refers  to  the  great  belonging  instinct. 
He  himself  is  the  incarnation  of  the  belonging  instinct.  Not  because 
he  belongs  to  Boston, — although  that  counts  on  earth  as  it  doubt- 
less does  in  heaven.  Not  because  he  belongs  to  the  true  philoso- 
phers of  our  day  and  generation.  Not  because  he  belongs  to  the 
influential  leaders  of  constructive  philanthropy,  but  because  he 
l^elongs  to  us  and  we  are  the  United  States  of  America. 

America  is  shot  through  with  interwoven  strands  of  high  ideals 
and  practical  politics.  Our  National  Association  is  guided  by  high 
purpose  and  common  sense.  Our  field  secretaries  range  the  land. 
They  preach  the  gospel  of  play — and  see  the  leading  boss.  They 
shout  the  good  news  from  the  house  top  and  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  sub-committee  of  councils  in  the  inner  chamber, — and  that 
just  before  the  final  vote.  They  say  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools:  "Your  schools  are  the  best  in  the  state  but  your  rival 
town  has  more  playgrounds."     They  say  to  the  mayor:     "You 
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have  the  most  up-to-date  town  hereabouts  but  Bohunkus,  the  town 
across  the  river,  has  a  year-round  recreation  system."  They  dream 
dreams,  then  get  up  early  to  make  them  come  true.  They  keep 
up  a  curtain  of  fire  upon  the  entrenchments  of  the  universal  enemy 
^Inertia — while  the  Chief  of  Staff  directs  the  fire,  gathers  munitions, 
supplies  ideas,  and  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good. 

During  the  generalship  of  our  Chief  of  Staff,  the  play  map  of 
America  has  been  profoundly  improved,  from  Washington  to 
Georgia,  from  Massachusetts  to  California.  Our  national  ideals 
have  been  advanced  toward  realization.  Our  Chief  of  Staff  is  able 
to  state  the  terms  on  which  peace  will  be  concluded.  Not  a  Pax 
Romana,  not  a  Pax  Germanica,  not  a  Pax  Brittanica,  but  a  Pax 
Americana.  Not  a  peace  by  conquest,  not  a  crushing  peace;  but  a 
peace  by  Education — on  a  fair  bill  and  no  favor. 

The  playground  is  one  of  the  fairest  fields  in  American  life. 
In  the  words  of  our  Chief,  "It  is  not  primarily  the  young  man,  but 
our  civilization,  which  is  on  trial.  It  is  my  own  soul  that  it  is  my 
business  to  fulfill.  It  is  the  only  soul  I  have."  Verily  the  first 
commandment  of  the  Youthful  Spirit,  is  "Thou  Shalt  Play  the 
Game."  The  life  purpose  of  our  Chief  of  Staff  is  the  fulfillment  of 
that  commandment. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  modern  Chief  of  Staff  to  wear  all  his 
medals.  Our  Chief  despises  medals,  as  he  loves  to  play  the  game 
itself. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Mallery  unveiled  the  beautiful  bronz  statue, 
"The  Sprinter.") 

You  see  therefore  before  you  something  no  Chief  of  Staff  can 
wear  upon  his  chest.     It  must  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  sculptor  is  Tait  McKenzie  whose  heroic  medallion,  "The 
Joy  of  Effort,"  adorns  the  great  granite  gates  of  the  Stadium  at 
Stockholm,  to  commemorate  the  American  victory  at  the  Fifth 
Olympic  Games. 

The  bronze  represents  a  young  man  starting  on  the  race  of  life, 
even  as  our  Chief  is  always  young  and  always  starting  out  anew. 

The  scores  of  names  engraved  upon  the  base  are  a  few  of  those 
men  and  women  whose  life  work  has  been  made  richer,  whose  vision 
has  been  made  clearer,  or  whose  joy  of  living  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  life,  work  and  spirit  of  our  Chief. 

In  behalf  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  I  present  this  lasting  token  of  our  appreciation  of  Joseph 
Lee,  a  Builder  of  the  new  Democracy. 
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I  have  worked  very  hard  for  the  success  of  this  meeting.  I 
liave  been  in  correspondence,  for  several  months,  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, who  is  a  "live  wire"  in  this  movement.  I  have  been  working 
all  these  months,  since  it  was  proposed  to  bring  the  Association  to 
Michigan,  to  make  it  a  valuable  meeting.  I  am  interested  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  it  was  largely  for  Michigan  that  I  made 
this  effort.     I  take  pleasure  in  making  this  frank  statement. 

It  is  eminently  appropriate  that  a  commonwealth  progressive 
in  thought  should  undertake  to  bring  its  cities  and  villages  and 
farming  centers  up  to  the  highest  standard  in  providing  wholesome 
public  recreation  for  all  its  people. 

"During  the  past  three  years  eighty-six  cities  of  Michigan  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  National  Association  on  some 
phase  of  the  play  movement.  When  the  National  Association  was 
organized  in  Washington  in  1906  not  a  city  of  the  state  conducted 
a  single  playground  with  a  play  leader  in  charge.  In  1915  over  17 
cities  conducted  playgrounds  with  play  leaders. 

"The  National  Association  through  its  field  staff  and  corre- 
spondence department  has  tendered  service  nowhere  else  obtainable 
to  many  cities  of  the  state  now  well  to  the  fore  in  the  movement. 

"Detroit's  splendid  system  under  the  administration  of  a  high 
power  Recreation  Commission  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Association  and  local  organizations. 

"A  campaign  for  wholesale  recreation  in  the  state  is  being 
carried  on  by  expert  field  workers  of  the  Association  who  will  work 
from  one  to  twelve  weeks  as  needed  in  each  community  to  help 
make  an  intensive  study  of  local  needs  and  possibilities;  bring  the 
best  experience  of  all  to  meet  the  needs  of  each;  guard  the  com- 
munity against  costly  mistakes  and  set-backs;  unify  or  coordinate 
the  scattered  local  forces;  overcome  inertia;  plan,  educate,  initiate, 
demonstrate,  adjust  and  keep  tactfully  at  work  in  each  community 
to  help  develop  an  appropriate,  adequate  system  of  playground 
and  recreation  activities,  sustained  by  public  funds  and  backed  by  an 
intelligent  public  opinion. 

"Michigan  is  awake  to  the  needs  of  its  children:  witness  the 
organization  of  the  Michigan  Child  Welfare  Congress  which  pur- 

*  Address  given  at  Recreation  Congress,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October  2-6,  1916 
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poses  to  draw  together  all  the  forces  in  the  state  interested  in  the 
children  and  work  out  with  them  a  unified,  comprehensive  program 
for  child  welfare. 

"Already  field  workers  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  have  begun  in  three  cities  of  the  state  to 
develop  systems  of  public  recreation  on  a  year-round  basis. 

"The  small  cities  and  rural  districts  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
Communities  of  the  state,  large  or  small,  who  are  in  dead  earnest 
about  the  play  life  of  their  children  and  the  leisure  time  of  adults 
may  be  assured  they  will  have  the  active  cooperation  of  the  National 
Association  with  its  staff  of  experts  and  its  accumulated  information 
and  experience  gathered  from  hundreds  of  cities  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

"According  to  the  very  conservative  figure  of  experts,  that  five 
hours  per  day  per  individual  is  a  minimum  of  leisure  time  available, 
there  is  now  in  the  State  of  Michigan  the  impressive  and  incompre- 
hensible total  of  14,050,865  hours  or  1,604  years  of  leisure  time 
available  per  day. 

"This  leisure,  if  measured  economically,  represents  at  the  low 
valuation  of  ten  cents  per  hour  a  total  of  $1,405,085.00  per  day  or 
$512,856,572  per  year  to  this  State.  The  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  Michigan  in  1909  was  $162,005,000;  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts $500,000,000.  There  is  no  resource  in  the  grasp  of  the  state 
so  great  as  the  leisure  of  its  people,  a  resource  which  may  be  realized 
upon  immediately  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  and  which 
will  return  undreamed-of  value  in  education  and  social  betterment. 

"The  positive  perils  of  unplanned  leisure  are  familiar  to  all. 
The  various  recreation  surveys  show  conclusively  that  delinquency 
and  crime,  bad  habits  and  profanity,  brutality  and  immorality,  are 
the  crops  the  city  harvests  from  idleness,  nothing  to  do,  no  definite 
plans  for  the  out-of -school  and  out-of-door  hours. 

"The  negative  perils  are  probably  greater  than  the  positive. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  measure  wha-t  might  have  been.  Yet  the 
greatest  crime  of  all  is  the  crime  of  arrested  development,  because 
it  is  in  reality  the  crime  of  murder.  Many  a  brain  has  been  inocu- 
lated in  lazy,  dissipated  leisure  hours  with  the  bacilli  of  inertia  and 
has  been  as  effectively  put  out  of  business  as  a  moral  force  and  a 
radiant  energy  as  if  paralyzed  by  a  blood-clot.  The  chief  complaint 
is  not  that  so  much  leisure  time  is  misused  as  that  it  is  not  used  at 
all.  The  reports  from  one  city  show  that  the  churches,  theatres, 
pictiu-e  places,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  Young 
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Women's  Christian  Assbciation  use  for  good  (if  we  count  them  all 
in  that  direction)  but  1,362  hours  per  week,  and  that  the  saloons 
supply  7,992  hours  per  week,  making  a  total  of  9,354  hours  per  week 
for  good  and  bad  as  against  twenty-nine  years  of  leisure  opportunity 
per  day  possessed  by  that  city. 

"It  is  the  vast,  undiscovered  uses  of  leisure  that  challenge  our 
wits,  and  wholesome  public  recreation  should  make  as  strong  a  bid 
for  it  as  commerce. 

"The  educator,  the  social  workers,  the  preacher,  all  socialized 
citizens,  ought  to  get  together  and  capture  leisure  in  the  com- 
munity, get  it  where  it  may  be  controlled,  which  suggests  my 
second  point,  namely,  the  process  of  converting  leisure*  from  a 
liability  to  an  asset  is  one  of  organization,  of  using  modern  facihties 
and  stirring  the  public  interest  to  secure  adequate  support. 

"Seventeen  cities  of  Michigan,  representing  a  total  population 
of  928,630  reported  organiz.ed  playgrounds  and  recreation  activities 
last  year.  Detroit  is  the  largest  and  Houghton  the  smallest  place 
reported.  There  were  thirty-seven  centers  operated  throughout 
the  year  in  Michigan,  thirty-one  of  them  in  Detroit  alone.  There 
were  forty-six  workers  giving  full  time  throughout  the  year  to  the 
work  and  one  hundred  eighteen  centers  were  maintained  under 
leadership  part  of  the  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  all 
the  centers  in  the  state  in  July  and  August,  1915,  was  under  thirty- 
four  thousand  and  the  average  daily  attendance  at  winter  centers 
was  under  eight  thousand. 

"Compare  these  averages  with  the  school  enrollment  in  Michi- 
gan of  545,775  below  the  high  school  and  35,586  in  the  high  school 
and  preparatory  schools,  and  see  how  small  a  proportion  of  the 
recreational  needs  has  been  met. 

"The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  reports  1,099,231 
children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  Michigan  and  there  were  less 
than  forty-two  thousand  reached  by  the  public  recreation  systems 
of  the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  that  forty-two  thousand 
represent  adult  attendance. 

"Of  the  1,099,231  under  twenty  612,030  live  in  riwal  com- 
munities and  487,201  in  urban  communities.  Most  of  the  children 
of  the  state  are  in  communities  of  under  two  thousand  five  hundred 
people  and  as  yet  the  recreation  problem  in  the  small  community 
has  not  been  solved  in  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  way. 

"The  form  of  organization  is  largely  a  matter  of  local  con- 
ditions.    It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  what  the  adminis- 
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trative  body  is  called  or  just  who  is  on  it,  if  the  work  is  done  and  if 
definite  progress  is  made  through  the  year  in  the  number  of  children 
reached  by  the  highest  forms  of  play  method  and  leadership  and 
in  the  more  socially  valuable  forms  of  adult  recreation  introduced 
in  leisure  hours. 

"The  state  possesses  great  resources  and  facilities  which  may 
be  used.  In  19 14,  8718  buildings  were  used  as  schoolhouses.  The 
value  of  school  property  in  that  year  was  $44,389,1 10. 

"In  a  well-to-do  middle  western  city,  consideration  was  given 
to  the  recreation  problem  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens  and  by  the 
city  government.  After  much  discussion  and  inquiry,  it  was 
thought  $600  might  be  appropriated  for  the  work.  When  the 
budget  was  finally  made  up,  this  amount  was  cut  to  $300.  How 
any  self-respecting  American  community,  thriving  under  the 
present  unprecedented  prosperity,  could  bring  itself  to  appropriate 
the  gigantic  sum  of  $300  for  the  play  of  its  fifteen  thousand  children 
is  perplexing! 

"If  there  is  any  one  idea  which  ought  to  be  squelched,  it  is  that 
a  recreation  system  is  a  cheap  thing.  The  public  does  care  for  its 
children.  It  requires  little  argument  to  convince  a  city  that  the 
children  are  its  most  precious  treasure,  economically  and  spiritually, 
that  investment  in  the  conservation  of  child  life  'repays  in  after 
years  a  usury  of  profit  beyond  our  most  sanguine  dreams'. 

"Of  the  $4,066,377.15  reported  as  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  play  center  development,  Michigan  spent  $121,097.90. 
Contrast  this  expenditure  with  the  amount  received  for  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  in  1913-1914  of  $21,881,635.03. 

"The  school  year  in  Michigan  is  eight  months  or  approximately 
160  days  of  five  hours  each,  that  is,  Michigan  had  $21,881,635.03 
to  spend  for  800  hours  of  its  children's  time. 

"Every  child  is  active  at  least  twelve  hours  in  every  twenty- 
four.  Some  parents  could  prove  successfully,  no  doubt,  that  their 
children  are  active  twenty-four  hoiurs  a  day.  Twelve  active  hoiurs 
per  day  make  a  total  of  4,380  hours  per  year.  Deducting  the  800 
in  school,  there  remains  3580  active  hours  for  which  Michigan 
invested  $121,097  as  against  the  $21,881,635.03  for  the  time  spent 
in  school.  This  is  like  a  farmer  cultivating  only  one  side  of  his  corn 
rows  and  expecting  to  secure  a  crop. 

"After  all,  the  dynamic  of  a  recreation  system  is  personality. 
If  a  well-organized  system  is  established  in  a  community,  if  the  best 
facilities  are  developed,  and  if  the  machinery  is  put  in  well-oiled 
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condition,  it  will  never  take  leisure  as  it  is  today  and  turn  out  a  new 
leisure  as  an  asset  to  the  community  unless  someone  puts  his  life 
blood  into  it. 

"When  the  great  Galilean  social  worker,  who  understood 
children  so  well,  made  purity,  righteousness,  mercy,  sympathy, 
peacemaking,  and  the  enduring  of  persecutions  as  conditions  of 
citizenship  in  the  new  social  order  called  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he 
gave  the  long  view  and  the  straight  road  and  the  complete  service 
as  the  method. 

"Recreation  leadership  is  no  summertime  job;  it  is  a  man's 
work  and  worthy  of  the  highest  patriotic  consecration. 

"The  machinery  of  the  converting  process  as  a  whole  has  been 
worked  out  pretty  well.  (The  United  States  Bulletin  No.  28, 
Bureau  of  Education  gives  much  valuable  information.)  If  it 
were  a  question  of  'What  shall  we  do?'  the  work  now  done  would 
be  sufficient  answer.  It  is  more  a  question  of  'Who  will  do  it?' 
and  'How  shall  it  be  done?' 

"The  superintendent  of  recreation  in  a  large  city  or  the  director 
of  community  activities  in  the  smaller  place  must  be  an  experienced 
and  trained  executive.  He  must  be  a  man  who  knows  the  technical 
side  of  his  work.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  best  practice 
throughout  the  country  and  be  able  to  secure  the  best  returns  for 
the  money  invested.  He  must  be  able  to  interpret  the  funda- 
mentals of  recreation  to  his  community  by  his  work  and  his  words 
to  the  end  that  the  people  will  be  increasingly  favorable  to  adequate- 
ly equip  and  man  the  system.  He  must  recognize  that  the  key 
to  the  whole  leisure-time  problem  is  in  developing  habits  of  whole- 
some activity  in  the  boys  and  girls.  A  man  who  has  been  happily 
and  usefully  active  through  leisure  hours  of  his  boyhood  is  not  likely 
to  fritter  away  or  misuse  his  leisure  as  a  man. 

"The  socialization,  solidarity,  and  wholesome  strength  of  our 
civilization  may  be  attained  through  the  alertness,  moral  courage, 
and  radiant  energy  of  the  managers  of  leisure  time,  who  have  faith 
in  humanity  and  democracy,  who  know  that  when  people  talk 
together,  sing  together  and  play  together  the  ideals  of  brotherhood 
are  actually  being  realized." 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  debt  we  educators  owe  to 
our  great  industrial  organizations.  Today  many  of  our  great 
manufacturers  have  discovered  that  the  element  of  recreation  is 
important  for  securing  efficiency  in  their  work.  They  have  put 
into  practice  the  gospel  of  sanitation  through  the  generous  use  of 
light,  air,  and  recreation.     Today  our  leading  factories  have  made 
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splendid  provisions  along  these  lines.  Some  of  us  instructors 
have  learned  that  if  we  are  teaching  a  young  man  to  become  a 
telegrapher,  it  is  not  best  to  keep  him  constantly  at  the  keyboard, 
but  that  he  must  now  and  then  have  a  change  in  his  work,  and  that 
change  represents  recreation.  There  is  a  very  real  relation  between 
work  and  play  in  making  for  efficiency.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
these  manufacturers  are  not  all  brutes.  They  are  studying  the 
welfare  of  mankind  constantly,  and  looking  to  their  own  welfare 
at  the  same  time.  They  have  learned  that  their  own  welfare 
depends  upon  the  welfare  of  their  employees  and  that  recreation 
has  come  to  be  an  important  factor  in  their  great  industrial  insti- 
tutions. 

In  this  generation  we  have  certain  problems  that  our  ancestors 
did  not  have.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm, — an  indescribable 
farm, — and  I  had  supposed  that  my  life  as  a  child  was  made  up 
largely  of  work  and  with  no  recreation  until  I  studied  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  present  day.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
boy  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  under  modern  conditions,  that  has 
had  more  fun  in  a  given  unit  of  time  than  I  had  on  that  old  hill 
farm.  I  did  not  need  supervision;  I  would  have  resented  it.  All  I 
wanted  was  a  chance,  and  my  father  gave  it  to  me, — sometimes  an 
hour  off,  sometimes  a  whole  day,  sometimes  an  entire  week.  My 
five  sisters,  although  they  do  not  play  as  much  now  as  they  once 
did  and  still  rather  believe  that  work  is  more  important  than  play, 
I  am  sure  would  tell  you  that  they  had  a  jolly  time  on  the  old  farm. 
Some  people  think  an  old  horse  ought  not  to  play,  but  I  believe 
the  older  the  horse  the  more  he  should  play.  No  one  brought 
up  in  the  city  can  understand  the  fun  we  had,  so  what's  the  use  of 
my  wasting  my  time  trying  to  make  some  of  you  understand! 

An  industrial  revolution  has  taken  place  in  this  country.  The 
good  old  days  are  gone,  and  some  of  you  will  say,  here  is  an  old 
codger  advocating  the  recreation  and  play  of  the  days  of  long  ago. 
I  am  not  advocating  that.  I  know  that  the  old  times  have  forever 
gone.  Don't  I  know  that  girls  nowadays  have  not  the  kind  of  work 
in  the  homes  through  which  they  cooperate  with  the  mother  and 
the  boys  with  the  father,  that  they  cannot  go  sleighriding  with 
father, — perhaps  behind  an  ox  team,  that  they  do  not  knit  their 
own  stockings  and  mittens,  and  so  on,  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing 
it?  We  don't  have  husking  bees  now.  Talk  about  cooperation, — 
husking  bees  were  the  very  essence  of  cooperation,  and  likewise 
the  apple-parings,  and  the  frequent  quiltings.     While  they  had 
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their  fun  they  were  also  under  the  old  regime  doing  something  use- 
ful ;  and  nowadays  while  they  have  their  fun  they  are  doing  nothing 
that  is  useful.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  boys  and  girh 
now  on  the  farms  who  cannot  have  fun  while  they  work?  If  I  had 
been  told  fifty  years  ago  of  certain  machines  that  would  be  put  on 
the  farm  I  should  have  said  impossible.  We  used  to  rake  the  hay 
"with  hand-rakes;  now  we  do  it  with  horse  rakes;  we  used  to  cut  the 
<:lover  and  timothy  with  hand-scythes;  now  we  doit  with  mowing 
machines.  But  it  is  not,  after  all,  so  much  the  side  of  recreation 
on  the  farm  that  I  want  to  lay  stress  on,  as  it  is  another  problem, — 
a  feature  you  will  not  want  me  to  talk  about,  I'm  afraid.  I  am 
•enthusiastically  with  you  in  the  recreation  movement.  Don't 
forget  that.  But  I  am  enthusiastically  with  you,  if  you  are  with 
me,  in  the  matter  of  not  letting  down  in  this  country  on  the  matter 
of  good,  efficient,  wholesome  work.  The  only  men  and  women  that 
bother  me  are  those  who  consume  all  their  time  in  leisure.  That 
is  no  argument  against  recreation.  There  is  a  tendency  to  give 
too  much  attention  to  a  kind  of  leisure  that  is  perfumed  with 
aristocracy.  I  would  like  to  use  the  language  that  only  Billy 
Sunday  is  allowed  to  use,  in  describing  it.  A  Democrat  understands 
Billy  Sunday,  if  the  rest  of  you  don't.  Don't  lose  sight  of  that. 
Your  recreation  movement  is  not  worthy  of  encouragement  unless 
it  stands  for  training  the  boy  and  the  girl  to  do  efficient  work, — 
manual  work.  Every  man,  in  whatever  walk  of  life,  should  do 
every  day,  in  order  to  save  his  soul,  some  sort  of  useful  manual 
work.  Your  movement  somehow  must  do  what  I  ask  of  education. 
It  must  connect  the  home  and  the  school.  The  home  cannot  put 
all  the  work  of  training  the  child  off  on  to  the  school,  or  on  to  the 
playground,  and  thus  shirk  its  responsibility.  I  want  this  move- 
ment to  reach  the  adults  quite  as  much  as  it  reaches  the  boys,  so 
that  farmers  shall  have  the  courage  to  work  only  five  and  a  half 
days  in  the  week  and  shall  take  one-half  day  off  for  baseball, — 
I  don't  want  them  to  get  into  the  hammock.  I  want  them  to  play 
together  and  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  That  will  help 
religion,  that  will  help  education,  that  will  make  our  farms  more 
productive. 

I  believe  that  the  recreation  movement  must  come  sooner  or 
later  under  the  direction  of  the  educational  forces  of  this  country. 
That  is  where  it  belongs.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  Grand  Rapids, 
ten  years  from  today,  the  amusement  forces  in  the  form  of  the 
theatres  and  the  movies  should  not  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
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educational  forces  instead  of  having  the  boys  and  girls  exploited  as 
they  are  now,  by  questionable  agencies.  I  would  make  the  theatre 
municipal  and  would  open  the  doors  so  that  the  great  plays  and 
the  great  actors  could  be  seen  and  heard  there.  Humankind  every- 
where is  eager  to  get  the  best.  Don't  preach  to  me  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity.  I  have  been  in  theatres  of  doubtful  character — 
not  many  of  them  since  I  became  governor — and  have  observed 
that  even  there  whenever  something  really  worth  while  was  staged 
the  applause  was  generous,  clearly  showing  that  most  men  and 
women  appreciate  that  which  is  heroic  and  noble.  Why  should 
not  the  churches  and  the  educational  forces  procure  for  all  our 
people  what  they  so  much  want, — ^the  best? 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more.  You  may  not  agree  with  me^ 
but  don't  miss  this.  You  cannot  get  Michigan,  or  any  other  state^ 
to  make  the  right  kind  of  progress  in  this  movement  until  she  has. 
an  understanding  of  the  things  you  are  trying  to  do.  Therefore, 
I  have  been  urging  my  Michigan  friends  to  attend  this  meeting.. 
I  have  appointed  delegates  from  all  over  the  state  to  come  and 
Hsten  to  the  sanest  philosophy  you  can  preach.  I  have  devoted 
thirty-two  years  of  my  life  to  helping  men  and  women  who  have 
not  had  many  advantages.  In  my  own  school  I  am  troubled  by 
the  people  who  are  more  than  well-to-do.  I  am  extremely  em- 
barrassed by  them.  I  do  not  have  trouble  with  the  people  of 
moderate  wealth.  No  teacher  is  troubled  by  their  children.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  give  them  plenty  to  do  and  show  them  how  to 
do  it,  and  then  keep  out  of  their  way.  Many  school  teachers 
haven't  enough  sense  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  pupils.  Boj^-s 
sometimes  run  away  from  home  in  order  to  amount  to  something, 
simply  because  their  parents  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  keep  out 
of  their  way.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  virtues  of  boys  who  run 
away  from  home,  but  I  am  trying  to  show  you  how  such  things 
happen.  The  cornerstone  of  my  religion,  of  my  philosophy,  of  my 
politics,  is  to  awaken  in  men  and  women  a  realization  of  the  tremen- 
dous value  of  this  movement  as  an  educational  and  an  uplift  move^ 
ment.  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  expect,  in  some  of  our  villages  and 
cities,  where  we  have  poolrooms,  in  which  for  a  few  cents  boys  cam 
find  their  way  straight  to  hell.  I  can  see  no  good  in  them,  and  do* 
not  hesitate  to  say  so.  We  have  rich  people  who  ought  to  put  their 
boys  through  the  public  schools.  That  is  where  boys  ought  to  be 
educated  if  we  are  going  to  make  Americans  of  them.  If  we 
attempt  to  call  ourselves  American  we  ought  to  do  that  which  is 
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American,  and  I  have  said  to  many  a  well-to-do  friend  of  mine, 
*'You  ought  to  have  sent  your  boy  through  the  high  school  first 
before  you  sent  him  to  the  East  to  be  educated  in  a  private  school." 
Because  they  did  not  do  that  I  am  getting  their  boys  at  the  Ferris 
Institute.  I  find  it  difiicult  to  do  anything  for  them.  They  have 
no  desire  for  work,  no  ambition  for  play.  That  is  why  I  want  to 
awaken  the  men  and  women  to  some  appreciation  of  the  great  world 
they  live  in  and  the  way  to  get  joy  and  happiness  out  of  life.  God 
Almighty  has  so  arranged  this  world  that  the  majority  of  his  chil- 
dren have  to  work  and  all  of  them  ought  to  work.  Therefore,  we 
must  study  the  work  problem  and  inject  into  our  work  more  real 
joy.  Until  men  can  be  taught  to  enjoy  their  work,  their  capacity 
to  enjoy  play  and  real  recreation  will  ever  be  limited.  Therefore 
let  us  awaken  them  as  far  as  possible  to  an  appreciation  of  the  gos- 
pel this  association  is  preaching.  If  we  do  this  Michigan  will  get 
a  new  vision  of  the  fine  art  of  living. 


THROUGH  NATIONALISM  TO  INTERNATIONALISM* 

Rev.  Alfred  W.  Wishart,  Pastor  of  the   Fountain   Street    Baptist 
Church,  Grand  Rapids,   Michigan  ,j 

Grand  Rapids  ten  years  ago  put  her  play  interest  into  tangi- 
ble form  and  began  to  organize  playgrounds ;  today  we  have  seventy- 
four  acres,  costing  $170,000  devoted  to  playgrounds.  We  have 
nine  playgrounds  and  eight  swimming  pools.  The  attendance  at 
these  last  year  was  more  than  370,000.  We  have  fourteen  social 
centers  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  attendance  last  winter  during 
the  twenty  weeks  they  were  open  was  over  59,000.  We  have  a 
public  schools  athletic  league,  and  the  attendance  at  its  games  last 
summer  was  over  8,000.  This  playground  movement  has  a  wider 
scope  than  mere  play.  If  play  made  great  soldiers  only,  I  should 
not  be  particularly  interested  in  it.  I  have  just  come  from  the 
other  side.  I  have  been  in  the  trenches  and  in  the  hospitals  and 
liave  seen  what  war  does,  and  all  social  service  work  that  makes  j 
people  physically  fit  to  engage  in  war  that  ends  in  destruction  is 
wasted.  We  had  better  drop  it  and  turn  our  attention  to  estab- 
lishing universal  peace  throughout  the  world. 

*Addiess  given  at  Recieation  Congress,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  October, 
3-6,  19 1 6 
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The  recreation  movement  is  a  broad  movement 
fe^^'eaf  Everyb!5'y       that  takes  hold  of  all  people,  going  deep  into 

human  life.  It  is  the  problem  of  leisure.  Most 
people  are  all  right  when  they  are  at  work;  we  are  never  so  safe 
as  when  we  are  busy.  But  we  cannot  work  all  the  time.  The  peo- 
ple that  work  all  the  time  are  dead.  It  is  in  the  leisure  time,  in 
the  play  time  of  life,  that  men  and  women,  that  girls  and  boys, 
are  made  or  ruined.  The  problem  of  play  is  one  of  the  vital  issues 
of  this  age,  and  the  marvel  of  it  is  that  it  was  not  discovered  years 
ago.  People  did  not  formerly  admit  that  play  was  right.  It  is 
one  of  the  commonest  comments  people  make  when  they  see  men 
of  the  cloth  at  a  ball  game,  "We  are  glad  to  see  you  like  the  game," 
as  though  it  were  a  strange  thing.  What  lies  back  of  their  surprise 
and  pleasure?  It  is  the  general  feeling  that  there  is  something 
wrong  and  dangerous  about  play  of  any  sort, — that  we  have  started 
on  the  decline  when  we  have  taken  off  our  coats  and  vests  and  go 
out  to  play.  That  has  been  the  attitude  of  religious  people  toward 
this  great  issue,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  of  the  vice 
and  crime  and  a  good  deal  of  the  disease  in  this  world  is  due  to  the 
misuse  of  leisure,  to  the  fact  that  people  do  not  play  right,  and  that 
people  do  not  employ  their  spare  time  to  their  own  advantage  and 
the  benefit  of  society.  It  is  on  account  of  this  prejudice  that  it 
is  so  difficult  to  persuade  men  in  public  office  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem.  Most  men  in  public  office  until  lately  have  looked 
upon  this  problem  of  play  as  something  that  should  interest  women 
and  children,  but  not  councilmen  and  congressmen — ^for  you 
know  what  a  time  we  have  had  trying  to  pass  the  child  welfare 
bill.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  taxes  increase  and  disease 
spreads,  while  vice  and  crime  multiply,  when  the  playtime  of  the 
people  is  commercialized  and  the  state  keeps  its  hands  off.  Econ- 
omically, it  is  not  good  policy  for  any  community  to  neglect  this 
problem. 

To  Provide  the         ^^  °^  °^^  criminologists  tell  us  that  supervised 
Fellowship  That        play  decreases  juvenile  crime,  because  through 

it  boys  have  opportunity  to  express  what  is  in 
them  in  normal  ways.  How  shall  we  put  down  and  drive  back 
anti-social  institutions  that  undermine  the  moral  well-being  of 
the  community?  I  have  been  in  the  ministry  about  twenty-five 
years.  I  was  a  great  reformer  when  I  began!  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  trying  to  prevent  people  from  doing  the  things  they 
wanted  to  do.     I  had  a  hard  time  of  it.     It  was  difficult,  because 
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there  were  only  a  certain  few  ways  in  which  they  could  have  a 
good  time.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  community.  Then 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  was  all  negative  work  and  it  lost  its  in- 
terest for  me.  I  prefer  to  do  constructive  work.  The  farmer  who 
boasts  that  all  the  stones  and  weeds  are  picked  up  off  his  fields 
doesn't  interest  us  much.  The  great  question  is — what  is  his  farm 
producing,  what  is  growing  in  those  fields  ?  The  church  should  not  be 
so  much  interested  in  having  its  minister  eloquent  and  its  pews  full 
and  its  audiences  well-groomed  as  in  what  it  produces  in  the  world. 
The  great  problem  is  to  provide  a  substitute — facilities  for  the 
satisfaction  of  legitimate  desires  for  social  enjoyment,  of  the 
longing  to  get  acquainted,  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  that  William 
Morris  called  heaven  and  the  lack  of  fellowship  is  hell. 
Through  National-  ^  believe  that  we  are  heading,  in  our  political 
ism  to  Inter-  evolution,  in  our  social  evolutioa,   and  in  our 

nationalism  reHgious  evolution,  through  nationalism  to  in- 

ternationalism. The  man  who  stops  with  love  of  his  own  nation 
is  not  a  big  and  a  true  man.  I  believe  the  reason  why  there  is  so 
much  tolerance  in  America  is  because  so  many  people  of  different 
national  traditions  have  to  live  together  here.  They  say  abroad 
that  people  have  ineradicable  racial  or  national  feelings  that 
make  them  love  their  own  and  hate  other  countries,  that  make 
them  willing  to  fight  the  men  of  other  nations.  Now  in  this 
country,  men  are  learning  to  live  together,  and  they  know  that 
beneath  all  these  superficial  distinctions  is  the  same  human  nature, 
and  so  life  becomes  more  interesting  and  sweet  because  we  have 
come  in  contact  with  other  lives. 

Seeing  boys  and  girls  in  these  meetings  is  interesting.  I  have 
never  spoken  to  boys  and  girls  without  learning  something,  because 
in  the  effort  to  interest  and  appeal  to  them  I  have  been  able  to  bet- 
ter define  my  own  thought.  I  become  bigger  and  better  because 
I  am  with  young  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  religious  leader 
but  had  the  love  for  little  children  which  the  man  of  Galilee  had. 
He  said  to  his  disciples,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Every  man  who  has 
that  spirit  in  his  heart,  who  has  the  love  of  child  life,  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  great  problem  because  it  is  a  human  problem,  a 
social  problem, — your  problem  and  mine. 
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Charles  Howard  Mills,  Supervisor  of  Municipal  Recreation, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

All  human  nature  teems  with  the  desire  to  play  some  kind 
of  game.  I  am  going  to  try  to  show  you  briefly,  first,  the  great 
similarity  between  playing  the  game  in  any  kind  of  athletics  and 
playing  the  game  of  life,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  shameful  dis- 
similarity that  has  existed  up  to  the  present  time. 

To  make  a  success  of  athletics,  what  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments are  you  going  to  demand  of  your  athletes?  You  tell 
me  the  sport  and  I  will  name  you  the  fitting  predominant  qualifi- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  if  I  should  tell  you  physical  directors, 
seated  here  this  evening,  the  name  of  some  sport  you  immediately 
could  call  back  to  me  the  qualifications  that  are  most  needed. 
For  instance  in  track  there  is  speed;  football,  weight  and  strength; 
boxing,  science  and  skill;  swimming,  endurance;  baseball,  accuracy; 
tennis,  agility;  and  yet  we  can  hardly  distinguish  between  these 
different  qualifications  so  far  as  their  application  to  certain  sports 
is  concerned  because  really  all  of  them,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
are  needed  in  all  of  the  sports.  And  then  we  could  go  on  and  add 
other  qualifications,  such  as  nerve,  courage,  confidence,  persever- 
ance, team  work  or  cooperation.  Here  we  find  the  great  similarity 
in  playing  the  game  of  athletics  and  playing  the  game  of  life,  for 
life  is  surely  playing  a  game.  What  are  we  here  for?  What 
are  we  in  this  world  for?  We  are  here  to  play  the  game.  We  are 
here  to  make  our  team.  We  are  here  to  win  the  fight.  The 
whole  world  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  great  gymnasium,  and 
life  itself  is  the  wonderful  system  of  training.  As  in  the  material 
physical  gymnasium  so  it  is  in  life,  when  we  buck  up  against  a 
piece  of  more  difficult  apparatus  than  we  have  ever  had  before, 
we  can  do  one  of  three  things.  First,  we  can  hit  the  apparatus 
and  fall  to  the  earth  with  a  dead  thud  and  lie  there  and  give  up. 
Second,  we  can  sneak  around  the  edges  of  the  horse  or  buck,  or 
whatever  piece  of  apparatus  it  happens  to  be,  and  get  on  the 
other  side  and  try  to  fool  the  instructor,  but  really  fool  ourselves, 
in  making  him  think  that  we  have  received  the  benefit  of  having 
gone  over.     And  in  the  third  place,  we  can  persevere  and  struggle 

*Abstiact  of  addiess  given  at  Recreation  Congress,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, October  2-6,  1916 
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and  practice  and  finally  learn  to  do  the  stunt,  and  go  over  the 
piece  of  apparatus  and  receive  all  of  the  benefits  that  come  from 
the  training.  So  I  say  that  every  qualification  that  you  require 
for  your  athletes  we  find  needed  in  playing  the  ordinary  game  of 
life. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  go  on  and  develop  at  least  some  of 
these  characteristics  in  detail  as  I  should  like  to,  but  I  shall  simply 
skim  over  these  few.  Cooperation  and  team  work, — Oh,  what  a 
great  accomplishment  it  is,  to  learn  this!  In  our  championship 
football  teams  we  hear  so  much  about  the  great  victors,  about  the 
great  stars  who  win  their  college  emblems  and  the  prizes  of  victory 
and  bring  down  the  championship  for  their  varsity  team.  But 
how  much  do  we  hear  about  the  persevering  "scrub"  on  the  second 
team  who  gets  out  afternoon  after  afternoon  and  lets  the  first  team 
hammer  away  on  him  in  order  that  victory  may  come  to  his  col- 
lege? Therefore,  we  have  team  work,  not  only  of  every  man  on 
the  team  playing  his  part  and  watching  his  place,  but  also  the  co- 
operation of  the  "scrub"  on  the  second  team  who  is  never  heard 
of,  whose  name  is  never  printed  in  the  columns  of  fame,  who  never 
even  makes  the  first  team  nor  has  the  pleasure  of  playing  one  of 
the  big  games  but  nevertheless,  does  his  share  in  building  up  the 
real  college  team.  We  are  all  here  to  do  our  own  part  no  matter 
how  little  or  how  big  it  may  be.     This  is  real  team  work. 

Physical  courage, — the  man  who  can  say  and  really  believe 
that 

"This  life  is  a  fight  that  has  got  to  be  fit. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do's  to  stan*  up  and  get  hit." 

Perseverance, — no  need  of  spending  much  time  on  this, 
only  to  recall  the  story  of  Bruce  and  the  spider,  as  a  reminder  that 
other  qualifications  are  useless  unless  we  have  the  spirit  of  "never 
say  die,"  that  much  advocated  "stick-to-it-ive-ness." 

"It's  not  the  fact  that  you  are  dead  that  counts,  but  the 
question,    'how  did  you  die?*  " 

There  has  also  been  much  said  at  this  Congress  so  far  about 
physical  preparedness  through  play  and  the  mental  development 
and  benefits  that  can  come  through  play.  Friends,  if  I  saw  only 
the  development  of  physical  preparedness  for  the  battle  of  life  and 
the  battles  of  our  country,  even  with  mental  discipline  added  to  it, 
as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  play  and  recreation  I  should  have 
quit  this  work  ten  years  ago — before  I  went  into  it.  The  real 
lessons  to  be  learned  are  those  of  moral  culture  and  character  de- 
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velopment.  Ten  years  ago  I  gave  up  a  career  in  the  ministry  be- 
cause I  saw  a  chance  for  real  practical  ministry  in  the  character 
building  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  So  far  I  have  not  been 
disappointed  nor  have  I    regretted  the  step. 

But  what  great,  shameful,  pitiful  dissimilarity  is  there  be- 
tween playing  the  ordinary  game  of  athletics  as  it  has  been  coached 
up  to  date  in  many  colleges,  schools,  playgrounds,  and  recreational 
institutions,  and  in  playing  the  real  man's  game  of  real  life. 

Every  single  one  of  the  characteristics  and  the  qualifications 
which  we  have  so  far  considered,  every  single  one  of  them, — ^let  us 
pause  for  just  a  moment  to  review  them,  nerve,  strength,  cour- 
age, confidence,  alertness,  perseverance,  obedience,  skill,  team- 
work, accuracy,  endurance  and  speed,^-all  of  these  are  needed  to 
make  the  most  successful  crook  or  thug  or  criminal  that  ever 
lived.  Therefore  the  shame  and  pity  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
usually  stop  there,  so  far  as  our  demands  upon  our  athletes  are 
concerned  and  so  far  as  ordinary  coaching  goes.  In  playing  the 
game  of  life,  these  qualifications  do  not  make  us  a  success.  We 
may  have  all  of  them  to  a  marked  degree  and  still  be  an  utter 
failure.  In  other  words  the  team  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  make 
is  the  team  of  character.  Then  what  are  the  qualifications  that 
must  be  added?  You  know  and  I  know,  but  we  have  never  given 
them  the  recognition  that  they  deserve.  They  are  honesty,  square- 
ness, unselfishness,  cleanliness  and  sincerity.  Is  there  anything 
that  is  needed  in  our  social  world,  in  our  business  world  of  today 
more  than  integrity,  squareness  and  unselfishness?  If  your  boy 
or  your  girl  gets  out  into  the  street  or  alley  or  vacant  lot  with 
the  neighboring  gang  of  children  and  cheats,  always  looking  for 
a  chance  to  play  dishonestly,  to  win,  no  matter  how  he  wins,  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  others,  learning  to  be  a  hard  kicking 
loser,  or  what  is  just  as  bad,  a  conceited  winner,  your  child  is 
going  into  life  that  way.  And  I  sometimes  think  that  that  is 
the  reason  we  have  corruption  in  politics  and  dishonesty  in  busi- 
ness, because  our  men  of  today  played  that  way  when  they  were 
children.  And  this  rule  certainly  works  the  other  way:  if  a  boy 
learns  to  go  in  with  a  spirit  of  winning,  that  is  to  play  a  hard 
fighting  game  all  the  way  through,  but  to  win  only  if  he  can  win 
rightly;  to  eliminate  the  dirty  work  and  the  kicking,  wrangling 
spirit  and  to  play  all  the  way  through  a  clean,  square  game,  he  is 
going  to  play  that  game  in  real  life  when  he  grows  up.  The  great 
lesson  that  we  have  to  teach  through  athletics  is  that  the  real 
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victory  is  not  in  the  prize  or  the  trophy    but  in  the  quahty  of  the 
race  that  is  run. 

No  physical  or  playground  or  recreation  director  has  ever 
lived  who  does  not  have  these  serious  problems  confronting  him 
every  day.  How  do  you  meet  the  problems?  How  do  you  feel 
about  it  down  deep  in  your  own  heart?  How  do  you  act  and  talk 
when  your  own  team  is  right  around  you  after  losing  a  hard-fought 
game?  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  can  lose  a  critical  game, 
say,  one  upon  which  the  championship  depended,  and  prevent  the 
expression  on  our  face  from  even  changing  from  a  smile  to  a  look 
of  scorn  and  contempt  and  disgust.  The  children  read  even  the 
unspoken  thought.  Oh,  I  have  seen  teams  that  have  played  as 
dirty  work  as  has  ever  been  played  in  this  country!  I  have  in 
mind  a  certain  expert  basket  ball  team  of  strong  husky  young 
men  who  came  from  a  big  institution,  in  which  I  had  charge  of 
the  men's  and  boys'  department.  This  was  a  wonderful  basket 
ball  team.  Three  out  of  the  five  had  played  together  for  fifteen 
whole  years.  They  were  great  basket  ball  players  but  they  had 
the  most  scientific  dirty  work  that  I  had  ever  seen.  They  had 
dirty  team  work.  It  was  not  only  one  man  on  the  team,  but  they 
would  work  out  their  trick  dirty  plays  together.  It  was  a  case  of 
getting  an  opponent  between  them  and  both  of  them  sandwiching 
their  elbows  into  his  ribs  at  the  same  time  and  knocking  the  wind 
out  of  him;  or  worse  still,  a  sort  of  understanding  that  if  one  man 
on  the  team  should  knock  an  opponent  down,  one  of  his  team  mates 
should  come  along  quickly  and  step  on  his  stomach.  They  were 
the  terror  of  a  large  district.  No  team  in  the  entire  county  dared 
to  beat  this  home  team  on  their  own  grounds,  for  fear  of  a  fight  or 
some  kind  of  underhanded  dirty  work.  It  meant  a  terrific  struggle 
on  my  part  if  we  were  going  to  try  to  straighten  things  out  and  do 
away  with  a  precedent  of  years.  It  either  meant  that  an  effort  had 
to  be  made  toward  this  end  or  basket  ball  eliminated  from  the 
gymnasium  all  together.  I  decided  to  do  the  former,  and  sent  al- 
most across  the  country  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  best  physical  di- 
rectors obtainable,  to  start  in  this  great  struggle  with  me.  Week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  we  labored  together  with  this 
team  and  finally  got  them  to  play  a  clean,  square,  but  at  the  same 
time,  hard-fought  game.  It  came  time  for  the  championship  of 
the  county  and  our  team  played  in  one  of  the  sets  of  semi-finals. 
They  fought  a  beautiful  battle  but  they  lost  and  turned  yellow. 
Their  old  spirit  seemed  to  come  back  and  there  was  kicking  and 
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complaining  and  the  usual  remark  you  have  heard  so  often  "that 
they  could  not  beat  the  other  team  and  the  umpire  too."  Further 
than  this  they  entirely  failed  to  appear  on  the  following  night  to 
play  a  game  which  would  have  decided  third  and  fourth  places  in 
the  county.  The  season  was  ended,  there  would  be  no  more 
basket  ball.  I  took  the  captain  of  the  team  alone  to  dinner  and 
bought  him  one  of  the  best  dinners  that  money  could  buy.  I  talked 
over  with  him  past  history  and  the  recent  game,  almost  a  victory, 
that  had  turned  into  a  seeming  failure,  and  then  told  him  about 
what  it  would  have  meant  to  him  personally  and  to  the  team  if 
they  had  played  clear  to  the  end  with  their  mouths  shut.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  expression  on  that  young  man's  face  as  he  sat  op- 
posite me  with  a  big  piece  of  beefsteak  on  the  end  of  his  fork  half 
way  to  his  mouth,  as  with  an  astonished  expression  he  said,  "Mr. 
Mills,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  is  part  of  the  game,  too!" — 
Is  that  part  of  the  game,  too,  not  to  be  a  hard  loser?  You  know 
the  answer  only  too  well.  How  is  the  training  that  you  are  giving 
to  your  children  helping  in  that  direction? 

And  then  there  is  almost  the  hardest  lesson  there  is  to  teach, 
and  that  is  the  lesson  of  real  unselfishness.  Charles  Schwab,  one 
of  the  most  successful  business  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
says  that  he  attributes  his  success  to  a  great  extent  to  his  rule  of 
always  looking  out  for  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  bargain. 
How  many  of  our  leading  athletes  are  taught  to  even  give  the  other 
fellow  a  fair  consideration?  We  need  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Har- 
vard football  player  who  after  a  lengthy  run  down  the  field, 
downed  by  a  Carlisle  Indian  three  yards  from  a  touch  down,  turned 
around  after  he  pulled  his  face  out  of  the  dirt  and  grabbed  the 
hand  of  the  Indian  to  say,  "Good  tackle,  old  scout."  The  same 
kind  of  spirit  that  made  Billy  Thoman  surrender  the  champion- 
ship of  Cook  county  in  his  class  in  wrestling  to  a  Greek  after  a 
very  hard  fought  over-time  battle,  not  because  the  Greek  had 
downed  him  but  because  he  felt  that  the  Greek  had  given  him  a 
sufficiently  hard  tussle  to  warrant  a  change  of  championship.  The 
spirit  of  unselfishness  in  athletics  does  not  mean  to  stand  still  and 
let  the  other  side  defeat  you  because  you  think  that  you  would 
rather  that  they  should  have  the  victory  than  you,  but  it  does 
mean,  "to  look  out  for  the  man  at  the  other  end;"  also  to  let  the 
other  fellow  on  your  team  shoot  the  basket,  or  to  pass  the  oall  to 
someone  else  to  make  the  long  run  or  star  play  if  he  can  do  it  as 
well  as  yourself.     I  believe  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  wrong 
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and  the  evil  and  the  sin  in  this  world  comes  from  selfishness.  You 
just  figure  it  out,  think  of  some  of  the  worst  crimes  and  see  if  they 
are  not  based  on  the  person's  considering  all  of  the  time,  "I,"  "me," 
"mine"  and  the  things  that  have  to  do  with  personal  self.  I 
know  of  no  greater  way  to  teach  a  child  unselfishness  than  by  the 
lessons  that  can  be  taught  through  play  on  a  democratic  playground. 
Fellow- workers  and  friends,  this  is  my  heart's  strongest 
appeal,  that  we  may  wake  up, — and  let  the  highest  light  of  real 
noble  leadership  shine  through  us  upon  the  young  people  who  are 
following.  May  we  use  these  great,  wonderful,  divinely  placed 
instincts  that  are  in  human  nature  to  their  fullest  advantage. 
May  every  lesson  that  can  be  taught  through  play  that  tends  to 
build  up  the  best  in  a  strong  manly  character,  be  brought  out  by 
us  and  held  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  our  work.  May  we  conse- 
crate our  very  hearts  and  souls  and  lives  to  this  wonderful  service 
of  humanity!  The  field  is  white  to  the  harvest  and  the  reapers 
are  few.  Oh,  for  more  and  more  of  the  men  and  women  with 
hearts  and  lives  that  are  big  enough,  broad  enough,  pure  enough, 
unselfish  enough,  sufficiently  consecrated  to  do  credit  to  this  joy- 
ful "playfield"  of  labor! 


RECREATION  AND  THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT* 

Bessie  Leach  Priddy,  Chairman  of  the  Civics  Committee  of  the 
Michigan  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

I  am  bringing  a  brief  message  from  that  large  organized  body, 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  which  numbers  two  and  one- 
half  million  members  in  the  United  States,  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand club  women,  in  Michigan.  This  woman  movement  began  a 
half  century  ago  as  a  practically  selfish  movement,  a  cultural  and 
study  movement.  But  now  that  movement  has  been  baptized 
with  the  spirit  of  service,  and  while  it  is  still  partly  a  study  move- 
ment, you  will  find  that  the  women's  clubs  are  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  civic  life.  Their  great  organization  is  at  the  service  of 
all  who  stand  for  the  good  of  society. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  according  to  the  teachings  in  English 
for  me  to  define  the  subject  that  has  been  assigned  me:     "Rec- 
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reation  and  the  Woman  Movement,"  but  I  think  there  is  no  need 
for  definition,  under  these  conditions.  I  am  reminded,  however, 
in  speaking  of  the  woman  movement,  of  a  story  that  a  brilliant 
little  professor  of  English  from  the  State  Normal  College  tells. 
She  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  California  at  the  time  when 
they  were  making  their  fight  out  there  for  women's  suffrage.  On 
a  long,  cold  day,  when  the  fog  was  low  and  the  wind  was  strong  off 
the  water,  she  stood  on  a  street-corner  in  Berkeley,  and  peddled 
her  little  papers,  with  the  message,  "Please  vote  for  women's 
suffrage."  As  she  handed  them  out  to  the  professional  men,  they 
met  her  ordinarily  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "We  are  with  you.  We 
believe  in  it."  The  business  men  met  her  with  courtesy,  and 
many  of  them  said,  "We  are  thinking  about  it.  We  will  help  you." 
But  the  foreign-born  laborers  who  passed  her,  those  people  whom 
you  enfranchise  so  readily  in  from  two  to  five  years'  residence, 
the  men  of  that  great  force  which  in  a  couple  of  years,  five  years 
at  the  most,  bid  fair  to  dictate  the  social  life  of  America,  and  who 
hold  the  balance  of  political  power — these  men  met  her,  looked 
at  the  printed  slips,  looked  up  in  her  face,  and  said:  "We  don't 
want  it.     Tlie  wimmens — they  know  nothings." 

Here  in  Michigan  we  don't  have  to  worry  as  yet  about  the 
exercise  of  women's  suffrage.  Some  of  us  have  been  occasionally 
tempted  to  go  into  states  where  we  can  vote,  but  we  have  decided 
that  we  are  going  to  camp  on  right  here  in  Michigan  till  the  glori- 
ous time  comes  when  we  can  cooperate  with  our  votes  for  the  good 
of  society. 

Until  that  time  comes,  we  want  you  to  know  that  our  thoughts, 
that  the  brains  which  we  sometimes  exercise,  that  our  energies, 
that  our  standing  for  what  we  think  is  right,  are  all  cooperating 
right  straight  along  with  such  movements  as  the  recreation  move- 
ment. We  want  you  to  remember  that  in  practically  every  com- 
munity where  this  movement  has  a  start,  the  organized  women's 
club  gives  you  the  aid  of  its  initiative;  it  gives  you  the  most  un- 
tiring cooperation;  it  gives  you  aid  in  arousing  public  interest,  in 
getting  volunteer  workers,  and  in  raising  funds. 

I  want  to  express  a  hope — just  for  a  moment — that  in  organ- 
izing your  play,  you  will  not  forget  the  female  child.  She  needs 
play.  A  while  ago  it  was  fashionable  and  the  accepted  thing  for 
women  to  be  delicate  and  to  be  sick.  Nowadays  people  don't 
expect  that  of  us  any  longer;  but  it  is  still  considered  ladylike  for 
the  little  girl  to  sit  on  the  chair  indoors  and  play  with  her  doll; 
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and  the  body  that  needs  strength,  that  needs  help,  that  needs 
invigoration  for  the  coming  of  the  next  generation,  fails  to  get  its 
proper  development  and  proper  strength.  I  hope  that  this  move- 
ment for  supervised  play,  for  sane  recreation,  will  take  time  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  the  female  child. 


THE  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  FOLK  DANCING* 

Elizabeth  Burchenal,  Inspector  of  Athletics  for  Girls,  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  New  York  City 

It  is  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
that  is  responsible  for  the  widespread  use  of  folk  dancing.  If  folk 
dancing  had  not  been  taken  up  by  this  Association  it  would  not 
have  spread  through  the  country  as  it  has.  Therefore,  this  organ- 
ization has  the  responsibility  to  guard  and  guide  the  movement, 
because  it  needs  a  leader  now.  I  think  we  really  need  to  come 
together  and  get  some  uniform  standards  in  folk  dancing. 

What  is  folk  dancing?  It  really  is  a  fact  that 
Folk  Dancing  a  ^^  ^q  not  mean  the  same  thing  when  we 

State  of  Mmd  ^      r-         -,,.,-     ^    ,  i 

speak  of  it.  We  find  that  many  people  under- 
stand something  quite  different  from  other  people  when  the  term  is 
used.  Someone  spoke  of  Boston  as  a  state  of  mind;  someone  else 
said  that  was  a  definition  of  heaven.  It  is  also  a  definition  of  folk 
dancing.  It  is  folk  dancing,  but  is  also  a  state  of  mind. 
Folk  dancing  is  the  presentation  of  the  country  people's 
way  of  dancing.  To  get  the  real  backbone  of  the  country 
you  must  know  the  country  people.  There  lies  the  fire  and 
essence  of  a  nation;  and  the  country  people's  dancing  is  the 
expression  of  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  These  dances  are 
of  simple  nature  and  the  reason  they  take  so  well  with  children 
is  because  the  country  people  are  unsophisticated  as  the  children 
are.  But  there,  too,  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  folk 
dancing, — ^it  has  been  connected  too  exclusively  with  children's 
activities. 

When  I  speak  of  folk  dancing  I  think  of  the  social  element  in 

the  dances.     That  is  one  of  the  few  real  things  in  the  world,  like  air, 

and  water,  and  earth,  and  wild  flowers,  and  fairies, — ^things  that  are 

ust  there  of  their  own  accord,  and  with  the  making  of  which  we 
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have  nothing  to  do.  They  are  wonderful,  beautiful  elements  from 
which  we  may  profit  by  taking  them  into  ourselves.  We  were 
singing  together  tonight.  How  many  of  us  would  have  liked  to 
sing  those  songs  as  solos,  and  yet  how  we  enjoyed  hearing  ourselves 
sing  with  others.  Folk  dancing  is  exactly  like  that.  It  is  the 
expression  of  something  you  feel  inside;  something  that  is  not  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spectator.  We  must  always  remember  that 
folk  dancing  is  something  that  exists  for  what  it  means  to  the 
dancers.  It  is  quite  proper  that  we  should  use  the  folk  dances  of 
Europe, — we  should  keep  them  alive  with  the  people  who  come  to 
swell  our  population.  We  have  some  of  our  own  country  dances, 
but  most  of  our  folk  dancing  we  have  imported  from  other  peoples, 
and  they  can  never  mean  to  us  what  they  mean  to  the  people  them- 
selves, because  there  is  a  sort  of  patriotic  chord  that  is  struck  in  a 
person  to  whom  folk  music  really  belongs  that  is  not  struck  in  any- 
one who  has  adopted  it.  But  we  can  get  a  beauty,  a  freshness,  and 
a  spontaneity  even  if  we  do  not  get  the  national  flavor  of  it  into  our 
own  cities, — that  is,  unless  we  are  too  grown  over  with  the  moss 
of  self -consciousness  and  preconceived  ideas  of  grace. 
Folk  Dancing  De-  People  are  often  afraid  to  dance  because  they 
pends  on  the  Manner  feel  they  are  awkward.  They  are  the  people 
of  Performing  ^^^  ^^^  ^p^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  dances  the  best. 

But  why  should  we  consider  folk  dancing  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
grace?  Often  people  say  they  wiU  do  it  for  exercise;  some  say  to 
acqiure  grace.  Singing  is  an  exercise,  but  that  is  not  what  we  do  it 
for.  People  say,  too,  that  it  is  for  the  children.  It  is  not.  We 
all  need  to  be  children.  It  consists  not  only  of  steps,  and  figures, 
but  it  consists  of  a  country  manner  of  doing  them.  The  first  test 
of  folk  dancing  is  if  the  people  from  whose  country  the  dance  comes 
recognize  it  and  join  in  instead  of  being  insulted  by  our  way  of 
presenting  it.  So  many  times  people  have  been  insulted  by  seeing 
dances  given  as  theirs  which  have  not  their  patriotic  essence.  It  is 
like  singing  some  queer  words  to  the  tune  of  America  whereby  we 
spoil  the  spirit  of  the  thing  in  changing  it.  Folk  dancing  is  almost 
a  religion  to  the  people  to  whom  the  dances  belong.  Its  function, 
I  believe,  is  to  fill  a  niche  in  the  everyday  life,  to  provide  a  form  of 
play  and  recreation  and  social  enjoyment,  and  to  provide  here  in 
America  a  substitute  for  outdoor  life.  It  suggests  the  environment 
it  comes  from. 
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Folk  Dancing  ^^  ^^  fuUfiUing  its  mission?     I  think,  yes,  and 

Demands  No  no.     It  depends  upon  the  leaders,  upon  what 

Spectator  ^^^    -^   jg   being   done.     There   are   certain 

definite  uses  to  which  it  lends  itself.  We  ought  to  think  seriously 
of  it,  and  decide  what  uses  we  think  are  right.  It  could  be  used  as 
a  form  of  amusement  for  the  public  to  look  upon,  as  entertainment 
for  the  public,  and  it  could  be  used  also  for  training  for  a  future  pro- 
fession, perhaps  as  physical  training,  or  working  toward  the  stage 
professionally;  it  could  also  be  used  as  play  and  recreation,  and  as 
social  enjoyment.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  first  two  are  the 
functions  of  the  playground  or  the  school, — that  is,  to  train  chil- 
dren or  older  people  to  provide  amusement  for  the  pubUc,  especially 
in  the  case  of  children.  Professional  stage  life  is  honorable,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  function  of  the  playground  is  to  prepare  for  it.  The 
main  dijfference  between  folk  dancing  of  the  kind  I  think  we  really 
want  and  the  kind  I  think  we  do  not  want  is  that  the  right  kind  of 
folk  dancing  does  not  need  an  audience.  The  formations  in  the 
kind  of  dancing  we  want  are  the  groups,  and  some  of  the  couple 
dances,  the  quadrilles,  the  circle,  two  couples  dancing  opposite  each 
other,  or  the  long  rows  where  partners  stand  opposite,  and  pro- 
gressive dances  where  the  dancers  go  around  the  room,  passing  from 
one  partner  to  another.  Some  of  the  characteristic  figures  and 
movements  are  forward  and  back,  swing  the  partner,  the  chain,  or 
figure  eight,  going  over  and  under,  and  casting  off.  The  steps  are 
walking,  running,  skipping,  and  anyone  who  can  do  those  has  no 
excuse  for  not  folk  dancing.  The  polka  and  waltz,  the  schottische 
and  the  mazurka  are  the  most  common  steps  that  run  through  most 
of  the  folk  dances.  The  arms  should  be  used  as  they  would  be  if 
you  were  walking  down  the  street,  either  swinging  them  or  folding 
them,  or  locking  with  the  partner,  the  hands  used  for  clasping  in 
different  ways,  or  to  make  some  motion  as  beckoning.  All  the 
figures  and  movements  and  positions  have  some  meaning;  they  are 
not  artificial.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  real  dancing  is  that  it  is  suit- 
able for  homely  persons,  and  for  poorly  dressed  persons,  and  it  is 
charming.  The  effect  is  delightful  when  you  can  see  the  thing  they 
are  doing  is  beautiful,  so  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  they  look  like  themselves.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  people 
who  could  never  be  induced  to  get  up  to  dance  what  are  called  the 
aesthetic  dances,  who  have  been  like  fish  in  water  when  doing  the 
folk  dances.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  folk 'dancing  is  to  get  people 
to  leave  themselves  alone.     Some  of  the  movements  that  people 
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make  turn  the  dance  into  something  it  was  never  intended  to  be, — 
artificial,  such  as  holding  the  skirts,  lurching  the  body,  or  the  head, 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  result  is  not  beautiful.  It  seems  like 
going  such  a  long  way  without  getting  anywhere.  There  are  no 
more  beautiful  movements  in  the  world  than  the  body  makes  when 
doing  things  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  ways. 

I  cannot  go  on  without  saying  a  word  about 
All  Artificial  what  I  think  about  aesthetic    dancing,    and 

what  we  know  as  to  the  art  of  dancing.  The 
actual  fundamental  movements  that  occur  often  in  the  art  of  danc- 
ing began  as  something  simple  and  beautiful,  but  they  have  got  so 
far  away  from  the  real  meaning  that  I  believe  they  have  no  virtue. 
Look  at  them,  and  see  if  you  think  there  is  real  beauty  and  truth, 
and  sincerity  in  them;  I  don't  think  anyone  will.  The  movements 
are  not  true  to  life.  The  reason  why  they  have  succeeded  is  because 
it  is  very  hard  for  the  human  body  to  do  anything  without  looking 
well, — that  is,  if  it  is  a  beautiful  body.  You  can  see  the  beauty  of 
the  person  or  the  beauty  of  the  dress,  and  you  do  not  realize  what 
ugly  things  they  are  doing;  but  if  you  see  an  ugly  person  doing  those 
things,  then  you  see  very  clearly  that  the  movements  are  not  true. 
I  have  some  suggestions  about  the  actual  dances  suitable  for 
different  ages.  For  children  there  is  the  carrousel,  I  See  You,  Our 
Little  Girls,  Seven  Pretty  Girls,  and  many  others.  For  young  girls 
and  boys  there  are  the  figure  dances,  like  the  Oxen  Dans,  Let  Us  Be 
Joyful,  Seven  Jumps;  for  boys  alone  the  English  morris  dances,  for 
girls  and  boys  together,  with  the  social  element,  dances  where  one 
dances  with  a  partner,  but  most  of  the  time  in  an  open  position ;  for 
men  and  women  this  same  group,  with  some  of  the  couple  dances. 
Prolong  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  dancing,  especially  for  girls,  we 

Childhood  of  ought  to  help  the  girl  prolong  her  child  life.    She 

®    ''^  *  is  made  conscious  of  herself  too  early  by  our 

civilization.  It  is  her  right  to  be  treated  as  a  human  being,  and 
it  is  the  most  demoralizing  thing  in  the  world  to  teach  her  to  dance 
and  then  call  in  people,  and  make  a  show  of  her.  In  that  way  she 
comes  to  be  on  exhibition  all  her  life.  The  girl  shows  on  Broadway 
do  not  have  to  do  with  the  children  on  our  playgrounds.  It  is 
wrong  to  make  girls  conscious  of  their  charms,  or  to  think  of  them- 
selves at  all  except  as  healthy  human  beings.  It  should  be  our 
effort  in  dancing  to  have  the  wholesome,  vigorous  kinds  of  dances 
which  have  meaning,  and  which  have  truth.  We  have  been  trusted 
by  the  public.     This  is  a  great,  powerful  organization  in  the  eyes  of 
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people  who  want  wholesome  recreation  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership.  We  have  responsibilities. 
What  we  do  must  be  for  good.  We  must  be  conservative,  and  bring 
forward  just  the  things  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  as  great  agents  for 
good.     Let  us  guard  the  children. 


RECREATION  AND  PRISON  REFORM* 

Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  Deputy  Warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining, 
New  York 

I  wish  to  express  the  very  deep  regret  of  Warden  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  that  he  could  not  be  here  in  person  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  Recreation  and  Prison  Reform  before  this  Congress.  Per- 
haps your  only  compensation  for  his  absence  is  that  I  can  say  a  great 
deal  more  about  him  than  modesty  would  permit  him  to  say  about 
himself.  At  any  rate  I  am  going  to  say  a  great  deal  about  him  as 
I  regard  him  as  the  man  who  has  awakened  a  great  public  interest 
in  prison  reform  all  over  this  country  amongst  all  groups  of  people. 

There  is  perhaps  no  group  in  the  community  whose  assistance 
we  would  rather  have  at  this  time  than  the  group  represented  here. 
We  feel  as  you  feel,  that  the  problem  of  the  direction  of  the  child, 
of  the  proper  organization  of  child  activities,  is  the  most  important 
of  the  preventive  measures  in  dealing  with  what  we  call  the  "social 
misfits."  You  can  be  most  effective  in  this  preventive,  this  prophy- 
lactic work,  for  it  is  the  boys  and  girls  of  today,  some  of  them,  who 
will  be  the  men  and  women  who  occupy  our  prisons  of  tomorrow. 
Those  whom  you  so  fail  to  reach  and  group  into  community  centers 
and  interest  in  community  action  where  they  may  feel  their  com- 
munity responsibilities  will  more  readily  drift  into  antisocial  life. 
Your  efforts  in  this  direction  will  assist  in  curtailing  the  increasing 
number  who  are  filling  our  states  prisons  year  after  year.  We  want 
your  cooperation  especially  at  this  time  when  prison  reform  is 
blazing  a  new  trail  in  America. 

We  feel  a  certain  kindred  interest  with  you  who  stand  for  the 
playground  movement  in  America.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
character  of  American  life  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
character  of  American  play.  To  twist  an  old  saying,  "Show  me 
how  a  man  plays,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  man  he  is."     And 

^Address  given  at  Becreatioa  Congress.  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.  Oct.  2-6.  1916 
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character  determines  a  man's  fitness  to  live  in  organized  society. 
That  is  what  we  of  the  new  prison  movement  are  working  for — ^to 
build  up  the  self-trust,  the  self-discipline  and  the  self-respect — the 
essence  of  character.  That  is  Mr.  Osborne's  great  drive,  and 
objective. 

.  .  The  seeds  of  a  criminal  life  are  often  sown  in 
Life  Sown  in  Childhood  the  childhood  days  of  the  Ghetto.  It  is  the 
story  not  of  one  boy  but  of  seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  commitments  to  our  states  prisons  of  New  York,  as  a 
recent  investigation  showed,  that  they  started  their  lives  of  crime 
as  children.  The  boy  perhaps  plays  baseball  in  the  city  streetand 
is  arrested  by  a  policeman  and  sent,  by  the  juvenile  court  to  an 
institution.  He  goes  in  an  innocent  child  and  comes  out  an  able 
crook,  and  starts  to  practice  his  new  art  learned  in  the  juvenile 
institution.  He  is  arrested  again,  and  this  time  is  sent  to  a  reforma- 
tory which  generally  doesn't  reform.  He  goes  in  as  a  pickpocket 
perhaps  and  comes  out  a  burglar  and  proceeds  at  once  to  burgle. 
He  is  arrested  sooner  or  later  and  is  sent  to  states  prison — ^the 
college  of  this  education  in  crime.  Here  he  perfects  his  art  and 
under  the  treatment  of  brutality  and  oppression  he  comes  out  to 
square  things  with  the  world — ^to  take  revenge  on  society.  He 
has  no  intention  of  going  straight.  If  he  has  not  been  treated  with 
brutality  he  has  been  treated  as  a  number  and  not  taught  to  think. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  made  by  a  prisoner  to  a  good  lady 
who  was  doing  religious  work  in  the  prison  and  asked  this  man  if  he 
had  any  plans  upon  leaving  the  prison :  he  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  said,  "Yes,  two  banks  and  a  jewelry  store,  Miss." 
Development  of  War-  ^ome  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Osborne  who  had 
den  Osborne's  Interest  always  been  interested  in  boys  became  par- 
in  Prison  Reform  ticularly  interested  in  the  George  Junior 
Republic  serving  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
some  time.  There  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  principle  of 
self-government  tested  in  a  most  interesting  and  convincing  way. 
In  1904  he  made  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  prison  reform 
by  his  pamphlet  on  The  True  Foundation  of  Prison  Reform  in  which 
he  suggested  the  principle  of  self-government  as  the  correct  one. 
But  the  time  was  apparently  not  ripe  for  it.  Prison  reform  needed 
a  leader  of  vision  and  courage  who  would  do  the  revolutionary  thing 
of  entrusting  this  principle  of  democracy  to  those  inside  the  walls 
of  the  prison.  It  waited  for  Thomas  Mott  Osborne — the  Martin 
I^uther  of  the  Prisons. 
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You  are  familiar  with  the  week  that  he  spent  in  the  Auburn 
Prison  as  a  voluntary  prisoner — ^the  prison  under  whose  shadow  he 
had  lived  and  grown  up.  How  he  saw  a  new  vision  of  the  prison 
situation ;  how  at  last  there  came  to  the  men  in  prison  a  means  by 
and  through  whom  they  could  tell  the  world  about  themselves 
instead  of  what  other  people  thought  of  them.  Those  of  you  who 
have  read  his  book  Within  Prison  Walls  will  remember  how  the 
organization  of  the  prisoners  was  started — called  the  mutual 
welfare  league.  It  was  to  be  an  organization  of  the  prisoners 
by  them  and  for  their  own  reformation.  Then  came  Mr. 
Osborne's  appointment  as  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  on  December  first 
19 15  at  the  suggestion  of  the  then  Governor  Glynn  of  New  York, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  his  dream  of  years  at  the  most  difficult 
prison  in  America — Sing  Sing.  The  eyes  of  the  world  have  been 
turned  on  this  man  and  his  work — ^for  he  has  achieved.  His  attack 
by  the  grafters  and  politicians  and  his  subsequent  victory  over  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  evil  are  to  his  power  and  glory.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  man  among  men — with  whom  it  has  been  my  especial 
privilege  to  work. 

A  Twentieth  Century  We  were  indifferent  to  the  prisons — we  sent 
Ethteenth'ce^ury  ""^^  *»  Pri^on  and  forgot  about  them.  We 
Equipment  never  knew  that  sixty-six  percent  of  the  men 

going  out  of  the  prisons  in  New  York  were  coming  back  two,  three 
and  four  times,  and  even  more.  Our  prison  was  breeding  crime. 
It  was  not  effecting  the  cure.  If  a  hospital  sent  out  sixty-six  percent 
of  its  patients  to  spread  disease  we  would  close  it  down  as  a  menace 
to  health,  but  the  prison  stood  with  worse  results. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  men  Hve  there  are  signifi- 
cant in  their  inadequacy.  With  an  equipment  which  would  do 
justice  to  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  still  been  able  to  put  over 
a  twentieth  century  idea.  Imagine  a  cell  block  in  which  men  spent 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  cells,  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  six 
and  a  half  feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  with  no  direct 
sunlight  and  some  of  the  cells  so  damp  in  the  spring,  you  can 
scoop  water  from  the  walls  into  the  palm  of  your  hand 
and  so  cold  in  the  winter  that  many  of  the  men  go  to 
bed  with  their  clothes  on.  Do  you  wonder  that  thirty  percent 
of  the  men  turned  into  the  outside  world  had  tuberculosis  or  rheuma- 
tism? And  men  had  to  be  doubled  up  in  these  cells  at  times  where 
they  spent  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  (save  for  Chapel  ser- 
vice) and  if  Monday  were  a  hoHday  all  day  long.     Under  these 
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conditions  there  grew  up  an  extensive  trafl&c  in  dope  and  whiskey, — 
something  to  relieve  their  feelings  during  those  hours  and  days  in 
these  living  tombs. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  physical  handicaps,  the  absence  of  any 
sanitary  arrangements,  Mr.  Osborne  has  been  able  to  bring  about  a 
very  different  perspective  on  the  part  of  the  men  toward  the  com- 
munity on  the  outside.  The  hours,  for  instance,  have  been  reversed, 
and  men  stay  out  of  their  cells  sixteen  hours  and  have  eight  hours  in. 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  they  are  in  the  yard  and  they 
have  recreation  every  afternoon.  They  have  baseball  games,  walk- 
ing, hand  ball,  swimming  and  tennis. 

These  are  the  means — but  one  however  of  developing  health 
perspectives. 

With  this  increased  freedom  for  the  men  came  the  criticism  of 
the  metropolitan  press.  Sing  Sing  was  dubbed  the  "Gentlemen's 
Clubhouse,"  the  "Amusement  Palace  up  the  River"  and  so  on. 
Some  city  editors  in  the  wee  sma'  hours  thought  up  the  brilliant 
idea  that  prison  Hfe  was  being  made  so  attractive  that  men  would 
be  breaking  into  prison.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been 
embarrassed  that  way — and  we  never  shall.  Men  don't  break  their 
legs  to  go  to  a  hospital.  It  is  confinement  which  is  the  essence  of 
punishment,  and  that  is  the  thing  so  few  people  realize,  even  today, 
when  we  say  that  we  punish  men  by  sending  them  to  prison.  The 
old  theory  was  to  send  them  to  prison  to  punish  them.  The  fact 
is,  deprivation  of  liberty  is  the  punishment,  for  the  great  human 
craving  is  for  freedom. 

Th    R      bl*      f  '^^^  problem  of  organizing  men  in  prison  for 

Sing  Sing  community  action  is  not  always  easy.     Mr. 

Osborne's  experience  at  Auburn  was  invalu- 
able. He  had  seen  that  prison  reform  must  come  from  the  men ;  that 
the  way  to  organize  inside  the  prison  walls  is  exactly  the  way  to 
organize  outside, — give  the  men  an  interest  in  the  management. 
That  may  seem  startling  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  followed  the 
experiment  at  Sing  Sing.  The  men  have  organized  their  own 
community.  There  are  now  no  keepers  in  any  of  the  shops,  the 
rule  of  silence  has  been  abolished,  there  is  not  a  keeper  in  the  mess 
hall  as  of  old.  The  men  have  their  own  police,  their  own  court, 
their  own  bank,  their  own  newspaper,  their  own  cooperative  store. 
It  is  the  Republic  of  Sing  Sing  rather  than  the  old  Sing  Sing  prison. 
They  have  their  own  school  system,  which  has  supplanted  for  the 
most  part  the  state  school  formerly  held  there.    There  is  an  auto- 
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mobile  school  with  200  men  started  through  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Henry  Ford.  We  have  turned  out  of  our  automobile  school  some- 
thing like  thirty  men,  ten  of  whom  are  now  working  at  the  Ford 
factory  at  Long  Island,  and  are  doing  well.  We  have  classes 
ranging  from  the  three  R's  up  to  wireless  telegraphy.  It  was 
suggested  that  we  have  a  class  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  aviation 
and  we  were  assured  by  an  "old  timer"  if  it  were  started  we  would 
not  lack  for  applicants. 

With  this  organization  of  the  men  we  have  been  trying  to 
build  up  among  them  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  community, 
to  stimulate  and  create  a  real  communal  voice  inside  the  walls. 
This  I  take  it  is  what  the  recreation  centers  stand  for.  We  have  the 
acute  problem  of  about  twenty-five  different  nationalities  repre- 
sented in  our  prison  population,  fifty  percent  being  Italians.  It  is 
a  melting  pot,  though  a  small  one.  There  we  get  representatives 
of  the  different  gangs,  from  the  west  side  and  the  east  side  of  New 
York  City,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  prison  to  mould  that  gang 
spirit  through  the  enlargement  of  their  gang  loyalty  into  loyalty  to 
the  whole  prison  body,  so  that  each  gang  will  realize  that  its  interests 
are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  other  gangs,  that 
it  is  the  whole  community  to  which  they  owe  their  loyalty.  It  has 
been  possible  because  the  underworld  rests  on  the  idea  of  the  loyalty 
to  one's  pal.  It  has  been  possible  through  this  enlargement  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  different  gangs  to  bring  about  a  real  community  spirit 
so  that  two  men  who  escaped  from  Sing  Sing  in  19 16  felt  that 
devotion  to  an  ideal  that  caused  them  to  return  voluntarily, — the 
first  and  only  cases  on  record  in  New  York  State  where  men  who 
have  escaped  have  returned  voluntarily  to  subject  themselves  to 
increased  sentence  and  to  all  of  the  public  criticism  which  goes 
with  it. 

_,     ,  ,  _  The  keystone  to  this  prisoners'  organization 

The  Inmates' Court  «      ,,  ^  „r  ^<.        -r  •    ..      •  .     . 

Uses  Common  Sense     — the  Mutual  Welfare  League — is  the  mmates 

court.     Through  it  we  have  been  able  to  do 

away  with  the  rule  of  the  keeper's  club.     The  accused  man  comes 

before  the  court,  stands  there  and  pleads  before  this  bar  of  justice 

his  own  case,  and  instead  of  being  subjected  to  a  punishment  of 

starvation  or  brutality  is  deprived  by  the  court  of  his  liberty.     The 

court  says  if  the  man  cannot  conduct  himself  properly  in  a  space 

as  large  as  the  prison  walls,  he  must  have  his  space  contracted  to  a 

cell, — where  to  be  sure  he  now  has  light  and  rations,  and  it  works. 

We  have  been  trying  to  carry  over  into  prison  administration  that 
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human  commodity  which  is  so  successful  in  its  workings  but  is  so 
seldom  used, — common  sense.     It  has  had  marvelous  effects. 

What,  you  may  ask,  is  the  acid  test  of  this  new  system?  I 
answer  by  giving  you  the  remark  of  Judge  Wadhams  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  whose  court  sentences  hundreds  of  men  yearly 
to  Sing  Sing.  "There  has  come  before  my  court  for  re-sentence  in 
the  last  two  years  but  one  man  who  has  graduated  from  Sing  Sing 
under  the  regime  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League."  That  man  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Whereas  of  old  it  was  sixty-five  percent 
who  returned,  now  it  is  but  five  percent  under  the  Osborne  adminis- 
tration at  the  prison.  It  has  been  possible  under  this  organization, 
through  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
assaults  inside  the  prison  walls  three  hundred  percent  in  a  single 
year;  the  amount  of  insanity,  which  used  to  be  one  case  a  week, 
today  is  less  than  twelve  a  year.  Our  commitments  to  the  state 
hospital  for  tubercular  patients  have  been  likewise  reduced  over 
fify  percent  by  the  increase  of  yard  privilege.  Truly  this  recreation 
has  been  physical  re-creation  for  these  men.  They  have  seen  the 
sunlight.  I  remember  the  remark  of  one  old  lifer  to  Mr.  Osborne 
who  was  working  at  an  honor  camp.  He  said,  "Warden,  I  have 
been  in  prison  seventeen  years,  and  have  not  seen  the  stars  until 
tonight."  That  was  the  way  of  the  old  prison  system.  They  saw 
only  a  bit  more  of  the  sun  than  they  did  of  the  stars. 
"L'h  t  AI  F*t  Through  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  we  are 
Men  for  Liberty"  trying  to  inculcate  the  feeling  not  only  of 

responsibility  to  the  community  outside  but 
of  contact.  We  want  to  make  the  men  feel  that  if  they  can  keep 
step  inside  the  walls  it  will  be  possible  for  them  upon  their  release  to 
step  into  the  great  industrial  march  outside.  Gladstone  in  advo- 
cating home  rule  for  Ireland  before  the  House  of  Commons,  said 
"It  is  liberty  alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty."  It  is  the  finest  phrase 
in  the  language  of  freedom.  That  is  the  keynote  of  the  new  order 
of  things  at  the  prison. 

Recently  we  have  started  a  psychopathic  clinic  at  the  prison 
to  learn  how  many  men  are  mentally  defective,  so  that  we  may  deal 
with  them  a  little  more  intelligently.  In  that  way  we  hope  to  work 
out  a  system  inside  prison  walls  that  may  be  a  guide  to  the  com- 
munity outside.  The  world  outside  should  know  what  percentage 
of  the  community  are  not  responsible  because  they  are  feeble- 
minded. Dr.  Fernald,  that  well-known  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  once  gave  a  paper  before  this  con- 
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gress.  He  believes  and  we  believe  that  the  causes  of  crime  have 
not  been  sufficiently  gone  into.  The  old  theological  idea  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  has  been  quite  exploded  by  the  new  penology. 
Years  ago,  when  Mr.  Osborne  was  telling  about  the  work  of  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  a  man  said  to  him,  "Why,  Mr.  Osborne, 
you  talk  just  as  though  you  thought  every  boy  wasn't  born  bad." 
Penology  at  last  is  becoming  intelligent,  scientific  and  humane. 

I  want  to  again  express  the  appreciation  of  Warden  Osborne 
and  of  myself  particularly  for  this  invitation  to  come  before  your 
congress  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  function  of  the  new  system 
of  prison  discipline  and  the  possible  place  that  recreation  may 
play  in  preventive  work.  Perhaps  I  have  not  stressed  the  recreation 
side  quite  enough.  It  is  most  important ;  you  will  understand  I  am 
sure  that  we  appreciate  the  great  significance  of  organized  play  in 
the  life  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  possible  preventive  effect  it  may 
have.  Prevention  is  what  we  all  strive  toward  nowadays.  And 
so  the  movement  for  prison  reform  goes  on  hoping  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  groups  such  as  this.  Ours  is  the  problem  of  educating 
the  public.  We  feel  that  when  the  public  has  been  thoroughly 
informed  about  the  new  system  and  what  it  stands  for  it  will  enlist 
ever  increasing  popular  support.  It  is  founded  upon  the  policy  of 
common  sense  and  upon  the  democratic  principle  on  which  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  stands  before  the  world:    humanity  first. 


DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BENNINGTON 

That  the  evolution  of  the  Civic  League  into  the  Public  Welfare 
Association  has  resulted  in  broader  and  more  effective  work  is  made 
evident  by  the  recent  report  of  the  past  year's  work.  The  Civic 
League,  composed  of  young  women,  initiated  playground  work  in 
Bennington  and  carried  it  forward  until  community  recreation  was 
provided.  At  this  point  a  general  enlargement  and  democratization 
seemed  wise,  so  the  new  association  includes  men  as  well  as  women, 
dividing  its  work  among  eight  departments.  Splendid  progress  has 
been  made  by  all  of  these.  Among  the  public  celebrations  were 
Hallowe'en  and  Christmas  parties,  a  semi-historical  play  In  Old 
Vermont,  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  and  an  outdoor  performance 
of  Julius  Caesar. 


EDUCATION  THROUGH  PLAY  AND  GAMES* 

Report  Suggesting  Games  to  Be  Used  by  Schools  as  Part  of  Our 
Educational  System 

_         -  The  games  in  the  following  list  are  suggested 

"art  of  an  .  i  i         <         i 

AU-Round  Program      as  a  part  of  a  program  to  be  undertaken  by 

our  schools  with  a  view  that  the  children  of 
this  country  shall  receive  all-round  mental,  moral  and  physical 
development.  It  is  assumed  that  the  schools  will  provide  gym- 
nastics, track  athletics,  manual  and  industrial  training,  drawing, 
singing,  storytelling,  and  the  teaching  of  practical  hygiene  as  well 
as  play  and  games. 

It  is  further  assumed — as  it  must  be  in  any  plan  for  physical 
and  moral  education — that  every  school  will  have  an  adequate 
playground  properly  equipped  and  will  make  use  of  athletic  fields 
big  enough  for  the  national  games,  and  that  the  schools,  at  least  in 
the  lower  grades,  will  be  furnished  with  movable  desks. 

The  school  itself,  however,  unless  its  hours  and  the  length  of 
its  sessions  are  much  increased,  cannot  provide  the  main  part  of 
the  child's  physical  education.  It  must  be  not  so  much  the  place 
where  the  games  are  carried  on  as  the  place  where  they  are  taught. 
The  test  of  a  game,  accordingly,  is  not  simply  the  effect  of  playing 
it  in  the  school,  but  its  total  effect,  including  the  results  of  its 
spontaneous  use  outside. 

Besides  teaching,  it  is  believed  that  the  schools  should  ascer- 
tain results,  through  tests  both  of  the  child's  ability  to  do  things — 
such  as  have  been  suggested  by  this  Association — and  also,  if 
possible,  of  his  physical  condition. 

The  requirements  of  a  set  of  games  for  the  purposes  above 
outlined  are: 

I.  They  should  develop  the  child  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally. 

They  should  be  good  gymnastically,  giving  abundant  exercise 

♦Kepuiioiv^ommitee  on  Games  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation'Association  of  America. 

George  E.  Dickie,  Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Oakland,  Cal.,  Chairman 

Frank  C.  Berry,  Superintendent  of  Playgrounds,  Park  Department,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  R.  Batchelor,  Director  of  Recreation,  PubUc  Schools,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Harry  P.  Clarke,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Winnetka,  111. 

Dr.  William  H.  Burdick,  Director  Public  Athletic  League,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  Executive  Secretary,  Girl's   Branch   Public   Schools  Athletic 

League,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Lee,  President,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  Secretary 
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to  the  big  muscles  and  being  lively  and  interesting.  They  should 
be  good  socially,  involving  stress,  competition  and  cooperation. 
They  should  appeal  to  all  the  major  achieving  instincts :  not  only  to 
chasing,  fighting,  and  the  team  sense,  but  also  to  the  instincts  of 
rhythm,  climbing,  construction,  nurture — as  in  school  gardening — 
and  the  scientific  instinct,  as  in  hunting  with  a  camera. 

II.  They  should  reach  all  the  children  all  the  time.  They 
must  accordingly  be  adapted: — 

To  all  school  ages  and  both  sexes 

To    different  seasons — including,  for  instance,  skating,  coast- 
ing, swimming,  and  indoor  games — and  to  vacation  time 
^     kTo  different  social  conditions  and  environment — including 
riding,  golf,  tennis,  rowing,  birds  nesting,  and  other  valuable  games 
and  play  wherever  they  can  be  carried  on 

^^  To  different  tastes  and  abilities.  The  physically  weak  or 
handicapped  should  be  reached  by  games  especially  adapted  to 
them,  even  by  sedentary  games  when  necessary.  There  should  be 
a  less  exclusive  devotion  to  ball  games  than  at  present. 
|^:^|  III.  They  should  be  practicable,  so  far  as  possible  such  as 
can  be  played  in  the  school  room  and  the  school  yard. 
^  IV.  Above  all,  they  should  be  games  that  will  play  them- 
selves, that  is  to  say,  that  will  go  not  only  while  the  teacher  is  wind- 
ing them  up,  but  after  she  lets  go — on  the  playground,  on  empty 
lots,  in  back  yards  and  in  the  street,  in  the  afternoon  and  during 
vacation. 

If  we  can  plant  good  games,  a  crop  of  healthy  children  will 
come  up. 

This  is  meant  as  a  minimum  list  of  the  games  that  every 
school  system  should  include.  There  should  be  besides  in  every 
school  a  considerable  variety  of  other  games. 

Teachers  should  know  the  fine  points  of  each  game. 

If  the  list  is  correct,  or  whenever  a  correct  list  shall  be  evolved, 
then  the  games  included  in  it  should  be  studied  as  football  and 
baseball  are  now  studied,  that  is,  really  understood.  Excellent 
games  are  often  dropped  because  the  teacher  does  not  know  them 
well  enough  to  bring  out  the  fine  points  in  which  their  real  attraction 
lies. 

Some  games,  especially  for  the  older  age  periods,  are  national 
or  should  become  so,  and  ought  accordingly  to  be  standardized,  but 
among  the  games  for  younger  children  there  are  many  in  which  local 
preferences  and  customs  may  be  followed  to  advantage,  unless  the 
standard  game,  when  that  is  evolved,  is  distinctly  superior. 
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Some  of  the  dances  given,  as  for  example  the  Highland  fling, 
Czardas  and  Kamariskaia,  can  be  danced  individually  by  star 
performers.  They  should  never  be  so  danced  by  children  on  the 
playground  or  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  part  of  the  object  of  this  report  to  say 
Administration  how,  as  a  matter  of  administration,  physical 

education  can  be  secured.     Three  suggestions, 
however,  may  be  made : 

First,  competition  should  be  not  only  between  dijfferent  schools 
but  between  different  rooms  and  between  small  squads  of  not  more 
than  twelve,  each  with  a  leader  chosen  by  itself. 

There  is  need  of  games  and  events  in  which  a  whole  room  of 
forty  or  fifty  can  contest  against  another.  Relay  racing  partly 
fills  the  place  for  running.  Would  a  tug  of  war  be  good?  or  a 
"toboggan  race" — i.  e.  all  the  pupils  of  each  room  dragging  a 
toboggan  or  a  board  across  a  line,  carrying  on  it  their  slower  com- 
rades if  they  think  best  ? 

Second,  there  should  be  a  wide  use  of  fixed  standards  of 
achievement,  not  only  of  such  as  have  been  suggested  by  this 
association  but  of  others,  including  a  great  variety  of  tests  which 
each  school  or  school  system  should  for  the  present  work  out  for 
itself. 

Third,  the  games  and  exercises  should  be  adapted  to  the 
individual. 

No  rigid  system  of  physical  education  will  ever  succeed  with 
all  children.  There  are,  for  instance,  among  boys  at  least,  a  small 
proportion — perhaps  six  percent — who  will  not  be  interested  in 
games,  but  who  will  tramp  all  day  over  the  hills  to  see  a  bird's  nest. 
These  should  be  encouraged  in  their  specialty,  although  also 
developed  on  their  weak  side  so  far  as  possible.  Other  children 
have  defective  vision  and  cannot  play  ball  games.  Every  child 
should  not  only  have  a  game  that  he  likes,  but  so  far  as  possible  a 
game  in  which  he  can  excel. 

Teachers  should  talk  over  with  each  pupil  his  whole  plan  of 
exercise  and  advise  him,  and  see  that  he  does  something  strenuous 
about  every  day,  preferably  in  a  game.  They  should  take  account 
of  work — shovelling,  sawing,  selling  papers,  farm  work, — as  well  as 
play  in  computing  and  advising. 
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List  op  Games  and  Plays 


I.     KiNDBRGARTBN    (in   addition   to   Froebel's   kindergarten  games) 


Singing  and  dancing  games 

Constructive  play 

Ring  around  a  rosey 

Sand  box 

Farmer  in  the  dell 

Blocks 

Oats,  peas,  beans  and  barley  grow 

Mulberry  bush 

Mother  play 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie? 

Dolls 

London  Bridge 

House 

Apparatus:    A  bank  or  incfined  plane 

Running  games 

to    nm    or    roll    down 

Cat  and  mouse  (singing  also) 

Driving   reins,    carts. 

Drop  the  handkerchief 

sticks  for  hobby  horse 

Blind  man's  buff 

Swings 

Tag 

Teeters 

II.     First  two  Grades^  say  6  to  8  years  old 

Singing  and  dancing  games 

Puss  in  the  comer 

Survivors  of  the  Kindergarten  list 

Blackman,  Pom  pom  puUaway 

Looby  Loo 

Hill  dill 

Hickory  dickory  dock 

Cross  tag 

Marching 

Wood  tag 

Roman  soldiers 

Follow  my  leader 

King  of  France 

Rolling  hoops 

Dramatics 

Roller  skating 

Dramatize,     informally     and     im- 

Running and  hiding  games 

promptu,  fairy  stories,  scenes  from 

Hide  and  go  seek 

history,  myths 

I  spy 

Dimib  Crambo 

Playing  school 

Jumping  games 

Leap  frog  and  foot-an'-a-half 

Dances 

Jump  rope 

Swedish  clap  dance 

Hop  scotch 

Carousel 
Nixie  polka 
Bleking  (Swedish) 

Ball  games  and  near  ball  games 
Teacher  ball 
Center  catch 

I  see  you 

Gustav  Skael  (Swedish) 
Our  little  girls 
j  Seven  pretty  girls 

Baseball  in  the  form  of  : 

Passing  ball 

Three  old  cats 

Scrub  games 
Kicking  football 

\  Seven  jolly  boys 

Running  games 

Bean  bag  board 

Cat  and  mouse 

Bean  bag  games 

Drop  the  handkerchief 

Ring  toss 

Fox  and  geese 

Tops 
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Marbles 
Jackstones 

Pulling  and  pushing  games 
Bull  in  the  ring 
Indian  pull  (catch  and  pull^tug  of 

war) 
King  of  the  ring 
Old  man  in  the  castle 
Tug  of  war 

Climbing 

(Ladders,  slides,  ropes,  poles,  rings, 

tree  with  ropes) 
Hang  tag 
Fence  tag 

Constructive  play 
Sand  box 
Clay  modelling 
Folding 
Cutting  out 


Drawing 

Weaving 

Raffia 

Bead  work 

Sewing 

Knitting 

Whittling 

Nurture  play 
Dolls 
House 
Pets 
Home  gardens 

Winter 
Skating 
Coasting 
Sliding 

Summer 
Wading 
Swimming 


III.     Grades  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  say  from  8  to  11 


Dramatics 
Informally  dramatize  stories,  scenes 

from  history 
Dumb  Crambo 
Charades 

Dances 
The  list  for  preceding  age 
Swedish  ox  dance 
Irish  jig 

Seven  jumps  (Danish) 
Come  let  us  be  joyful  (German) 
Crested  hen  (Danish) 
Sweet  Kate 
Bo  Peep 
Greensleeves 

Running  games 
Three  deep 
Hill  dill 

Stealing  sticks  (raiding  the  castle) 
Prisoners'  base 
Hip 

Relay  races  (with  bean  bags,  clubs) 
Potato  race 

Running  and  hiding  games 
The  Ust  for  preceding  age 


Relievo 

Run  sheep  nm 

Jumping  games 

Leap  frog  and  foot-an'-a-half 
Jump  rope 
Hop  scotch 

Ball  games  and  near  ball  games 
End  ball 
Newcomb 
Dodgeball 
Rotmders 

Baseball:    Three  old  cats  and  scrub 
I^ng  ball 
Indoor  baseball 
Playgrotmd  ball 


Soccer 
Shinney 


Tip  cat  (cattie,  peggie) 
Duck  on  a  rock 

Fighting  games 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Poison  snake 
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Baste  the  bear 

Climhing 
(As  above) 

Constructive  play 
Clay  modelling 
Weaving 
Raffia 
Sewing 
Carpentry 
Building  huts 
Snow  houses,  snow  men 

Nurture  play 
Dolls 
House 

Home  and  school  gardens 
Pets 

Other  quiet  games 
Checkers 
Dominoes 


Parchesi 
Jackstones 

Nature  play 
Collections  of  leaves,  seeds,  flowers, 
stones 

Winter 
Skating 

Hockey  (informal) 
Coasting 
Skiing 

Snow  shoeing 
Gymnastic  stunts 
Groimd  timibling 

Summer 
Swimming 
Rowing 
Sailing 
Toy  boats 
Tennis 


In  the  age  periods  so  far  covered,  especially 
Sex  Differences  the  earlier  ones,  sex  differences  should  be  as 

far  as  possible  ignored,  though  there  are  of 
course  some  exceptions,  as  for  instance  football  and  boxing.  Basket 
ball  for  girls  should  be  by  girls'  rules  and  carefully  supervised. 

IV.     Grades  7,  8,  (and  9,)  say  11  to  14 


Dramatics 
As  above 
Plays 

Dances 

Their  choice  of  preceding  list 

Highland  fling  (boys) 

Czardas 

Kamariskaia 

Gotlands  Quadrille  (Swedish) 

The  Hatter  (Danish) 

Gathering  peascods  (English) 

Bo  Peep  (English) 

Running  games 
Three  deep 
Stealing  sticks 
Prisoners'  base 
Relay  races 
Foot-an'-a-half 


Running  and  hiding  games 

The  survivors  of  the  preceding  list 

Ball  games  and  near  ball  games 
Captain  ball 
Indoor  baseball 
Playground  ball 
Baseball 
Volley  baU 
Hand  ball 
Soccer 
Shinney 
Quoits 

Fighting  play 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Hip 
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Constructive  play 
Sewing 

Clay  modelling 

Carpentry   (making  boats,  bird 
houses,  dog  houses,  kites,  checker 
boards,  checker  and  chess  men 
Making  huts 

Nurture  play 
Home  and  school  gardens 
Farming 
Care  of  animals 
Pets  and  mascots 

Other  quiet  games 
Checkers 
Parchesi 


Chess 

Nature  play  and  excursions 
List  of  birds  seen 
Collections    of    leaves,     classifying 

trees,  seeds,  flowers,  stones 
Hunting  with  a  camera 
Hikes,  with  cooking 
Map  making 

Winter 
List  for  preceding  age 
Basket  ball 

Summer 

List  of  preceding  age 
Golf 


Most  of  the  above  games  except  football  and 
Seasons  shinney  are  not  confined  to  any  special  season. 

The  children's  preferences  should  be  followed. 
Many  running  games  can  be  played  on  skates. 
Games  for  Boys  and  girls  at  this  age  usually  prefer  to 

Mixed  Groups  play   separately,  but  it  is  often  well  to  have 

them  play  together  under  careful  supervision. 
The  following  games  are  recommended  for  this  purpose: 


Dancing 

Crambo 

Charades 

Dramatics 

Singing 

Volley  ball  (girls  against  boys) 

Tennis 

Baseball  (soft) 


Three  deep 

Hiking 

Boating 

Skating 

Prisoners'  base 

Long  ball 

Hill  dill 

Drop  the  handkerchief 


V.     High  Schogi,  Bgys 

At  this  age  the  games  become  more  seasonal  and  are  accord- 
ingly so  divided. 

I.    In  the  fall  Tennis 

Rugby  Golf 

Soccer  Quoits 

Hand  ball  2.     Winter 

Volley  ball  a.     Outdoor 

Skating 

Ice  hockey 

Coasting 

Skiing 


Field  hockey 

Hikes:  use  bicycle  and  camera  in 
nature  study 
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Snow  shoeing 

Cross  country  exploration 

Cross  country  running  and  hare 

and  hounds 
Lacrosse 

Indoor 
HandbaU 
VoUey  baU 
Captain  ball 
Basket  ball 
Relay  races 
Gymnastic  stunts 
Swimming,  life-saving 
Boxing  and  wrestling 
Wall  scaling 

Dramatics:    Charades,    plays 
and  pageants 

Dancing 

Social  dancing 

Virginia  reel 

Portland  fancy 

Other  surviving  American  folk 

dance 
Come  let  us  be  joyful 
Butterfly  (English) 
Irish  jig 
Highland  fling 
Czardas 
Kamariskaia 
Bean  setting  (EngHsh  Morris 

dances) 


Rig  O'Marlow  (English  Morris 

dance) 
Flamborough     Sword     dance 

(English) 
Ox  dance 
The  Hatter 

Spring 

Baseball 

Playgrotmd  ball 

HandbaU 

Volley  baU 

Lacrosse 

Hikes 

Bicycling 

Rowing 

Tennis 

Golf 

Natiure  work 

Summer 
Spring  list 

Swimming 

Rowing 

Sailing 

Canoeing 

Camping,    including    signalling, 
cooking,  making  fire,  building 
a  shelter,  use  of  axe,  mountain 
climbing 
For  all  seasons: 

Riding 
Walking 


VI.     High  Schooi,  Girls 


Fall 

Baseball 
Volley  ball 
Field  hockey 
Tennis 
Golf 

Walks  in  connection  with  nature 
study 

Winter 
a.    Outdoor 

Skating 
Coasting 
Skiing 
Snow  shoeing 


h.     Indoor 

Volley  ball  ] 

Captain  ball 
Basket  ball  (not  for  all) 
Relay  races 
Swimming,  life-saving 
Dramatics:    Charades,    plays 
and  pageants 

Dancing 

Social  dancing  , 

Virginia  reel  l 

Portland  fancy 
Come  let  us  be  joyful 
Butterfly  (English) 
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Little  man  in  a  fix  (Danish)  Summer 

The  Hatter  Same  as  for  boys 

Tmkers'  dance  (Danish)  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Black  nag  (English)  Riding 

Mag  on  a  tree  (BngHsh)  Walking 

Fjalenas  polka 

Spring 
Same  as  for  boys,  except  Lacrosse 
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Herman  B.  Dine,  Special  leader,  West  End  School  Center,  Boston ; 

Special  Agent,  Massachusetts  Society  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Immigration  (1914),  in 
its  report  on  the  problems  of  immigration  in  Massachusetts,  gives 
us  the  key-note  to  the  situation  before  us  by  recommending  that 
".  .  .  the  public  schools  in  foreign  districts  shall  maintain 
neighborhood  centers,  to  offer  the  immigrant  .  .  children  a 
wholesome  substitute  for  dangerous  commercialized  recreation, 
and  to  older  immigrants  recreation  and  fellowship,  as  well  as 
assistance  in  considering,  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience,  our 
international,  national,  and  municipal  problems." 

Since  the  adult  immigrant  needs  indispensably  a  counsellor 
and  friend  upon  his  arrival  to  this  country,  why  should  not  the 
community,  for  his  own  welfare  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  immi- 
grant, supply  this  demand  and  need  for  friendly  and  valuable 
advice  and  guidance?  Cannot  the  school  center  adapt  itself  also 
to  that  great  need  of  the  immigrant?  Herein  lies  the  opportunity 
of  the  school  center  to  take  the  first  step  that  will  lead  to  a 
thorough  Americanization  and  assimilation  of  the  foreigner.  It 
is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  center  activities  to  institute 
a  system  of  advisors  and  counsellors. 

The  center  should  become  the  headquarters  for  immigrant 
vocational  guidance  and  placement  bureaus,  legal  aid,  and  pro- 
tectional  information.  The  center  manager  may  help  in  establish- 
ing a  system  of  immigrant  advisors  and  counsellors;  this  plan 
would  be  of  the  nature  of  social  service,  carried  to  the  home  of  the 
foreigner.  The  center  should  be  authorized  to  obtain  all  names 
and  addresses  of  newly-arrived  immigrants.  The  counsellors  or 
advisors  should  have  the  power  of  visiting  the  immigrant  in  his 
home  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him  about 
the  ordinances  and  laws  concerning  compulsory  education,  board 
of  health  regulations,  opportunities  for  employment  and  education ; 
in  short,  all  that  the  immigrant  needs  to  know  immediately  upon 
his  arrival.  This  would  necessitate  the  employment  of  men  who 
know  the  psychology  of  the  people  under  their  guidance  and  who 
can  represent  the  true  interests  of  the  community  and  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner.  This  friendly 
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"following-up"  system,  on  the  principles  of  our  probation  system, 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  new-comers. 
The  confidence  of  the  immigrant  would  be  gained  and  real  education 
begun. 

The  adult  new-comers  must  be  made  familiar  with  the 
American  social  and  civic  life  so  that  they  may  be  in  sympathy 
with  what  the  various  educational  agencies  are  attempting  to  do 
for  their  children,  and  that  the  latter  may  not  lose  respect  for 
the  traditions  that  the  parents  revere.  The  parents  cannot  adapt 
themselves  easily  to  the  great  change  in  their  life;  they  were 
accustomed  to  entirely  different  social,  economic  and  civic  condi- 
tions abroad,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  lack  even  the  medium 
of  language.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  agree  with  many  funda- 
mental ideas  of  American  education  of  the  yoimg,  especially  as 
to  play  and  recreation.  They  are  not  mere  materialists,  but  play 
is  regarded  by  them  as  a  waste  of  time;  and  especially  if  their 
children  later  begin  to  take  interest  in  physical  development,  the 
parents  grow  very  much  discouraged.  Many  of  them  were  op- 
pressed by  the  stronger,  and  here  their  children  are  trying  to 
become  strong.  In  the  old  country,  lack  of  physical  development 
was  a  means  of  securing  exemption  from  military  service,  while 
here  the  child  soon  begins  to  regard  Jess  Willard  as  a  hero! 
Thus,  whatever  is  done  with  the  immigrant  child  in  the  center, 
the  parent  must  know  the  aims  and  reason.  But  in  the  education 
of  the  child  we  must  see  that  he  adapts  and  assimilates  all  that 
is  good  in  American  institutions  and  yet  does  not  lose  the  good 
and  ideal  that  was  brought  over  by  the  parents  from  the  Old 
World.  Games  in  which  different  nationalities  take  part  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  in  blending  the  races.  As  David  Blaustein 
said:  (The  Pi.ayground:  Vol.  VI,  No.  9,  p.  334)  ".  .  .  through 
games  the  parents  are  made  to  see  new  ideals  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  see.  I  therefore  maintain  that  the  public  schools 
through  recreation  centers  .  .  .  contribute  a  great  deal  to  bring 
about  a  happy  relation  between  the  parents     .     .     .     and  the  child 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  in  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  adapting  the  work  of  the  various  school  centers 
to  the  needs  of  the  immigrant,  letters  were  sent  out  by  me  to  all 
large  school  center  systems  in  the  country,  asking  them  the  ques- 
tion— How  do  you  adapt  the  work  of  your  school  centers  to 
the  needs  of  the  immigrants  in  your  communities?    By  examining 
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extracts  of  some  of  the  replies,  we  can  get  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  adaptation  of  the  center  activities  to  the  immigrants  and 
their  needs  : 

J.  R.  Batchelor,  Director  of  the  PubHc  Recreational  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Duluth,  writes:  ".  .  .  we  have  one  center, 
in  which,  after  several  years  work,  we  have  won  over  the  different 
nationalities.  It  has  been  done  through  the  children  mostly  and 
it  has  been  hard  up-hill  work  to  get  any  response,  but  now  we 
have  nearly  all  of  the  eighteen  nationalities  in  the  district  repre- 
sented in  the  various  activities. 

"It  started  with  the  pupils'  exhibitions,  they  inviting  their 
parents, — this  we  found  a  good  point  of  contact.  Through  such 
meetings,  parents'  organizations  have  been  brought  about,  domestic 
science,  civics  and  club  work:  all  the  result  of  getting  parents  out 
to  see  their  children  perform     .     .     .     ." 

J.  R.  Richards,  Superintendent  of  South  Park  Community 
Centers  of  Chicago,  writes  in  reply  to  the  question  of  adaptation: 
".     .     .     we  do  that  through — 

(i)  Classes  in  English  and  civics 

(2)  Lectures  on  industrial  subjects,  fitting  the  conditions  of 
the  particular  community 

(3)  Health  lectures  by  the  health  department  and  associations 
from  the  city 

(4)  Health  exhibitions,  such  as  that  of  the  tuberculosis  as- 
sociation 

(5)  Providing  headquarters  for  the  infant  welfare,  and  visit- 
ing nurses'  associations  | 

(6)  Organization  of  music  and  dramatics  among  the  different 
racial  groups 

(7)  Exhibitions  of  the  work  of  foreign  children  to  which 
the  parents  are  invited" 

J.  ly.  Mason,  Supervisor  of  Philadelphia  Recreation  Centers 
writes  :  ".  .  .  Playground  influences  radiating  from  these  centers 
do  a  great  deal  toward  instilling  American  ideas  in  these  people,  ■ 


especially  the  children 

the   following  nationalities 

were 

represented : 

Russians 

380 

German     Jews 

31 

Russian     Jews 

400 

Roumanian  " 

31 

Austrian       " 

52 

American      " 

34 

Polish        Jews 

47 

Portugese     " 

18 
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Turkish  14  Greeks  42 

Italians  365  Roumanians  25 

Colored  155  Germans  22 

Polish  69  English  20 

Austrians  60  Irish  19 

W.  B.  Hombaker,  Principal  of  the  John  M.  Smyth  Center  of 
Chicago  writes: 

".  .  .  Americanizing  the  children  is  comparatively  an  easy 
problem.  Getting  the  adult  to  attend  and  to  take  part  is  a  difficult 
task.  The  man  is  tired  after  his  long  hours  of  labor,  the  woman 
is  weary  from  the  cares  of  the  household  and  usually  a  large 
family.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  fully  80%  of  the  attend- 
ance consists  of  persons  twenty  years  of  age.  We  find  that  con- 
certs, illustrated  lectures,  motion  pictures  and  entertainments,  in 
which  their  children  take  part,  bring  out  more  adults  than  study 
classes  even  though  conducted  in  their  own  language." 

In  regard  to  a  plan  for  training  for  citizenship,  J.  M.  Berkey, 
Director  of  Special  Schools  and  Extension  Work  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  writes :  "  .  .  We  .  .  .  have  already  organized  four  classes 
in  citizenship,  two  of  which  are  taking  the  advanced  course  and 
expect  to  qualify  for  full  citizenship  in  the  near  future     .     .     .     ." 

E.  W.  Stitt,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  writes :  ".  .  .  We  encouraged  the  formation  of  clubs 
among  immigrant  people,  especially  those  who  attend  the  evening 
schools  from  Monday  to  Thursday  inclusive,  and  therefore,  are 
free  on  Friday  or  Saturday  night  to  attend  club  meetings     .     .     .    ." 

H.  O.  Berg,  Supervisor  of  Milwaukee  Extension  Department, 
writes : 

".  .  .  We  are  also  conducting  classes  for  naturalization  pre- 
paring for  the  examination  ....  We  organize  the  foreigners 
into  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  ban 's,  which  tie  them  up  with  the 
greatest  American  institution,  the  public  school.  Bi-weekly  enter- 
tainments are  held  in  these  schools  where  they  may  mingle  with 
the  American  bom.  Civic  clubs  are  organized,  some  of  them  carry- 
ing on  their  discussions  in  the  language  of  the  foreigner,  but  the 
topics  of  discussion  are  American.  Parties  of  foreigners  have  been 
organized  and  taken  to  the  public  library,  By  bringing  them  in 
lontact  with  the  library,  we  hope  to  Americanize  them  by  having 
them  become  acquainted  with  the  great  disseminator  of  American 
ideas    .    .    .    ." 
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The  Social  Center  of  the  Tri-Cities  La  Salle-Peru-Oglesby, 
111.,  writes:  "The  township  has  among  its  population  6,000  Poles, 
who  warmly  cherish  and  preserve  the  folk-traditions,  brought  over 
by  them  from  the  old  country — a  group  that  can  make  important 
contributions  to  American  life,  but  one  that  needs  some  very  con- 
crete interpretations  of  what  America  really  means,  if  the  vitally 
important  process  of  assimilation  is  to  go  forward.  With  this 
in  mind  the  center  has  attempted  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  priest  of 
the  local  Polish  churches  with  the  intent  of  getting  their  people  to 
use  its  facilities  ....  The  Falcons  carry  on  their  drill,  march- 
ing and  apparatus  work  un  'er  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a 
trained  Polish  leader.  The  group  has  also  the  use  of  the  club  rooms, 
auditorium  and  swimming-pool     .     .     .     ." 

An  example  of  a  typical  school  center  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  immigrant,  is  the  West  End  School  Center  of  Boston,  S.  M. 
Schmidt,  Manager,  1913-1916  This  Center  is  attended  by  Jews, 
90%  of  whom  are  foreign-bom  and  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
activities  of  the  Center  may  be  divided  as  follows : 

Educational  Social  and  Recreational 

Neighborhood  Forum  Social  Dancing 

Civic  and  History  Club  Folk  Dancing 

Fathers'  Citizenship  Groups  Chess  and  Checker  Club 

Educational  Clubs  New  Americans'  Social  Club 

Girls'  Clubs  (Hygiene)  Orchestra 

Psychology  Group  Glee  Clubs 

Meetings  of  civic,  literary  and 
dramatic  clubs  (neighbor- 
hood) 

Junior  City  Council 

This  program  alone  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
work  carried  on  in  that  center.  The  neighborhood  forum  consists 
of  lectures  in  English  as  well  as  in  Yiddish.  The  Yiddish  lectures 
consist  of  a  course  in  American  history,  illustrated  wherever  pos- 
sible. Questions  from  the  audience  and  discussion  are  allowed, 
language  being  no  obstacle.  The  audience  is  thus  given  a  lesson  in 
history  as  well  as  in  democracy.  The  average  attendance  on  a 
Friday  evening  is  600  and  the  average  age  of  those  attending  the 
lectures  is  approximately  35  years.  In  order  to  appeal  to  all  the 
older  people  of  the  neighborhood,  folk  songs,  under  expert  leader- 
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ship,  are  sung  by  the  entire  audience.  Interesting  musical  programs 
are  arranged  and  the  people  are  thus  given  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  education  as  well  as  recreation. 

There  is  a  fathers'  citizenship  club  made  up  of  men  from 
35  to  55  years  of  age.  Methods  of  reaching  the  foreigners  must 
be  ingenious:  advertising  is  not  sufficient.  Visits  were  made  to 
the  synagogues  and  lodges  and  efforts  were  not  spared  in  explain- 
ing to  them  the  opportunities  that  the  wider  use  of  schools  offers 
them.  As  a  result  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  rabbi,  although  pas- 
sively, sixty  men  come  twice  weekly  for  lectures  in  English  and 
instruction  in  conversational  English.  The  fact  that  the  religiously 
inclined  men  come  to  the  center  and  even  wear  their  skull-caps 
shows  that  they  are  feeling  "at  home"  in  the  center.  Prominent 
men  in  the  city  affairs  and  politics  come  to  address  them  in  English ; 
though  they  cannot  always  understand  the  entire  lecture,  their 
questions  in  Yiddish  to  the  director  of  the  group  show  that  they 
grasp  the  principles.  The  more  ambitious  ones  are  helped  in  taking 
out  citizenship  papers,  if  there  are  no  age  difficulties. 

Girls'  c'ubs  of  a  semi-educational  nature  are  conducted;  one 
of  them  is  very  enthusiastic  about  their  lectures  on  personal  hygiene 
given  by  a  woman  doctor. 

The  civic,  literary  and  debating  clubs  are  beneficial  to  the 
younger  immigrants.  They  learn  parliamentary  procedure,  democ- 
racy and  respect  for  law,  self-expression,  and  self-government, 
since  the  clubs  have  their  own  officers  besides  the  paid  or  volunteer 
leader  or  advisor. 

Social  dancing  is  of  course  a  great  attraction.  The  character 
of  the  dancing  is  much  higher  than  in  the  commercialized  dance- 
halls,  some  of  the  mothers  showing  their  interest  by  paying  oc- 
casional visits. 

There  is  further  the  West  End  Mothers'  Club,  an  organization 
of  nearly  200  immigrant  mothers,  who  meet  monthly  for  concerts, 
entertainments  and  lectures ;  and  also  semi-monthly  for  group  meet- 
ings, at  which  the  mothers  are  given  opportunity  to  discuss  and 
to  do  social  work  under  expert  guidance.  The  following  chart 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  West  End 
Mothers'  Club  (see  chart  appended). 
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LEADERSHIP  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 


To  the  Editor: 

I  am  grateful  for  your  comments  on  "Quicksands."     I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  picture  of  the  recreation  director  which 
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you  found  in  my  article.  Personally  I  have  not  thought  of  the  ideal 
director  as  one  who  would  hold  himself  apart  from  the  neighbor- 
hood life,  nor  as  one  of  a  proffessorial  character.  In  fact,  I  beHeve 
the  director  of  a  center  should  preferably  live  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
center;  at  any  rate  he  must  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  his 
people.  I  do  believe  that  the  vigorous  attributes  you  mention 
are  required  for  the  personal  leadership  of  groups.  Since  the 
neighborhood  center,  however,  is  generally  the  meeting  place  of 
many  groups  I  conceive  the  work  of  the  efficient  director  to  be  not 
so  much  that  of  leading  himself  the  various  groups  as  that  of  finding 
leaders  for  them  and  keeping  them  going.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
role  of  the  political  boss,  rather  than  that  of  the  district  political 
leader,  shows  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  community  center  director. 
According  to  my  notion,  a  political  boss  does  not  work  so  much  by 
the  "hurrah  boys  method"  as  by  patient  study  and  observation, 
tactful  suggestion  and  skilful  wire-pulling.  Certainly  these  are 
the  methods  of  the  bosses  one  reads  about. 

One  of  the  best  community  center  directors  I  have  ever  known 
is  not  what  you  would  strictly  call  the  red-blooded  type  of  man.  Of 
course,  he  has  plenty  of  energy  and  enterprise  but  his  personality  is  not 
aggressive  or  dominating.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  another 
school  center  director  who  is  of  this  type,  but  I  should  never  select 
him  to  run  a  permanent  undertaking.  He  can  get  into  a  locality 
quickly  and  set  an  undertaking  going  in  a  short  space  of  time  and  he 
does  it  mainly  by  the  forces  of  a  dominating,  or  better,  a  domineering 
personality.  He  never  has  succeeded,  however,  in  building  up  a 
solid  and  permanent  organization.  Another  community  center 
director  whom  I  know  well  is  not  the  aggressive,  robust  personality 
which  you  have  in  mind,  but  he  is  doing  unusually  successful  work. 
For  the  leadership  of  a  monster  chorus  I  am  at  one  with  you  in  the 
view  that  there  is  needed  a  vigorous,  impressive  personality,  one 
whose  presence  would  immediately  dominate  any  ordinary  situation, 
but  such  a  one  is  not  the  type  of  man  I  should  pick  out  for  the  varied 
and  multitudinous  tasks  connected  with  the  direction  of  a  large 
school  center. 

I  believe  that  the  playground  demands  a  somewhat  different 
type  of  leader  than  is  required  for  the  indoor  recreation  center.  In 
the  outdoor  life  the  groups  are  larger,  on  the  average,  and  the  form 
of  the  organization  is  usually  more  tenuous  and  elastic;  the  director 
is  more  in  evidence  and  has  to  rely  more  upon  personal  force  in 
accomplishing  results.     In  the  indoor  center,  however,  the  groups 
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are  usually  smaller  and  of  a  much  more  diverse  character.  Further- 
more, the  indoor  center,  if  it  is  comprehensive  in  its  activities, 
entertains  a  larger  proportion  of  adults,  people  of  middle  age,  people 
with  settled  inclinations  and  tastes.  Those  people  are  not  so  easily- 
swept  along  by  the  contagion  of  leadership.  The  successful  director 
has  to  cater  somewhat  to  their  whims  and  desires.  If  through  the 
over-persuasive  character  of  his  "Let's  put  on  a  play,"  a  number  of 
people  are  brought  into  a  dramatic  club  who  have  no  real  dramatic 
interest  or  ability,  that  club  will  not  have  a  long  and  flourishing  life. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  literary  club,  the  debating  society,  the  local 
improvement  association,  the  chess  match,  and  the  reading  room, 
they  all  need  organizing,  rather  than  commanding  ability.  The 
activities  put  into  the  community  center  program  must  be  attrac- 
tive to  the  people  of  that  neighborhood  or  the  center  will  not  be  well 
patronized.  The  smaller  the  group,  the  less  scope  there  is  for  the 
hypnotic  power  of  a  great  personality.  The  leader  of  a  forum,  it  is 
true,  should  be  a  dominating  figure  and  the  actual  leaders  of  all 
other  groups  need  superiority  of  personality,  at  least  in  their 
specialty.  The  director  of  the  center,  however,  rules  more  through 
the  intrinsic  fitness  of  his  plans  to  the  needs  of  his  clientele  than 
through  the  vigor  of  tone  and  authority  of  manner  with  which  he 
announces  them.  His  primary  quaHfications  are  a  sympathetic  and 
penetrating  insight  into  the  nature  of  human  beings  and  ingenuity 
in  finding  and  supplying  devices  whereby  it  may  attain  to  its  finest 
development. 

With  appreciation  of  the  broad  and  tolerant  editorial  policy 
you  are  pursuing,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 
(Signed)  Clarence  A.    Perry 

LEADERSHIP  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 

We  cannot  have  vigorous  neighborhood  centers  without 
vigorous  leaders :  all  through  the  center  vigorous  leadership  is  needed. 
Democracy  is  not  built  up  by  timid  leadership.  Leaders  are  men 
who  see  what  we  think  before  we  think  it,  not  a  few  months  after. 
The  leader  interprets  the  neighborhood  to  itself. 

Neighborhood  spirit  will  be  slow  to  come  if  we  wait  for  the 
people  of  a  neighborhood  to  come  together  spontaneously.  In 
all  our  common  life  when  we  come  together  in  groups  we  need  a 
"voice"  to  give  articulate  expression  to  our  half -formed  desires. 
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Only  so  far  as  the  head  of  a  neighborhood  center  and  all  his  assist- 
ants have  faith  enough  in  themselves  and  in  their  people  to  dare  to 
give  the  vigorous  leadership  which  sets  the  groups  and  the  neighbor- 
hood free  to  express  itself  can  there  be  a  strong  center. 

Any  leader  who  attempts  to  domineer  or  even  to  dominate 
confesses  his  own  weakness,  shows  his  lack  of  faith  in  himself  and 
his  group. 

Not  long  ago  a  recreation  worker,  when  asked  if  he  had  pro- 
vided certain  activities,  replied  that  the  people  had  not  asked  for 
them,  and  seemed  to  consider  his  responsibility  ended.  A  neighbor- 
hood leader  asked  a  group  of  young  men  one  after  another  if  they 
would  like  to  try  a  new  game.  They  were  all  scornful.  Another 
leader  came  in,  started  the  game,  made  it  interesting.  Soon  the 
young  men  one  after  another  dropped  in  and  now  volley  ball  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  sports  for  this  group. 

In  one  city  which  I  visit,  a  night  lunch  wagon  has  become  a 
real  neighborhood  institution  because  the  young  man  in  charge, 
quiet,  efficient,  has  such  a  personality  that  all  the  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood  feel  freer  when  they  are  with  him.  He  seems  to 
know  instinctively  just  what  his  crowd  wants  and  is  not  afraid  to 
give  it  to  them. 

The  neighborhood  recreation  centers  need  more  leaders  who 
are  men  of  action  rather  than  academic  thinkers,  men  of  warm 
human  qualities  interested  in  men  as  men,  capable  of  enthusiasm, 
able  to  inspire  confidence,  not  afraid  to  lead.  The  stronger  and 
truer  the  leader,  the  quieter  and  the  more  unobtrusive  he  is  likely 
to  be.  H.  S.  Braucher 

COMBINING  ALL-INCLUSIVENESS  WITH  COMPETI- 
TION IN  ATHLETICS 

Joseph   Lee,   Boston,    Massachusetts,   President,   Playground   and 
Recreation  Association  of  America 

In  school  and  playground  athletics  so  far  as  possible  all  the 
members  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  or  districts  involved 
ought  to  take  part  in  each  competition.  The  formula,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  is  to  combine  all-inclusiveness  with  competition.  That  is  to 
say,  to  have  pride  in  the  kind  of  people  we  are,  not  the  kind  of 
people  our  representatives  are,  whether  the  we  is  a  nation,  a  city 
or  a  school. 

If  you  could  once  get  the  idea  that  Harvard  does  not  beat 
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I 'J  ale  unless  the  average  Harvard  student  is  superior  in  whatever  the 
competition  covers  than  the  average  Yale  student,  you  will  get  what 
I  want.  V  f 

I  thinV  et  it  th  i  oughly  you  would  have  to  get  some  kind 
of  event  in  whi  h  all  ac  ^lly  participate,  not  merely  a  performance 
which  reqi^r;^  a  long  arithmetical  process  to  show  its  result,  like 
adding  \tn§^^  jump,;^:igragmg  time.  A  relay  race  does  it  for 
runnin  •  i  ,  series  Ox  \ps,  each  beginning  where  the  other 
left>)'f^^^Vo.''./'^So  it  for  ju-  rng,  only  it  would  take  about  a  week 
,*-o  run  oif  the  event.  A  corixjaunity  tug-of-war  on  a  ship's  cable 
sufficient  number  of  miles  long  would  be  good.  Also  I 
f  had  some  sheet  iron  toboggans  made  which  the  entire  room 
j  .1  the  sc'  ool  pulled  across  the  line  in  competition  with  another  room. 
j  /  fther  cou  ^  carry  as  many  of  its  number  on  the  toboggan  as  it 
thought  be  '^.  but  everybody  in  the  room  had  to  get  across  some- 
how. 

Of  course  tests  and  additions  are  better  than  nothing. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  PAGEANT 

By  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.     Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
and  London.     Price,  twenty-five  cents 

The  author  strikes  her  usual  dignified  note  in  this  pageant,  combining 

patriotic  exaltation  and  dramatic  fervor  with  a  simplicity  which  makes  the    pa- 

i'  an*  usable  in    most   communities.     One   never  need   fear   to  have  children  or 

^  :  AiiH^  ^pend  time  and  eJBfort  upon  material  provided  by  Miss  Mackay.  j 

^^  1 

'  A  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE  1 

A  Pageant  by  Roe  Chase  presented  at  the  Eastman  Stadium,  Anoka,  Minnesota, 

by  the  farm  clubs  of  Anoka  county 

A  rather  <nusual  selection  of  scenes  makes  up  the  twelve  episodes  of  this 
pap^eant-T^two  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  and  after  the  Fall,  Indian,  Chinese  and 
I  •■itan  ht-rvests,'  among  them.  The  earlier  scenes  are  characterized  by  poetic 
t.  a.*^y,  which  fails  somewhat  in  the  later  ones.  The  central  theme  is  the  im- 
py-it^m  ^auditions  and  "forward  look"  of  agricultural  life. 
\o  :mi\\h t:^ - 


I  We  Design,  Execute  and  Erect  in  any 
I  part  of  the  United   States,    all   forms 
)f  vStone,  Marble   and   Bronze   work 
I  appropriate  for 

PARKS  a        ri.AYGROUNDS 

Including  Tablets  o/"  Rec-  i,  S^n  Dials,  Seats,  FountaLjs,  etc. 

O     -esi  ide^  'e  Solicited 

A  VISIT  TO  OI   -     ""^  '     '     ^  C^>  iRDIALLY  INVITED 
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Work  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
.  .  .  Association  of  America  .  .  . 
May  1,  1915  through  November  30,  1916 


H.  S.  Braucher 

Secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 

Association  of  America 

I.  A  Few  of  the  Many  Questions  Submitt^ 


Correspondence,  ConsuIvTation 


How  can  school  athletics  best  be  organized  ? 

What  plans  have  different  cities  followed  in  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July? 

What  surfacing  is  best  for  the  playground  which  we  are  plan- 
ning to  run  in  connection  with  our  new  boys'  club  building? 

What  is  the  best  plan  for  an  athletic  field  for  the  workers  in 
a  large  factory?  How  many  acres  should  we  have?  What  equip- 
ment?   What  kind  of  building? 

If  we  establish  playgrounds  what  will  be  our  liability  for  acci- 
dents ? 

What  pieces  of  playground  apparatus  have  been  found  most 
valuable  ? 

Suggest  program  and  method  of  conducting  a  community 
Christmas  tree. 

What  experience  have  cities  had  in  providing  recreation  for 
mothers  and  babies? 

Please  send  information  regarding  mass  athletics  in  public 
schc  's. 

Suggest  a  list  of  games  my  twenty-eight  children  can  play  in 
our  school  room  which  is  thirty  feet  by  thirty  feet. 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  ground  next  to  the  jail  for  a  playground? 

What  recreation  can  I  provide  at  noon  for  200  children  who 
are  forced  to  spend  the  noon  hour  at  the  school  building? 

Please  suggest  a  musical  program  suitable  for  commtmity  sing- 
ing and  tell  me  how  a  community  singing  organi7ation  can  be 
effected  and  supported. 
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What  are  the  significant  things  for  a  town  to  know  about  its 
recreational  resources  and  what  standard  can  be  set  by  which  the 
recreation  life  of  a  town  can  be  judged? 

What  is  the  educational  value  of  pageantry  and  dramatic  play 
among  children? 

What  color  and  what  sized  lights  are  best  fitted  for  a  com- 
munity Christmas  tree? 

Please  suggest  a  historical  pageant  suitable  for  presentation  by 
seventh  grade  pupils. 

Please  give  the  names  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  rural 
recreation  work  with  whom  I  can  correspond  about  some  of  our 
problems  here. 

I  want  to  have  the  girls  in  my  summer  camp  play  more  team 
games.    What  can  I  do? 

How  do  you  judge  babies  at  a  baby  show? 

Where  may  I  secure  archery  outfits? 

What  dangers  are  there  in  introducing  motion  pictures  as  a 
regular  feature  for  a  neighborhood  recreation  center? 

What  space  ought  we  to  have  on  our  new  school  grounds  for 
play? 

What  cities  have  municipal  theatres?  How  successful  are 
these  theatres? 

How  may  I  introduce  physical  training  through  play  in  my 
school  ? 

Are  municipal  dance  halls  advisable? 

Please  send  information  regarding  municipal  bathing  beaches. 

What  games  do  you  suggest  that  I  try  for  young  men  in  my 
gymnasium  ? 

What  forms  of  recreation  have  been  found  to  make  the  strongest 
appeal  in  a  neighborhood  recreation  center  in  a  factory  district? 

What  can  be  done  to  secure  backyard  playgrounds? 

Please  send  some  of  the  latest  playground  literature  to  the 
government  official  having  charge  of  education  in  Korea.  He  will 
make  every  effort  to  further  recreation  activities  in  Korea. 

Please  criticize  the  recreation  ordinance  we  have  drawn  up  for 
our  city. 

What  is  the  best  plan  for  the  construction  of  hand  ball  courts? 

What  plans  have  been  followed  in  running  theatres  for  chil- 
dren? 

What  can.  our  university  do  to  develop  community  music  and 
drama  throughout  the  state? 
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How  can  I  best  start  recreation  for  the  workers  in  my  foundry  ? 

My  social  service  study  class  wishes  to  take  up  recreation. 
What  do  you  advise? 

What  recreation  development  do  you  advise  for  a  town  of  2,500? 

What  suggestions  can  you  give  me  for  the  play  life  of  my  boy 
two  and  a  half  years  old? 

Please  give  me  a  list  of  small  towns  in  the  Middle  West  where 
successful  playgrounds  have  been  conducted. 

Please  give  me  a  Hst  of  questions  for  a  civil  service  examination 
for  playground  positions  which  I  am  to  conduct. 

Please  give  me  a  list  of  playground  workers  in  England  whom 
I  can  visit. 

Please  send  me  information  as  to  plans  for  bath  houses. 

What  information  can  you  give  me  regarding  plans  followed 
in  playground  and  recreation  center  work  in  America  which  would 
be  of  help  to  the  Russian  government  in  planning  for  Russian 
children  ? 

What  shall  I  include  in  my  training  course  for  playground 
workers?     (From  a  recreation  secretary) 

Give  standardized  tables  as  to  the  amount  of  athletic  equipment 
such  as  balls  and  bats,  that  should  be  allowed  to  a  certain  number 
of  children  on  a  playground. 

Suggest  also  the  life  of  such  apparatus  if  it  is  in  constant  use; 
for  instance,  the  length  of  time  a  basketball  will  wear  used  all 
day  and  every  day. 

Please  suggest  a  legislative  program  for  play,  recreation  and 
physical  education  for  our  state. 

No  one  can  read  the  questions  brought  to  the  Association  from 
day  to  day  without  realizing  how  tremendous  is  the  power  in  the 
recreation  movement  waiting  to  be  released.  One  letter  is  from  a 
college  president;  the  next  is  illiterate  but  shows  genuine  desire 
to  help,  and  capacity  as  well ;  a  mayor  wishes  material  for  a  para- 
graph in  his  annual  message ;  an  alderman,  working  for  his  district, 
wishes  facts  to  help  him  in  his  little  campaign;  the  governor  of  a 
state  wants  to  do  what  he  can,  not  only  for  his  own  state,  but  for 
America  as  well.  How  can  all  the  fragments  of  time  and  desire  to 
help  be  saved  that  there  may  be  no  waste?  To  add  knowledge  and 
power  to  desire  to  help  is  often  to  prevent  disaster  and  make  pos- 
sible success.  One  man  reports  that  a  single  pamphlet  from  the 
Association  led  him  to  provide  the  money  for  several  playgrounds. 
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II.  Recreation  Secretaries  and  Pi.ay  Leaders 

For  178  positions  candidates  have  been  suggested.  Seventy- 
five  positions  have  been  reported  filled  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Association.  In  twelve  months*  time,  607  men  and  women 
registered  as  desiring  positions  in  neighborhood  recreation  center 
work.  Vocational  guidance  for  young  men  and  young  women  con- 
sidering recreation  as  a  life  work  the  Association  cannot  escape. 

III.  Minimum  Standards  of  Physical  Efficiency 

Boys 

One  hundred  and  ninety-seven  communities  in  twenty-seven 
states  gave  the  Association  badge  tests  from  May  1,  1915  through 
April  30,  1916;  two  hundred  and  seventeen  communities  in  thirty- 
one  states  gave  the  tests  in  the  seven  months  from  May  1,  1916 
through  November  30,  1916. 

The  number  of  boys  winning  the  badges  are : 

May  1,  1916  through  April  30,  1916 

Total  First        Second    Third 

2001     1        1228  621  152 

May  1,  1916  through  Nov.  30,  1916 

2226     I        1469  646  111 

Girls 

The  number  of  girls  winning  the  badges  for  girls  are : 

Jan.  1,  1916  through  April  30,  1916 

Total  First        Second     Third 


30 
May  1,   1916  through  Nov.  30,  1916 

1148 


27  3 

747  365  36 


Future  citizens  to  the  number  of  5,405  have  struggled  and  have 
finally  passed  the  physical  efficiency  tests.  One  boy  worked  for 
months  every  night  and  morning  chinning  himself,  jumping,  run- 
ning, until  finally  he  was  able  to  win  the  coveted  badge.  He  thinks 
the  badge  is  what  he  has  won  but  his  real  results  are  physical 
stamina  and  the  power  to  achieve. 

IV.  The  PIvAyground 

Through  subscriptions  and  advertising  the  larger  part  of  the 
cost  of  The  Pi^ayground  has  been  met.  Many  leaders  in  the  play 
movement  have  through  the  magazine  exchanged  experiences  and 
made  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  do  better  work.     The  addresses 
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at  the  Grand  Rapids  Recreation  Congress  are  being  published  in 
The  Playground. 

V.  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
OF  America  at  Work   in   Individual  Cities 

One  hundred  seventy- four  American  cities  received  help  dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  April  30,  1916,  from  the  field  workers 
of  the  Association ;  one  hundred  seventy-two  cities  during  the  seven 
months  ending  November  30,  1916. 

Cities  Helped  to  Secure  Year-round  Recreation  Secretary 
May  1,  1915  through  April  30,  1916 


City 


Duluth,  Minn. 
Eveleth,  Minn. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
lyouisville,  Ky. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Pittston,  Pa. 
Portland,  Me. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Winnetka,  111. 


Recreation 
Secretary 

J.  R.  Batchelor 
A.  W.  Lewis 
L.  W.  Thompson 
Frederick  Hess 
C.  H.  English 
O.  M.  Wintermute 
Granville  R.  Lee 
J.  L.  MacBean 
Harry  P.  Clarke 


Field  Worker 
Who  Helped 

T.  S.  Settle 

L.  H.  Weir 

T.  S.  Settle 

L.  H.  Weir 

C.  F.  Stimson 

T.  S.  Settle 

F.  R.  North 

C.  F.  Stimson 
T.  S.  Settle 


May  1,   1916  through  November  30,  1916 


Altoona,  Pa. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


H.  H.  Baish 
E.  M.  Vail. 
I.  Newton  Richter 
Arthur  S.  Hotchkiss 
P.  O.  Osterhus 


T.  S.  Settle 
Rowland  Haynes 
T.  S.  Settle 
L.  H.  Weir 
W.  W.  Pettit 
T.  S.  Settle 
C.  F.  Weller 
J.  E.  Rogers 
P.  O.  Osterhus, 


Preventing  Setbacks 

To  prevent  a  recreation  system  from  being  discontinued,  to 
prevent  the  neighborhood  centers  from  being  crippled  in  their  woric,, 
is  just  as  vital  as  to  establish  a  new  recreation  system.  Many  cities 
with  recreation  systems  established  have  received  help  at  critical 
times  to  make  sure  that  there  should  be  no  setback  in  their  work. 
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More  and  more  of  the  time  of  the  field  secretaries  is  given  to  cities 
desiring  to  extend  the  year-round  recreation  faciUties  already 
established  and  secure  higher  standards. 

Field   Notes 
CHARI.ESTON,  W.   Va. 

The  School  Board  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has  voted  to  create 
a  special  department  of  physical  education  and  recreation  with  a 
recreation  secretary  in  charge.  (E.  Dana  Caulkins,  Field  Secre- 
tary) 

P:eORIA,    Ilvly. 

A  recreation  commission  has  been  established  in  Peoria,  111., 
following  the  campaign  of  James  Edward  Rogers. 

AivTooNA,  Pa. 

By  a  vote  of  eight  to  one,  the  School  Board  of  Altoona,  Pa. 
created  a  recreation  department  and  employed  a  recreation  secre- 
tary.    (T.  S.  Settle,  Field  Secretary) 

CoATESviivivE,  Pa. 

On  November  1,  1916,  Coatesville  provided  for  a  bond  issue  to 
secure  play  space  by  a  vote  of  nine  hundred  and  five  for  the  bond 
issue  and  four  hundred  and  seventeen  against.  It  is  expected  that 
steady  progress  will  be  made  in  Coatesville  in  working  out  a  com- 
prehensive recreation  department.     (T.  S.  Settle,  Field  Secretary) 

Bkthi,ehe:m,  Pa. 

The  outlook  for  complete  success  in  the  campaign  for  a  recrea- 
tion system  for  Bethlehem  is  very  encouraging  because  of  the  ex- 
tremely hearty  support  which  the  community  program  is  receiving 
from  Charles  M.  Schwab.  The  preliminary  organization  for  the 
campaign  for  community  work  for  Bethlehem  was  started  at  a 
banquet  to  eight  hundred  men  given  by  Mr.  Schwab.  (C.  F.  Stim- 
son.  Field  Secretary) 

Louisviiviv^,  Ky. 

The  Park  Board  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  sought  L.  H.  Weir's  help  in 
working  out  better  plans  for  the  recreation  in  charge  of  the  Park 
Board.  Mr.  Weir's  report  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Association  is  informed  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  carry  out  his  principal  recommendations. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mr.  Weir  has  been  engaged  in  a  special  study  of  the  recreation 
facilities  provided  by  industrial  establishments  in  Indiana. 

This  study  will  be  a  part  of  a  general  vocational  survey  of 
Indiana.  A  large  number  of  employers  in  Indiana  wish  to  know 
how  they  can  help  their  workers  to  secure  adequate  opportunities 
for  recreation. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

The  Park  Commissioner  of  Bayonne  and  the  Recreation  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  Board,  working  together,  have  arranged  for 
three  of  the  schools  to  be  opened  immediately  as  social  centers  with 
the  idea  that  this  winter  work  shall  be  extended  so  that  Bayonne 
shall  have  a  year-round  program  for  recreation.  (V.  R.  Man- 
ning, Field  Secretary) 

Twelve  Months  with  a  Field  Secretary 
A  Year's  Work  for  Community  Play 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  see  the  field  campaigns  of 
the  Association  than  to  follow  a  single  field  secretary  for  twelve 
months.  A  man  who  followed  Mr.  Settle's  work  for  one  year 
prepared  the  following  statement: 

In  Altoona*  and  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania  campaigns  have 
been  started  by  Mr.  Settle;  fundamental  work  has  been  done  in 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota;  Lackawanna,  New  York;  and  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan.  Brief  visits  to  render  emergency  help  have  also 
been  made  to  a  number  of  cities. 

Pittston,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of  about  17,000, 
through  its  post  office  serves  60,000.  It  is  the  shopping,  trade,  and 
industrial  center  for  a  population  several  times  its  own.  Rich  as 
the  greater  Pittston  is  in  natural  wealth,  it  is  not  yet  so  rich  as  it 
will  be  in  provisions  for  enriching  the  life  of  its  citizens.  The  City 
Planning  Commission  brought  Mr.  Settle  to  Pittston.  The  plans 
suggested  by  Mr.  Settle,  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  many, 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  recreation  secretary  appointed  to 
have  responsibility  for  the  playgrounds,  the  gardening,  the  super- 
vised bathing  beach,  play  and  physical  education  as  a  part  of  the 


*  Since   the   report   for  twelve   months   was   presented,   Altoona   has 
established  a  recreation  system. 
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school  curriculum  and  city-wide  activities,  such  as  band  concerts. 

Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  requested  eight  weeks  of  field  service  to 
organize  a  year-round  system  of  community  play.  Only  fifty  min- 
utes from  Chicago,  Lake  Forest  is  the  summer  home  of  many 
prominent  Chicago  citizens.  Mr.  Settle  worked  with  both  the  sum- 
mer and  permanent  groups.  The  need  was  to  secure  through 
trained  leadership  the  maximum  use  of  the  excellent  facilities  for 
recreation :  the  parks,  lake  shore,  the  school  buildings,  the  public 
library,  neighborhood  theatre,  and  the  equipment  of  the  Lake  Forest 
College  and  Academy.  The  budget  of  the  Park  Board  was  in- 
creased from  $3,500  to  $5,000.  Later  a  plan  was  worked  out  for 
play  under  leadership  in  the  parks  and  on  the  play  field,  for  super- 
vision of  swimming  beach  activities,  in  summer,  and  of  the  skating 
rink  in  winter,  a  system  of  play  and  physical  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  use  of  the  buildings  as  indoor  centers,  for  com- 
munity Christmas  trees,  tennis  tournaments,  the  celebration  of  holi- 
days. The  budget  of  $2,360  for  recreation  meant  a  per  capita  cost 
of  less  than  seventy-one  cents  for  the  year.  The  field  secretary 
helped  Lake  Forest  to  find  a  recreation  secretary. 

Winnetka,  Illinois,  Mr.  Settle  found,  already  had  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  schools,  a  "Community  House,"  carried  on  by  all  the 
Protestant  churches,  a  supervised  swimming  beach,  a  forty  acre 
tract  of  park  land  was  about  to  be  developed.  Though  the  popu- 
lation is  only  5,000,  though  Winnetka  is  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  yet 
the  spirit  is  progressive  and  there  is  active  civic  interest.  The  lead- 
ers, unusually  efficient,  were  eager  to  insure  the  best  civic  develop- 
ment. Four  independent  governmental  agencies  cooperated  whole- 
heartedly. To-day  a  recreation  secretary  is  permanently  employed 
by  the  Park  Board  and  the  School  Board  to  have  charge  of  a  sys- 
tem including  four  summer  playgrounds,  an  indoor  center,  three 
community  skating  rinks,  and  the  newly  developed  play  field  at 
Skokie  Park. 

Yes — the  field  secretaries  who  lead  such  campaigns  as  these  are 
paid  salaries,  but  their  real  pay  is  in  the  joy  of  achievement,  in  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  wrought  in  city  after  city  the  miracle  of  com- 
munity revival. 
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VI.  Recreation  Congress 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Oct.  2-6,  1916 

Five  hundred  and  six  delegates  were  present  in  addition  to  two 
hundred  and  eleven  registered  delegates  from  Grand  Rapids.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  cities  were  represented.  Four  delegates 
came  from  California. 

All  the  recreation  associations  and  the  recreation  commissions, 
the  recreation  secretaries  and  more  than  one  thousand  men  and 
women  in  addition  were  given  an  opportunity  to  help  shape  the 
program. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  and  women  from  Grand  Rapids 
served  on  committees  which  worked  for  the  success  of  the  Congress. 

Information  about  the  Congress  was  sent  to  a  selected  list  of 
twenty-two  thousand  persons. 

The  following  men  sent  out  letters  regarding  the  Congress : 

Honorable  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War 
Honorable  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Senator  from  New 

York  State 
Honorable  WiUiam  Kent,  Congressman  from  California 
Cardinal  Gibbons 

Honorable  R.  L.  Beeckman,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
Honorable  J.  A.  A.  Bumquist,  Governor  of  Minnesota 
Honorable  Arthur  Capper,  Governor  of  Kansas 
Honorable  E.  F.  Dunne,  Governor  of  Illinois 
Honorable  W.  N.  Ferris,  Governor  of  Michigan 
Honorable  T.  W.  McCall,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Honorable  J.  H.  Morehead,  Governor  of  Nebraska 
Honorable  Emanuel  L.  Phillip,  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
Honorable  Frank  B.  Willis,  Governor  of  Ohio 
Honorable   Martin   G.   Brumbaugh,   Governor  of   Pennsyl- 


Through  the  influence  of  these  men  many  have  been  led  to  give 
more  thought  to  the  value  of  play,  athletics  and  the  general  recrea- 
tion program. 

Eighty  persons  spoke  at  the  Congress.  No  single  feature  added 
more  to  the  Congress  than  the  singing  by  the  delegates.    The  dele- 
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gates  themselves  played  the  games  and  tried  the  badge  tests.    The 
president  of  the  Association  qualified  for  the  second  badge. 
The  watchword  for  the  Congress  was,  "For  America." 

VII.  Contributors 

The  tenth  anniversary  year  has  been  one  of  notable  growth  be- 
cause of  the  generous  support  of  about  five  thousand  members, 
and  the  devoted  personal  service  not  only  of  the  paid  workers  but 
of  many  volunteers. 

Among  the  public-spirited  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
build  up  the  work  by  securing  funds  for  the  Association  are : 


Greenwich 

John  Maclaren  Richardson 

Bridgeport 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson 

Hartford 

Louis  R.  Cheney 

Hartford 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goodwin 

Hartford 

Walter  L,.  Goodwin 

Hartford 

William  J.  Hammersley 

Hartford 

Mrs.  Appleton  R.  Hillyer 

Naugatuck 

Harris  Whittemore 

New  Haven 

Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold 

New  Haven 

Henry  W.  Famum 

New  Haven 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher 

New  Haven 

Col.  Isaac  M.  Ullman 

Norwich 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hubbard 

South  Manchester 

Charles  Cheney 

South  Manchester 

Howell  Cheney 

District  of  Coi^umbia 

Washington 

Mrs.  Julian  C.  James 

Washington 

Arthur  C.  Moses 

Washington 

F.  L.  Siddons 

Washington 

John  Van  Schaick,  Jr. 

Washington 

Mrs.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

Washington 

S.  W.  Woodward 

IlvLINOlS 

Chicago 

A.  L.  Baker 

Chicago 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Chicago 

Gertrude  Howe  Britton 

Chicago 

E.  B.  DeGroot 

Evanston 

Edith  Mitchell  Ennis 
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Indiana 

Fort  Wayne 

Dr.  L.  Park  Drayer 

Indianapolis 

Mrs.  John  Worth  Kern 

Indianapolis 

H.  McK.  Landon 

Richmond 

Timothy  Nicholson 

South  Bend 

John  R.  Haughton 

South  Bend 

Clement  Studebaker,  Jr. 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

E.  S.  Tachau 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

William  F.  Cochran 

Massachusegts 

Beverly 

Roland  W.  Boyden 

Beverly 

Robert  Robertson 

Boston 

Frances  G.  Curtis 

Boston 

Joseph  Lee 

Boston 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason 

Boston 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Storrow 

Brookline 

Desmond  FitzGerald 

Springfield 

Stanhope  E.  Blunt 

Springfield 

Henry  H.  Bowman 

Springfield 

George  Dwight  Pratt 

Springfield 

M.  Louise  Stebbins 

Michigan 

Detroit 

Fred  M.  Butzel 

Detroit 

Frederick  H.  Holt 

Detroit 

Wilfred  C.  Leland 

Detroit 

Eugene  W.  Lewis 

Grand  Rapids 

Charles  W.  Garfield 

Grand  Rapids 

Clay  HoUister 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

C.  C.  Webber 

St.  Paul 

Carl  Roth  fuss 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 

Thornton  Cooke 

Kansas  City 

C.  G.  Hutcheson 
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Kansas  City 

Howard  McCutcheon 

St.  Louis 
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Hugh  F.  Fox 
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Henry  P.  Davison 
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New  York 
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New  York 
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New  York 

Sam  A.  Lewisohn 

New  York 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Satterlee 

Port  Chester 
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Rochester 
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Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Columbus 


Samuel  Mather 
Munson  Havens 
Fred  Lazarus 
VV.  O.  Thompson 


PKNNSYI.VANIA 

Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

West  Chester 

West  Chester 


J.  Horace  McFarland 
Clarence  M.  Clark 
Mrs.  Louis  C.  Madeira 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Ammon 
H.  W.  D.  English 
Walter  A.  May- 
Benjamin  Thaw 
Jane  R.  Baker 
Plummer  E.  Jeffries 


Rhod]^  Island 
Pawtucket 
Peace  Dale 
Providence 
Newport 


Mrs.  Charles  O.  Read 
R.  G.  Hazard 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Beeckman 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown 


Virginia 
Richmond 
Richmond 


Frank  W.  Duke 
L.  McK.  Judkins 


West  Virginia 
WheeHng 
Wheeling 
Wheeling 


Anne  M.  Cummins 
Mrs.  Julian  G.  Hearne 
Mrs.  George  A.  Laughlin 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Whitewater 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  Norris 
Carroll  G.  Pearse 
E.  L.  Richardson 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Kinsman 


VIII.  Playground  Facts,  1916 

Forty-one    cities    during    1916    established    playgrounds    and 
t  neighborhood  recreation  centers  for  the  first  time. 
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Seven  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-two  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  four  hundred  fourteen  cities. 

$4,234,718.45  was  expended  for  playgrounds  and  neighbor- 
hood centers  in  1916. 

Recreation  buildings  in  thirty-eight  cities  have  a  total  valuation- 
of  $4,093,525. 

Bonds  for  recreation  to  the  amount  of  $2,009,500  were  issued 
in  twelve  cities. 

Six  hundred  seventy-five  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion centers  were  open  the  year  round. 

In  sixty-three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  cities  carrying  on 
playgrounds  under  leadership,  the  administration  is  municipal. 

IX.  Pi,AY  AND  Recreation  in  1917 

The  figures  recently  made  public  as  to  the  large  number  of 
men  in  America  physically  unfit  have  aroused  thoughtful  men. 
Thousands  who  have  the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart  have  been 
startled  that  out  of  11,012  men  who  applied  recently  at  a  single 
station  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  only  316  were 
able  to  pass  the  required  examinations, — only  29  out  of  every  1,000, 
one  out  of  every  35.  The  officer  in  charge  tells  us  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  rejections  was  because  of  physical  shortcomings. 
The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy  reports  that  sixty-nine  and 
eighty-two  hundredths  per  cent  of  the  men  applying  to  enlist  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  1915  were  rejected  for  physical  defects. 

Many  citizens,  even  when  opposed  to  military  preparedness, 
recognize  the  necessity  of  giving  our  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity 
to  grow  up  physically  fit.  Within  the  next  two  years  it  is  probable 
that  several  states  will  pass  compulsory  physical  training  laws  for 
school  children,  providing  a  subsidy  from  the  state  to  meet  part  of 
the  expense  for  the  play  leaders  required. 

School  superintendents  throughout  America  are  considering 
how  play  can  be  used  as  a  means  for  education  in  the  school  system. 
The  influence  of  the  demonstration  play  school  conducted  at  the 
University  of  California  by  Professor  Clark  W.  Hetherington  and 
Mrs.  Hetherington  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on. 
Though  neither  the  Gary  plan  nor  the  University  of  California 
plan,  nor  any  other  special  plan  be  followed,  yet  there  will  be 
constant  attempts  this  year  to  apply  the  play  principle  in  preparing 
boys  and  girls  for  life  through  our  school  systems. 

The    play    centers    are    becoming    more    truly    neighborhood 
centers. 
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X.  Ten  Years  of  Pi.ay 

Thirty  years  ago  in  1886,  the  first  playground  in  charge  of  a 
play  leader  was  established  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Up  to 
1900,  nine  other  cities  had  established  playgrounds  as  nearly  as  can 
be  told  from  the  reports  received  at  the  office  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America:  Chicago  in  1893,  Phila- 
delphia in  1894,  Pittsburgh  in  1896,  Baltimore  in  1896,  Hartford 
in  1897,  New  Haven  in  1897,  New  York  City  in  1898,  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1898,  Albany  in  1899. 

During  the  six  years  from  1900  to  1906  when  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  was  established,  twenty- 
six  cities  established  playgrounds,  an  average  of  four  cities  a  year. 
In  1900  the  following  cities  took  up  the  playground  movement: 
Portland,  St.  Louis,  Brattleboro,  Buffalo;  in  1901,  Covington,  Lex- 
ington, Springfield,  Detroit,  Nashville;  in  1902,  Washington  and 
Montclair;  in  1903,  Louisville,  Waltham,  St.  Paul,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Homestead,  Montreal;  in  1904,  Westbrook,  Me.  and  Richmond, 
Va. ;  in  1905,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Atlanta,  Youngstown, 
Reading,  Halifax;  in  1906,  Denver,  Naugatuck,  Wilmington, 
Leavenworth,  Milton,  Mass.,  Newton,  Salem,  Minneapolis,  Orange, 
Providence.  In  the  four  years  following  the  founding  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  eighty- three  cities 
established  playgrounds,  an  average  of  twenty-one  a  year,  five  times 
as  many  a  year  as  in  the  six  years  preceding.  In  1910,  thirty-five 
cities  followed.  In  1911,  forty;  in  1912,  forty-three;  in  1913, 
seventy,  making  an  average  for  these  four  years  of  forty  cities  a 
year.  During  1914,  1915  and  1916,  166  cities  established  play- 
grounds, an  average  of  fifty-five  a  year,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase 
during  the  last  three  years  has  been  nine  times  the  rate  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  six  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
Association.  The  total  number  of  cities  now  having  playgrounds 
is  about  480. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  June  18,  1907,  there  were  189  regular  members  of  the 
Association.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  Association,  the 
number  of  members  is  about  5,000,  an  increase  of  about  2500  per 
cent.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  work,  the  receipts  had  been 
$2,164.50;  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  year,  $115,455.24,  an  increase 
of  5500  per  cent. 

The  growth  in  the  wealth  of  the  playground  movement  during 
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Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Columbus 


Samuel  Mather 
Munson  Havens 
Fred  Lazarus 
W.  O.  Thompson 
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Harrisburg 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

West  Chester 

West  Chester 

Rhode;  Island 
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Providence 
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Virginia 
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Wheeling 
Wheeling 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
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J.  Horace  McFarland 
Clarence  M.  Clark 
Mrs.  Louis  C.  Madeira 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Ammon 
H.  W.  D.  English 
Walter  A.  May- 
Benjamin  Thaw 
Jane  R.  Baker 
Plummer  E.  Jeffries 


Mrs.  Charles  O.  Read 
R.  G.  Hazard 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Beeckman 
Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown 


Frank  W.  Duke 
L.  McK.  Judkins 


Anne  M.  Cummins 
Mrs.  Julian  G.  Hearne 
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Mrs.  Charles  W.  Norris 
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Mrs.  D.  O.  Kinsman 


VIII.  Playground  Facts,  1916 

Forty-one    cities    during    1916    established    playgrounds 
neighborhood  recreation  centers  for  the  first  time. 


and 
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Seven  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-two  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  four  hundred  fourteen  cities. 

$4,234,718.45  was  expended  for  playgrounds  and  neighbor- 
hood centers  in  1916. 

Recreation  buildings  in  thirty-eight  cities  have  a  total  valuation- 
of  $4,093,525. 

Bonds  for  recreation  to  the  amount  of  $2,009,500  were  issued 
in  twelve  cities. 

Six  hundred  seventy-five  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion centers  were  open  the  year  round. 

In  sixty-three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  cities  carrying  on 
playgrounds  under  leadership,  the  administration  is  municipal. 

IX.  Pi, AY  AND  Rkcr^atign  in  1917 

The  figures  recently  made  public  as  to  the  large  number  of 
men  in  America  physically  unfit  have  aroused  thoughtful  men. 
Thousands  who  have  the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart  have  been 
startled  that  out  of  11,012  men  who  applied  recently  at  a  single 
station  to  enlist  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  only  316  were 
able  to  pass  the  required  examinations, — only  29  out  of  every  1,000, 
one  out  of  every  35.  The  officer  in  charge  tells  us  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  rejections  was  because  of  physical  shortcomings. 
The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Navy  reports  that  sixty-nine  and 
eighty-two  hundredths  per  cent  of  the  men  applying  to  enlist  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  1915  were  rejected  for  physical  defects. 

Many  citizens,  even  when  opposed  to  military  preparedness, 
recognize  the  necessity  of  giving  our  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity 
to  grow  up  physically  fit.  Within  the  next  two  years  it  is  probable 
that  several  states  will  pass  compulsory  physical  training  laws  for 
school  children,  providing  a  subsidy  from  the  state  to  meet  part  of 
the  expense  for  the  play  leaders  required. 

School  superintendents  throughout  America  are  considering 
how  play  can  be  used  as  a  means  for  education  in  the  school  system. 
The  influence  of  the  demonstration  play  school  conducted  at  the 
University  of  California  by  Professor  Clark  W.  Hetherington  and 
Mrs.  Hetherington  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on. 
Though  neither  the  Gary  plan  nor  the  University  of  California 
plan,  nor  any  other  special  plan  be  followed,  yet  there  will  be 
constant  attempts  this  year  to  apply  the  play  principle  in  preparing 
boys  and  girls  for  life  through  our  school  systems. 

The    play    centers    are    becoming    more    truly    neighborhood 
centers. 
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X.  T^N  Yeiars  of  Pi. ay 

Thirty  years  ago  in  1886,  the  first  playground  in  charge  of  a 
play  leader  was  established  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Up  to 
1900,  nine  other  cities  had  established  playgrounds  as  nearly  as  can 
be  told  from  the  reports  received  at  the  office  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America:  Chicago  in  1893,  Phila- 
delphia in  1894,  Pittsburgh  in  1896,  Baltimore  in  1896,  Hartford 
in  1897,  New  Haven  in  1897,  New  York  City  in  1898,  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1898,  Albany  in  1899. 

During  the  six  years  from  1900  to  1906  when  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  was  established,  twenty- 
six  cities  established  playgrounds,  an  average  of  four  cities  a  year. 
In  1900  the  following  cities  took  up  the  playground  movement: 
Portland,  St.  Louis,  Brattleboro,  Buffalo;  in  1901,  Covington,  Lex- 
ington, Springfield,  Detroit,  Nashville;  in  1902,  Washington  and 
Montclair;  in  1903,  Louisville,  Waltham,  St.  Paul,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Homestead,  Montreal;  in  1904,  Westbrook,  Me.  and  Richmond, 
Va. ;  in  1905,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Atlanta,  Youngstown, 
Reading,  Halifax;  in  1906,  Denver,  Naugatuck,  Wilmington, 
Leavenworth,  Milton,  Mass.,  Newton,  Salem,  Minneapolis,  Orange, 
Providence.  In  the  four  years  following  the  founding  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  eighty-three  cities 
established  playgrounds,  an  average  of  twenty-one  a  year,  five  times 
as  many  a  year  as  in  the  six  years  preceding.  In  1910,  thirty-five 
cities  followed.  In  1911,  forty;  in  1912,  forty-three;  in  1913, 
seventy,  making  an  average  for  these  four  years  of  forty  cities  a 
year.  During  1914,  1915  and  1916,  166  cities  established  play- 
grounds, an  average  of  fifty-five  a  year,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase 
during  the  last  three  years  has  been  nine  times  the  rate  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  six  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
Association.  The  total  number  of  cities  now  having  playgrounds 
is  about  480. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, on  June  18,  1907,  there  were  189  regular  members  of  the 
Association.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  Association,  the 
number  of  members  is  about  5,000,  an  increase  of  about  2500  per 
cent.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year's  work,  the  receipts  had  been 
$2,164.50;  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  year,  $115,455.24,  an  increase 
of  5500  per  cent. 

The  growth  in  the  wealth  of  the  playground  movement  during 
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the  ten  years,  however,  has  not  been  in  the  increase  in  sand  bins, 
swings,  teeters,  slides,  swimming  pools,  recreation  buildings.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  each  year  for  physical  equipment 
The  wealth  of  the  movement  today  is  rather  in  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  found  and  who  have  been  trained  as  play  leaders 
and  as  workers  for  the  playground  movement.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  men  and  women  throughout  America  today  work- 
ing for  a  better  play  life  for  America,  places  the  number  at  60,000. 
Many  of  these  men  and  women  are  today  veterans  who  have  served 
through  a  ten  years*  campaign.  They  can  do  now  what  was  im- 
possible for  them  ten  years  ago.  An  atmosphere,  a  background 
has  been  created  which  makes  achievements  possible  during  the 
next  ten  years  which  could  not  be  brought  about  but  for  the  past. 

Leaders  like  Joseph  Lee,  William  Kent,  Robert  Garrett,  Gus- 
tavus  T.  Kirby,  Henry  P.  Davison  and  many  others,  because  they 
have  seen  the  results  wrought  by  the  play  leaders  of  the  country 
during  the  last  ten  years,  are  ready  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Association  to  serve  as  they  could  not 
serve  otherwise. 

The  wealth  that  is  to  come  to  the  play  movement  during  the 
next  ten  years  as  during  the  last  ten  years  will  consist  in  large 
measure  in  the  men  and  women  discovered  and  trained.  Each  man 
serving  in  any  position  in  the  play  army  owes  it  to  the  movement 
to  help  to  find  and  train  men  stronger  than  himself,  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  when  he  must  lay  down  his  task,  a  stronger  man 
shall  be  ready  to  take  it  up. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Washington,  eighteen  men  and  women 
gathered  to  establish  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  These  men  and  women,  whom  all  recreation  workers 
honor,  are :  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Dr.  Seth  T. 
Stewart,  Dr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  Hon.  H.  B.  MacFarland,  Charles 
F.  Weller,  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Kober,  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Wallace  Hatch, 
Mrs.  Frank  Jerome,  Mrs.  Samuel  Ammon,  Sadie  American,  Beulah 
Kennard,  Mary  E.  MacDowell,  Dr.  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Mari  R. 
Hofer,  Amalie  Hofer,  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey. 

The  Association  has  been  fortunate  in  having  but  two  presi- 
dents and  in  having  two  such  presidents:  Luther  Halsey  Gulick 
and  Joseph  Lee.  During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  had  as  its  Honorary  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Time  after  time  as  Jacob  Riis  came  to  the  office  of  the  Association 
he  spoke  of  his  pride  that  on  the  letter  head  of  the  Association  his 
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name  as  Honorary  Vice-President  was  printed  side  by  side  with 
that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Association  has  also  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  inspiration  and  the  leadership  of  Jane  Addams.  The 
Association  owes  much  to  the  genius  of  its  first  secretary,  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Curtis.  In  the  early  days  many  were  drawn  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  winning  personality  of  its  first  field  secretary,  Lee  F. 
Hanmer. 

The  whole  course  of  the  play  movement  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  changed  because  a  big-hearted  man  who  cares  for 
the  children  in  America,  who  is  unwilling  to  have  his  name  known, 
surprised  the  leaders  in  the  Association  by  sending  in  a  check  for 
$25,000,  thus  setting  the  time  of  many  men  free  to  secure  play- 
grounds for  the  children  of  America. 

The  play  movement  in  America  has  not  been  a  one-man  move- 
ment. It  has  been  a  big  cooperative  undertaking  in  which  many 
hearts  and  many  heads  and  many  hands  have  all  been  united,  so 
that  together  a  wonderful  structure  has  been  built,  little  by  little, 
day  by  day.  The  exhibit  of  the  Association  today  is  seen  in  the 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country  who  with  unrivalled  de- 
votion give  their  best  strength  to  it. 

At  first  as  men  looked  out  upon  the  crowded  city  streets,  they 
thought  of  the  play  movement  as  a  space  problem.  Even  at  the 
earlier  meetings  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  there  was,  however, 
much  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  leadership. 
When  the  Pittsburgh  Play  Congress  met  in  1909,  city  governments 
were  beginning  to  consider  the  maintenance  of  playgrounds  a  regu- 
lar municipal  function.  When  the  leaders  assembled  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  the  cities  throughout  the  country  had  begun  to  think  of 
play,  not  only  for  the  children,  but  for  the  young  people  and  for  the 
entire  family.  At  the  meetings  held  in  Washington  and  Cleveland, 
men  and  women  spoke  more  and  more  of  the  neighborhood.  They 
began  also  to  talk  more  about  rural  as  well  as  city  play.  That  play 
centers  should  be  open  throughout  the  year  had  been  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course.  At  the  Richmond  gathering  and  at  the  meet- 
ings since,  there  has  been  more  thought  as  to  the  part  which  play 
has  in  forming  neighborhood  life,  in  bringing  about  community 
spirit  in  the  city;  until  finally  at  the  Grand  Rapids  Congress,  men 
and  women  throughout  America  gathered  to  think  what  play  can 
do  for  the  nation,  for  America,  and  for  the  world. 
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WORK  COST 

For  the  Year  Ending  April  30th,  1916 
FiEi^D  Work 

Salaries    $30,590.13 

Travel   11,582.91 

Rent    337.04 

Postage    2,123.31 

Writerpressing     1,039.74 

Stationery    1,407.49 

Printing    160.77 

General    Expenses    989.06 

$48,230.45 

CONSUI^TATION 

Salaries    $  1,438.61 

Rent    177.55 

General  Expenses  119.48 

1,735.64 

Correspondence 

Salaries    $  2,682.09 

Rent    268.97 

Postage    427.41 

Writerpressing     59.61 

Stationery    343.04 

Furniture 171.98  1 

General  Expenses  526.36  j 

4,479.46 
Employment 

Salaries    $  570.93 

Writerpressing     11.90 

Postage    45.00 

Rent    152.57 

Stationery    36.25 

General  Expenses  64.39 

881.04 
Annual  Meeting 

Salaries    $  590.50 

Travel     250.03 

Postage  90.00 

Writerpressing 85.26 

Stationery    30.00 

Printing    76.14 

Furniture  14.75 

General  Expenses 107,80 

1.244.48 
The  Playground 

Salaries    $     854.28 

Rent     86.16 

Postage    225.00 

Writerpressing   94.42 

Stationery    35.50 

Printing    1,853.18 

Cuts     125.37 

General  Expenses   156.38 
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Badges 

Salaries    $  92.91 

Badges    1.226.91 

Postage    12.00 

Writerpressing  7.15 

Stationery    5.00 

Printing    17.50 

Furniture  22.00 

General  Expenses  17.23 


Lantern  Si^ides 

Salaries $  85.41 

Postage  6.00 

Lantern  Slides,  Cuts  and  Photographs  128.60 


Printed  Matter 

Salaries $  759.41 

Rent    85.50 

Postage  125.00 

Printing   157.23 

General  Expenses  149.67 


Committees 

Salaries    $  601.67 

Travel  125.00 

Postage 18.00 

Stationery    20.10 

Year  Book 

Salaries $  288.33 

Postage  108.15 

Writerpressing  51.88 

Stationery    45.00 

Printing   36.25 

General  Expenses 2.21 


Securing  Contributions  and 

Pi,EDGEs  for  Summer  Work  ot  1916 

Salaries    $  6.323.83 

Rent    289.04 

Postage 1,250.68 

Writerpressing  548.71 

Stationery 356.95 

Printing    38.06 

General  Expenses  762.92 


1,400.70 


220.01 


1,276.81 


764.77 


531.82 


9.570.19 

Total  .$73,765.66 

WORK  COST 
For  the  Seven  Months  Ending  November  30,  1916 


Field  Work 

Salaries    $24,336.96 
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Travel  $  9,064.56 

Rent 907.66 

Postage    373.33 

Writerpressing    .  102.78 

Stationery     246.53 

Printing    69.50 

Furniture    217.85 

General  Expenses   1,867.11 

$37,186.28 
C0NSU1.TAT10N 

Salaries    $  1,124.72 

Rent 341.05 

General    Expenses    289.17 

1,754.94 
Correspondence; 

Salaries    $  2,572.95 

Rent    582.18 

Postage    224.95 

Writerpressing    6.73 

Stationery    284.60 

Furniture     240.53 

General  Expenses   360.29 

4,272.23 
Employment 

Salaries    $  138.41 

Postage    30.00 

Rent    60.83 

Printing    12.00 

General  Expenses   9.64 

250.88 
Recreation  Congress  1916 

Salaries     $  3,970.24 

Rent 240.29 

Travel     1,576.82 

Postage 923.94 

Writerpressing     473.74 

Stationery     474.99 

Printing    727.30 

Furniture     130.27 

General   Expenses     1,604.54 

10,122.13 
Recreation  Congress  1917 

Salaries    $     227.78 

Travel    160.30 

388.08 
Annual  Meeting  1916 

Postage    $       50.00 

Stationery    30.00 

Printing    11.25 

General  Expenses   10.00 

101.25 
The  Playground 

Salaries    $     613.70 

Rent    136.86 
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Postage    125.44 

Writerpressing    27.34 

Stationery    '    77.40 

Printing     846.80 

Furniture   75.00 

General  Expenses   113.32 

2,015.86 
Badges 

Salaries    $  59.38 

Badges    50.70 

Postage 219.00 

Writerpressing     68.26 

Stationery    48.00 

Printing    211.50 

General  Expenses   26.60 

683.44 
Lantern  Slides 

Salaries    $     128.33 

Postage    3.50 

Lantern   Slides,  Cuts  and  Photographs    46.16 

177.99 

Printed  Matter. 

Salaries    $  186.35 

Rent    162.93 

Postage 75.00 

Printing    171.22 

General  Expenses   189.78 

785.28 

Committees 

Salaries     $     365.07 

Travel     100.00 

Postage 10.12 

475.19 
Year  Book 

Salaries    $  147.38 

Postage    75.64 

Writerpressing    36.88 

Stationery    60.25 

Printing     21.20 

General  Expenses   2.25 

343.60V 

Total     .$58,557.15^ 
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PLAYGROUND    AND     RECREATION    ASSOCIATION     OF 
AMERICA 

PLAYGROUND  FACTS 

In  gathering  facts  for  the  Year  Book  in  regard  to  work  con- 
ducted during  the  year  191 6,  correspondence  was  carried  on  with 
1,891  cities.  Of  this  number  only  971  sent  information  regarding 
conditions  in  their  communities.  Though  many  facts  of  interest 
were  reported,  it  has  been  possible  to  list  in  the  Year  Book  table 
only  those  cities  whose  reports  indicated  that  play  leaders  were 
employed. 

Eighty-six  cities  whose  reports  were  published  in  the  19 15 
Year  Book  have  not  yet  sent  the  facts  for  this  year.  It  is  probable 
that  at  the  very  least  66  of  these  cities  are  continuing  their  work. 
Reports,  partial  and  complete,  were  received  this  year  from  414 
cities  maintaining  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers 
under  leadership.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  cities 
maintaining  such  centers  is,  therefore,  480. 

During  the  year  ending  November  i,  19 16,  the  371  cities 
sending  reports  complete  enough  for  publication  maintained  3,140 
playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers.  In  addition  to 
these  cities  whose  work  appears  in  the  statistical  table,  43  com- 
munities, who  sent  partial  information,  reported  on  130  centers, 
making  a  total  of  414  cities  maintaining  3,270  centers  under  leader- 
ship. 

Management 
Municipal 

The  Year  Book  returns  for  1916  show  an  even  greater  tendency 
than  did  the  figures  for  19 15  toward  the  municipal  control  of  play- 
ground and  neighborhood  center  work.  The  reports  of  adminis- 
tration and  management  indicate  that  in  237  of  the  371  cities  send- 
ing information,  playground  and  recreation  work  was  administered 
wholly  or  in  part  by  some  department  of  the  municipality;  that  is 
'63.8%  of  the  total  number  of  cities  have  some  form  of  municipal 
control  as  against  57%  in  1915. 

In  42  cities  playgrounds  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers 
were  maintained  by  playground  or  recreation  commissions;  in  14, 
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by  playground  and  recreation  departments  or  divisions  of  recrea- 
tion. In  70  cities  school  boards  carried  on  playground  and  recrea- 
tion center  work ;  in  3 1 ,  park  boards ;  in  9  cities  city  councils  or  boards 
of  selectmen  conducted  the  work.  Other  municipal  departments 
managing  recreation  work  were:  departments  of  public  welfare 
operating  in  2  cities,  departments  of  parks  and  public  property  in  3, 
and  municipal  playground  committees  in  8. 

A  number  of  cities  reported  a  combination  of  municipal 
departments  in  the  administration  of  the  work.  In  10  cities  park 
departments  and  boards  of  education  were  associated;  in  4,  boards 
of  education  and  boards  of  recreation ;  in  one,  the  board  of  education 
and  city;  in  one,  the  department  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  board 
of  education  and  board  of  health;  in  4,  the  city  and  school  boards; 
in  2,  the  park  departments  and  boards  of  recreation  commissioners; 
in  3,  boards  of  public  works  and  other  city  departments. 
Private 

In  45  cities  playground  and  neighborhood  recreation  center 
work  was  conducted  by  playground  and  recreation  associations  and 
leagues;  in  18,  by  women's  clubs;  in  15,  by  civic  clubs  and  associa- 
tions; in  5,  by  improvement  clubs;  in  7,  by  parent- teachers*  associa- 
tions and  home  school  leagues;  in  12,  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s;  in  i,  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.;  in  I,  by  a  playground  committee;  in  i,  by  the  public 
athletic  league;  in  10,  by  social  service  leagues,  public  welfare 
associations,  relief  associations,  community  councils  and  allied 
organizations.  In  6  cities  industrial  plants  carried  on  the  work;  in 
2,  chambers  of  commerce;  in  2,  private  endowments;  in  3,  private 
individuals.  In  2  cities  a  combination  of  private  organizations  was 
responsible  for  the  work. 
Municipal  and  Private 

A  combination  of  municipal  departments  and  private  organ- 
izations was  reported  in  a  number  of  cities.  In  5  cities  the  board  of 
education  combined  with  mothers'  clubs  and  teachers'  associations ; 
in  2,  with  playground  associations;  in  3,  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s;  in  13, 
with  civic  associations,  boards  of  trade  and  other  private  organiza- 
tions. In  5  cities  the  park  department  united  with  the  playground 
association  and  other  private  organizations  in  conducting  the  work; 
in  5  cities  a  combination  of  city  departments  and  private  organiza- 
tions was  responsible  for  the  work. 

Organization 

The  information  in  regard  to  forms  of  organization  shows  a 
number  of  communities  where  existing  playground  and  recreation 
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commissions  are  not  yet  conducting  work,  or  which  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  city  departments  or  organizations  which  cany- 
on work.  A  study  of  these  facts,  together  with  the  data  on  adminis- 
tration furnished  by  cities  actively  conducting  work,  shows  the  fol- 
lowing forms  of  organization  and  further  emphasizes  the  tendency 
toward  municipal  control. 

Municipal — Playground  or  recreation  commissions  or  de- 
partments      88  cities 

Private — Playground  or  recreation  associations  or  leagues     87     " 

Both 5      " 

(In  1 9 15,  77  cities  reported  on  playground  or  recreation  com- 
missions; 114,  on  private  playground  or  recreation  associations  or 
leagues;  6  on  both.) 

SouRCKs  OP  Support 

In  1 7 1  cities  the  playground  and  neighborhood  recreation  cen- 
ters were  supported  by  municipal  funds;  in  94,  by  private  funds;  in 
95,  by  both  municipal  and  private;  in  i,  by  state,  municipal  and 
private  funds.  In  10  instances  the  sources  of  support  were  not 
given. 

Expenditures 

A  total  expenditure  of  $4,234,718.45  was  reported.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,768,640.04  represents  the  expenditures  for  salaries  alone 
in  294  cities. 

Employed  Workers 

In  the  414  cities  reporting  playground  and  neighborhood 
recreation  center  work,  7,122  workers  were  employed.  Of  these, 
2,333  were  men,  3,649  women.  In  1,140  instances  the  sex  was  not 
indicated.  In  addition  to  these  workers  1,684  caretakers  were 
employed.  One  hundred  ten  cities  reported  i  ,058  workers  employed 
the  year-round.  The  reports  sent  by  17  of  these  cities,  however, 
indicate  that  44  workers  were  physical  directors  or  teachers  in  charge 
of  organized  play  in  connection  with  the  schools.  The  director's 
time  in  the  majority  of  instances,  was  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
playground  and  neighborhood  recreation  center  activities. 

The  reports  show  that  65  cities  maintain  classes  for  the 
training  of  recreation  workers.  Thirty-nine  of  the  number  reported 
1,405  students.  In  addition,  8  cities  reported  weekly  conferences 
of  workers.     Twenty-seven  communities  stated  that  their  recrea- 
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tion  positions  were  filled  by  civil  service  examinations.  In  3  of 
these  the  superintendents  of  recreation  alone  were  appointed  in  this 
way.  One  city  reported  positions  filled  with  the  approval  of  the 
civil  service  commission. 

Playground  and  Neighborhood  RbcrBation  Centers 
Established  in  19 16 

Forty-one  cities  stated  that  playgrounds  and  neighborhood 
recreation  centers  were  opened  for  the  first  time  in  19 16. 

Bond  Issues 

Twelve  cities  reported  bond  issues  authorized  during  19 16  for 
recreation  purposes.  The  total  amount  represented  by  these  issues 
was  $2,009,500. 

Donated  Playgrounds 

Twenty-two  cities  reported  40  playgrounds  and  neighborhood 

recreation  centers  donated  during  the  past  year.     Of  these  cities 

18  reported  the  total  valuation  of  the  gifts  as  $276,935.84.     In 

addition  10  cities  reported  property  loaned  for  playground  purposes. 

Length  of  Playground  Term 

One  hundred  eight  cities  reported  675  playgrounds  and  neigh- 
borhood recreation  centers  open  the  year-round.  In  18  of  these 
cities,  however,  the  centers  reported  included  the  school  centers  at 
which  organized  play  was  conducted  in  connection  with  the  school 
program.  Nineteen  hundred  seventy-two  centers  were  open  only 
during  the  summer  season. 

One  hundred  seventy-three  cities  had  their  centers  open  on 
holidays;  64,  on  Sundays. 

Attendance 

Of  371  cities,  317  reported  a  total  average  daily  attendance  of 
639,486  during  the  summer  months.  One  hundred  four  cities 
reported  an  attendance  at  winter  centers  of  188,579. 

Separate  Spaces  for  Boys  and  Girls 

One  hundred  one  cities  reported  743  playgrounds  with  separate 
spaces  for  boys  and  girls. 

Evening  Playgrounds 

One  hundred  seventeen  cities  reported  540  playgrounds  open 
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and  lighted  evenings  under  leadership;  91  cities  reported  an  average 
attendance  of  154,541  at  these  playgrounds. 

Evening  Recreation  Centers 

In  127  cities  evening  recreation  center  work  was  carried  on  in 
the  schools.  One  hundred  twenty-three  of  these  cities  reported  663 
school  buildings  open  evenings.  The  total  average  attendance  in 
67  cities  was  43,095. 

Buildings  for  Recreation  Purposes 

Fifty-six  cities  reported  buildings  especially  for  recreation 
purposes.  These  cities  reported  142  such  buildings  with  a  total 
average  attendance  in  40  cities  of  17,977.  1"^^  value  of  the  recrea- 
tion buildings  in  38  cities  was  $4,093,525. 

Streets  for  Play 

In  25  cities  streets  were  closed  for  play.  Fifteen  of  these 
cities  reported  that  play  leaders  were  in  charge  of  the  street  play- 
grounds. One  city  reported  block  dances  held  in  the  street. 
Eighty-two  cities  permitted  coasting  in  the  streets. 

Public  Schools  Athletic  Leagues 

Public  schools  athletic  leagues  were  reported  by  183  cities. 

Gary  Plan 

Thirty-three  cities  reported  that  the  Gary  plan  of  organized 
play  in  connection  with  the  school  program  had  been  adopted.  In 
addition  30  cities  stated  that  a  modified  form  or  adaptation  of  the 
Gary  plan  was  in  use. 

Public  Swimming  Pools,  Baths  and  Bathing  Beaches 

One  hundred  fourteen  cities  reported  on  public  swimming 
pools.     Of  this  number  113  have  243  such  pools. 

Seventy-six  cities  reported  that  they  have  369  public  baths. 
Ninety-two  cities  reported  on  173  public  bathing  beaches. 

SPECLA.L  Play  Activities 

Special  play  activities  in  connection  with  their  recreation 
work  were  reported  by  cities  as  follows : 

Boy  Scouts 160      Libraries 122 

Camp  Fire  Girls 134      Moving  Pictures 181 

Debating  Clubs 56      Pageants 93 
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Dramatics no  Self- Government 55 

Evening  Entertainments.  .    131  Singing 151 

Folk  Dancing 229  Skating 102 

Gardening 133  Social  Dancing 108 

Girl  Scouts 25  Storytelling 243 

Industrial  Work 180  Summer   Camps 160 

Instrumental  Music 85  Swimming 55 

Lectures 106  Tramping ...... . . ... ....  197 

Wading 115 

PossiBn.iTY  OF  Work  Later 

Plans  on  foot  in  a  number  of  communities  make  the  outlook 
for  the  recreation  movement  in  191 7  a  very  encouraging  one.  The 
carrying  on  of  experimental  grounds,  the  effecting  of  organization 
for  work,  the  securing  of  funds,  land,  and  bond  issues  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  campaigns  in  67  communities  which  have  never  before  had 
playgrounds,  point  to  a  rapid  growth  during  the  coming  year. 

Summary 

Playgrounds  and  Recreation  Centers  Number  of  Cities 

Under  paid  leadership 414 

Under  volunteer  leadership 13 

Under  no  leadership 47 

School  Playgrounds 112 

Work  started 

Organization  effected 7 

Land  secured 13 

Funds  raised 4 

I       Experimental  grounds  conducted 2 

Definite  plans  made 10 

Bond  issues  secured 3 

Campaigns  being  conducted 28 

67 
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The  preparation  of  this  Year  Book  is  a  cooperative  under- 
taking in  which  hundreds  of  workers  have  joined  hands  hoping 
that  through  these  reports  effective  help  could  be  given  in  many 
campaigns  for  added  and  better  playground  facilities. 
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WHAT  CITIES  "PLAYED 
Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  nann 


Number  of  Cen- 
ters MaintaiDed 
under 
Leadership 


56,536 
42,531 


5,021 
2,360 
54,879 
33.602 

475,367 

190,803 

Z,l" 

51,115 
456,009 
37,994 
34,508 
4,550 


32,344 
253,161  I 
52.840 


16 ,454 

118.434 

25,627 

9,548 


33,842 
22,468 
20,771 
29,225 
6,637 
7,977 
34,107 

"84,745 


w 


1,000 
93,161  ] 


N  umber  ot 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


16 

8-6 
5 


2-9 
6 


m 


II 


6M 


6H 

8-9;3-4 
2 


3 
4 
6. 

m 

4 

(1)5 
(1)6 

8-9;  3-4 
2 


10 

8 
4-5 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


YEAR  AND  HOW 

he  "small  community"  table 


irities  Managing 
nds  and  Recreation 
Centers 


C.A 

Board  and  Civic  League 


of  Education  and  City. 

of  Directors. 

)und  Commiaaion 

jund  and  Recreation 


8  Centre  Woman's  . 


)und  Commission. . , 
of  Playground  Directors 
0.  A.  and  Social 

er  League 

jf  Playground  Com- 

oners ...^ 

)und  Commission... 

jf  Education.  .^ 

nind  Commission. . . . 
D.  A 


mnd  Commission. . 

af  Education 

epartment 

mod  Board 


rand  Association 

oard 

er  of  Commerce 

ttee  of  Woman's  Club. . 

'epartment 

)f  Education 

Board 

krvice  League 

mnd  Association 

mnd  Association 

mnd  Committee 

Conmiittee  of  Town  of 
on.. 


mnd  Commission 

lury  Park  Department 

ted  Charities 

lury  Industrial  School. 
)und  and  Recreation 
nation 


Community  House . , 

ommission 

mnd  Association 


pal  Playground 

irtment 

sf  Education 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 


300.00 
,245.45 


25.00 
,785.64 
.367.60 


5.000.00 
J  ,000.00 


75.00 
192.58 


1.050.00 
200.00 


200.00 
'  36166 


Upkeep 
Supplies 

and 
Incidentals 


100.00 

500.00 

2,165.35 


100.00 
16,661.22 
13.648.61 


60,000.00 

500.00 

1,284.54 

35.00 


110.58 

465.78 

8,247.95 

300.00 


125.00 

2.000.00 

77.08 

98.00 


450.00 
600.00 
75.00 


696.24 
300.00 


1,050.00 
722.80 
291.35 


10.701.51 
1.687.00 


200.00 

600.00 

4.819.22 


1,920.00 
58,680.73 
64,96r     ' 

500.00 

14.274.75 
35,000.00 
1,240.00 
6,766.01 
275.00 


861 .00 
4,585.81 
4.752.05 
2.000.00 


320.00 

1.000.00 

144.00 

153.00 


9,715.00 

3,700.00 

550.00 


1,141.50 
3,000.00 


200.00 
485.00 


3,800.00 

1,417.55 

177.50 


33.649.01 
3.640.00 


300.00 
1.400.00 
12.230.00 

14.059.98 

2.045.00 
93,117.59 
104,981.81 

885.00 

19.574.14 

149.704.00 

3.740.00 

7.050.55 

310.00 


1,102.31 
5,051.59 
13,000.00 
2.300.00 


520.00 
3.000.00 

413.66 

251.00 
15,000.00 
10,165.00 
5.150,00 

825.00 
1.383.00 
1.347.68 

250  00 


1,837.74 

3,500.00 

600.00 

2.30.00 

714.58 


5,340.00 

2.140.35 

468.85 


49.085.71 
5.227.00 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 


1« 


Municipal. 
Private 


Private 

Municipal  and  Private 


Municipal 

Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Private 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal 

Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Private 


Municipal  and  Private 
^  Municipal 

Municipal 

Private 

Municipal 

Private 

Municipal  and  Private 
'  Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 
Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

V  Municipal  and 

f     Private 

Municipal  and  Pr  vate 


Private 

Municipal  and 
Private 


>-  Municipal  and 
)      Private 


Sources  of 
Information 


Elizabeth  Fonde 
Arthur  W.  Jones 


Louis  Ferrish 
R.  0.  Pickens 


Charles  E.Barber 
H.  K.  White 
Gustavus  Schneider 

Raymond  L.  Quigley 

Eva  C.  Webb 
C.  B.  Raitt 
George  E.  Dickie 

F.  M.  Duckies 

Frank  Marsh 
E.  B.  DeGroot 
Alex.  Sherriffs 
E.  C.  Cunningham 
R.  J.  Hamilton 


J.  L.  Bennett 
Anna  L.  Johnson 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Gillespie 


Howard  E.  Green 
B.  F.  Cooney 
Daniel  D.  Lovelace 
Ada  S.  Shelton 
S.  Wales  Dixon 
Thos.  S.  Weaver 
David  Gibbs 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Rowland 
Cora  A.  Marsh 
Mary  McKay 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Arnold 

S.  Tracy  Noble 
Dorothy  Heroy 

Eugene  Kerner 

Mrs.  Jas.  C.  Wrinn 


Irene  Earll 
Edward  R.  Mack 


Susie  Root  Rhodes 
Rebecca  Stoneroad 


WHAT  CITIES  "PLAl 

Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  ) 


73,137 
51,521 


1,273 

7,253 

2,447,845 


1 ,059 
72,105 

28,012 

2 

37,472 
14,190 

3,349 

23,584 
26,927 
25,492 

70,732 
2,732 
28,403 


9,172 
7,738 
27,200 
72 ,325 
74,352 
25,326 
265.578 
20,755 
24,314 
67  ,030 


6,374 
27,094 

99,144 
14,201 

23,960 
55.588 
4,544 


Number  of  Cen- 
ters Muntained 
under 
Leadership 


Number  of 

Paid  Workers 

Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


|1 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


=3 

Is 


10 
6 
1.-9 :00p.m. 


3 

6 

10-8 


W2 

10 


3 

3-6 
11 


3 

3-10 

11 
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r  YEAR  AND  HOW 

'es  follow  the  "small  community"  table 


uthoritiea  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 

Sources  of 

lecreation  Centers 

Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep 
SuppUes 

and 
Incidentals 

Salaries 

Total 

irground  Commission 

ipa  Playground  Association 

t   Committee   of   Macon 
layground  Association  and 
ity  Council  Committee. . . 

$ 

1,168.02 

$669.86 
1,000.00 

1,620.07 

$986.00 
1.500.00 

4,651.60 

$1,655.86 
2.500.00 

7,439.69 
15,500.00 

1 .830.00 

55.00 

408.000.00 
105.454.39 

454,202.82 

450.00 

1.690.00 

3,500.00 

2,600.00 

1,300.00 

350.00 

3,500.00 

850.00 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 

ini' 

1911 
1914 

1916 

1914 

1893 

im 

1909 
1913 

L.G.  HaskeU,  M.D. 
J.  P.  Rovira 

E.  J.  Garmhauscn 

H.  L.  Kayton 

ustrial  Y.  M.  C.  A 

5.00 

50.00 

Private     

I.  E.  Sturdevant 

an  School  Parent-Teacherf 

Private    • 

Mrs.   Frances  Bur- 

bh  Park  Commission 

statte 

x)ln  Park  Commission. . . 
Dcil  Conamittee  on  Park; 

12.325.33 
284,396.59 

250.00 
550.00 

35,979.06 

40,000.00 
150.00 
300.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
30.00 

60.00 

57,150.00 

129.806.23 

300.00 

1,390.00 

2,000.00 

1.600.00 

800.00 

70.00 

3.500.00 

240.00 

lobn  R.  Richards 
Charles  E.  Suiter  - 

aygrounds    and    Bathing 

ic  SchooVandMothers'Ciul 
t  District 

Municipal  and  Private 

rheo.A.Gross 

Ella  Dupee 
E.  P.  Griffin 

'  Municipal  and 

(     Private       

)ol  Board:  District  75. . . 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Ennis 

3.  T.  McKinney 

Vlunicipal 

R.  0.  Stoops 

\funicipal 

1915 
1916 
1914 

1913 

)linEckley 

t  Board  and  School  Board 

Vlunicipal 

Municipal  and  Private 

L.  W.  Thompson 

mship  Board  of  Education 
nan's  Club 

12,465.34 

2,084.24 

4,723.15 

19,275.73 
1,710.88 

a.  A.  Hoyer 
Mrs.  C.J.  Seymour 

rd  of  Education  and  Pareni 

Municipal  and  Private 

Private 

Private 

Arthur  F.  Baker 

tor  Endowment 

20,000.00 
258. 1£ 

1913 
1915 
1914 

1916 
1912 

1910 
1914 
1913 
1910 
1909 
1916 
1914 
1910 

1912 

1904 
1915 
1014 
1913 



\.  H.  Hiatt 

nen's  Club 

75.00 

13.15 

170.00 

\nna  (jould  Graham 

c    Dep't.     Woman's  Clul 

Private 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Golder 

nan's     Club    of  Summi' 

900.00 

100.00 

719.85 

10,000.00 

27.15 
25.00 
20.00 

38.68 
108.90 

219.03 
739.40 

28.85 
150.00 
250.00 

315.00 

400.00 

9,330.00 

2,206.00 

2,579.49 

1,500.00 

31.530.41 

444.25 

918.70 

3,019.62 

150.00 
360.00 

180.00 

56.00 

1,075.00 

270.00 

453.6? 

1,228.76 
19,330.00 

2,425.0? 

3,315.3f 

1,500.0C 

47,906.54 

600. OC 

988. 7C 

7,073.82 

200. OC 
385. OC 

200. OC 

Private 

Mr8.Howard  C.WeOa 

\  Municipal  and 
J     Private 

L.  C.  Griggs 

r,  F.  Fitzgibbon 

rd  of  School  Trustees 

Municipal 

Edwin  L.  Rickert 

ic  Schools 

Municipal 

Edwin  N.  Canine 

ground  Commission 

r.  U.  Schneider 

rd  of  Education. ...% 

id  of  Education 

Carrie  A.  Snively 

Wm.  D.  Mead 

eation  Department 

jrie  Club 

16,3'\6.13 
92  49  1          63  2fi 

Carl  Viebahn 

Municipal 

Kathryn  McHale 
J  T  Giles 

School  Board  . .     . 

70.00 
1,399.30 

50.00 
25.00 

20.00 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 

\  Municipal  and 

/     Private 

olCity 

F  B  Barnes 

ground  Association 

d  of  Education  and  Com- 

inity  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Improvement  Association 
ground  and  Recreation 
Bociation 

R.  F.  Seymour 

Private 

Private 

F.  T.  Vasey 
W.  H.  Wing 

Council  and  School  Board 
f  Education  and  Y.  M.C.  A. 

2.618.20 

2.115.82 

4,734.02 

Municipal 

Margaret  A.  McEe« 

Municipal  and  Private 

Aaron  Palmer 

jround  League 

884.72 

20.00 
2,652.92 

245.00 
6,373.50 

265.00 
9,911.14 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Ralston 

ol  Board 

Municipal  and  Private 
Private 

( M.  G.  Clark 
)  A.  N.  Morris 
A.  W.  Hadley 

nunity  Y.  M.  C.  A 

WHAT  CITIES  "PLAl 

Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  i 


STATE  AND  CITY 


Kansas 

1  Cold  water 

2  Emporia 

3  Fredonia  f 

4  Hays 

5  Hutchinson 

6  Kansas  City. . . 

7  Liberal 

8  Pleasanton 

9  Smith  Centre. . 

10  Stafford 

11  Topekat 


12  Yates  Centre  f. 


Kenttjckt 
1  Bellevue  t-  •  • 


Louisiana 

1  Baton  Rouge.. . 

2  New  Orleans. . . 

3  Shreveport 


Mainb 

1  Biddeford. . 

2  Portland. . . 

3  Westbrook. . 


Maryland 
1  Baltimore. . . 


2  Cambridge. . . 

3  Cumberland. , 

4  Frederick 


Massachusetts 


1  Belmont.. 

2  Boston. . . 


3  Brockton 

4  Brookline 

5  Cambridge 

6  Canton 

7  Chicopee 

8  Clinton 

9  Concord 

10  Dan  vers 

11  Easthampton. 

12  Everett 

13  Fall  River.... 

14  Fitchburg 


15  Framingham. . 

16  Franklin 


18  Hamilton. . , 

19  Haverhill. . 

20  Holyoke. . . 

21  Lawrence.. 

22  Lexington. , 

23  LoweU. .  . . 


1 

9.537 
3.473 
2.339 
20.046 
96,854 
2.314 
1.516 
1.405 
1.728 
47.914 

2.199 


6.683 
237.012 


16.809 
366.484 


17,570 
63 .014 


6.407 
22 .564 
10.999 


8.081 
745 .139 

65 .746 
31 .934 
111,669 
5.623 
28 ,688 
13 ,075 
6,681 
9,861 
10.064 
38 ,307 
126 .904 
41.144 

13.815 
6.440 


1.879 
47.774 
64.069 
98 ,197 

5,538 
112,124 


Number  ot  Cen- 
ters Maintained 
under 
Leadership 


M  umber  ot 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


s£ 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


1:30-5 
5-6 


10-5 
9-5 


10 

6M 


5 
9-6 

7 

9-5 

4H 


.^§ 


5IO 


^AST  YEAR  AND  HOW 

*f  cities  follow  the  "small  community"  table 


Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  Centers 


I  Conununity  Council 

School  Board 

}  Board  of  Education 

Playground  Commission 

School  Board 

Park  Department. 

Playground  Association 

Welfare  Board 

Board  of  Education 

School  Board 

Board  of  Education  and  Park 
Department 

Board  of  Education 


Board  of  Education  and  Citj 

Council 

Board  of  Park  Commissioners 


Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.. . . 
Board  of  Commissioners  of 

Public  Playgrounds 

Andrew  Currie  Playground 

Committee 


Park  Commission 

Recreation  Commission. . 
Private  Individual 


Public  Athletic  League 

Home  and  School  League. . 

Civic  Club 

Civic  Club 


School  Committee 

Park  and  Recreation  Depart 

ment 4. . 

5chool  Department 

'layground  Commission 

'ark  Commissioners 

*layground  Association 

i*lay ground  Commission 

Joard  of  Selectmen 

Town 

'ark  Commission 

ichool  Committee 

'atk  Department 

ioard  of  Park  Conunissioners. 
Commission 


*ark  Commission 

"ranklin  Playground  and 

Garden  Association 

Board  of  Education ) 

Ward  2  Parent- Teachers  V 

Society ) 

lay  ground  Committee 

ark  Department 

layground  Commission 

laygrounda  Department 

rk  Commissioners 

srd  of  Park  Commissioners 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 


19,422.22 
26 .866!  00 


24.900 
2,201.65 


J  .500.00 
938.91 


Upkeep 
Supplies 

and 
Incidentals 


50.00 
100.00 
98.00 


50.00 
100.00 
100.00 


1 .000.00 
300.00 


1,250.00 
2,814.13 


175.00 
600.00 


17.00 
200.00 
72.00 


141,221.32 


12.137.00 
860.00 
400.00 
622.00 
198.09 
135.00 


264.78 
991.65 


10.00 
86.00 


6.000.00 
619.30 


450.00 

2.100.00 

210.00 


250.00 
200.00 
175.00 


3.000.00 
900.00 


200.00 

4.362.27 

278.00 

324.00 

'4'.46i!73 


25.178.45 

108.00 
170.00 
150.00 


11.725.00 


23,880.00 

2.800.00 

1.160.00 

977.00 

379.50 

575.00 


273.00 


2.414.70 
1,106.18 


1,574.00 


150.00 
256.00 


4,500.00 
3,060.68 

'i',768!66 


^270.00 
500.00 

2,200.00 
433.00 


350.00 
300.00 
275.00 


9,000.00 
1,200.00 


1,750.00 
8,097.3£ 


650.00 

6,444.5^ 

453.00 

15,924.0{ 
7,500.0t 
7,084.6; 


125. 0( 
370. 0( 
222. 0{ 


72,363.54 
8,300.0C 

.56,737  OC 
3,668.0( 
1.560.01 
1,600.00 


27,580, 
4,299, 

3,066. 

100. 

160, 

342, 
1.624, 
18,000. 
4,618. 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 


Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Private 

Municipal 

Private 

Municipal 


Municipal. . 
Municipal. . 


Municipal. 
Municipal. 


Private 

Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal  and  Privatt 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 


^tate,  Municipal  and 

Private 

Private 


Municipal. , 


Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 

Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  

Municipal 

Municipal 


Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 


Private 

Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. 


Municipal. 


1915 
1916 

i9i4 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1915 

1912 
1913 


1915 

1907 

1915 

1915 
1900 


1897 
1915 
1911- 
1910 


1908 
1904 
1912 
1910 
1910 
1913 
1909 
1911 
1916 
1912 


1910 

1913 

1916 

1913 
1909 
1910 
1912 
1913 


5" 


WHAT  CITIES  "PLAYED 

Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  name 


Number  ot  Cen- 
ters Maintained 
under 
Leaderahip 


Number  of 

Paid  Workers 

Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


So   \ 


2,945 
15 ,089 
13 ,522 


114,694 
15 .195 
43  ,085 
19,846 


37 .580 
37 .251 
7.074 

47 .778 
85 ,460 
103 .216 

35  ,957 
30.129 
12 ,936 
10,340 
3.96 
10 .394 
15 .862 
160.523 


47 .494 
10.567 
30 .000 

554,717 
125,759  j 
12 .448 
34  ,730 

47.364 
39 .005 
25 .771 
9.262 
10 .134 
54,815 

6,230 


22 
18 


75 
17 
15 

I 
5 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


9-5 

7:30  p.  m.- 

10  p.m. 

9-5 

9-4 

5 


9-5 

6 

1-5 


9-5 

5H 
9-5 
9-9:30 

5 

6 


7 
(1)12 
(3)8 


sy?. 

7 


2-5 
9-6 


9-5 

9-8 


9am.-10pm 
§ 


9-9:30 
7:30-10p.i 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


91 ,913 

7.C 
353.460  \ 
7.844 

241 .999  ■< 


\- 


90 
450 


ST  YEAR  AND  HOW 

ities  follow  the  "small  community"  table 


Authorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  Centers 


chool  Department 

chool  Department 

)aughter8  American 
Revolution 

'ark  Commissioners. ..... 

'ucker  School  Association. 

lunningham  Fund 

chool  Board 

!ark  Commissioners 

'layground  Commission. . . 

layground  Association. . . 

orwood  Civic  Association 

"  ^yground  Commission. . . 
rk  Commission 

Sty 

shool  Department  and  Tea- 
chers Association , 

krk  Department 

Bhool  Committee 

ark  Department 


!hooI  Board 

oard  of  Recreation 

uhool  Committee 

layground  Commission 

layground  Association 

ark  Commission 

epartment  of  Public  Works 
layground  Commission 


ark  Commission 

ivate  Individual 

•k  and  Playground  Associa- 
tion  

ecreation  Commission 

•k  Board 

oard  of  Education 

shool  Board 

)ard  of  Education  and  Play- 
ground Association 

)ard  of  Education 

ayground  Association 

jard  of  Education 

>ard  of  Education 

)ard  of  Education 

iblic  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Association 

lard  of  Park  Commissioners 


ty.. 


ard  of  Education 

Be!  Plant 

ard  of  Education 

rk  Board 

ard  of  Education 

ard  of  Education 

ipartment  of  Parks  and  Play- 

ETounds 

*  of  Education 

of  Health 

tygrounds  Association 


mnmnity  Y.  M.  C.  A. . 
M.C.A 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 


5.743.85 
291.70 


Upkeep 

Supplies 

and 

Incidentals 


$100.00 
4.00 


7.703.10 
330.47 


70.00 
700.00 


45.00 

2.000.00 

655.80 


37.57 
575.00 


66.62 
3.716.62 


3.500.00 
25.00 


10,000.00 
450.00 


115.00  59.00 

33.059.60    22,021.48 

1.179.36 

1,421.21 


600.00 
117.498.34 


10.000.00 
4,500.00 


264.84 
325.00 
274.14 


983.26 
60.00 


25.00 
199.46 


100.00 

18.057.67 

2.500.00 

50.00 

2.250.00 

6.885.00 
363.30 


$500.00 
96.00 


7.000.00 

786.70 


80.00 
2,207.00 


60.  or 

3,000.G( 
1,644.2( 


204. 0{ 
2,045.0( 


275.  OC 
12,936.71 


1,200.0C 
600. OC 

225.00 
77,520.51 
4.859.51 
4.913.12 


1.375.00 

14.203.65 

785.86 


1,620.00 
50.00 


475.00 
420.00 


1,800.00 
7.750 
2.500.00 
2.215.00 

17.250.00 

3,938.00 

9,315.00 

736.00 


405.00 
492.90 


$900.00 
100.00 


2.909 

300.00 
23,446.95 
1.408.87 


150.00 
2.907.00 
5,100.00 

105.00 
8,600.00 
2,300.00 
26,080.00 

241.57 
2,920.00 

800.00 
1,200.00 

1.350.00 

341.62 

24.286.70 


14,700.00 
1,075.00 

499.00 
132 ,601 
6,038.88 
6,334.33 


1,700.00 
14,528.55 
1.000.00 
193.72 
4,101.03 
100.00 

500.00 
713.68 


8,000.00 
4,000.00 


2,500.00 

143,306.07 

5,000.00 

2,465.00 

29,500.00 
3,938.00 

20,700.00 
1,099.30 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playground  and 

Recreation  Centers 


Municipal. , 
Municipal. 


Private. , 


V  Municipal  and 

\  Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 

Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 


Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal 


Municipal. , 
Municipal. . 
Municipal. , 
Municipal.  , 

Private 

Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. 


Municipal. 
Private 


Private 

Municipal.  . . 
I  Municipal. 
Municipal 


Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. 


Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal 


>  Municipal  and 
\     Private 
Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 


Municipal. . 
Private 


Sources  of 
Information 


John  C.  Mackin 
Ernest  P.  Carr 

E.  L.  Haynes 

J.Sumner  Draper 

AUen  P.  Keith 
Madeleine  Hewett 
Ernst  Hermann 
G.  J.  Campbell 
K.  E.  Smullin 
Dudley  R.  Childs 
John  M.  Flynn 
R.  T.Bates   , 

T.  M.  Haines 
Christian  Laatz 
C.S.Clark 
A.  E.  Metzdorf 

H.  W.  Harrub 
Gleason  Wood 
E.  W.  Robinson 
H.  A.  Goodman 
P.  0.  Osterhus 
C.  A.  Lane 
H.  B.  Macksey 
Thos.  E.  Holland 


Wm.  F.  Jennison 
fl.  S.  Gray 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Lamont 
I.  W.  Jayne 
C.  H.  MiUs 
W.  E.  Turner 

W.  H.  Poole 
Ethel  Rockwell 
C.  May  Wagner 
3.  0  HartweU 
Orr  Schurt* 
M.  W.  Longman 

Kate  R.  Carlisle 
R.  W.  HemphUl 


J.  R.  Batchelor 

A.  W.  Lewis. 
F.  C.  Berry 
C.  H.  Keene 
E.  B.  Anderson 


Winona  Playgrounds 
Association 


490.63  Private 1915    W.  J.  Sandford.  Jr. 

492.90  Municipal  and  Private    1912   HenryP.  Coor 


5U 


WHAT  CITIES  "PLAYEI 

Fcot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  nam 


JNumDer  ol  Cen- 
ters Maintained 
under 
Leaderahip 


9,517 
289 .879 

5,242 
83  ,974 
745 ,988 


5,014 
163 ,200 


22  ,400 
10  ,542 
11.311 
27.114 


17,919 
104 ,349 


3,150 
84,550 


5.077 
76,104 


25 .500 
13 .158 


32 .524 

69 .010 

136,374 

39.725 

5.678 
10.077 
8,631 
6.953 
5,866 
9,136 

109.212 


i\  umber  ot 

Paid  Workers 

Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


7^ 
10 


8-7 
8-5 


9 

8-6 


10 
3:30-7 

11 


2H 


lM-3 


9 

8-5 


514 


\R  AND  HOW 

follow  the  "small  community"  table 


lorities  ManAging 
jygrounds  and 
creation  Centers 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Bui  Idinga 
Permanent 
Equipment 


Upkeep 

Supplies 

and 

Incidental.' 


)f  Education $ 

9f  Park  Commissioners.      1 ,610.00 

)f  Education 

>f  Education 

I  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 


Jectric  Ry.  Co. . 


and  Board 

Recreation  Board  and 
of  Education. . . . 
und  Committee. . . 


und  Committees 

lyground  Committee. 
Teachers  Association. 


mprovement   Associa- 


f  Recreation  Commis- 

3 

Pont  de  Nemours  and 


f  Education  and  Home 
ehool  Association. , 

f  Education . 

f  Recreation  Commis- 


f  Education  and  Civic 

ation 

ind  Association. . . 
lent   of  Public   Park 

roperty 

lent  of  Parks  and 

Property 

:  Education 

Education 

iwn  Playground 


ind  Association. . . 
.  Recreation  Com 


I  Education 

lent  of  Parka  and  Pub- 

|)perty 

f  Playground  Commis- 


f  Recreation  Commis- 


■  Park  Commissioners. 
P  Playground  Commis- 


f  Education 

*  Education 

on  Association . . . 

8  Club 

m  Commission 

inprovement  Associa- 


lent  of  Parka  and 
8  Property 


2,000.00 
500.00 


200.00 
116.00 


2,270.00 
400.00 
96.00 

14,930.00 

250.00 


3,500.00 
'i'.566J 


17.949.71 
400.83 


6,000.00 
3,500.00 


1.064.54 
200.00 
844.70 


$39.40 

8,061.87 

100.00 

450.00 

^2.521.00 

1    594.00 
1.1,476.12 


:7 ,000.00 
100.00 


1,615.00 
^  50.00 


15.  Of' 
25.00 


"  22.50 
90.00 


350.00 
10.00 

13,556.59 
7,049.00 

3,435.52 

^1,200.00 


340.00 
137.35 
28.00 
750.00 

434.86 

230.33 

3.249.56 


$100.00 

11,755    - 

200.00 

2,370.09 

28,952.00 

891.00 
1,279.55 


11,000.00 
50.00 


270.00 
360.81 
500.00 


4,915.00 
200.00 


268.00 
370.00 


1.600.00 
110.00 


2,100.00 
125.00 

36,627.99 
15.426.00 

2.075.00 

1.824.00 

2.000.00 
450.00 

660.00 
1.350.00 

100.00 
1.200.00 

180.00 
1.500.00 

325.00 

3,905.74 


$139.40 

21,427.04 

300.00 

2,820.09 

31.474.00 

1.485.00 
2.755.67 


20,000.00 
750.00 


1,000.00 
500.00 
725.81 
500.00 


543.70 

J  .800.00 

650.00 

379.00 
395.00 


,622.50 
550.00 


)  ,610.00 
5,676.00 
1,449.29 

J  ,450.00 
135.00 

5.134.29 
J  .475.00 

5.911.35 

J  .024.00 

}  ,000.00 
J  .950.00 

1,000.00 
1.487.35 

128.00 
1,950.00 

184.40 
2.999.40 

755.33 

8,000.00 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Cente/s 


Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. 
Municipal. . 


Municipal  and  Private 


{Municipal  a 
Private 


Municipal  and  Private 


Municipal. , 
Private. .  . , 


Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 


Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 

Private 


Municipal. , 
Municipal. . 


Municipal. , 


Municipal  and  Private 
Private.. 


Municipal. 


Municipal. 
Municipal. . . . 


Private 
Private. . 


Municipal.  . 
Municipal.  . . , 
Municipal . . . , 


{Municipal  and 
Private 


Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 


Private 

Municipal. 


^3 


Sources  of 
Information 


R.  R.  Benedict 
B.M.  Little 
A,  T.  Heibel 

Rodowe  Abeken 

C.  V.  Munsey 


C.  H.  English 
C.  R.  Parkerson 


F.  W.  Teague 
F.  J.  Porter 
Minnie  Shattuck 
John  C.  O'Hare 


Florentine  Ward 

F.  A.  Finkeldey 

C.  C.  McCoUey 

Mrs.  F.  I.  Kraura 
W.  F.  Conway 


E.  C.  Sherman 
J.  M.  T.  Childrey 

Harry  L.  Schmulling 

A.  Harry  Moorej 
Henry  Snyder 
Noble  P.  Randel 
R.  D.  Warden 
Arthur  Fairlamb 
W.  C.  CudUpp 

V.  K.  Brown 
R.  D.  Warden 

S.  Fred  Wright 

Anne  W.  Gallagher 

J.  K.  Alverson 

R.  0.  Afflerbach 
Mabel  T.  VanderbUt 
W.  J.  Bickett 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Warren 
Ellen  B.Smith.M.D. 
A.  E.  Clough 

Mrs.  J.  H.  GroM 

Wm.  F.  Burk 


WHAT  CITIES  "PLAY 
Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  n 


STATE  AND  CITY 


NBWJKBSKT-Con't. 

26  Westfield 

27  West  New  York. 

28  Woodbury 

Nbw  York 

1  Albany 

2  Binghamton. . . . 

3  Buffalo 

i  Canajoharie 

5  Dolgeville 

8  Fredonia. 

7  Glens  Falls 

8  Glovereville 

9  Goshen 

10  Hornell 

11  Hudson 

12  Hudson  Falls. . . 

13  Ithaca 

14  Jamestown 

15  Lackawanna 

16  Little  Falls 

17  Medina  t 

18  Mount  Morris.. . 


20  Oswego 

21  Plattsburg. . . 

22  Rensselaer. . . 

23  Rochester. . . 

24  Rome 

25  Sag  Harbor. . 

26  Schenectady. 

27  Solvay 

28  Suffern 

29  Troy 

30  Utica 

31  White  Plains. 

32  Yonkers 


8,147 
17.933 


63,082 

461 .335 
2.474 
3,326 
6,328 
16.628 
21 .850 
3.511 
14.513 

12,512 

5,586 

15,679 
35.729 
15.737 
13 .269 
6,079 

3.884 


23.983 
12.563 
11 .102 
250,747 

23.215 
3.245 

95 .265 
5.886 
2.781 
77.738 
83.876 
20.194 
96.610 


Number  ol  Cen- 
ters Maintained 
under 
Leadership 


^1 


M umber  ot 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


3 
60 

3 
80 

29 

39 

12 

50 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

2 
51 

50 

2 

1 

2 

9 
1 

18 
2 

4 
1 
4 

5 
14 
3 
4 

Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


5H 
8 

7 

6 

6 

13 
7 
9 


7 
12 
5 

8 

5 

6 

6 
7 
11 
8 

7 

8 
9-7 

10 

6 


10 
9-5 


4H 
8 
4 
13H 


&S 


11-6 

7 


3  and  all 

day  Sat. 

9  a.m.-dark 

3 

2 

2}i 


3H 

9-10 
6 

2H 


3  and  all 
day  Sat. 


2H 


5i6 


YEAR  AND  HOW 

les  follow  the  "small  community"  table 


luthoritiee  Managing 

Play^ounds  and 
Recreation  Centers 


(Tground  CommiBsion — 
td  of  Recreation  Commia- 


»ny  Mothers'  Club. . . 

_d  of  Education  and  City 
anning  Commission .... 

eau  of  Playgrounds 

imittee  Board  of  Trade, 
tund  Association. . . 


rgroi 


C.A.. 


eation  Commission 

■ground  Committee 

len  Field,  Inc 

ipal   Playground    Com- 

ittee _ 

ground  Committee  of 

vie  Association 

's  Civic  League  and 

)ard  of  Education 

d  of  Education 

1  of  Education 

iwanna  Social  Center 

ground  Association 

d  of  Education 

munity  Y.  M.  C.  A 

ground  Association 

d  of  Education 

irtment  of  Parks  (Bronx) . 
au  of  Recreation,  Depart- 
int  of  Parks  (Manhattan) 
jtment  of  Parka  (Brook- 


9  and  Playgrounds  As- 
liation  of  the  City  of  New 
■k 


mal  Highways  Protective 

iiety 

ush  Playground  Associa- 


dyn  Committee  Parks 
I  Playgrounds  Association 
nissioner  of  Works.  . , 

n's  Civic  League. . . 

Suffrage  Club 

,u  of  Playgroimds    and 

jrcation 

I  of  Public  Works. . . 
ashimuet  Park  and  Social 


iter. 


of  Education 

Board 

round  Association 

jn's  Civic  League 

Bureau  Playgrounds.. . 

of  Education 

round    and    Recreation 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 


381.41 
1,680.32 


1,200.00 
71.75 
400.00 


Upkeep 
Supplies 

and 
Incidentals 


132.97 
J  .900.00 


63.71 


46.13 
75.00 
260.00 
350.00 
225.00 


321.85 

"m.oo 


23,396.57 
300.00 


3,500.00 
2,000.00 


525.00 
185.00 


$370.00 
2,640.00 


2.499.75 
32,190.00 


579.03 
500.00 
160.00 


525.00 

350.00 

1,000.00 


72,863.77 
6,346.79 


448.00 
"86!66 


46,941.82 
700.00 

5,000.00 

3,500.00 

195.60 

150.00 


2.475.00 
443.00 


5,290.14 
300.00 


3,014.13 

41,090.00 

1,740.32 

225.00 


803.33 
500.00 
200.00 


313.71 
768.41 
905.37 

3,000.00 
775.00 
700.00 

1.225.00 


72,863.77 
9,488.25 


1,103.76 

"'  3ii!66 


70,338 
1,000.00 

8.500.00 

6,700.00 

267.35 

550.00 

3,326.85 

3,350.00 

628.00 

6,905.80 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 


0.2  S3 

III 


Municipal. . 


Municipal 
Private 


Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 

Private 

Private 


Municipal. , 

Private 

Municipal. 
Private — 


Municipal. . 
Municipal. . 
Municipal. . 


Municipal  and  Private 

{Municipal  and 
Private 
Private 


Municipal  and 
Private 


Municipal 

Private 

Private 

Municipal 

Mimicipal 

Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Private 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 


Sources  of 
Information 


R.  J.  MUler 
M.  J.  Thomas 


Machtilde   Van  Der 
Wart 

John  A.  Giles 
Chas.  W.  DUcher 

F.  E.  Barbour 
J.  J.  Griffith 
P.  R.  BorziUeri 
Laura  Sweet 

S.  Elmore  Burton 
Mrs.  P.  V.  D.  Gott 

Mrs.  F.W.Sherwood 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Gillette 

Mrs.  Preston  Paris 
Frank  D.  Boynton 
Board  of  Education 
Alice  P.Vanston 
H.  A.  MUls 

G.  H.  Roehrig 

F.  C.  MiUer 

Board  of  Education 

E.  0.  Arewell 


John  J.  Downing 


Parks  and  Play 
grounds    Associa- 
tion o  f  the  City  of 
York 

E.  S.Comell 

George  W.  Wilson 

lillian  W.  Betts 
C.  W.  Linsley 
Bertha  Mendelsohn 
Catherine  Smith 

Robt.  A.  Bernhard 
L.  M.  Kircher 

R.  K.  Atkinson 
Mary  G.  Mason 
Chas.  A.  PauU 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Pace 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Thomas 
E.  M.  Swiggett 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Griffin 

Elliot  G.  Kingsbttry 


STATE  AND  CITY 


North  Carolina 

1  Asheville 

2  Charlotte 

3  Raleigh 

4  Ridgecrest 

5  Salisbury 

6  Wilmington 

Ohio 

1  Akron 

2  Athens 

3  Canton 

4  Cincinnati 

5  Cleveland , 

6  Columbus 

7  Dayton 

8  Gallipolis  f 

9  Kenton 

10  Nelson ville 

11  Newark 

12  Niles 

13  Sidney 

14  Steubenvillc. .  . . 

15  Toledo 

16  Wooster 

17  Youngstown  . . . 


18  Zanesville. . .  . 

Oregon 
1  Astoria 

PKN^8YIiVANIA 

1  Altoona 

2  Ambridge 

3  Bath 

4  Bloomsburg. . . 

5  Braddock 

6  Bristol 

7  Carnegie 

8  Catasauqua. . . 

9  Chambersburg 

10  Cheater 

11  Clairton 

12  Danville 

13  Doylestown. . . 

14  Duquesne. . .  . 

15  East  Pittsburg, 

16  Ellwood 

17  Erie 

18  Gettysburg.  . . 

19  Hamburg 

20  Hazleton 


20,490 
38 .887 

19 ,980 
1.152 
7,153 

29 .384 


57.606 
5,205 
1 ,057 
7,413 
21 ,310 
10 ,390 
11,421 
5,250 

12  .S 

40 ,935 
3.326 
7,517 
3.304 

19.284 
5,615 
3  .902 

73 ,798 
4,030 
2,301 

28 .001 


Number  ot  (Jen- 

ters  Maintained 

under 

Supervision 


M  umber  ot 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


WHAT  CITIES  "PI.^ 

Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  th 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

Supervised 


26 
42 

25 

22 
3 

35 


f^ 


7JA 


513 


LST  YEAR  AND  HOW 

cities  follow  the  "small  community  table 


Authorities  Mauagiug 
Playgrounds  and 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 

III 

Sources  of 
Information 

Recreation  Centers 

Land 
Buildings 
Peimanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep 
Supplies 

and 
Incidentals 

Salaries 

Total 

Board  of  City  Commissioners. 
Charlotte  Park  and  Tree  Corn- 

$2,000.00 
582.44 

300.00 

30.00 
600.00 

500.00 
428.00 

$400,00 
416.81 

200.00 
25.00 
63.00 

500.00 
260.00 

679.53 

$500.00 
1.446.75 

3.100.00 
50.00 
200.00 
200.00 

2,200.00 
1,200.00 

2.342.00 

$2,900.00 
2,446.00 

3,600.00 
75.00 
293.00 
700.00 

2,700.00 
1,960.00 

3.449.53 
9,000.00 

17,000.00 
8,475.47 
7,500.00 
4,120.18 
9,604.00 

14,000.00 
2,000.00 

1916 
1913 

1914 
1914 
1914 

H.  G.  Bruce 

Municipal  and  Private 
Private 

Recreation  Commission 

C.  H.  MacDonald 
Marie  F.  Moss 

Committee  Y.M.C.  A 

Municipal  and  Private 
Private 

Ed.  M.  Hoffman 

Children's   Playground    Corn- 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal  and  Private 
)  Municipal 

1911 
1915 

1900 
1910 

"im 

1915 
1913 
1915 

V.  S.  Stevens 

School  Board                     .    . . 

G.  F.  Morgan 

Canton  Park  and  Playground 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Sprenta 

Park  Board 

N.  C.  Seuss 

School  Board 

>-  Municipal  and 

)     Private 

202.21 

,1.000.00 

895.75 
2,422.00 

6,925.62 
6.500.00 
3,022.22 
7,182.00 

E.A.Peterson,  M.  I 

Division  of  Recreation 

J.  F.  Potts 
G.  A.  BeUamv 

)insion  of  Public  Recreation. 

A.  W.  Raymond 
H.  N.  Sollenberger 

)  Municipal  and 

)  Private 

Private 

Piivate 

Board  of  Education 

0.  B.  Clifton 

Playground  Association 

Y.M.C.  A 

Joard  of  Education 

200.00 

200.00 
350.00 

150.00 
610.70 

10.01 
136.00 

78.00 

100.00 
300.00 
900.00 
2,000.00 
100.00 

50.00 

200.00 
150.00 
934.90 
476.00 
200.00 
150.00 

900.00 

3,200.00 

1,600.00 

600.00 

375.00 

350.00 

400.00 

300.00 

1,545.60 

486.01 

336.00 

228.00 

1,000.00 

1.000. 00 

3. 700. 00 

3,600.0C 

2. 950. 00 

475. OC 

400. OC 

200. OC 

7.500.0C 
250. OC 
550. OC 
20. OC 

448. 8C 
380.  OC 
400. OC 

8,127.0£ 

355. OC 
3,000.0C 
1,255.3£ 
1,050.0C 

Mrs.  W.S.  Robinsc 

Private 

W.  L.  Hudson 

Wilson  Hawkins 

»ublic  Schools 

Municipal  and  Private 

W.  C.  Campbell 

Joard  of  Education 

H.  R.  MtVay 
Helen  J.  Holliday 

Roman's  Ciub. 

Private 

1914 
1905 
1912 

department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Municipal  and  Private 

■^  Municipal  and 

I     Private 

Wm.  Beatty 
G.  C.  Maurer 

'layground  Association 

»ark  Board 

J.  H.  Chase 

Carnegie  Steel  Company 

Private 

Sty  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Bower 

'arent-Teachers'  Association. . 

Private 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Bartle 

chool  District 

4,500.00 
375.00 

7,710.96 

1,500.00 

25.00 

29.80 
100.00 
200.00 

155.63 

58.00 

1,500.00 

150.00 

415.00 
280.00 
200.00 

260.50 

297.00 

Municipal  and  Private 

Private 

Private 

1916 
1915 
1916 
1914 
1907 
1912 

1916 
1915 

"\m 

1915 

H.  H.  Baish 

'^omans  Club. .  .    . 

Mrs  R  G  Mannio 

•areut-Teacher  Association. . . 
!ivic  League 

W.  U.  Helffrich 

Private.  .. 

Edith  Patterson 

chool  District 

F.  C.  Stelta 

layground  Association 

Mary  W.  Swain 



Municipal  and  Private 

T.  J.  George 

ark  and  Playground  Associa- 
tion  

layground    Conmiittee    of 
Civic  Club 

Private 

Grace  G.  Kemptcr 

Municipal  and  Private 
Private 

anicgie  Steel  Company 

ivicClub 

140.00 

1,115.35 

H.  J.  Davis 

Privat* 

Mrs  E  S  Gearhart 

card  of  Trustees  Blanche 
Burpee  Public  Playgrounds 
arnegie  Steel  Company 

Private 

John  C.  Swartley 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
H.  L.  Koons 
Margaret  Alexande 

Private 

1913 
1915 
1914 

'i9i5 

1913 

1912 

iblic  School 

600.00 
259.12 

25.00 
911.51 
305.85 

380.00 

632.32 

1,137.00 

l.OOS.OC 
1,802.9^ 
1.412.8S 

Municipal  and  Private 

Private 

Municipal 

Private 

lelby  Steel  Tube  Company., 
oard  of  Education. 

aygroiuid  Association. . :  . . . 

Wm.  A  McLean 

arent-Teachers'    Association 

and  School  Board 

^^o,.^j   Association     and 
CmoClub. 

10.00 

25.00 

100.00 

135. OC 
850. OC 

Private 

J.  B.  Schock 

Private 

Mrs.  J.  J.  KcUey 
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STATE  AND  CITY 


P  P«NW. — Con't, 

21  Johnstown 

22  Lancaster 

23  Lock  Haven. . . 

24  Mahanoy  City 

25  Media 

26  Monessen 

27  Munhalland 

Homestead. . 

28  New  Castle. . . . 

29  New  KensiDKtoi 

30  North  Braddock 

31  Oil  City 

32  Philadelphia. . . . 

33  Phoenixville 

34  Pittsburg 

Pittsburg,  N.S.. 

35  Pittston 

36  Pottstown 

37  Pottsville 

38  Reading 

39  St.  Clair 

Schuylkill  Co. , 

40  St.  Marys 

41  Scranton 

42  Shenandoah. . . . 

43  Shillington 

44  Somerset 

45  Steelton 

46  Tarentum 

47  Uniontown .... 

48  West  Chester. . 

49  Wilkes-Barre... 

50  Williamsport.. . . 

51  Wilmerding 

52  Windber 

53  Wyomissing. . . 

Rhodb  Island 

1  Newport 

2  Pawtucket 

3  Providence. ... 

4  Westerly 

5  Woonsocket. . . 

South  Carolina 
1  Charleston 

SoTTTH  Dakota 
1  Aberdeen  f. . . . 

TxNNxssxa 

1  Chattanooga 

2  Clarksville 

3  Memphis 


WHAT  CITIES  "PLAY 
Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  na 


66.585 
50,: 

7,772 

I7,2i: 

3,562 
20,191 


26 ,451 
40 .351 
7.70. 
14,61: 
18.971 
[  ,683  ,m 
11 ,55 
571 ,98' 


18,22: 
16,60; 
22 ,02. 
107 ,59 
6.45, 

6,34 
144 ,08: 


1.42 
2.61 
15,33 

7.41 
19 .96( 

12,94^ 
75,21 
33.49. 


29,631 

58.15( 

250 ,02.' 

9 .30; 

43 ,35£ 


58.576 

8,548 

146.113 


Number  of  Cen- 
ters Maintained 
under 
Leadership 


Number  of 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


r. 


3       3 
5'      1 


9 
1 
13       8 


§2 


10 

3 

6H 
13 

7 

9 
12 


3dbl2 
9 


6H 


4   (3)9-12 
■    (1)6-9 

1  6H 

;  10 

9 


12 
6 

4H 


11 


6H 


2&12 
2 


2H 


9 
2.4 


7:30-9:30 
p.m. 


r  YEAR  AND  HOW 

tes  follow  the  "small  community"  table 


Author!  tied  Managmg 
Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  Centers 


sreation  Commiadon. . 
,^ground  Association. . 

10  Club 

iday   School  Athletic   As- 

ociation 

dc  Association 

yground   and   Park   Com- 
littee  of  Board  of  Trade. . 

ool  Board 

Ifarc  Department  Carnegie 

Iteel  Co 

yground  Association 

ird  of  Education 

ird  of  Education 

ent-Teachers'  Association. 

ird  of  Recreation 

,rd  of  Education 

yground  Association 

•eau  of  Recreation 

yground  and  Vacation 
chool  Association  of  Alle- 
heny,  Inc 


nan's  Club 

VI.  C.  A 

■ground  Association. . 
fground  Association. . 


ige  Improvement  Ass'n.. 
eau  of  Recreation 


ground  Association 

K)l  Board 

and  Playgrounds  Com- 


Club 

ground    Association    and 

hool  Board 

ground  Association. . . 
cation  Commission. . . 
idon    Park    Commission, 

me  Club,  Trauseau  School 

.C.A 

ground  Association 

ound  Association. . . 


d  of  Recreation  Commis- 
ners 


ittee  of  City  Council . . . 

of  Recreation 

ol  Committee 

ville  Company  and  0.  M. 
C 


icipal   Playground   Com- 


Department 

d  Charities 140.00 

•tion  Commission | 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 


50.00 


102.320.00 
5,000.00 


16,890.00 


1,100.00 
400.00 


400.00 
203.35 


80.00 
900.00 


100.00 
950.00 


200.00 
684.00 


661.00 
15,640.16 


Upkeep 
Supplies 

and 
Incidentals 


1600.00 
467.65 
74.27 


2.080.00 
204.00 
45.00 


23,053.00 
500.00 
106.88 

35,415.00 


100.00 

20.00 

75.00 

2.000.00 


35.00 
1.074.18 


170.00 
15.80 

100.00 
.530.10 
400.00 

750.00 
690.15 
100.00 
542.64 


3,200.00 

200.00 

2,588.60 

75.00 

60.00 


$2,177.00 
861.50 
175.00 


3,860.00 

1.414.00 

495.00 


83,737.00 

56,000.00 

360.00 

84,035.00 


1,579.00 
143.00 


3,600.00 
40.00 


270.00 
8.251. 


60.00 
220.00 

891.74 
60.00 

600.00 
1,032.00 
1,500.00 

400.00 
557.79 
192.50 
540.00 


3,60( 
1,500.00 
12,876.50 


100.00 
4.590.00 


$2,777.00 

1.329.15 

249.27 


180.00 
450.00 

5.940.00 

1.616.00 

590.00 


741.06 
209,110.00 
56,500.00 


32,000.00 

18,589.00 

163.00 

378.00 

6,700.00 

440.00 

705.00 
9.529.22 


140.00 
1,170.00 


1,661.74 
75 

800 
1,562.10 
1.90( 

1,150.00 

1.247.94 

492.50 

1.766.64 


7.461.00 

1,700.00 

31.105,2( 

675.00 

301.00 


t  .920.00 
J,400.00 


240.00 
6.000.00 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 


Municipal 

Municipal 

Municipal  asd  Private 


}  Municipal  and 
Private 


Private 

Municipal. 
Municipal. 


Private 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal  and 
(     Private 

Municipal  and  Private 

Private 

Private 

Municipal 

Private 


Private 

Municipal.  , 


Private 

Municipal. 


Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 


Mxmicipal  and  Private 
Municipal  and  Private 

Private 

Private 


Municipal. . 
Municipal.  . 
Municipal.  . 
Municipal. . 


Municipal  and  Private 


Municipal. . 
Municipal. . 


Municipal. . 
Municipal. . 
Municipal. , 


m 


Source  of 
Information 


C.  H.  Meyer 
W.  F.  Carey 
Mrs.  Chas.  Dunn 

JeanetteM.Homsb]r 
Benj.  F.  Whitaon 


A.  H.  Wyman 
H.  S.  Toynber 
J.  E.  Hershberger 

Mrs.  Anna  Mount 
W.  D.  Champlin 
Elizabeth  O'Neill 
Mr"  Geo.A.Lambert 

W.  F.  Ashe 
Mrs.  John  Cowley 
0.  M.  Winlermutc 
M.  Irene  Boyer 
J.  F.  Murray 
A.  A.  Harwich 
E.  F.  Faust 

Mrs.M.T.Hammond 
J.  A.  Mott 

Mrs.F.W.McDer- 

mott 
H.  J.  Yeager 
J.  H.  Fike 

C.  A.  Davis 


D.  H.  McQuiston 
Jane  R.  Baker.M.D. 
W.  A.  Rogers 

G.  R.  Fleming 
W.  P.  Bradley 
W.W.Lantz 
Playground  Ass'n 


H.  F.  Cook 
C.  P.  Hall 
J.  J.  McCaffrey 
W.  H.  Bacon 

Florence  G.  Bullock 


W.  R.Lunk 
H.  C.  Johnson 


PhilShugart 
Jessie  B.  Atkins 
Grace  Hargis 
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WHAT  CITIES  "PLAYI 
Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the  no 


M umber  ot  Ceri- 

l  ers  Maintained 

under 

Leadership 


§:a 


II 


118.482 
59  ,771 
99 .528 


4.833 
9.047 
6,517 
6,381   '• 


32,385 
88.076 
154 ,674 


330,834 
142 .990 


14.637 
14,900 
43 .572 
3.705 
12,974 

43.097 


30 .319 
31 .522 
13 .679 
428 ,062 
5,734 
35 ,581 
28.211 

6.645 


52,183 


I^  uir  ber  ot 
Paid  Workers 
Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


20 
3  . 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


10 


5 

5H 
13 


21 
11 


7 

6J^ 


12 

12H 


7'A 
6 


1-fl  p.m. 


2H 


7-9  p  jn. 
4 


YEAR  AND  HOW 

s  follow  the  "small  community'  table 


ithorities  Managing 
Playgrounds  and 
lecreation  Centers 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 


Upkeep 

Supplies 

and 

Incidentals 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 


Sources  of 
Information 


Department 

I  of  Education 

and   Recreation    Com- 

ision 

Department 


2,736.77 
1,000.00 


20,000.00 
5,000.00 


Park  Commission . . 
i  of  Education 


Department 

c  Welfare  Association. . 
it-Teachers  Association, 
ahan  Memorial  Club — 

am  Club — 

je  Improvement  Society. 


School  Board 

xound  Commission. . 
XOimd  Department. . 


Department 

of  Park  Commissioners. 


round  Association. . 

I's  Club 

I'sClub 

Club . 

1  Board  and  Playground 

nmittee 

round  Association. . , 


1  Board 

of  Education 

of  Education 

of  School  Directors 

round  Association 

of  Education 

1  of  Education  and  Park 


of  Education 

Kindergarten  and  Chil- 
l's Aid  Ass'n 

;e  Club  and  Central  Com- 

tee  of  Child  Welfare 

dla  Home 

te  Individuals 

la  Settlement 

>  Kindergarten 

■^C.A 


120.00 
942.00 
13.35  14.15 


525.00 
18,102.24 


500.00 
102.23 


5,594.00 
300.00 


180.00 

1,150.00 

135.00 


20,000.00 
11,500.00 


10.869.00 
300.00 


Municipal. , 
Municipal. . 


Municipal. 
Municipal. 


M.  A.  Kesner 
P.  J.  Tighe 


E.  M.  Vail 
"  D.Harlow 


Mimicipal.  . 


400.00 

2,092.00 

192.50 


600.00 

633.84 

1,575.00 


4,400.00  5,000.00 
2,787.58  3,421.43 
7,900.00    10,000.00 


35,788.46 
1,900.00    13,100.00 


25.00 
51.00 


547.14 

20.00 

6,475.00 

75.00 

260.00 


102.45 
171.00 
10.00 


150.00 
211.50 
330.00 


525.00 
1 ,720.00 


2.549.55 

800.00 

250.00 

61,553.00 

730.00 

715.00 

379.00 


f  1.833. 00 

318.00 
600.00 
50.00 


100.00 
J3.000.00 


53,890.64 
15,000.00 


675.00 
364.73 
330.00 
350.00 

525.00 
2,555.00 


3.09( 
800.00 

1,670.00 

68,028.00 

815.00 

975.00 

379.00 


420.45 
771.00 
60.00 


105.00 
1.984.00 


Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Private 


I  Private 

Private 1911 


Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal ._ 

Municipal  and  Private 


Muncipal. . 
Municipal. 


Municipal. , 

Private 

Private 

Private. . . . 


Municipal  and  Private 
Private 


Municipal  and  Private 

Municipal 

Municipal 

Mupicipal ._ 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal 


Municipal. . 


Municipal  and 
Private 


E.  W.  Krkland 
Hilda  Pratt 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Arnold 
Wm.  P.  Jackson 

Rachel  M.  French 


F.  C.  Wood 
Mr8.H.C.Whitehead 
Robt.  M.  Miles,  Jr. 


F.  L  Fuller 
B.  A.  Clark 


H.  S.  Mabie 
Gillian  J.  Meredith 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Bowman 
Christine  P.  Sellers 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Yost 
G.  E.  Holden 


Mary  D.  Bradshaw 
B.  E.  McCormick 
Z.  Nespor 
H.  0.  Berg 
P.  H.  Coon 
A.  H.  Hotchkiss 

Mrs.  F.J.Tallmadge 
E.  C.  Assmann 


Frances  Lawrene* 


S.  W.  Robley 
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WHAT  CITIES  "PLA 
Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the 


1 

>i  umber  ot  Cen- 
ters Mamtained 
under 
Leadership 

Number  ol 

Paid  Workers 

Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 

Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 

Averaj 

Dailj 

Attends 

f 

i 

1 

1 

1' 

1 

.1 
11 

1 

11 
1^ 

CANADA 

Manitoba 

1  Wbnipeg 

Nova  Scotu 
1  Halifax 

225 ,000 

46,619 
6,107 

9,876 

9,374 
81 ,969 

87,062 
18.360 
376,538 

16,405 

{ 

r 

21 

6 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

6 
2 
11 

16 

12 

11 
1 

33 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

6 
2 
11 
IG 

1 

24 
7 

3 

7 
2 

14 
3 

1 

36 

2 

1 

1 

2 
3 

7 
2 
26 
66 

6 
30 

19 

2 
2 

7 

8 

f) 
6 

6 
6 

5 

7 

9 
7 

13 
6 

13 
2 

73/2 

13 
2 

8,300 

800 
55 

60 
80 

350 
400 

2  Truro... 

Ontario 

1  BelleviOe 

2  Erockville 

3  Hamilton 

4  Ottawa 

5  Peterboro 

6  Toronto 

Quebec 
1  Sherbrooke 

150 
311 
205 

YEAR  AND  HOW 

follow  the  "small  community"  table 


horities  Managing 
laygrounds  and 
jcreation  Centers 


Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 


Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 


Upkeep 

Supplies 

and 

Incidentals 


Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 


Sources  of 
Information 


ound  Commission 

ounds  Commission 

q'b  Local  Council 

Jelleville  Women's  Insti- 

School    and    Women's 

itute 

unity  Y.  M.  C.  A 

ound  Association 

!ouncil  and  Playground 

ciation.    ••._.._ 

Dunds  Association. . 

Pepartment 

if  Education 


A.  and  High  School . 


70.00 

100.00 

1.500.00 

900.00 
250.00 


200.00 
35.00 


66.39 
600.00 

700.00 

200.00 

16.300.00 

1,040.25 


Municipal.  , 


600.00 
120.00 


150.00 

270.00 

1,400.00 

2.100  00 

500.00 

22.671.00 

3.568.00 


800.00 
185.00 


220.00 
436 
3,500.00 

3.700.00 

950.00 

39,301.00 

4,608.25 


Municipal  and  Private 
Private 


^  Municipal  and 

(     Private 

Private , 

Municipal 


Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Municipal 


A.  R.  Morrison 
R.  V.  Harris 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Balis 

W.  H.  Wood 
R.I  Steele 

J.  C.  Spence 
Bertha  F.  Neal 
S.  H.  Armstrong 


100.00  110.00        Municipal 1910   C.  Heywood 


WHAT  SMAU 

Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  th 


Number  ot  Cen- 
ters Maintained 
under 
Leadership 


3, J 
4,550 

1.000 

1.273 

1,059 
2.086 
3.349 
2.732 


3,473 

2 ,3.- 

2.314 

1,516 

1.405 

1.728 

2.199 


2.945 
2.830 
3.981 


2.207 
3.150 

2.474 

3.32 

3.511 

3.884 

3.245 

2.781 
1.152 


1 


In  umber  of 

Paid   Workers 

Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 


Hours  per  Day 

Centers 

under  Leadership 


10-8 
8 
3H 


9-5 
7 


(1)5 
(1)6 


5 
*3-i6' 
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«TIES  ARE  DOING 

ies  follow  the  "small  community"  table 


Anthorities  Managing 

Playgrounds  and 
Recreation  Centers 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 

III 

Sources  of 

Land 
Buildings 
Permaneni 
Equipment 

Upkeep 

Supplies 

and 

Incidentals 

Salaries 

Total 

$300.00 
25.00 
300.00 

490.00 

$500.00 

100.00 

85.00 
35.00 

1.050.00 

$600.00 

1.920.00 

500.00 
275.00 

3.800.00 

$1,400.00 

2.045.00 

885.00 
310.00 

5.340.00 

1.830.00 

450.00 
350.00 

Private 

H.  KWhit* 

malpais   Centre   Woman's 
)lub      

Private 

1908 
1916 

1913 
1916 

'\m 

1916 
1915 

1916 

"\m 

1915 
1916 
1916 
1915 
1913 

1913 
1910 
1913 
1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 
1915 
1911 

1916 
1916 
1912 
1916 

1911 
1916 

1911 

Eva  C.Webb 

M.  C.  A.  and  Social  Center 

Private 

F.M.  Duckies 

M.^'C.  A 

sley  Community  House. . 
ustrial  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Private 

Private 

R.  J.  Hamilton 
Irene  Earll 

Private 

J.  E.  Sturdevant 

lie  School  and  Mothers'CIub 
rd  of  Education 

250.00 

150.00 
30.00 

300.00 
70.00 

Municipal  and  Private 

Ella  Dupee 

H.  T.  McKinney 

i.  Board  and  School  Board, 
nen's  Club  

L.  W.  Thompson 

75.00 

125.00 
50.00 

13.15 

27.15 

100.00 
98.00 
50.00 
100.00 
100.00 

170.00 

28.85 

2.100.00 
210.00 
250  00 
200.00 
175.00 

258.15 
56.00 

270.00 
2,200.00 
433.00 
350.00 
300.00 
275.00 

Private 

Anna  GouldGraham 

nan's  Club  of  Summit  and 

Private 

Mrs.  H.  C.  WeUs 

imunity  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Private 

A.  W.  Hadley 

Municipal 

Municipal  and  Private 
Private 

A.  I.  Decker 

•ground  Commission 

ground  Association 

are  Board 

C.  A.  Shively 
C.  D.  Hestwood 

0.  R.  Young 

Private 

Municipal 

S.  C.  Stevens 

)ol  Board 

G.  E.  Bailey 

•d  of  Education 

300.00 

500.00 

400.00 
96.00 

1.680.32 

300.00 

86.00 
100.00 
70.00 

100.00 

50.00 

15.00 
25.00 
10.00 

100.00 
40.00 

900.00 

256.00 
500.00 
80.00 

50.00 

200.00 

268.00 
370.00 
125.00 

60  00 
125.00 
160.00 

1.200.00 

342.00 
900.00 
150.00 

750.00 

650.00 

379.00 
395.00 
135.00 

1.740.32 
225.00 
200.00 

A.  B.  Catlin 

ground  Committee 

ol  Department 

Private 

Annie  M.  Sharpe 

John  C.  Mackin 

ground  Association 

ground  Committee 

du  Pont  de  Nemours  and 

Municipal 

Dudley  R.  Childs 

Private 

P.  0.  Osterhus 

Private 

C.  R.  Parkerson 

C.  C  .McColley 

d  of  Education  and  Home 

d  School  Association 

d  of  Education 

Mrs.  F.  I.  Krauss 

W.T.Conway    • 

p-ound  Association 

nittee  Board  of  Trade. . . 
en  Field  Inc 

Private 

W.  C.  CudUpp 

Private 

F.  E.  Barbour 

Private 

J.  J.  Griffith 

Private 

Mrs.  P.  V.  D.  Gott 

j'ound  Association 

Private 

F.  C.  Miller 

ashimuet  Park  and  Social 

400.00 

3.500.00 
25.00 

5.000.00 
150.00 

50.00 

8.500.00 
550.00 

75.00 

Private 

R.  K.  Atkinson 

j'ound  Association 

League 

Private     . . . 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Pace 

Private 

Marie  F.Mosfl 
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WHAT  SMAU 

Foot  notes  indicated  by  signs  after  the 


Number  ol  Cen- 
ters Maintained 
under 
Leadership 

Number  of 

Paid  Workers 

Exclusive  of 

Caretakers 

Hours  per  Day 
Centers 

Avera 

Dail 

Attends 

STATE  AND  CITY 

1^ 

|l 

li 

1 

a 

a 
1 

1^ 

i 

1 

1 

11 
1^ 

Pennsilvano. 
1  Bath         .     ... 

1.057 
3.326 
3.304 

3,902 
4,030 
2.301 

3,562 
1,427 
2,612 

4  .833 
1.383 

3.705 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

6 
12 

12 

4 

150 
460 
100 

648 

40 

2  Clairton 

3  Doylestown 

4  EUwood 

5  Gettysburg 

6  Hamburg 

7  Media 

10 

8 

5 

7 
6 
9 

8 
3 

4 

8  Shillington 

9  Somerset 

0  Wyomissing 

Vermont 

1  Bellows  Falls.. . . 

2  Woodstock 

Virginia 
1  Keyser 

50 
90 
275 

150 

37 

15 

*  The  statistics  on  population  for  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  over,  have  been  taken  from  the  Estimated  Population,  Julj 
the  Census  Bureau.    For  the  remaining  cities  the  statistics  published  in  Hammond's  Handy  Atlas,  1916,  have  been  used. 

t  The  report  sent  by  this  city  indicates  that  the  year-round  centers  or  workers  in  question  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tt 
Education.  Although  in  some  instances  playgrounds  were  conducted  during  the  summer  months  under  paid  leadership,  the  ce 
during  the  school  year  refer  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  organized  playground  work  in  connection  with  the  school  program. 

t  Thirty-eight  of  these  centers  are  playgrounds,  11  gSTnnasiums.  In  addition  there  are  8  beaches  and  11  floating  baths  i 
at  an  expenditure  of  §139,784.81. 
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[TIES  ARE  DOING 

s  follow  the  "small  community' '  table 


horities  Managing 
'laygrounds  and 

Expenditures  Last  Fiscal  Year 

Sources  of  Financial 

Support  of 

Playgrounds  and 

Recreation  Centers 

Ill 

Sources  of 

Bcreation  Centers 

Land 
Buildings 
Permanent 
Equipment 

Upkeep 

Supplies 

and 

Incidentals 

Salaries  • 

Total 

$375.00 

$25.00 
140  00 

$150.00 
1,115.35 

$550.00 
1,255.35 

Private 

1916 
1913 

W.  U.  Helffrich 

jie  Steel  Company 

of    Trustees    Blanche 
pee  Public  Playgrounds 

Private     . 

H.  J.  Davis 

Private 

John  C.  Swartley 

Steel  Tube  Company. . 

259.12 

911.51 

632.32 

1,802.95 

Private 

1914 
1915 

1913 
1913 

Margaret  Alexander 

Private 

Wm.  A.  McLean 

rTeachers'     Association 

10.00 

80.00 
900.00 
684.00 

100.00 

25.00 
50.00 

50.00 
542.64 

120.00 

100.00 
250.00 
CO.  00 
220.00 
540.00 

180.00 
60.00 

135.00 

300.00 

140.00 

1,170.00 

1,766.64 

400-00 
60.00 

350.00 

Private  

J.  B.  Shock 

issociation 

Pri\ate 

Benj.  F.  Whitson 
H.  J.  Yeager 

Municipal 

1912 
1910 

'i9ii' 

1916 

J.  H.  Fike 

Private 

Playground  Ass'n 
E.  W.  Kirkland 

Municipal 

Private        

Rachel  M.  French 

Jlub 

Private 

Christine  P.  Sellers 

ters  were  open  on  Saturdays  and  two  half  days  during  the  week. 

-round  work  has  recently  been  organized  with  a  budget  plan  of  $3,000-53,500.    A  year-round  worker  is  in  charge. 

!  prevalence  of  poliomyelitis  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  grounds  soon  after  the  work  had  started. 

e  attendance  was  greatly  reduced  through  poliomyelitis. 

addition  to  these  centers  the  city  maintained  3  public  baths  at  an  expense  for  the  past  year  of  $4,500. 

addition  the  city  maintained  2  swimming  pools  at  an  expense  of  $5,000. 
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INDEX  TO  VOIvUME  X 
THE  PLAYGROUND 

Activities 

Athletic  Badge  Tests  for  Girls,  The   165 

Boys'  Clubs  in  Connection  with  Recreation  Centers,  Atkinson,  C.J.  ...  388 

Combining  All-inclusiveness  with  Competition  in  Athletics,  Lee,  Joseph  465 

Community  Christmas  Tree,  The,  Humphrey  Grace   313 

Community  Music  and  Spirit  of  Democracy,  Dykema,  Peter  W 368 

Devices  Found  Helpful  in  Omaha,  English,  C.  H 288 

Education  through  Play  and  Games,  Report  of  Committee  of  Games  445 
Games  Which   Young   Men   and  Young  Women   Can   Play  Together, 

Johnson,  George  Ellsworth  396 

Mountain  Camps  for  a  City's  Children,  Chapman,  Arthur  283 

Nature  and  Function  of  Folk  Dancing,  The,  Burchenal,  Elizabeth   . . .  434 
Omaha  Solving  the  Housing  Problem  for  Its  Feathered  Citizens,  Eng- 
lish, C.  H 131 

Parents  Share  in  the  Play  of  Their  Children 393 

Picnic  in  Turkey,  A.,  Hall,  Katharine  Stanley  401 

Skating  Tests,  Batchelor,  J.  R 31 

Water  Carnival,  A.,  Stern,  Minerva  398 

Administration 

Budget,  The,  Jayne,  Ira  W 382 

Civil   Service,  Johnson,  George  Ellsworth    149 

Comments  on  Answers  to  Questions,  Johnson,  George  Ellsworth 258 

Community  Center  Conference,  Braucher,  Howard  S 79 

How  Does  a  Recreation  Secretary  Keep  Busy,  Mills,  Charles  Howard  285 

Leadership  in  Neighborhood  Centers,  Braucher,  H.  S 464 

Leadership  in  Neighborhood  Centers,  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur  462 

Making  of  a  Recreation  Center,  The,  Alden,  Florence  D 124 

Municipal  Control  of  Athletics  in  Saint  Louis,  The,  Abeken,  Rodowe  H.  181 

Municipal  Neighborhood  Recreation  Center,  A,  Berg,  Harold  0 333 

Playground  Exhibit,  What  Is  the  Best  Plan  for  a   24 

Play   Leadership,   Hess,   Wm.   Lyndon    27 

Play  Problem  in  Kansas,  The,  McKeever,  Wm.  A 402 

Questions  Asked  in  Civil  Service  Examinations  141 

Quicksands  of  Wider  Use,  The,  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur 200 

Recreation  Questions  Answered,  Hermann,  Ernst  252 

Self-Respect,  Braucher,  Howard  S 108 

Sunday  on  the  Playground,  Sutherland,  Lois  Gilbert 399 

What  Is  Fundamental  to  a  Neighborhood  Center,  Braucher,  Howard  S.  208 
Why  I  Believe  That  Community  and  Neighborhood  Centers,   Schools 
and   Parks    Should   Be   under   Government   Direction   and    Support, 

Braucher,  Howard  S 83 

Book  Reviews 

Art  of  Basket-Making,  The,  Okey,  Thomas  301 

Athletic  Handbook  (used  in  Philadelphia  public  schools)    73 

Camp  and  Outing  Activities,  Cheley,  F.  H.  and  Baker,  G.  Cornelius  . .       73 

Character  through  Recreation,  Young,  Reverend  Howard  P 71 

Child  Training,  Hillyer,  V.  M 405 

Child  Welfare  Manual,  The,  Prepared  by  the  Editorial  Board  of  the 

University  Society    184 

Children's  Songs  of  City  Life,  Words  by  Lee,  Anna  Phillips;  Music  by 

Lowe,  Sidney  Dorlon   300 

Church  and  the  People's  Play,  The,  Atkinson,  Henry  A 71 

Community  Development,  Farrington,  Frank    347 

Construction  of  Swimming  Pools,  The,  Ball,  William  H 405  ^ 
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educational  Extension,  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur  262 

Education  through  Recreation,  Johnson,  George  B 262 
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Georgia    72 
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W.   D 112 

listory  of   Agriculture,   A,    Chase,   Roe    466 
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Kuenzli,  Frederick  A.  and  Panyer,  Henry    405 

[anual  of  Stories,  A,  Forbush,  William  Byron   \\Z 

lemorial  Day  Pageant,  Mackay,  Constanoe  D'Arcy  466 

lore  Song  Games,  Bremner,  Kate  J 277 

Occupation  Therapy,  A  Manual  for  Nurses,  Dunton,  William  Rush  ...  Ill 
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Conferences 
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ykema,  Peter  W.,  Community  Music  and  the  Spirit  of  Democracy  ...  368 

533 


Echoes  from  the  Year  Book  

Education    through   Play   and    Games,    Report   of    the    Committee   on 

Games - 

Ehler,  George  W.,  Developing  Physical  and  Moral  Vitality — a  Rational 

Scheme  ; 

Ehler,  George  W.,  Preparation — for  Peace  or  War  

Ehler,   George   W.,  Vitality  and  Activity    

English,  C.  H.,  Devices  Found  Helpful  in  Omaha  , 

English,  C.  H.,  Omaha  Solving  the  Housing  Problem  for  Its  Feathered 

Citizens 

Extending  Field  House  Service  in  Racine,  Fiske,  A.  A 

F 

Ferris,  Hon.  Woodhridge  N.,  Michigan  and  the  Recreation  Movement    - 

Fisher,  George  J.,  M.  D.,  M.  P.  E.,  Work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  Promoting  Play  and  Athletics  in  Foreign  Countries 
(The)    , 

Fiske,  A.  A.,  Extending  Field  House  Service  in  Racine  

Football  in  the  War,  Lee,  Joseph   .• . 

Franklin,  Jean  Dwight,   Christ-Child's   Christmas   Tree    (The)    . 

G 

Games   Which  Young  Men   and  Young  Women   Can  Play  Together, 

Johnson,  George  Ellsworth    ; 

Getting  Hold  of  Milwaukee's  Newsboys,  Powell,  P.  O i 

Grand  Rapids  Play  Congress  (The),  Mallery,  Otto  T ; 

Gulick,  Luther  Halsey,  Need  of  Play  in  Institutions   (The)    

H 

Hall,  Katharine  Stanley,  Picnic  in  Turkey   (A)    - 

Hermann,  Ernst,  Neighborhood  Efficiency  through  Play,  Producing  . . , 

Hermann,  Ernst,   Recreation   Questions    Answered    i 

Hess,  Wm.  Lyn^don,  Play  Leadership  

Hurnsby,  Jeanette  M.,  How  One  Playground  Was  Developed  1 

How  Does  a  Recreation  Secretary  Keep  Busy?    Mills,  Charles  Howard  t 

How  One  Playground  Was  Developed,  Hornsby,  Jeanette  M 1 

How  to  Build  and  Keep  a  Tennis  Court,   Williams,  Paul  B ^ 

Humphrey,  Grace,  Community  Christmas  Tree  (The)    1 

I 

I  \ 

Is  Military  Training  to  Be  a  Substitute  for  Health  Activity  in  the  New 
York  State  Schools  ?     McCurdy,  James  Huff,  M.D i 

J 

Jayfie,  Ira  W.,  Budget  (The) 3 

Johnson,   George  Ellsworth,   Civil   Service 1 

Johnson,  George  Ellsworth,  Comments  on  Answers  to  Questions   ....  2 
Johnson,   George   Ellsworth,    Games    Which   Young   Men   and    Young 

Women    Can    Play   Together    3 

Jones  Park,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Aubuchon,  Tampion   

K 

Keith,  Charles  A.,  Boys'  Club  Workers'  Conference 1 


Kj  athrop,  Julia  C,  Taking  Play  Seriously  356 

^   ladership  in  Neighborhood  Centers,  Braucher,  H.  S 464 

Leiadership  in  Neighborhood  Centers,  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur 462 

hee,  Joseph,  Combining  All-Inclusiveness  with  Competition  in  Athletics  465 

Lee,  \  Joseph,  Football  in  the  War   320 

Lee,  Joseph,  Military  Training  Laws  as  Viewed  by  Joseph  Lee  (The)  212 

M 

McCurdy,  James  Huff,  M.  D.,  Is  Military  Training  to  Be  a  Substitute 

for  Health  Activity  in  the  New  York  State  Schools  213 

McKeever,  Wm.  ^.,— Play  Problem  in  Kansas  (The)   402 

Mallery,  Otto   T.,  Builder  of  the   New  Democracy,  A    413 

Mallery,  Otto  T.,  Grand  Rapids  Play  Congress   (The)    354 

Mason,  J.  Leonard,  Results  in  Philadelphia's  Neighborhood  Centers   . .  291 

Michigan  and  the  Recreation  Movement,  Ferris,  Hon.  Woodhridge  N.  416 

Military  Training  Laws  as  Viewed  by  Joseph  Lee  (The)    212 

Miller,  Spencer,  Jr.,  Recreation  and  Prison  Reform   438 

Mills,  Charles  Howard, — How  Does  a  Recreation  Secretary  Keep  Busy  825 

Mills,  Charles  Howard,  Playing  the  Game — of  Life  427 

Mountain  Camps  for  a  City's  Children,  Chapman,  Arthur 283 

Municipal  Control  of  Athletics  in  Saint  Louis  (The),  Abeken,  Rodowe 

H.    181 

Municipal  Neighborhood  Recreation  Center  (A),  Berg,  HaroM  O.   ...  333 


I 
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ature  and  Function  of  Folk  Dancing,  The,  Burchenal,  ^^^^cif^^J^^^^^on^^. 
Need  of  Play  in  Institutions   (The),  Gulick,  Luther  Halsey^nty'! 
Neighborhood  Efficiency  through  Play,  Producing,  iY  t/_^  - 

o  /     Records 

I  :ises.  Field  Days.  Plays, 

Omaha  Solving  the  Housing  Problem  for  Its  Fe^  Serio 
lish,  C.  H children 

-  ^<^7^Ty'*  Patriotic  Songs 

■p  (*iry  Carey) 

Victor  Military  Band 
d  T.  Shaw) 

Parents  Share  in  the  Play  of  Their  Children   Victor  Military  Band 

Park  Benches,  Parker,  George  A "^a^ces  Scott  Key-^^  ^^^ 

f'arker,    George   A.,    Park   Benches    n-Prof .  Phile)  Victor  Band 

'^erry,  Clarence  Arthur,  Leadership  in  Neighborhoo(Vf^m» 
'erry,  Clarence  Arthur,  Quicksands  of  Wider  Use,    Motive  for  Skipping 

J.  icnic  in  Turkey,  A,  Hall,  Katharine  Stanley „  ,,,   Victor  Band 

Play  for  America.  Work  of  the  Playground  and  ?L7mefrr'lkippi"Tc^^^^ 

tion   of   America,   Braucher,  H.   S Victor  Band 

Playground  Exhibit,  What  Is  the  Best  Plan  f  or  a »  ,  ^  ,  „     ^ 

Playing  the  Game-o£  UUMills    Charles  Howar.'Z^^Si^'„%'^^;^i,f^f 

Jrlay  Leadership,  Hess,  Wtlham  Lyndon    amp. Tramp. Tramp;  Battle 

Play  Problem  in  Kansas,  The,  McKeever,  Wm.  A.  Victor  Military  Band 

Play-sheds  and  Glass-covered  Play  Courts,  DwrAam,  y  any  of  the  above  selectionsj 
Powell,  p.  O    Getting  Hold  of  Milwaukee's  Ne,v^oS  K'<5a»."''.'/d -f^f e»' 
Preparation  for  Peace  or  War,  Bhler,  George  W.    ^." 
President's  Telegram  to  the  Recreation  Congress,  T^e 
Priddy,  Bessie  Leach,   Recreation  and  the  Woman 
Provisions  of  the  Physical  Training  and  Military  La:o. 
Public  Recreation  in  Chicago,  Richards,  J.  R 


Q 

Questions   Asked  in   Civil   Service   Examinations    1    A 

Quicksands  of  Wider  Use,  The,  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur  

1 
R 

Recreation  and  Other   Social   Movements    •  21 

Recreation  and  Prison  Reform,  Miller,  Spencer,  Jr •  •  438 

Recreation  a)id  the  Woman's  Movement,  Priddy,  Bessie  Leach   432 

Recreation  Questions  Answered,  Hermann,  Bmst  252 

Recreational   Agencies,   Richards,  J.   R 244 

Results  in  a  Country  Playground,  Alexander,  Margaret  T 138 

Results   in   Philadelphia's    Neighborhood   Centers,   Mason,   J.   Leonard  291 

Richards,  J.  R.,  Aim  and  Scope  of  the  Recreation  Movement,  The 377 

Richards,  J.  R.,  Public  Recreation  in  Chicago   % 

Richards,  J.  R.,  Recreational  Agencies    244 

Rise   and   Fall   of   a   Nation    20 

S 

School  Center  and  the  Immigrant,  The,  Dine,  Herman  B 456 

Second  Year  of  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  129 

Self-Respect,  Braucher,  Howard  S 198 

Skating  Tests,  Batchelor,  f.  R 31 

Soul  and  the  Soil,  The,  Arvold,  Alfred  G 324 

State  Work  of  the  Public  Athletic  League  of  Baltimore,  The,  Burdick, 

William  H.,  M.D 39C 

Stern,  Minerva,  Water  Carnival,  A   398 

vjianJ  J^;  Texas  Playgrounds  Influence  Mexicans   25'5 

Gulick,  Ltitlu  Playground,  Suth^rjand,  Lois  Gilbert 395 

"ilbert,  Sunday  on  the  Plavground 395 

T          ■  i 

Hall,  Katharine  J  1 

Hermann,  Ernst,  usly,  Lathrop,  Julia  C 35^ 

Hermann,  Bmst,  to  Play,  Decker,  A.  1 2? 

Hess,  Wm.  Lyri'd    of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 

Hornsby,  Jeanett,  Abbie 274 

How  Does  a  Reas  Influence  Mexicans,  Stine,  J.  H 255 

How  One  Playgism  to  Internatioi  alism,  Wishart,  Rev.  Alfred  W.  ..  424 

How  to  Build  am  < 

Humphrey,  Grace,                                V  i 


Bhler, 


George  W 2(5 


Is  Military  Training  to  W 

York  State  Schools 

em,  Minerva 396 

3  a  Neighborhood  Center,  Braucher,  Howard  S.     208 
..community  and   Neighborhood  Centers,   Sdiools 
Jayne,  Ira  W.,  BudgeBe   under    Government    Direction   and    Support, 

Johnson,   George  BIS 83 

Johnson,  George  Blhw  to  Build  and  Keep  a  Tennis  Court  277 

Johnson,   George   BIW.,  Through  Nationalism  to  Internationalism  . .     424 

Women    Can    Playen's  Christian  Association  in  Promoting  Play  and 
Jones  Park,  East  St  Countries,  The,  George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  M.  P.  B.    363 

Y 

Keith,  Charles  A.,  B 492 


The  Folk  Arts  in 

Modern  Education. 

Poetrjr— Music — Dancing 


The  ancient  Greek  system  of  education 
was  founded  upon  a  combination  of  these 
three  arts. 

All  Lyric  Poetry  needs  Music  to  bring  ^-  „    .^^^   ^^ ,   ^^  ,  ^    i.x  ^ 

out  its  beauty.    Noone  thinks  of  such  poems  '^        '  '''  ''       ""''         ^         . 

as  "Drink  to  Me  Only,"  •'Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms.        Flow 
Gently  Sweet  Afton"  and  "Home  Sweet  Home"  without  associating  them  with  music. 
.    Dancing  is  the  Poetry  of  Motion,  measured  by  Music's  Rhythm.  ^    u     -c  n 

In  all  modern  festivals,  pageants  and  community  gatherings  we  make  use  of  the  Folk 
Song  and  the  Folk  Dance,  because  they  are  the  oldest  forms  of  human  expression,  and 
represent  successive  stages  in  the  growth  of  poetry,  history  and  nationality. 

The  Victor  and  Victor  Records 

are  now  used  universally  to  furnish  the  Music  for  Drills,  Exercises,  Field  Days.  Plays, 
Festivals  and  Pageants  in  the  School  and  on  the  Playground. 
Many  schools  are  using  the  following  records: 

Band  Accompaniments  to  American  Patriotic  Songs 
f  America  (Samuel  F.  Smith-Henry  Carey) 
17580     I  Victor  Military  Band 

10  in.   75c  1  The  Red,  White  and  Blue  (David  T.  Shaw) 

[  Victor  Military  Band 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner     (Frances  Scott  Key- 

Samuel  Arnold)  _        .  Victor  Band 

HaU  Columbia  (Jos.  Hopkinson-Prof.  Phile)  Victor  Band 

Kindergarten  Rhythms 
(1)  Motive  for  Skipping     (2)  Motive  for  Skipping 

(Clara  L.  Anderson)  Victor  Band 

(1)  Theme  for  High  Stepping  Horses  (2)  Horses  or 
,  Reindeer  Running  (3)  Theme  for  Skipping  (Clara 
I     L.  Anderson)  Victor  Band 

Marches 

{The  Jolly  General— March  (Neil  Moret)  Conway's  Band 
Patriotic  Medley  March    (Introducing  Hail  Columbia; 
Red,  White  and  Blue;  Tramp,  Tramp.  Tramp;  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic)  Victor  Military  Band 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  of  the  above  selections; 
for  you  and  supply  you  with  the  Victor  booklets," T/ie  Victor  in] 
Rural  Schools,"  "The  Victor  in  Physical  Education,"  and  "'New 
Victor  Records  for  Educational    Use." 
For  further  information,  write  to  the 
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10  in.   75c  1 


Victrola  XXV,  $67.50 

specially  manufactured 

for  school  use. 


When  the  Victrola  is 
not  in  use,  the  horn  can 
he  placed  under  the  in- 
strument safe  and  secure 
from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  ir- 
res-ponsible  people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Victor 


Omaha  Board  of  Recreation 


Pushmobile  Speedway,    Four  Ambulances  and  Sixteen  Red  Cross  Nurses  Were 
on  Hand  in  Case  of  Accident 


When  you  want 
the  best 


specify 


Used  year  after  year  in  the 
majority  of  the  country's 
playgrounds 


WRITE   FOR   CATALOG 


Chicopee,  Mass. 


}^/i^Uh/. 


'  Reviews 

iles  for  the  Alberta  Teather  to  Walk  or  Drive  to  School  in  All  Kinds  of  Weather. 

Teachers'  Comfortable  Home  Is  Right  beside  the  Schoolhouse.      (See  Page  243) 


Th( 


Review  of  Reviews 

Superintendent  Fred  Grafelman  of  the  Alberta  Consolidated    School, 

and  His  Five  Teachers.     (The  successful  completion  of  the  Teachers' 

House  project  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Grafelman 's  enthusiasm 

and  civic  spirit) 
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Protect  the  Playground 
Fund. — The  proposal  of  the 
School  Board  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  to  divert 
funds  for  playgrounds,  "said 
tax  not  to  be  used  or  appro- 
priated directly  or  indirectly 
for  any  other  purpose,"  calls 
forth  the  following  protest 
from  the   Oklahoman: 

'There  are  people,  we  are 
aware,  who  don't  think  much  of 
this  playground  proposition, 
anyhow.  They  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  money,  a  mere  fad. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
school  board  members  look  at 
it  in  that  way.  If  they  do  they 
are  behind  the  times.  They 
are  not  posted  on  the  business 
of  being  a  school  board  mem- 
ber. If  they  knew  what  the 
capably  directed  playground 
ystem  has  accomplished  in 
many  cities  they  would  be 
ashamed  to  suggest  cutting 
down  this  fund.  The  play- 
ground has  reduced  juvenile 
delinquency  wonderfully  wher- 
ever it  has  been  installed.  It 
is  converting  physical  and 
moral  feebleness  into  strength. 
It  is  taking  children  living  un- 
der the  adverse  conditions  of 
poverty  and  giving  them  a 
chance.  It  is  a  big,  fine,  uni- 
v^ersal  church,  this  playground 
system,  preaching  the  creed  of 
?.ealth,  directing  young  feet 
ilong  clean  and  wholesome 
ways.    Democracy,  as  we  have 


had  occasion  before  to  remark, 
is  a  restored  word.  It  has 
come  back  into  polite  speech. 
It  is  expressing  itself  in  many 
ways.  This  playground  sys- 
tem is  one  of  them  and  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  getting  the 
youngsters  off  to  a  good  start." 

Commends  Association 
Work. — The  Episcopal  Dio- 
cesan Council  sitting  in  Minne- 
apolis, officially  commended 
the  work  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  in  communities  near 
soldiers'  camps.  Copies  of  the 
resolutions  passed  will  be  read 
at  public  services  in  each 
parish  of  the  diocese. 

Memorial  Playground. — The 
memorial  to  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie  will  take  the  form  of  a 
playground  to  be  known  as  the 
Mabie  Memorial  Playground 
at  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

New  Playground  for  New 
York. — The  Board  of  Estimate 
has  voted  $36,000  for  a  new 
playground  on  First  Avenue 
between  Sixty-seventh  and  Six- 
ty-eighth streets.  New  York 
City  is  not  going  to  neglect  its 
children  in  war  time. 

New  Playground  in  Virden, 
111. — ^As  a  result  of  the  activity 
of  the  civic  committee  of  the 
Virden  Women's  Club,  a  part 
of  West  Park,  formerly  un- 
kempt and  unused,  has  been 
equipped  as  a  playground.  It 
will  now  be  known  as  Heaton 
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Park,  after  a  pioneer  and  phil- 
anthropist of  the  town. 

Achievements. — The  Civic 
Herald  for  May,  1917,  cites  the 
following  figures  from  Day- 
ton: 

During  the  last  three  years 
recreational  activities  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  have  advanced  more 
than  90  per  cent.  Where  three 
years  ago  there  was  one  acre 
of  recreational  space  for  15,948 
persons,  today  the  proportion 
is  one  acre  to  each  333.  It  costs 
the  taxpayers  only  40  cents  to 
maintain  supervised  recrea- 
tional places  for  each  minor. 
In  1916  alone,  child  attendance 
increased  27.5  per  cent.,  and 
adult  attendance  77.2  per  cent. 

Then  again,  last  year  twen- 
ty-nine school  gardens  were 
worked  by  1,400  children.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  958 
vacant-lot  gardens,  and  1,737 
backyard  gardens.  The  cost 
of  this  activity  was  $5,500,  and 
the  return  about  $25,000,  in 
products  raised.  Thus  indus- 
try, education,  and  fighting  the 
high  cost  of  living  went  hand 
in  hand. 

Splendid  Facilities — Frank 
Marsh,  Superintendent  of 
"Community  House,"  the  mag- 
nificent gift  of  Miss  Ellen  B. 
Scripps  to  San  Diego,  declares 
that  he  believes,  after  visit- 
ing some  thirty-five  cities,  that 
his  plant  is  one  of  the  best. 
Every  one  who  can  do  so  ought 


to    visit    the    La    Jolla    Play-; 
ground  of  San  Diego. 

"Some  special  features  of 
the  plant  are  the  concrete  wad- 
ing pool,  the  concrete  tennis 
courts,  colored  with  chrom-ox- ; 
ide  (green)  to  take  off  the ' 
glare  of  the  sun;  the  entire 
playground  is  so  brilliantly 
lighted  with  1,000  and  500  watt 
nitrogen  lamps  that  all  activi-j, 
ties  are  carried  on  at  night  as 
well  as  in  the  daytime. 

"The  Community  House  is 
provided  with  a  large  auditor- 
ium, a  stage  completely  equip- 
ped with  scenery,  colored  lights 
and  dimmers;  club  rooms, 
reading  room,  pool  room, 
locker  and  shower  rooms,  sep- 
arate offices  for  the  men  and 
the  women  workers,  and  a 
manual  training  room;  a  hos- 
pital ward,  which  is  head- 
quarters for  a  district  nurse; 
and  a  kitchen  completely 
equipped  with  stoves,  cooking 
utensils,  dishes,  silverware, 
tablecloths,  with  the  necessary 
tables  for  serving  and  cooking 
any  kind  of  meal  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people.  We 
also  have  a  complete,  up-to- 
date  lantern  room,  equipped 
with  a  motion  picture  machine,! 
double  dissolving  stereopticon, 
and  spot-light  machine.  We 
feel  that  we  can  take  care  of 
any  phase  of  the  recreational 
life  of  the  community.  As 
Henry  Curtis  says:  'It  is  thc^ 
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last  word  in  playgrounds/  But 
it  is  not  going  to  be  the  last 
word. 

"The  value  of  the  land  of 
this  playground  is  estimated  at 
$100,000.00,  $80,000.00  was 
spent  in  the  construction  and 
equipment  and  it  took  eleven 
months  to  build." 

Farm    Gardens    Successful. 

More  than  800  garden  plots 
are  being  cultivated  by  chil- 
dren under  the  direction  of 
the  Park  Department  of  Brook- 
lyn. It  is  believed  that  600 
backyard  gardens  have  been 
started  as  a  result  of  interest 
thus  aroused.  In  addition  to 
individual  plots,  each  gar- 
den has  a  number  of  plots 
where  such  exotic  plants  as 
tobacco,  sugar,  hemp,  and 
peanuts  are  cared  for  by  co- 
operative effort.  There  is  a 
common  responsibility,  too,  for 
a  border  and  a  large  central 
bed  of  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
paths.  One  hundred  dollars  in 
prizes  will  be  distributed  in  the 
backyard  garden  contest,  for 
which  750  entries  have  already 
i)een  received. 

Utica,  New  York,  has  been 
'eaturing  gardens  this  year.  A 
veek's  performance  of  Twen- 
ty Thousand  Leagues  under 
he  Sea  was  given  at  a  local 
)icture  theatre  as  a  benefit  for 
ilayground  and  garden  work. 

Nearly  30,000  square  feet  of 
and  has  been  lent  to  the  chil- 


dren of  the  West  Side  schools 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
for  gardens.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  the 
school  principal  and  teachers. 

More  than  350  permits  have 
been  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Recreation  for  use  of  land  lent 
to  the  board  by  the  owners. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  in- 
stituted a  city-wide  vegetable 
garden  contest. 

A  Thousand  Gardens  for 
Maui. — With  this  slogan  has 
risen  a  widespread  interest  in 
children's  gardens  in  Hawaii. 
Plantation  managers  have  of- 
fered tracts  of  land  and  hearty 
cooperation  has  come  from  all 
sides. 

Couldn't  Leave  Out  the 
Children. — A  lot  lent  to  a 
group  of  neighbors  for  a  ten- 
nis court;  a  fear  that  sale  of 
the  lot  would  spoil  the  fun ;  the 
purchase  of  the  lot  and  the 
sense  of  social  responsibility 
growing  with  possession;  two 
courts  were  provided  but  no 
spot  for  the  children  under 
tennis  age  was  left. 

So  began  a  playground  cam- 
paign which  has  resulted  in  a 
well-equipped  center  in  good 
use.  Now  they  say  they  need 
twenty  playgrounds! 

Mothers'  Club  Raises  Funds. 
— El  Campo,  Texas,  will  soon 
have  a  well-equipped  play- 
ground, made  possible  by 
funds  raised  by  the  Mothers* 
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Club.  Even  war  does  not  dim 
such  enthusiasm. 

Appropriation  for  Girls* 
Camp. — Los  Angeles  has  ap- 
propriated $575  to  carry  on  the 
auxiliary  playground  camp  for 
girls  and  women  in  San  Dimas 
canyon.  The  camp  was  form- 
erly under  private  auspices, 
but  was  turned  over  to  the 
playground  commission  for 
week-end  use. 

Camp  Site  for  Stockton. — 
Another  municipal  camp  is  to 
be  added  to  California's  list. 
A  rarely  lovely  spot  in  the 
Sierras  at  an  elevation  of 
4200  feet  has  been  selected  and 
will  be  put  into  use  at  once. 
George  E.  Dickie,  of  Oakland, 
accompanied  the  party  making 
the  selection,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  attractiveness 
of  the  place  that  it  is  under- 
stood he  will  try  to  secure  a 
near-by  site  for  Oakland. 

Making  the  Need  Vivid. — 
Portland,  Oregon,  held  a  mass 
meeting  at  which  moving 
pictures  showed  children  at 
play  in  the  well-developed 
playgrounds  of  the  city  and  by 
contrast  children  in  the  rub- 
bish heaps  of  Marquam  Gulch 
where  a  playground  is  much 
needed.  A  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning was  a  song,  A  Place  to 
Play,  dedicated  to  the  children 
of  Marquam  Gulch. 

Community  Singing  in  At- 
tleboro,  Massachusetts. — The 
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Attleboro  community  fellow- 
ship, a  movement  which  has 
been  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  City  Council,  conducts  a 
number  of  activities,  such  as 
civic  forums  and  discussions 
and  Americanization  sessions. 
"Community  singing"  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  activities 
carried  on  by  the  fellowship. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Pennoyer,  di- 
rector of  the  followship,  in 
writing  of  the  work,  notes  first 
the  importance  of  knowing 
your  community,  its  various 
groups  and  natural  leaders. 

"At  first  in  organizing  the 
Community  Sing  we  must 
make  use  of  those  groups  most 
nearly  organized  or  most  near- 
ly ready  and  meanwhile  be  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the 
others.  In  learning  these 
things  of  course  one  learns  the 
constituency  in  other  ways. 

"Twice  a  year  I  would  have 
all  the  singers  in  high  school 
and  older  grammar  grades 
sing  in  mass  chorus,  and  once 
a  year  all  these  and  also  all  the 
adult  choruses  in  mass  sing 
one  or  more  selections,  both 
of  these  groups  sitting  in  the 
front  rows  or  on  the  platform — 
on  either  side  of  the  center  to 
lead  the  entire  audience  in 
their  simplest  of  song  singing. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  trying  to 
pick  out  merely  single  singers 
from  the  community  and  have 
them  from  the  start  do  all  the 
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singing  or  most  of  the  singing 
for  the  community.  Commun- 
ity singing  must  tend  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  singing  by 
the  community.  So  it  seems 
best  to  get  all  the  smaller 
groups  to  going  and  then  the 
community  chorus  comes  to 
be  the  combination  of  these 
groups  in  mass  chorus  instead 
of  making  a  selection  here  and 
there  of  the  undemocratically 
chosen  few.  Let  the  lesser 
groups  get  hold  of  their  ma- 
terial and  then  from  the  more 
easily  obtained  confidence  and 
response  there,  get  the  com- 
munity chorus  from  the  fed- 
erating of  all  the  smaller  cir- 
cles. In  this  way  you  get 
leaders  to  be  led  as  well  as 
choruses  to  unite,  but  better 
than  that  you  get  a  certain 
healthy  rivalry  where  each 
group  will  do  well  enough. 

"Special  choruses  may  pro- 
gress in  selecting  somewhat 
more  difficult  songs,  but  I 
would  never  have  anything 
very  difficult  for  a  good  while, 
for  the  entire  audience.  Better 
in  this  community  work  to 
have  all  singing  easy  songs 
than  a  few  singing  difficult 
ones — there  is  the  people's 
right  to  music  actively.  The 
service  is  finally  the  develop- 
ment of  song  in  the  people's 
hearts  rather  than  the  greatest 
training  in  mere  mechanics 
and  vocal  display. 


"So  my  advice  is  to  let  the 
programs  be  of  the  simplest 
possible  kind,  as  suggested  by 
the  growing  ability  of  the 
chorus.  Go  as  slowly  as  you 
possibly  can  consistently  with 
your  freedom  to  get  each  group 
organized  from  below.  We 
cannot  impose  a  real  commun- 
ity chorus  or  community  sing 
movement  on  a  community. 
We  must  develop  it  from  be- 
low." 

Songs  of  Our  Country. — 
The  National  Committee  on 
Patriotic  Literature,  461 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  has  brought  out  two  at- 
tractive booklets,  Songs  of  Our 
Country  and  Your  Flag  and 
Mine,  which  sell  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  thousand  or 
three  dollars  a  hundred. 

San  Diego  May  Festival. — 
Five  hundred  children  partici- 
pated in  Mother  Nature  and 
Her  Children,  by  Mari  Ruef 
Hofer.  The  festival,  especial- 
ly the  crowning  of  the  May 
Queen  and  the  traditional  May 
Pole  dances,  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

Memorial  Day  Pageant. — 
The  city  of  Oshkosh  presented 
an  elaborate  pageant  written 
by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 

Peaslee  Boys  Complete 
Seventeenth  Year. — Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  has  a  novel 
club,  which  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  two  hundred. 
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Starting  with  a  group  of  young 
men  who  gave  an  outing  each 
summer  and  a  dinner  each  win- 
ter, the  organization  has  grown 
until  it  is  almost  a  community- 
club.  There  are  no  regular 
officers,  no  public  taking  or 
giving  of  credit,  but  every 
laudable  movement  in  Haver- 
hill for  nearly  twenty  years 
has  been  able  to  count  upon 
the  Peaslee  boys'  help.  Their 
latest  work  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  $425  to  the  new  play- 
ground. 

A  Real  Live  Annual  of  Their 
Own. — The  Dover  Street 
Social  Center,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  has  it,  with  pictures 
and  tributes  and  "grinds," 
very  kindly  "grinds."  The 
whole  makes  a  record  of  good 
times  which  the  participants 
will  cherish  and  which  direc- 
tors of  neighborhood  centers 
may  con  to  their  advantage. 

Showing  How  It's  Done. — 
A  group  of  boys  from  Allen- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  with  their 
play  leader,  spent  an  afternoon 
in  Coopersburg  demonstrating 
playground  sports  and  games. 
The  demonstration  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Coopersburg  Playground  As- 
sociation upon  a  lot  offered  to 
the  association  for  summer 
use. 

Kick  Baseball. — This  new 
game,  invented  by  N.  C. 
Seuss,  Supervisor  of  Cincinnati 


Park  Playgrounds  has  been 
very  popular  in  that  city.  Rules 
and  diagram  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America 
or  from  Mr.  Seuss. 

Giving  the  City  the  News.— 
Nearly  two  columns  of  news 
items  from  the  various  play- 
grounds appear  regularly  ir 
certain  Oakland,  California 
newspapers. 

Races  at  Municipal  Swim- 
ming Pools.  —  Championship 
races  for  both  boys  and  girls 
were  held  in  Washington,  D 
C,  at  the  first  annual  meet  ir 
June.  Cards  of  application  foi 
free  swimming  lessons  to  b( 
signed  by  parent  or  guardiar 
and  definite  notices  of  rules  anc 
opportunities  have  greatly  in 
creased  interest  in  swimming 

Swimming  under  the  Nev 
York  P.  S.  A.  L.— From  Oc 
tober,  1915,  to  June,  1916 
193,394  boys  attended  th< 
swimming  pools.  Of  these 
18,914  learned  to  swim.  P 
special  session  and  teache: 
were  provided  for  the  Schoo 
for  the  Deaf,  and  many  o 
these  boys  learned  to  swim 
Swimming  buttons  similar  t( 
the  athletic  badge  buttons  wen 
awarded  to  boys  who  reachec 
a  certain  standard,  which  was 
Breast  strokes  (20  yardi 
swim),  26  seconds;  overhanc 
stroke  in  good  form,  20  sec 
onds;  plunge  for  distance,  2( 
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feet;  simple  forward  dive  (in 
good  form). 

Miniature  Yacht  Race. — 
Many  spectators  watched  the 
tiny  boats  on  Trout  Lake  at 
the  annual  race  held  by  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York. 

County  Tournament. — Spo- 
kane County,  Washington,  held 
its  annual  tennis  tournament 
in  May.  A  picnic  lunch  was 
served  and  in  the  evening,  the 
annual  declamation  contest 
took  place. 

Drill  at  Playground.— The 
Reservoir  Playground  at  Ho- 
boken,  New  Jersey,  is  being 
used  as  a  drilling  ground  for 
recruits. 

Physical  Training  for  Pre- 
paredness.— Two  classes  are 
held  each  afternoon  on  Brook- 
lyn playgrounds  for  men  un- 
der eighteen  years  and  over 
that  age,  respectively.  March- 
ing, running,  apparatus  work 
and  games  make  up  the  pro- 
gram. 

Juniors  Study  Play. — Ex- 
tract from  letter  from  E.  F. 
Birckhead,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Fredericksburg, 
Pa. 

"We  have  just  organized  in 
our  high  school  a  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  first 
question  the  members  will 
study  will  be  a  recreation  cen- 
ter and  better  play  facilities 
for  Fredericksburg." 


From  a  High  School  Boy*s 
Letter. — "I  am  anxious  to  get 
as  much  material  on  this  sub- 
ject as  I  possibly  can  so  that  I 
may  become  ^saturated'  with 
it.  Our  high  school  commence- 
ment is  only  eight  weeks  off, 
and  my  work  has  been  so 
heavy  that  I  have  not  yet  be- 
gun work  on  my  oration,  which 
I  intend  to  make  not  merely  a 
formality  incidental  to  gradua- 
tion, but  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  city. 

"As  I  mentioned  in  my  form- 
er letter  to  you,  X needs 

a  system  of  playgrounds  sore- 
ly, and  therefore  any  addition- 
al literature  you  may  now  have 
available  on  the  needs  and  re- 
sults of  playgrounds  will  help 
greatly  in  my  effort  to  awaken 
the  citizens  to  the  facts  of  the 
matter.  After  I  am  graduated 
I  intend  to  boost  a  movement 
for  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  hammering 
until  others  get  interested  and 
join  me  in  the  campaign.  I 
shall  be  favorably  situated  for 
promoting  the  movement  as  I 
have  been  asked  by  both  of  the 
papers  here  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion on  their  reportorial  staff, 
and  will  therefore  be  on  one  or 
the  other.  I  shall  be  able  to  use 
the  editorial  columns  and  also 
the  news  columns  of  the  paper 
in  the  interest  of  the  move- 
ment. However,  I  shall  write 
you  further  about  the  subject 
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when  school  is  over." 

A  Letter  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. — The  director  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources,  Bu- 
reau of  Science,  Manila, 
writes : 

"As  we  are  also  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association, 
kindly  give  me  an  idea  or  send 
me  pamphlets  which  may  ex- 
plain the  kind  of  work  you  are 
doing,  as  we  wish  to  establish 
a  similar  association  in  the 
Philippines. 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for 
this  thing,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  Teofilo  P.  Corpus, 
Surgeon,  P.  H.  S." 
New    Recreation    Plans    for 
France. — New  recreation  parks 
and  playgrounds  designed  for 
Rheims,        Clermont  -  en  -  Ar  - 
gonne,     and     Bordeaux    show 
that   France   is   awake   to   the 
value  of  opportunity  for  phy- 
sical development  and  a  pleas- 
ant use  of  leisure  hours  for  the 
sake  of  the  nation. 

Baseball  for  Sweden. — Plans 
are  under  way  for  a  series  of 
soccer  games  between  a  St. 
Louis  team  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Swedish  Football 
Association.  The  Swedes  have 
requested  that  the  team  from 
the  United  States  should  be 
made  up  of  men  who  could 
make  two  baseball  teams.  The 
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All  -  American  soccer  team 
played  baseball  upon  its  re- 
cent visit  to  Sweden.  Ameri- 
can baseball  as  played  by  the 
colonies  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean cities  is  always  popular. 

Russian  Children  at  Play. — 
One  hundred  ten  roubles  (ap- 
proximately $35,000)  was 
granted  a  teacher  in  a  small 
village  in  Russia  by  the  dis- 
trict zemstvos  council  for  play 
activities  for  her  pupils  during 
the  summer.  Modeling  and 
drawing  classes  in  connection 
with  the  folk  tales  filled  the 
long  days  when  mothers  were 
at  the  harvest  and  fathers  at 
the  front.  Three  thousand 
roubles  were  appropriated  by 
the  zemstvos  for  similar  work 
in  twenty  villages  the  next 
summer  and  other  zemstvos 
are  considering  following  this 
example. 

From  Far  Japan. — 

Thitsumaikan    University, 
Kyoto,  Japan 

"May  I  ask  you  to  send  me 
some  documents  written  about 
the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America 
which  will  enable  me  to  under- 
stand the  object,  the  regulation 
and  its  general  activities? 
It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  make 
an  initiative  movement  of  the 
work  in  this  part  of  Japan.  To 
the  Japanese  public  the  idea  of 
the  work  is  new  and  they  are 
not  yet  informed  of  the  ideal 
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of  playground  movement  and  Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

of   its   educational   value.     So  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

please  choose  the  material  ac-  (signed)  Setsuzo  Mikami" 
cordingly.     I  shall  be  glad  if 

you  take  special  attention  in  Walter  Pettit  Returns. — The 
choosing  the  material  to  the  1917-18  announcement  of  the 
topic  concerning  swimming  New  York  School  of  Philan- 
because  we  have  a  great  ad-  thropy  includes  notice  of 
vantage  for  that  branch  of  courses  in  recreation  given  by 
recreation.  If  a  sum  of  money  Walter  W.  Pettit,  who  has  re- 
is  required  as  to  the  price  of  cently  returned  from  a  year 
the  material  documents  please  in  Petrograd  as  special  assist- 
let  me  know  beforehand.  ant  at  the  American  Embassy. 
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A  Minnesota  Neighborhood  Sets  an  Example  to  the  Nation 
r.,  George  E.  Vincent 

"Come  in,  friends ;  never  mind  the  mud ;  this  is  your  house  and 
we  want  you  to  see  every  room  in  it."  It  took  imagination  and 
civic  spirit  for  Superintendent  Fred  Grafelman,  of  the  Alberta, 
Minnesota,  Consolidated  Rural  School,  to  issue  that  invitation.  A 
smaller  man  would  have  hesitated.  Four  hundred  people  were 
standing  in  front  of  the  new  Teachers'  House  which  had  just  been 
formally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  rural  education.  An  almost 
unprecedented  February  thaw  had  produced  a  slimy  ooze.  Within 
were  spotless  floors  of  well-finished  maple.  The  thought  of  the 
invasion  was  enough  to  make  a  good  housekeeper  shudder.  But  the 
Superintendent  saw  that  something  more  vital  than  clean  floors 
was  at  stake.  These  citizens  and  guests  must  not  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  building  was  a  private  house.  They  must  from  the  outset 
think  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  itself.  So  in  they  flocked, 
with  calamitous  feet  and  glad  hearts. 

Civic  pride  was  the  dominant  note  of  the  dedication  day.  A 
joint  reception  committee  from  the  Commercial  Club  and  the 
Women's  Club  welcomed  at  the  station  the  visitors  who  came  from 
a  distance.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  joumey- 

*  Courtesy  of  Review  of  Reviews 
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ed  from  the  Capital.  The  State  University  sent  a  representative. 
Students  and  faculty  from  one  of  the  University's  substations  and 
agricultural  schools  drove  ten  miles  across  country  in  bob-sleighs. 
Many  friends  and  neighbors  from  outside  the  district  joined  in  the 
festivities.  Pupils  and  their  parents  raised  to  nearly  500  the  num- 
ber in  attendance.  Congratulations  from  the  visitors  were  hearty 
and  gratifying.  Alberta  was  being  "put  on  the  map."  The  citizens 
of  the  district  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  collective  achievement.  It  was 
a  great  day  for  Alberta,  a  hamlet  of  30  families  with  a  school  regis- 
tration of  132  pupils  of  whom  95  are  brought  daily  in  public  con- 
veyances from  the  surrounding  countryside. 

A  noon  dinner  for  guests  and  officials  was  served  in  the  high 
and  well-lighted  basement  which  in  the  new  Teachers'  House  is 
equipped  for  the  domestic  science  work  of  the  school.  The  Com- 
mercial Club  paid  for  the  excellent  meal  which  was  cooked  and 
served  by  the  schoolgirls.  The  speeches  were  brief  and  to  the 
point.  The  president  of  the  School  Board  said  he  had  never  made 
an  address  before.  He  had  something  to  say,  said  it  clearly  and 
sincerely,  and  sat  down.  The  contractor  merely  rose  and  bowed, 
and  asked  the  building  to  speak  for  him.  If  he  had  ever  heard 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  he  would  have  said,  "Circumspice."  Three 
or  four  visitors  offered  congratulations.  The  best  speech  was  made 
by  the  president  of  the  Women's  Club.  She  was  witty  and  clever, 
and  at  the  end  struck  a  true  note  of  social  idealism.  One  asked: 
"Who  is  shef"  "Oh,  a  former  school-teacher."  "I  see."  Let  not  the 
cynical  deride  the  "mob  of  mobile  maidens  meditating  matrimony." 
Alberta  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  American  communities  which 
are  the  better  because  women  trained  as  school-teachers  have 
married  and  are  living  in  them. 

How  so  many  people  were  packed  into  the  two  classrooms,  which 
thrown  together  make  the  auditorium  of  the  Alberta  School  build- 
ing, it  would  be  hard  to  say.  First  the  grown-ups  were  stowed 
away;  then  the  chinks  were  filled  with  children  of  assorted  sizes. 
It  was  a  happy  well-contented  company,  cheerfully  absorbent  of 
the  amiable  things  the  visitors  said  about  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  the  Alberta  district.  Fred  Grafelman  was  praised  for  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  faith  that  the  plan,  at  first  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, could  be  carried  through.  The  contractor  was  lauded  as  an 
honest  man  who  had  contented  himself  with  day  wages.  The  local 
merchant  who  supplied  the  furniture  for  the  Teachers'  House  at 
v/holesale  prices  without  profit  to  himself  was  called  a  good  citi- 
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zen.  The  members  of  the  School  Board  were  commended  for 
their  public  spirit.  Again  the  people  were  congratulated  upon 
having  given  support  to  the  project.  To  mitigate  the  speech-mak- 
ing two  of  the  teachers  played  a  piano  duet ;  the  school  chorus  sang. 
At  the  end  the  whole  company  joined  in  "America."  One  looking 
on  might  well  ask :  "Is  not  this  community  feeling  the  beginning  of 
real  patriotism?  Must  not  the  individual  learn  first  to  merge  him- 
self in  his  neighborhood,  before  he  can  identify  himself  with  his 
nation  ?" 

Then  came  the  formal  exercises  in  front  of  the  new  house.  The 
audience  was  shepherded  into  place ;  the  band  from  the  agricultural 
school  played;  the  State  Superintendent  in  a  few  words  put  the 
House  at  the  service  of  the  district  and  the  state,  declaring  that 
Alberta  had  set  an  example  to  the  nation.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  Fred  Grafelman  gave  his  courageous  invitation,  and  the  eager 
assembly  flocked  in  to  see  how  the  teachers  were  living,  and  to 
create  on  an  heroic  scale  a  house-cleaning  problem  for  the  depart- 
ment of  domestic  science.  An  hour  later,  the  six  school  sleighs 
loaded  with  pupils  jingled  off  into  the  country;  the  neighbors  from 
the  countryside  followed;  the  visitors  from  a  distance  were 
escorted  by  the  reception  committee  to  the  five  o'clock  "local,"  and 
Alberta  became  to  all  appearances  what  it  had  been  early  that 
morning.  But  these  appearances  were  misleading,  for  Alberta 
can  never  be  quite  what  it  was  before  it  built  and  dedicated  the 
Teachers'  House. 

How  did  Alberta  happen  to  embark  on  this  venture  ?  Here  is 
the  story  in  brief.  The  General  Education  Board  has  long  been 
interested  in  fostering  rural  education,  notably  in  the  South.  It 
was  suggested  to  the  Board  that  the  housing  of  rural  teachers, 
especially  when  they  are  grouped  in  consolidated  schools,  is  press- 
ing for  solution,  and  that  a  few  successful  demonstrations  of  the 
lesults  of  providing  at  public  expense  suitable  living  quarters  for 
groups  of  teachers  would  be  of  real  service.  It  was  decided  to  try 
the  experiment.  Minnesota  was  selected  because  consolidation  is 
progressing  rapidly  there ;  moreover,  the  winter  climate  renders  the 
housing  question  peculiarly  important.  Alberta  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  cooperate,  because  the  Board  had  heard  about  Fred 
Grafelman  and  his  idea  of  making  his  school  not  only  an  educa- 
tional institution  adapted  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the  community, 
but  a  social  center  as  well,  with  a  literary  club,  a  chorus,  a  debating 
society,    motion-pictures.      The    Board    offered    to    pay    one-half 
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of  the  expense  of  building  and  equipping  a  teachers'  house  pro- 
vided the  district  would  supply  the  other  half  of  the  total  cost. 

This  offer  was  made  in  the  early  spring  of  1916.  Mr.  Grafelman 
set  to  work  with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  A  group  at  once  gave  him 
stipport.  But  obstacles  were  quickly  encountered.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  inertia  of  any  community  there  was  active  opposition. 
Some  people  feared  that  there  was  "a  string  to  the  gift";  others 
were  alarmed  at  an  increase  in  the  bonded  indebtedness ;  still  others 
declared  that  the  maintenance  of  the  house  would  be  a  burden ;  the 
persons  who  were  boarding  the  teachers  viewed  with  alarm  a  com- 
munistic invasion  of  vested  rights.  So  the  struggle  continued.  At 
last  the  Board  voted  to  submit  the  question  to  the  people.  Then 
followed  a  campaign  vigorous,  and  sometimes  heated.  Grafelman 
was  several  times  in  despair,  but  he  kept  on  doggedly  until  finally 
the  vote  was  taken.  The  bonds  were  authorized  by  a  substantial 
majority.  The  house  plans  were  rushed  to  completion ;  ground  was 
broken  early  in  October,  1916;  the  teachers  moved  into  their  new 
quarters  during  the  first  week  of  January,  1917. 

The  house  stands  on  the  school  grounds  about  100  feet  from  the 
school  building.  The  high  basement  contains  a  large  domestic 
science  laboratory  equipped  with  a  regular  range,  a  model  practice 
dining-room  appropriately  furnished,  a  sewing-room,  a  modern 
laundry,  the  furnace-room,  and  a  girls'  toilet.  The  first  floor  is  a 
complete,  self-contained  apartment  for  the  superintendent  and  his 
family.  The  suite  includes  an  entrance  hall,  alcove  for  hats  and 
coats,  living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  three  sleeping  rooms  and  a 
complete  bathroom.  On  the  second  floor,  wholly  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  house  and  with  separate  front  and  rear  entrances,  is 
the  apartment  for  teachers  which  contains  a  combination  living  and 
dining-room,  a  kitchen,  four  double  sleeping  rooms  and  a  bath.  The 
third  floor  or  attic  with  large  dormer  windows  affords  space  for 
three  more  sleeping  rooms.  The  house  is  well  heated — weather  35 
degrees  below  zero  and  a  sixty-mile  wind  tested  this  in  January — 
by  a  hot-water  furnace,  and  lighted  by  electricity  which  is  supplied 
by  the  local  plant,  a  gasoline  engine  and  dynamo  set  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  village  hardware  store.  The  water  supply  comes  from  the 
driven  well  and  pressure  tank  of  the  school  building.  The  total 
cost  of  house  and  fittings  was  about  $7500,  which  came  from  the 
following  sources:  district  $3,000,  State  $500,  General  Education 
Board  $3,500.  Architect's  fees,  merchants'  profits  contributed, 
$500. 
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The  finances  of  the  house  are  naturally  of  interest.  The  total 
income  of  the  School  Board  from  the  superintendent,  who  pays 
$240  rent,  and  from  the  teachers,  each  of  whom  pays  $7  a  month 
for  nine  months  for  her  room,  is  $555.  Out  of  this  the  Board  must 
pay  for  coal,  extra  janitor  service,  insurance,  repairs,  meet 
5  per  cent  interest  on  $3,000  of  bonds,  and  if  possible  amortize  the 
district's  indebtedness.  The  Board  now  estimates  that  $200  will 
be  available  annually  for  this  purpose. 

What  about  the  cost  to  teachers  ?  During  the  campaign  it  was 
predicted  that  they  would  have  to  pay  $30  per  month,  instead  of 
the  $22  or  $25  which  it  was  then  costing  them.  Let  us  see  how 
the  plan  is  working  out.  The  five  teachers  are  living  cooperatively 
with  the  teacher  of  domestic  science  in  charge.  A  graduate  of  the 
school  is  employed  as  a  maid.  She  performs  the  housework,  helps 
with  the  cooking,  and  does  the  general  washing.  Her  wages  are 
$4.50  per  week,  with  room  and  board.  In  addition,  for  15  cents 
a  dozen,  she  washes  and  rough  dries  the  personal  laundry  of  the 
teachers  who  do  the  ironing  for  themselves.  The  total  cost  for  the 
household  for  February  was  as  follows: 

Supplies  (food,  oil,  fuel,  etc.) $40.55 

Maid's   wages 18.00 

Electricity    1.00 

Laundry    3.00 

Rent    35jOO 


$97.55 


Equally  divided  among  the  five  teachers,  this  makes  the  expense 
of  each  for  four  weeks,  $19.51.  It  should  be  explained  that  the 
stove  in  the  domestic  science  department  is  available  for  baking, 
roasting.  An  oil  range  is  used  in  the  teachers'  kitchen.  The 
cost  of  oil  fuel  is  included  in  the  total  for  supplies. 

The  teachers,  two  of  them  university  graduates,  three  with 
normal  school  training,  are  delighted  with  their  new  living  condi- 
tions. They  say  that  they  are  conscious  of  doing  their  daily  school 
work  much  better.  Their  attitude  toward  country  teaching  has 
been  radically  modified.  On  the  open  prairie  they  enjoy  all  the 
physical  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  city.  They  form  a  con- 
genial group.  "It's  like  living  in  a  sorority  house,"  said  one  of 
them.     This,  after  all,  is  the  real  test  of  the  plan.     Will  the  House 
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make  it  easier  to  secure  and  to  hold  the  best  type  of  teacher? 
Why,  pray,  should  well-trained,  self-respecting  young  women  be 
asked  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to  teach  in  rural  schools,  when 
such  sacrifices  are  wholly  unnecessary? 

The  Teachers'  House  is  usefully  related  to  the  school  work  in 
domestic  science.  The  girls  of  the  advanced  class  have  access  at 
times  to  the  teachers'  apartment  which  serves  as  a  model  of  do- 
mestic arrangements.  The  cookery  in  the  school  classes  is  much 
of  it  done  on  a  family  scale  with  a  regular  stove.  Only  a  part 
takes  the  form  of  miniature  exercises  carried  out  on  oil  stoves. 
While  the  teachers  do  not  agree  to  purchase  the  whole  output  of 
the  classes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  part  of  it  is  brought  for  the 
cooperative  table  upstairs.  This  plan  reimburses  the  school  sup- 
ply fund,  and  gives  the  young  cooks  a  sense  of  actuality  in  their 
work.  Future  plans  include  a  school  garden  and  summer  canning 
classes,  the  product  to  be  purchased  for  the  teachers'  table. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  school  staff  is  living  at  the  school  gives 
the  institution  a  more  vividly  local  character,  and  dignifies  it  in  the 
eyes  of  young  and  old.  The  "suit-case"  rural  teacher  who  arrives 
from  a  neighboring  town  reluctantly  at  the  last  moment  Monday 
morning,  and  escapes  eagerly  at  the  earliest  opportunity  Friday 
afternoon,  is  ordinarily  not  to  be  blamed.  At  the  same  time  her 
attitude  does  not  suggest  a  fondness  for  country  life.  She  turns 
her  pupils'  thoughts  toward  town  as  a  more  desirable  place.  A 
group  of  resident  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  living  contentedly 
in  the  community  and  sharing  its  interests  fosters  local  self-respect 
and  contributes  to  civic  loyalty.  Thus  the  Teachers'  House  not 
only  helps  the  school;  it  affects  favorably  the  entire  district.  It 
becomes  a  source  of  suggestion  to  the  people  of  the  community, 
especially  to  the  women.  They  see  the  possibilities  of  introducing 
conveniences  into  their  own  houses ;  they  learn  that  simple,  sincere, 
tasteful  furniture  and  decorations  are  to  be  preferred  to  machine 
carving,  plush  upholstery,  and  "hand  paintings." 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  public  provision  of  housing  for 
teachers  is  no  new  thing.  Germany  and  France,  Denmark  and,  to 
some  extent,  Norway  and  Sweden  have  long  furnished  dwellings 
for  village  and  rural  teachers.  Nor  is  the  plan  wholly  novel  in  the 
United  States.  Bungalows  and  cottages  for  two,  three  or  four 
teachers  are  common  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  in  California. 
North  Dakota  has  a  large  number.  St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota, 
provides  separate  cottages,  and  in  some   cases,   combines  in  one 
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building  schoolrooms  and  living  quarters  for  two  or  three  teachers. 
In  many  states  there  are  isolated  experiments.  Sometimes  old 
school  buildings  are  remodeled  for  the  purpose.  Again  a  school 
board  will  rent  a  dwelling  and  sublet  it  to  teachers.  A  privately 
financed  teachers'  house  in  an  Illinois  village  is  said  to  pay  8  per 
cent  on  the  investment.  Most  of  these  housing  provisions,  how- 
ever, are  made  in  connection  with  rural  schools  either  of  the  one- 
room  type  or  of  the  small,  graded  sort.  The  Alberta  House  is 
significant  for  its  city-apartment  character,  its  proximity  to  the 
school,  its  close  relation  to  the  school  work,  its  completely  official 
nature,  its  social  as  well  as  educational  value. 

The  speakers  who  at  the  Alberta  dedication  insisted  that  the  day 
had  national  importance  were  not  merely  flattering  local  pride. 
They  meant  that  rural  education  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  If  the  countryside  is  to  be  saved  from  tenancy  and  its 
consequences,  is  to  be  a  source  whence  able  individuals  may  be 
drawn  into  the  service  of  all,  rural  education  must  be  put  upon  a 
level  with  urban  training.  The  conditions  of  good  education  are: 
competent,  loyal  teachers,  expert  supervision,  proper  housing  and 
modem  equipment.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  solving  for 
the  country  the  last  two  problems ;  the  second  is  being  urged  with 
some  success.  Many  factors  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
first.  Among  these  the  teachers'  house  must  be  reckoned  next  to 
professional  training  and  adequate  salaries.  The  dedication  at 
Alberta  was  of  national  significance.  Within  a  few  years  the 
teachers'  house  will  be  included  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  bond 
issues  for  consolidated  rural  school  plants. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  General  Education  Board  has  no 
thought  of  making  offers  to  a  large  number  of  districts.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  two  other  schools.  Bulletins  contain- 
ing house  plans,  financial  statements,  reports  upon  various  phases 
of  the  experiments,  will  in  due  time  be  published  in  large  editions 
and  given  wide  distribution.  The  Board  will  rest  content  with  mak- 
ing available  for  school  boards  and  the  public  trustworthy  data 
concerning  the  operation  of  a  few  teachers'  houses  in  connection 
with  typical  consolidated  rural  schools. 
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Suggesting  how  appropriate  recreational  activities  among  groups  of  em- 
ployed workers  will  increase  eflficiency  and  team  play 

Charles  Frederick  Weli^ER,  Associate  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  ,  Chicago,  111. 

Two  factors,  of  utmost  importance  in  industry 
mentals"  *"  ^^^  commerce,  can  be  strengthened  by  the  de- 

velopment of  appropriate  recreational  activities: 
The  first  is  efficiency  or  productive  power — ^including  physical 
and  mental  fitness  and  alert  interest  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
The  second  is  team  play  or  cooperation — binding  together  a 
differentiated  group  of  workers,  including  foremen  and  employers. 
These  two  factors,  efficiency  and  team  play,  are 
Looking  Forward    fundamentally  important  in  our  industries.    Con- 
fessedly, what  recreational  activities  may  do  to 
strengthen  them  is  less  a  matter  of  demonstrated  experience  than 
of  social  prophecy.    But,  a  great  deal  is  already  successfully  imder 
way.    Encouragement  and  practical  suggestions  are  available  from 
the  recreational  activities  already  developed  in  numerous  industries. 
I  know  department  stores  in  Pittsburgh  which 
Already  Tried  have  their  baseball  teams,  men's  clubs,  minstrel 

performances,  and  summer  outing  camps. 
In  St.  Louis,  the  president  of  a  steel  company  took  me  for  a 
day's  trip  to  his  plant  where  a  central  club  house  has  been  erected 
in  which  all  the  foremen  have  lunch  together,  followed  by  a  game  of 
pool  if  they  wish.  He  said,  "Their  difficulties  and  the  sources  of 
possible  contention  between  departments  are  ironed  out  before  they 
know  of  it,  just  because  they  are  brought  together  in  a  friendly 
way." 

In  Ludlow,  Massachusetts,  a  neighborhood  recreation  center, 
built  and  equipped  by  "the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Associates," 
is  conducted  and  supported  by  the  workers  and  their  families. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  have  been  promoted  by  a 
great  many  industrial  establishments — both  for  their  own  em- 
ployees and  for  their  communities. 

On  July  15,  1916,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company 
interrupted  its  war-time  profits  by  giving  a  holiday  festival,  with 
full  pay  to  20,000  employees  and  their  families — to  celebrate  the 
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semi-centennial  of  a  discovery  on  which  the  modern  copper  in- 
dustry is  based. 

These  are  but  slight  suggestions  of  the  use  of  recreation  in  in- 
dustries. Already  this  use  is  large,  successful,  increasing — though 
without  adequate  consciousness,  as  yet,  of  the  possibilities  to  be 
realized  through  competent,  employed  play  leaders. 

I.     PREVENTING  WASTE 

To  lessen  the  present  loss  of  productive  power  may  well  be  the 
first  motive  for  introducing  recreational  activities.  Such  examples 
as  follow  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

From  a  large  mining  company  in  Arkansas,  the  controlling  officer 
came  to  the  Supervisor  of  Recreation  in  St.  Louis.  He  said,  in  effect: 
"For  the  first  day  or  two  after  each  pay  day,  I  haven't  men  enough 
to  run  my  mines;  the  leisure-time  problem  is  getting  away  with  them 
and  with  me."  The  prescription,  which  he  accepted  as  promising, 
was  a  recreation  center — with  club  room,  smoking,  games,  moving 
pictures,  dancing,  in  charge  of  a  competent  recreation  leader  or  social 
worker. 

In  Kenosha,  the  manager  of  a  large  industrial  plant  told  me  he 
had  been  reviewing  his  pay  roll  and  work- time  records,  stud)dng  the 
losses  due  to  dissipation.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  time 
lost  was  larger  in  winter  than  in  summer.  He  explained  this  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  recreational  resources  in  summer — parks, 
walks,  ball  games,  outdoor  activities — but  in  winter  the  only  recrea- 
tion known  to  many  men  is  the  saloon.  Hence,  more  drinking  and 
more  loss  of  time  in  winter. 

Dissipation  is  a  great  destroyer  of  productive  power.  Dissipa- 
tion, however,  is  a  matter  of  leisure  time,  of  recreation.  Thus,  the 
power  of  the  saloon  proceeds  partly  from  its  appeal  to  wholesome 
recreational  instincts — through  lunches,  brightness,  democratic 
social  intercourse,  free  self-expression,  music,  and  various  forms  of 
entertainment. 

Similarly,  sexual  dissipation  is  somewhat  a  question  of  recrea- 
tion gone  wrong,  leisure  misused.  While  opinions  differ  as  to  the 
part  which  low  wages  play  in  promoting  vice,  all  agree  that  inade- 
quate or  misguided  recreation  is  an  important  cause  of  sexual  immor- 
ality. For  instance; — Eighty-six  thousand  young  men  and  women 
are  to  be  found,  in  one  night,  in  Chicago's  dance  halls.  Many  of 
these  resorts  are  characterized  by  lurid  evils  of  drink  and  of  sexual 
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immorality.  But  their  popularity,  surely,  is  in  spite  of  these  evils, 
not  because  of  them.  It  is  the  distinctive  craving  for  recreation  in 
the  form  of  rhythmic  exercise,  social  intercourse,  and  free  self-ex- 
pression, which  gives  power — too  often,  destructive  power — to  com- 
mercial dance  halls  throughout  the  country.  Thus  are  many  young 
workers  diverted  from  industry  or  weakened  in  its  service. 

First  Conclusion: 

Dissipation  destroys  efl&ciency.  Dissipation  is  largely  recrea- 
tion gone  wrong.  Therefore,  by  solving  the  recreation  problems 
of  industrial  workers,  we  may  diminish  their  loss  of  efl&ciency  or 
productive  power. 

II.  INCREASING  POWER 

More  attractive  and  important  than  preventing  the  wastes 
of  dissipation  is  the  positive  side — the  direct  augmenting  of  pro- 
ductive power. 

My  five-year-old  boy  taught  me,  one  summer,  the 
fundamental  principle  involved  here.  It  was  extremely  hard 
for  the  lad — and  for  all  the  family — to  accomplish  his  part  of  the 
camp  duties,  the  filling  of  the  woodbox.  That  was  work.  But  he 
would  take  a  big  cumbersome,  broken-down,  wheel-barrow  and  run  it 
fast  up  a  steep  hill — an  achievement  requiring  large  energy  and  per- 
sistence— because  he  conceived  of  the  wheel-barrow  as  a  locomotive 
or  a  street  car,  himself  the  engineer  or  conductor.    This  was  play. 

"Play,"  as  Mr.  Dooley  says,  "is  work  that  you  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  doing."  Work  is  play  if  inspired  by  the  worker's  full 
interest,  by  his  sense  of  free  self-expression.  Here  we  have,  then, 
the  most  important  dynamic:  Productive  power  can  be  increased 
by  increasing  the  worker's  interest.  Recreation  means  specifically 
the  enlistment  and  expression  of  interest.  Here  is  a  clue  for  industrial 
leaders — the  control  of  power  through  interest. 

Second  Conclusion: 

Since  recreation  is  a  great  means  of  expressing  and  developing 
interest;  since  a  fundamental  means  of  increasing  productive  efl5- 
ciency  is  by  increasing  interest;  appropriate  recreation  activities 
should  be  developed  in  industrial  establishments  as  a  means  of  en- 
listing or  vivifying  the  interest  of  the  workers. 

There  is  a  vital  distinction  between  recreation  and 

Not  Welfare  Work  much  of  what  is     known  as   "welfare  work" — 

though  I  have  only  appreciative  commendation 
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of  the  latter.  The  distinction  is  between  that  which  mainly  affects 
conditions  and  that  which  mainly  affects  activities.  Welfare  work 
has  been,  and  is,  greatly  needed — to  promote  the  improvement  of 
industrial  establishments  and  the  providing  of  wash  rooms,  lockers, 
rest  rooms,  lunching  facilities  and  better  conditions  generally.  Rec- 
reation, in  contrast,  would  have  as  its  purpose — and  its  method — 
to  enlarge  or  improve  the  activities  of  the  workers. 

"But  I  would  not  assume  to  interfere  with  what 
Not  Patronizing      our   employees   do,"    objected   one   employer   of 

many  hundreds  of  workers.    "I  give  them  a  meet- 
ing place,  but  it  is  for  them  to  say  how  they  will  use  it. " 

This  shrewd  criticism  defines,  evidently,  a  diflBculty  to  be  ex- 
expected  and  avoided.  In  this  day  of  growing  democratic  spirit, 
"hand  me  down"  charity  must  be  replaced  by  self -development 
from  within.  This  is  not  inconsistent,  however,  with  supplying  ap- 
propriate recreation  facilities  and,  what  is  more  important,  recrea- 
tion leadership. 

How  a  Recreation  Instead  of  patronage,  charity,  or  help  from  out- 
Lea  er  tarts  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  keynote  of  recreation  is  to  learn 
and  to  follow  the  worker's  instincts.  If  a  compe- 
tent recreation  leader  were  put  to  work  upon  the  problem  in  a  cer- 
tain industrial  plant  he  would  begin,  I  am  sure,  by  learning  how  the 
workers  are  now  spending  their  leisure  time  and  how  they  would 
like  to  spend  it. 

Third  Conclusion : 

Through  friendly  fellowship  with  the  workers  themselves,  the 
recreation  leader — who  would  have  constantly  in  mind  a  large, 
varied  repertoire  of  recreation  activities — should  be  able  to  develop 
gradually  a  program  which  would  be  popular,  democratic  and  en- 
tirely appropriate  to  local  conditions. 

Suggestions  from    After  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  viewing,  with  en- 
icago    181         thusiastic  approval,   the  marvelous  working  or- 
ganization and  the  fine  social  spirit  which  pervade 

the  vast  Chicago  offices  and  warehouses  of ,  I  walked  through 

the  recreation  grounds  which  the  firm  has  generously  provided. 
There  is  a  little  park,  beautiful  with  flowers  and  an  artificial  lake, 
where  the  workers  like  to  sit  or  stroll  together  after  luncheon.    That 
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seems  to  me  a  very  pretty  and  appropriate  recreation  facility. 
On  the  large  ball  field,  nearby,  one  group  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
men  were  practicing  knock-up-and-catch.  Other  large  grounds  were 
closed  or  unused.  Scores  of  men  and  women  were  walking  the  streets. 
It  was  their  lunch  hour. 

III.  SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS 

Some  simple,  obvious  suggestions  occurred  to  me — which 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  other  industries.  Besides 
such  intrinsic  interest  as  they  may  possess,  they  indicate 
that  a  play  leader  more  resourceful  than  I,  giving  more 
adequate  study  to  the  local  situation,  would  be  much  more  fertile 
in  practicable  plans : 

Games  with  Equip-One  of  my  impromptu  suggestions  was  that 
"**"  indoor    baseball,    used  as  an    outdoor    game,  or 

playground  ball,  would  probably  lead  a  number  of 
groups,  including  women,  to  enjoy  the  sport,  each  on  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  the  unused  fields.  (This  is  the  ordinary  baseball 
game  played  with  a  softer  ball,  on  a  smaller  diamond.) 

Volley  ball  occurred  to  me  as  another  simple,  attractive  game  in 
which  many  workers  might  be  glad  to  spend  a  few  minutes  at  lunch- 
time  or  after  the  closing  hour.  (In  this  game,  a  big,  light  ball — like 
a  football — is  batted,  with  the  hands,  back  and  forth  over  a  rather 
high  net;  from  two  to  thirty  or  more  may  play  on  each  side.) 

Tether  ball,  ring  toss,  and  other  games  requiring  simple,  inex- 
pensive equipment  seemed  appropriate.  (In  tether  ball  two  people 
try,  with  tennis  racquets,  to  wind  up,  each  in  his  own  direction,  a 
cord,  with  tennis  ball  attached  which  hangs  from  the  top  of  a  pole. 
Ring  toss  is  the  old  game  of  pitching  horseshoes  at  a  short  stake 
driven  into  the  ground.) 

Free  Play  without  Especially,  I  longed  to  see  what  could  be  accom- 
ppara  us  pHshed   by  a  play  leader   who  would  gather   a 

group  about  her  (or  him)  for  some  circle  games, 
folk  dances,  and  other  organized  play  activities — whose  value  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  enjoyed  by  various  peoples 
for  decades,  or  even  for  centuries.  They  are  rooted  deep  in  our  nat- 
ural instincts. 

In  this  connection  the  use  of  recess  periods  in  industries,  like 
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school  recesses,  may  be  suggested.  Some  industries  have  already 
found  that  they  develop  increased  productive  power  in  their  workers 
by  granting  a  short  "breathing  spell"  in  the  middle  of  a  long  morn- 
ing or  afternoon  of  tedious  labor. 

The  value  of  such  a  recess  may  be  increased  manyfold  by  sub- 
stituting organized,  interesting  games  for  the  purposeless  idling  which 
usually  occupies  the  rest  period.  This  has  been  abundantly  proven 
in  public  schools. 

Fourth  Conclusion: 

I  would  emphasize  as  my  "Fourth  Conclusion"  my  feeling  that 
this  idea  of  circle  games,  folk  dancing  and  other  group  plays  organized 
by  a  play  leader,  is  probably  the  most  important — and  the  least 
famihar — practical  expedient  I  have  yet  suggested  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  recreation. 

Leadership  Essen-  Let  it  be  emphasized  always  that  the  prime  es- 
*  sential  is  personal  leadership.     Recreation  activ- 

ity without  a  play  leader  is  as  futile  as  a  school 
without  a  teacher,  a  church  with  no  clergyman,  or  a  hospital  with- 
out doctor  or  nurse.  In  every  case,  what  will  mainly  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  success  attained,  will  be  the  spirit,  resource- 
fulness and  leadership  of  the  recreation  director  or  play  leader. 

Next  in  importance;  a  spirit  of  intelligent,  sympathetic  interest 
should  pervade  the  whole  industry  and  be  embodied  in  employers, 
foremen  and  other  commanding  powers.  For  encouragement,  or 
play  tradition,  or  favorable  atmosphere,  is  one  of  the  essentials  for 
the  development  of  genuine  play. 

Fifth  Conclusion: 

If  the  industrial  plant  is  right  in  the  two  essentials — ^in  the  em- 
ployment of  competent  recreation  leadership  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  encouraging  atmosphere — the  recreation  activities  can 
be  developed  naturally — perhaps  by  extending  some  existing  activ- 
ity— and  they  can  be  kept  always  democratic  and  popular. 
[To  Be  Continued] 

THE    CIVIC    THEATRE    OF    PAWTUCKET,    RHODE 

ISLAND 

"A  School  in  American  Citizenship" 

One   of  the   most   interesting  movements   in   our   country 

I   today  is  that  represented  in  the  Civic  Theatre  of  Pawtucket, 

■which  originated   in  the   fertile  brain   of   Reverend  James   D. 
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Dingwell,  Pastor  of  the  Central  Falls  Congregational  Church. 

The  population  of  Pawtucket  is  a  mixed  one,  almost  every 
nationality  being  represented  within  the  city's  limits.  Mr.  Ding- 
well's  idea  grew  out  of  a  study  of  the  existing  conditions  and  a 
realization  of  the  need  of  a  civic  center  meeting  ground  for  in- 
struction and  fellowship  in  things  fundamentally  American  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  attained  a  democracy  that  is  to  be  unified, 
intelligent,  influential,  and  permanent. 

The  Civic  Theatre  was  opened  in  the  Star  Theatre  in  the 
spring  of  1913,  the  avowed  purpose  of  its  organization  being 
the  creating  and  building  up  of  a  friendly,  intelligent  American 
spirit  among  all  nationalities.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  large 
committee  or  board,  representative  of  all  creeds  and  classes  of 
citizens.  It  is  non-political,  non-commercial,  and,  while  both 
religious  and  moral,  strictly  non-sectarian.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  a  theatre  for  the  sake  of  rising  above  all  sectarian  and 
selfish  interests.  The  work  is  supported  principally  by  the  free- 
will gifts  of  interested  individuals. 

A  series  of  meetings  is  held  every  year.  These  are  held 
on  Sunday  nights.  No  admission  fee  is  charged.  The  size  of 
the  audience  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  theatre, 
which  seats  1500  although  1800  have  been  crowded  in.  Because 
uf  the  limited  seating  capacity,  only  foreign-speaking  people  are 
admitted,  apart  from  the  committee  and  the  helpers  in  charge. 
The  invitations  are  issued  in  six  different  foreign  languages. 

The  chief  method  of  instruction  has  been  the  patriotic, 
sociological,  and  industrial  moving  picture  film,  but  greater  than 
the  educational  aspect  has  been  the  opportunity  for  friendliness 
and  brotherliness.  The  seriousness  and  sacredness  of  American 
citizenship,  as  well  as  its  glory,  is  conspicuously  evident  in  every 
gathering. 

As  a  rule,  the  program  begins  with  a  short  address  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  evening,  who  is  usually  some  well-known 
person  in  either  Central  Falls  or  Pawtucket  and  a  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  theatre.  Following  the  address 
there  is  instrumental  and  vocal  music  furnished  by  local  people. 
Sometimes  the  music  is  provided  by  a  musical  organization  of 
some  one  of  the  national  groups  represented  in  the  cities.  Mr. 
Dingwell  has  also  organized  a  choir  of  foreign  boys  who  sing 
patriotic  songs.  After  the  music,  various  speakers  representing 
the  national  groups  in  the  audience  explain  the  program  in  their 
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own  language  and  make  such  announcements  for  succeeding 
performances  as  are  deemed  proper.  There  are  usually  five  or 
six  different  national  speakers  or  interpreters.  This  is  a  very- 
interesting  feature  of  the  program. 

The  pictures  are  then  shown.  These  are  largely  educa- 
tional in  character  though  occasionally  a  comic  picture  which  is 
purely  for  entertainment  is  put  on.  Since  the  central  idea  of 
the  Civic  Theatre  is  to  make  of  foreign  people  good  Americans 
and  good  citizens  an  effort  is  made  to  introduce  into  the  pro- 
gram of  speeches,  music,  and  pictures  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
patriotism,  information  upon  how  to  become  a  citizen,  and  what 
constitutes  a  good  citizen. 

The  cost  of  rent,  films,  program  publishing,  and  pianist  for 
one  evening  is  approximately  fifty  dollars. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  DEALING  WITH  THE  MOVIES'^ 
Joseph  Lee 

president    Playground    and    Recreation    Association    of    America,    Boston, 
Massachusetts 

I.  Encourage  active  play  and  recreation  and  make  passive 
occupations,  including  movies  and  "bleacheritis,"  unfashionable. 

II.  Parents  restrict  the  amount  of  attendance  of  their  own 
children — children  under  ten,  not  at  all;  ten  to  fourteen,  not 
more  than  once  a  month;  over  fourteen,  not  more  than  once  a 
week. 

III.  A  separate  national  censorship  for  movies  to  which 
children  under  sixteen  are  admitted. 

IV.  Principles  of  selection  : 

1.  The  important  thing  is  what  the  child  sees,  not  the 
moral  drawn  from  it.  Commission  of  crimes  and  sexually 
exciting  pictures  should  be  excluded;  also  pictures  of 
cruelty,  brutality,  gruesomeness,  terror,  insanity,  vulgar- 
ity, hatred  or  uncharitableness  toward  any  race,  sect  or 
condition,  or  successful  lawlessness. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  movies  should  not  be  preachy  or 
tiresomely  educational.  Pictures  should  include  adven- 
tures in  automobiles,  trains,  on  horseback  and  in  boats; 
chase  and  pursuit,  cowboys,  Indians,  soldiers  and  sailors; 

♦Extracts  from  address 
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a  hero  fighting  successfully   against  odds,  and  thrilling 

historic  scenes. 

Perhaps  the  movies  would  present  romantic  stories  like 

Ivanhoe,    Quentin    Durward,    Lorna    Doone,    Evangeline, 

or  lives  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  both  of  which  were 

sufficiently  picturesque. 
V,  Every  parent  should  read  a  little  pamphlet,  "Principles 
Governing  the  Selection  of  Motion  Pictures  for  Young  People 
under  Sixteen,"  published  by  the  National  Committee  on  Films 
for  Young  People,  printed  April  19,  1916.  (70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.) 

VOCATIONAL  RECREATION 

L.  H.  Weir,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  speaking  before  the  Employment  Mana- 
gers' Conference  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  advocated  a  "depart- 
ment of  employment  and  service,"  which  should  handle  all  ques- 
tions of  personal  relations  arising  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  an  establishment.  Besides  the  employment  and  medical 
phases  this  department  would  handle  "vocational  recreation." 
This  Mr.  Weir  outlined  as  follows: 

Vocational  Recreation  is  a  descriptive  term  referring  to  and 
including  all  manner  of  provisions  for,  and  all  manner  of  ways  of, 
using  leisure  in  connection  with  industrial,  commercial,  and  public 
utility  establishments. 

The  recreation  division  of  the  Employment  and  Service  De- 
partment would  include: 

1.  Many  types  of  comfort  facilities,  such  as  lockers,  wash  and 
bath  rooms;  rest,  reading,  and  smoking  rooms;  lunch  rooms  and 
restaurants;  roof  gardens 

2.  All  types  of 

a.  Physical  recreation  facilities  and  activities — such  as 
pool  and  billiards,  bowling,  games,  courts  and  athletic  fields, 
and  the  playing  of  organized  games,  and  conduct  of  athletics 
and  swimming  pools 

b.  Educational  facilities  and  activities  for  use  of  leisure, 
such  as  reading,  attendance  upon  regularly  organized  classes, 
both  inside  plant  at  evening  schools,  and  elsewhere;  educational 
excursions 

c.  Cultural  facilities  and  activities,  such  as  pianos,  vic- 
trolas,  organs,  band  instruments,  orchestra  instruments,  and 
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all   forms   of   vocal   and   instrumental   musical   organizations 
and  activities ;  dramatics,  readings 

d.  Social  recreation  facilities  and  activities,  including  such 
facilities  as  social  halls;  picnic  grounds,  and  such  activities 
as  picnics,  entertainments,  parties,  social  dances  and  club  or 
group  organizations  of  all  kinds,  whatever  their  object,  such 
as  mutual  benefit  associations,  savings  societies,  safety-first 
organizations,  library  associations,  women's  clubs,  dramatic 
clubs,  and  musical  clubs 

The  fundamental  importance  of  these  three  divisions  of  an 
Employment  and  Service  Department  to  the  promotion  of  health, 
intelligence,  morality,  team  spirit,  and  stability  of  labor  force,  is 
very  great  and  each  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  other. 

It  is  now  recognized  as  an  axiomatic  principle  in  good  business 
organizations  and  as  an  agreement  that  wages  must  be  fair,  that 
hours  of  labor  must  be  reasonable,  and  that  material  conditions 
of  labor  must  conform  to  the  highest  known  standards  of  safety, 
hygiene,  and  sanitation. 

Two  of  these  factors,  viz.,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  are 
basically  related  to  the  leisure  time  of  the  employee  and  conse- 
quently to  his  hopes  for  opportunity  for  the  self- development  of 
himself  and  his  family. 

The  margin  of  a  man's  wages  beyond  what  is 
Wages  and  Leisure  necessary    to  provide    shelter,    clothes,    food,    and 

other  fundamental  material  necessities  of  living, 
is  the  basis  of  his  opportunity  for  self-development  and  the  self-develop- 
ment of  the  individual  members  of  his  family. 

There  is  a  very  close  relation  between  the  existence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  cheap  and  unwholesome  ways  of  using  leisure  and  the  wage 
scale.  *  *  *  * 

No  doubt  many  employers  sincerely  feel,  also,  that  shorter 
hours  of  labor  and  consequently  increase  of  leisure  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  public  welfare.  The  apparent  or  real  intent  to  escape 
toil  is  considered  an  unwholesome  social  tendency.  It  is  believed 
that  the  mass  of  employees  would  be  infinitely  better  off  work- 
ing because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  increased  leisure  to  ad- 
vantage of  themselves  or  of  society. 

This  contention  has  a  basis  of  genuine  logic.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  people  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  that  line  usually  leads  away  from  toil.     However,  necessity 
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and  social  training  and  social  consciousness  is  a  constant  check 
against  shiftlessness  and  idleness.  There  is  a  real  danger  in  too 
much  leisure  if  it  is  not  properly  used,  and,  it  is  the  growing  ap- 
preciation of  this  that  is  one  of  the  powerful  factors  in  the  remark- 
able interest  among  the  people  of  this  nation  in  the  establishment 
of  public  recreation  systems.  The  education  of  the  people  for 
leisure  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  But  national  and 
local  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  are  attacking  this  problem 
with  a  vigor  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  any  social-edu- 
cation movement.  Social  dangers  from  increased  leisure  are  not 
to  be  greatly  feared. 

The  movement  for  shorter  hours  is  related  to  human  welfare 
in  two  chief  ways — first  as  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
physical  man  and  secondly  with  the  welfare  of  the  social  man. 

Socially  the  necessity  for  a  balanced  relationship  between  hours 
of  labor  and  leisure  is  very  important.  Modern  industry  considered 
from  the  operative  viewpoint  holds  out  little  opportunity  to  the 
mass  of  workers  for  self-development  in  any  of  the  great  fields  of 
human  interests. 

The  making  of  a  living  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  life.  In 
fact,  the  making  of  a  living  is  the  foundation  only  of  making  a  life. 
The  entire  superstructure  of  man's  development  in  all  these  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  which  mark  the  intelligence,  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  nation,  while  rooted  deep  in  the  activities  of 
making  a  living,  can  only  be  possible  when  the  hours  of  leisure  are 
somewhat  comparable  in  length  to  the  hours  of  toil.  In  a  democ- 
racy like  ours  this  is  doubly  important  since  a  democracy  can  only 
endure  when  there  is  a  high  average  of  cultural  development  among 
all  the  people. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  our  greatest  writers  and  thinkers  ex- 
pressed this  prophecy  and  its  need:  "Distrust  as  we  may  the  sur- 
prises the  future  may  have  in  store there  seems  some  ground 

for  believing  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  know  days — when, 
thanks,  it  may  be,  to  machinery,  agricultural  chemistry,  medicine, 
perhaps,  or  I  know  not  what  dawning  science,  labor  will  become 
less  incessant,  exhausting,  less  material,  tyrannical,  pitiless. 

"What  use  will  humanity  make  of  this  leisure?  On  its  employ- 
ment may  be  said  to  depend  the  whole  destiny  of  man.  Is  it  not 
well  that  his  counsellors  should  now  begin  to  teach  him  to  use  such 
leisure  as  he  has  in  a  nobler  and  worthier  fashion?  It  is  the  way  in 
which  hours  of  freedom  are  spent  that  determines,  as  much  as  .  .  . 
labor  the  moral  worth  of  a  Nation." 


THE  PLAYGROUND  MAKES  LEADERS  OF  MEN'^ 

B^  EUZABETH  O'NEn^i, 

Wr''         Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,   Board  of  I^ducation,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 

The  teacher  whose  playground  training  and  experience  has 
taught  him  (or  her)  to  see  and  know  everything  going  on  in  the  play- 
ground has  learned  a  secret  of  success.  He  who  has  learned  to 
lead  and  govern  the  work  in  his  playground  without  destroying  the 
child's  free  choice  and  spontaneity,  and  who  has  organized  the 
various  activities  under  the  leadership  of  the  children,  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  attaining  the  highest  results  in  playground  methods 
and  management,  and  has  done  much  toward  developing  initiative 
that  will  make  for  efficient  citizenship. 

A  teacher  writes  :  "There  are  four  little  girls  in  my  playground 
who  can  conduct  any  game  that  I  have  taught."  Another:  "One 
of  my  older  girls  taught  all  the  assistants  how  to  cane  chairs. 
Many  of  these  older  boys  and  girls  have  attended  the  playground 
each  year  since  its  organization  three  years  ago. 

"After  starting  a  game  I  usually  find  an  older  boy  or  girl  to  take 
charge  of  the  game.  Many  games  have  been  learned  and  can  be 
played  without  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  older  child.  Three  deep,  day  and  night,  bear  in  the 
ring,  jumping  circle,  tower  ball,  dodge  ball  and  volley  ball,  and  a 
number  of  the  ring  games  and  dances  are  conducted  by  the  children. 

"Occupation  work  is  arranged  in  groups  under  leaders  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  workers. 

"Very  often  during  my  lunch  hour  when  I  looked  into  the  play- 
ground to  see  that  things  were  going  all  right,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
a  group  of  young  children  playing  ring  games  in  one  part  of  the 
3^ard,  and  a  group  of  older  girls  dancing  in  another  part  of  the  yard. 
"On  hot  afternoons  older  girls  were  frequently  observed  arrang- 
ing benches  in  a  circle,  and  gathering  together  groups  of  little 
children  to  tell  stories  to  them. 

"I've  never  had  better  leaders.  Some  of  these  assisted  in  certain 
kinds  of  occupation  work,  others  taught  games  or  supervised  the 
games,  others  were  in  charge  of  certain  apparatus.  In  different 
parts  of  the  yard  signs  were  put  up — raffia  work,  woodwork,  mat 
weaving,  paper  work,  basket  making.  The  leaders  prepared  the 
material,    arranged    the  benches    for  their    own    special    groups 

♦Extract  from  report  to  the  Director  of  Physical  Training,  William  A. 
Stecher 
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promptly  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
each  day." 

Perhaps  one  may  get  an  idea  that  a  teacher  in  such  a  playground 
is  taking  things  veiy  easy — that  she  is  not  earning  her  salary.  Do 
not  form  such  a  mistaken  idea.  Such  a  teacher  has  learned  her 
responsibility.  She  is  making  leaders  of  men.  Her  responsibility 
has  increased  a  hundredfold.  She  must  keep  a  very  watchful  eye 
upon  the  effect  of  responsibility  upon  her  children,  she  must  be 
alert  to  see  when  she  must  change  her  force  of  leaders.  She  may 
discover  that  authority  placed  upon  young  shoulders  is  turning  their 
heads  and  making  young  autocrats ;  in  other  words,  she  must  know 
v/hether  she  is  strengthening  their  vanity  or  their  character.  She 
will  change  leaders  frequently  so  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  the  timid  as  well  as  to  the  assertive  child. 

Quoting  from  Jacob  Riis :  "Thank  God  we  can  see  the  light  at 
last,  and  we  are  making  for  it  with  seven-league  boots  every  time  a 
playground  is  laid  out  for  the  little  ones." 


A  STATESMAN  OR  A  CLERK? 
George  A.  Sim,  Los  Angeles,  California 

The  head  of  a  recreation  system  ought  to  be  able  to  shake  ofl 
the  mass  of  detail  which  comes  to  him  so  that  he  can  work  out  the 
larger  problems.  The  man  chosen  to  lead  in  developing  the  cit); 
recreation  policies  should  be  free  to  organize  city-wide  baseball 
municipal  golf  links,  more  tennis  courts;  he  should  have  charge  o1 
the  development  of  such  recreation  features  as  archery,  casting 
roque,  bowling  on  the  green  and  other  sports  for  which  cities  al 
the  present  time  are  making  very  inadequate  provision — in  man) 
cases,  no  provision  whatsoever. 

In  any  large  city  it  ought  to  be  so  that  the  recreation  secretary 
can  leave  the  problems  of  construction,  maintenance  and  repair, 
upkeep  of  ground,  and  such  details  to  mechanics  and  others  bettei 
fitted  for  that  work  than  the  secretary  himself,  whose  training  lie? 
almost  wholly  in  the  field  of  recreation.  Such  routine  work  as  th< 
making  out  of  payrolls,  work  schedules,  and  "time,"  the  passing  oi 
requisitions,  and  the  innumerable  other  details  incident  to  tb 
running  of  a  playground  system  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  o 
competent  clerks  and  stenographers. 
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The  secretary  himself  should  act  as  a  "minister  of  recreation" 
to  the  entire  people  in  his  city:  it  is  he  and  not  the  commercial 
tiouses  who  should  be  the  source  of  the  city's  recreation.  How 
many  cities  have  tackled  baseball  and  promoted  and  organized 
leagues  among  the  bank  clerks,  mercantile  houses,  and  factories? 
[Slot  many.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  this  work  is  left  entirely  to 
the  sporting  goods  houses  who  care  only  for  the  business  that  it 
brings  to  them.  It  is  the  merchant  who  reminds  us  that  the  Fourth 
of  July  is  coming  with  his  decorations  of  flags  and  bunting;  it  is 
the  merchant  who  tells  us  Christmas  is  coming  by  having  Santa 
Claus  in  the  window;  and  it  is  the  merchant  who  announces  the 
other  national  and  festive  days.  It  should  be  the  function  of  the 
recreation  department  of  a  city,  not  of  the  merchants,  to  provide 
adequate  play  and  recreation  facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  in  that  city.  Chambers  of  commerce  should  be 
able  to  look  to  the  department  of  recreation  for  suggestions  and 
help  in  parades,  sane  Fourth  celebrations,  and  other  city-wide  cele- 
brations. Probably  the  main  reason  for  the  pitiful  inadequacy  of 
the  recreation  systems  of  today  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  recreation 
secretary  is  so  overwhelmed  with  the  details  of  the  work  that  he 
has  no  time  to  cope  with  the  larger  problems. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CLUB  LEADER? 

Dr.  John  D.  Elliott,  of  Hudson  Guild,  giving  the  introductory 
lecture  in  the  course  on  work  with  boys  given  by  the  association  of 
neighborhood  workers  of  New  York  City  pointed  out  the  need  of 
long-distance  planning  in  club  work  so  that  the  aims  and  results 
of  each  club  shall  fit  in  with  the  larger  plans  for  the  neighborhood 
and  city. 

The  weakness  of  nearly  all  social  workers  is  that  they  have 
too  much  heart  and  too  little  head  but  it  is  much  better  that  there 
should  be  too  little  head  than  too  little  heart  and  for  his  improve- 
ment a  social  worker  should  not  dwell  upon  his  weakness  but  put 
the  emphasis  upon  a  positive  development  of  the  friendship, 
sympathy  and  interest  which  he  has  in  the  people  with  whom  he  is 
working  into  a  definite  reality.  Very  little  can  be  accomplished  by 
continually  dwelling  upon  the  need  for  more  head  work  and  the 
consequent  neglect  of  the  heart  interest  in  the  work.  A  great  deal 
of  head  and  too  little  heart  is  a  misfortune. 
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The  best  and  most  effective  fulcrum  for  successful  social 
work  of  any  kind  is  the  desire  which  we  all  have  to  secure  the  best 
for  our  children  and  this  common  trait  should  be  worked  for  all  it 
is  worth.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  a  club  leader  must  look 
out  for  is  the  corruption  in  himself  due  to  the  adoration  and  hero- 
worship  of  the  boys  in  his  club.  It  is  necessary  of  course  to  have  a 
great  love  and  interest  in  the  group  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
against  "over-personalness"  in  any  form. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  club 
T>adrUn?onl'*""  method  of  working  with  boys  and  the  class 

method.  Too  many  club  leaders  unconsci- 
ously consider  their  boys'  club  as  their  class  and  their  own 
relation  to  their  club  as  being  similar  to  that  of  a  teacher  to  his 
class.  The  good  trade  unions  offer  a  safe  model  upon  which  tc 
pattern  our  club  work.  The  present  educational  ideas  and  methods 
have  developed  wonderful  scientists,  administrators  and  men 
of  great  power  in  all  walks  of  life  but  they  have  been  very  weak  ir 
that  their  products  have  been  too  individualistic — ^they  wani 
to  conquer  the  world  alone  and  have  absolutely  no  sense  of  group 
loyalty  or  feeling  of  the  greater  power  of  the  group  as  contrasted 
with  the  power  of  the  individual.  In  a  trade  union  a  boy  is  ap 
prenticed  to  a  master  worker  but  this  master  worker  is  himself  ar 
apprentice  always  learning.  The  trade  union  also  develops  in  tht 
apprentice  a  wonderful  spirit  and  appreciation  of  the  power  o] 
the  group.  He  realizes  that  his  interests  and  his  welfare  rest  witt 
the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  his  trade  union  or  guild. 

The  parallel  between  the  club  and  the  trade  union  is  also  true 
in  another  sense.  It  is  necessary  that  the  boy  in  the  club  shoulc 
be  tied  up  to  the  club  by  some  interest  closely  connected  with  the  life 
interest  of  the  boy,  not  only  the  economic  life  interest  but  the  socia 
and  spiritual  life  interests.  Therefore,  in  planning  activities  for  i 
club,  no  general  form  of  activity  can  be  arbitrarily  forced  upon  £ 
club  nor  can  imitation  of  another  club  produce  the  desired  results 
The  club  activities  must  develop  from  the  deepest  interest  of  th( 
boys  in  the  club.  The  relation  of  the  leader  to  the  boy  should  b( 
that  of  a  master  workman  to  his  apprentice.  The  master  know: 
something  that  the  apprentice  wants  to  know  very  much  and  cai 
do  something  that  the  apprentice  wants  very  much  to  be  able  t( 
do  and  the  club  leader  should  know  something  that  the  boys  wan 
very  much  to  know,  and  should  be  able  to  do  something  that  tb 
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)oys  want  very  much  to  be  able  to  do  and  both  the  master  and  the 
eader  should  always  themselves  be  learning. 

The  leader  of  a  successful  club  develops  in  each  of  the  club 
Qembers  a  realization  of  the  vast  power  in  group  action  just  as  an 
Lpprentice  has  a  greater  realization  of  this  power  than  many  pro- 
essional  and  business  men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  lives  of 
adividual  effort.  The  group  leader  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
limself  be  a  believer  in  group  action  and  one  who  is  doing  his  own 
ife  work  as  one  of  a  group  and  not  as  an  individual. 

In  order  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  service  into  the  minds  of  the 
nembers  of  his  club  the  leader  should  himself  be  engaged  in  some 
orm  of  social  service  other  than  his  club  work  in  which  he  is  so 
nterested  that  all  his  words  and  actions  express  his  devotion  to 
md  belief  in  that  work.  He  may  be  a  professional  social  worker  or 
L  professional  or  business  man  who  has  put  social  service  ideals 
nto  his  vocation. 

Two  of  the  most  important  results  which  a  club  can  accomplish 
ire  to  preserve  the  democracy  of  childhood  which  is  so  generally 
ost  in  the  process  of  education  and  to  make  real  the  uncommon  good 
n  the  common  boy. 

The  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Elliott's  talk  was  limited 
:o  the  discussion  of  the  ideals  of  boys'  club  work.  Some  of  the  ideals 
vhich  different  leaders  presented  were  to  develop  initiative,  char- 
icter  and  personality  in  the  boy.  This  suggestion  brought  up  the 
juestion  of  how  to  meet  the  problem  of  wrong  self-direction  of  initia- 
ive .  It  was  suggested  that  patient  effort  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
lifferent  ideals  and  different  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  members 
)f  the  club  and  yet  not  to  stifle  the  initiative  shown.  Considerable 
imphasis  was  placed  on  the  danger  of  imitating  the  activities  and 
jrograms  of  another  club  even  though  the  activities  had  proven 
:o  be  very  successful  in  the  case  of  that  club.  Each  activity  must 
3e  a  development  from  the  interests  of  the  boys.  In  discussing 
Dr.  Elliott's  suggestion  of  the  danger  due  to  hero-worship  on  the 
3art  of  the  boy  it  was  generally  agreed  that  hero-worship  is  not 
It  all  dangerous  to  the  boy  but  a  very  good  thing,  but  that  there 
s  a  great  danger  to  the  leader.  In  response  to  a  question,  Dr. 
Blliott  said  that  he  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  instill  high  ideals 
md  aims  into  older  boys  by  direct  talk  but  that  with  younger  boys 
indirect  suggestions  and  the  contagion  of  ideals  are  necessary. 
By  knowing  the  boys  in  his  club  and  by  personal  contact  and  ac- 
[juaintance  with  them  and  their  personal  characteristics  and 
problems,  a  club  leader's  ideals  can  be  made  a  boy's  ideals. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  PLAY  (VERIFIED) 
Terence  Vincent,  Play  Leader,  John  Pitman  School,  Kirkwood,  Missouri 

"My  boy  likes  to  go  to  school  now,"  said  one  mother  to  me 
some  time  ago.  "He  is  also  progressing  more  rapidly  in  his  music 
than  at  any  time  before,  and  I'm  sure  this  supervised  play  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  it." 

"Do  you  know,  since  we  have  had  play  as  part  of  the  work  in 
the  Pitman  School  that  there  have  been  no  gangs  of  boys  on  the 
streets  at  night?  When  I  pass  along  the  streets  of  Kirkwood  now, 
the  groups  of  boys  are  playing  games  of  interest  to  them;  they 
used  to  break  windows,  jeer  at  passersby  and  destroy  property  in 
various  petty  ways,"  said  a  member  of  the  bank. 

According  to  the  teachers  in  the  Pitman  School,  who  taught 
before  supervised  play  was  part  of  the  daily  program,  problems  of 
discipline  have  almost  entirely  vanished, and" snitching'  'and" tatthng" 
are  reduced  to  comparatively  nothing.  Petty  thieving  such  as 
taking  caps,  coats  and  overshoes  has  stopped.  Bullying  is  no  more. 
Fellowship  and  cooperation  dominate  the  play  activities  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  except  for  the  very  few  "antis"  who  seem  to  be  pres- 
ent in  every  community. 

Nelson  Kerr,  superintendent  of  schools,  is  responsible  for  the 
play  activities  in  Kirkwood.  In  January,  1915,  he  came  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  for  a  man  to  take  charge  of  play  in  the  John 
Pitman  School.  Though  I  had  no  thought  then  of  entering  recrea- 
tion as  a  profession,  I  accepted  the  offer.  Everything  claimed  foi 
the  fruits  of  play  in  my  article  It  Pays  to  Play  (The  Pi^ayground 
January,  19 15)  has  been  verified  abundantly. 


PLAY  ACTIVITIES 

With  the  democratization  of  recreational  life  and  the  broad- 
ening of  its  scope  to  reach  the  entire  community  has  come  the  in- 
troduction of  special  play  activities  which  will  meet  the  needs  o: 
all.  There  has  been  an  increasing  effort,  too,  so  to  develop  such  in 
stinctive  activities  as  kite  flying  and  marble  playing — always  i 
part  of  the  play  life  of  the  child — as  to  make  them  of  still  greatei 
interest  to  the  community  at  large.  A  study  of  playground  activi- 
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ies  in  twenty-five  cities  shows  the  following  included  in  a  general 
play  program : 


Playground  ball  25  cities 

?olk  dancing  23  cities 

storytelling  22  cities 
;:^ircle  and  singing  games22  cities 

ndustrial  work  20  cities 

basket  ball  20  cities 

Jwimming  18  cities 

ageants  14  cities 

social  dancing  13  cities 

(kating  11  cities 


Gardening 

Library 

Motion  pictures 

Volley  ball 

Wading 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Camps 

Boy  Scouts 

Tennis 

Kite  contests 


10  cities 

10  cities 

10  cities 

10  cities 

9  cities 

8  cities 

7  cities. 

7  cities 

7  cities 

4  cities 


Marble  tournaments 


2  cities 


Circle  and  singing  games  that   seemed  to  play  themselves 
very  where  were: 

Looby  Loo,  Roman  Soldier,  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Mulberry  Busk, 
Hunting  We  Will  Go,  Charley  over  the  Water,  Poisoned  Rag, 
ull  in  the  Ring,  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  Fox  and  Chickens,  Follow 
w  I  eader.  Cat  and  Rat,  Throw  the  Peg,  Pewee,  My  Father  Keeps  a 
rocery  Store,  Trades  and  Tug  of  War. 


All  the  13  cities  conducting  social  dancing  under 
ocial  Dancing  their  recreation  departments  are  making  every 
possible  effort  to  maintain  a  high  standard, 
verywhere  the  open  position  in  dancing  is  insisted  upon  and  the 
5e  of  tobacco  prohibited.    In  three  of  the  cities  the  usual  amount 

supervision  is  supplemented  by  police  protection.  Cleveland, 
hio,  conducts  a  municipal  dance  hall  where  each  couple  is  charged 

ee  cents  a  dance.  Another  city  conducts  its  dances  in  park  pa- 
lions  at  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  for  eight  dances.  In 
ncinnati,  Ohio,  the  playground  field  houses  are  used  three  even- 
ts a  week  for  penny  dances.  The  profits  from  the  dances  are 
ared  by  the  Mothers'  Clubs  and  the  Park  Department.  The 
others'  Clubs  use  their  share  to  provide  playground  picnics,  base- 
ill  suits  for  the  boys,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  playgrounds.. 
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The  Park  Department  provides  with  its  profits  a  general  play- 
ground picnic  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season. 


Ten  of  the  twenty-five  cities  visited  have  made 
<;arden8  gardening  a  part  of  their  programs.     In  Cleve- 

land the  work  has  been  developed  along  very 
interesting  lines.  It  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  vegetables  planted 
are  those  which  will  mature  during  the  playground  season.  In 
19 1 6  the  first  twenty-five  children  who  applied  were  given  lots 
10'  X  10'.  Those  whose  applications  were  tardy  received  boxes 
6"  X  10",  the  number  not  to  exceed  five.  The  youngest  children 
received  flower  pots.  Plants  and  seeds  were  supplied  free  of  charge 
to  the  children  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  work  was  super- 
vised by  a  director  in  gardening  and  the  playground  workers. 

In  another  city  the  gardening  was  done  in  back  yards  and 
vacant  lots.  Bach  plot  was  4  1-2'  x  15'  with  a  i  1-2'  path  between 
the  plots.  At  the  beginning  of  each  season  the  plots  were  laid  out 
by  a  garden  expert  and  each  applicant  given  a  suggestive  list  of 
plants  with  the  amount  of  ground  necessary  for  each.  Seeds  could 
be  purchased  for  a  minimum  price  from  the  Board  of  Education. 
Last  year  over  9,000  children  applied  for  gardens.  The  children 
;are  graded  according  to 

Improvement  made  on  condition  of  lot  10  per  cent 

Plan  and  general  management  10  per  cent 

Care  in  soil  preparation  10  per  cent 

Vigor  and  general  condition  of  plants  10  per  cent 

Freedom  from  weeds,  general  care  30  per  cent 

Kinds,  quantity  and  quaHty  of  crops  30  per  cent 

There  are  four  general  city  supervisors  with  assistants  from 
the  corps  of  grade  teachers  who  give  part  time  to  the  work.  In 
the  fall  there  is  a  general  produce  exhibit  and  awarding  of  prizes. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  during  19 16,  with  an  appropriation  of  $4,088, 
there  were  conducted  about  2,000  gardens  in  eight  districts  of  the 
city.  Eight  supervisors  were  employed  each  receiving  $1.50  for 
every  25  calls  made.  All  the  gardens  which  are  located  in  back 
yards  and  vacant  lots  have  a  flower  border.  Seeds  were  purchased 
for  a  minimum  price  from  the  Vacant  Lot  Garden  Association. 
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In  addition  to  the  garden  work  carried  on  by  the  city,  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  provides  eighty  lo'  x  53  1-2' 
rardens  for  boys  and  one-half  acre  for  girls.  Each  boy  takes  a 
gardening  course  of  two  years  and  is  then  graduated  into  the  Box 
furniture  Club. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  cooperation  of  the  Real  Estate  Asso- 
iation  has  been  obtained  in  securing  the  use  of  vacant  lots  for 
rardens.  In  1 916  there  were  1,200  gardens,  most  of  them  cultivated 
)y  men.  Seeds  were  furnished  at  a  minimum  price  by  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Recreation  and  the  gardens  were  inspected  regularly  by 
he  superintendent. 

Skating,  with  the  evening  use  of  rinks,  is  pro- 
»katingi  vided  in  eleven  of  the  25  cities  visited.     With 

one  exception  the  only  preparation  made  is  the 
construction  around  the  ground  of  a  14"  to  18" 
imbankment  of  ordinary  soil.  The  grounds  are  flooded  as  soon  as 
he  weather  is  cold  enough  and  in  these  cities  sprayed  every  night, 
five  cities  the  rinks  are  re-flooded  whenever  the  skat- 
ng  surface  becomes  too  rough.  In  one  city  where  special 
)reparation  is  made  the  ground  is  surrounded  by  an  eight  inch 
rough  filled  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  upon  which  is  built  a 
4"  embankment  of  clay.  The  entire  rink  is  covered  with  a  top 
Iressing  of  clay.  This  preparation,  it  is  claimed,  eliminates  the 
)ossibility  of  leakage.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of 
officials  who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter  that  the  best  way 
o  provide  against  leakage  is  to  delay  the  first  flooding  until  the 
rost  is  at  least  15"  deep. 

Kite  contests  have  been  conducted  in  four. cities. 
Cite  Contests  In  every  case  the  kites  have  been  made  by  the 

contestants.      Decisions  were   based   on   height 
of  flying,  workmanship  and  novelty  of  design. 
In  one  city  the  following  classification  was  used : 
Boys  under  12  years  of  age 
Boys  12  and  13  years  of  age 
Boys  14  and  15  years  of  age 
Boxkite  Contest,  age  unlimited 
Aeroplane  Contest  age  unlimited 
Special  class 

Medals  were  given  the  prize  winners,  and  a  banner  given  the 
chool  winning  the  most  points. 
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Marble  Marble   tournaments   have   been   conducted   in 

Tournaments  ^wo  cities.     The  rules  used  in  one  city  are  as 

follows: 

1 .  There  shall  be  a  lag  of  twenty  feet. 

2.  The  ring  shall  have  a  diameter  of  two  feet. 

3.  There  shall  be  five  marbles  in  the  ring;  the  player  getting 
three  more  by  shooting  them  out  of  the  ring  or  by  hitting  his  op- 
ponent's shooter,  wins  the  game. 

4.  All  shots  are  to  be  made  knuckle  to  the  ground  and  from 
the  spot  where  the  shooter  stops. 

5.  First  to  lag  in  the  first  game  shall  be  determined  by  toss 
of  coin,  the  player  losing  the  toss  in  the  first  game  shall  lag  first  in 
the  second  game,  and  if  a  third  game  is  necessary,  the  order  of 
lagging  shall  again  be  determined  by  toss  of  coin.  After  both 
players  have  lagged,  the  first  to  lag  shall  have  the  first  shot.  If  a 
player  knocks  a  marble  from  the  ring  on  his  lag,  he  is  entitled  to 
continue  shooting. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  "killing":  that  is,  when  a  player  hits  the 
"shooter"  of  his  opponent  he  is  entitled  to  one  marble  from  the 
ring,  but  must  either  knock  a  marble  from  the  ring  or  wait  another 
turn  before  hitting  opponent's  shooter  again. 

7.  A  player  is  eliminated  when  he  has  lost  two  games. 
Prizes  offered  were  ist  place — silver  cup;  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 

places — medal.    A  bag  of  marbles  was  given  the  champion  of  each 
school. 

The  Columbus  Department  of  Recreation  main- 
Camps  tains  a  camp  on  a  three-acre  piece  of  property 

lent  for  the  purpose.  Tents  with  floors  ac- 
commodate 77  children  at  one  time.  A  charge  of  $3.50  a  week  is 
made. 

Dayton  has  a  park  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of 
Recreation  which  has  two  rustic  shelters  provided  for  picnickers. 
Firewood,  cooking  utensils  and  tables  may  be  secured  upon  appli- 
cation. 

^,  ., ,      ,   „,  Columbus  has  a  children's  play  house  operated 

Children's  Play  ,      .  ^  ,       ,  »  -,  e 

Houses  during  the  school  year.    Actors  are  chosen  from 

among  the  school  children  and  the  subjects  se- 
lected are  Mother  Goose  plays,  Cinderella,  Red  Riding  Hood,  and 
plays  based  on  similar  tales.  Each  play  is  produced  twice  and 
tickets  are  given   school  children  free. 
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Anne  R.  Smith 

Play  Leader,  Forest  Hills,  New  York 

The  Forest  Hills  playground  was  put  under  supervision  on  July 
1st,  1916,  but  after  having  been  opened  ten  days  the  epidemic  of 
infantile  paralysis  necessitated  its  closing  down. 

It  now  seemed  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  hold 
together  as  much  as  possible  the  spirit  of  cooperative  play  which 
had  already  been  established,  and  so  games  of  contest  by  mail  were 
started.  These  games  consisted  of  riddles,  spelling  contests  and 
guessing  games ;  original  stories,  poems,  drawings,  riddles  and  exe- 
cution of  different  stunts.  About  one-third  of  the  children  answered 
directly.  These  games  were  successful  in  holding  the  cooperative 
spirit  intact,  and  through  them  the  play  leader  and  children  came  to 
have  a  better  understanding.  Still  other  good  effects  resulted  from 
the  games  by  mail.  The  child  was  approached  from  a  personal 
standpoint,  and  what  child  does  not  feel  elated  and  also  of  some 
importance  on  having  the  postman  bring  him  a  letter  of  his  very 
own.  This  not  only  brought  him  pleasure,  but  also  made  him  feel 
his  individuality  was  recognized,  and  at  the  same  time  united  him 
in  bonds  of  fellowship  with  the  playmate  with  whom  he  was 
temporarily  separated  as  a  precaution  against  the  spread  of  in- 
fantile paralysis. 

Notice  of  this  game  of  "Playing  by  Mail"  was  published  in 
the  Bulletin,  a  fortnightly  paper  sent  to  all  residents  of  Forest 
Hills  Gardens.  A  date  was  set  for  all  answers  to  be  in  and  the 
winners  were  published  in  the  following  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
A  number  of  the  parents  telephoned  in  to  tell  of  their  children's 
interest  and  also  their  delight  in  seeing  their  names  as  winners, 
published  in  the  local  paper.  One  child  was  reported  as  having 
spent  three  hours  on  a  drawing  of  his  house;  another  child  whom 
had  been  impossible  to  reach  through  playground  activities,  had 
been  interested  enough  to  write  an  excellent  original  story. 

Reports  of  stunts  tried  were  numerous,  and  three  children  who 
played  together  immediately  began  to  compete  with  one  another, 
and  also  to  originate  stunts. 

Examples  of  games  sent  follow: 
Dear  PivAymate: 

While  you  are  in  your  yard  and  Fm  in  mine  will  you  play  a 
jame  by  mail  with  me? 
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Please  write  and  tell  me  what  you  are  doing. 

I  wonder  if  you  can  guess  any  of  these  riddles.  If  you  can,( 
send  your  answers  by  mail  to  me,  and  if  you  watch  the  bulletin  youi 
will  see  who  the  winners  are. 

I  will  send  you  more  games  to  guess  next  week. 

From  the  Tallest  Playmate 

No.  1.     Red  and  seldom  grows  alone, 
Each  one  has  a  tiny  stone. 

No.  2.     Sings  a  song  that's  soft  and  low. 
But  we  never  see  it  go. 

No.  3.     Something  gold  that  turns  to  white, 
And  then  is  blown  far  out  of  sight. 

No.  4.     The  smallest,  lightest,  roundest  things; 
Each  holds  a  song  and  pair  of  wings. 

No.  5.     Higher  than  a  house, 
Higher  than  a  tree; 
Oh!  whatever  can  it  be? 

No.  6.     I  am  yellow  and  round,  with  eyes  and  nose, 
I've  a  mouth,  but  I  do  not  eat ; 
I'm  large  or  small,  with  a  light  inside, 
And  I  never  have  any  feet. 

What  people  in  the  stories  you  hear  in  school,  do  these  ob 
jects  suggest: 

A  hatchet 

A  rail  fence 

A  glass  slipper 

A  wolf 

A  silver  lamp 

A  pomegranate  seed 
Dear  Pi^aymate: 

Did  you  know  there  are  some  little  cotton-tail  rabbits  livint 
in  a  field  in  Forest  Hills — well,  there  are,  and  one  day  I  saw  then; 
with  my  very  own  eyes. 
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I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  see  who  could  make  up  the  best 
story  about  them.     I'll  begin  it  and  then  you  can  finish  it. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  brown  mother  cotton- 
itail  rabbit  and  a  little  brown  father  cotton-tail  rabbit,  who  had  a 
jfamily  of  three  little  brown  cotton-tail  rabbits.  These  rabbits 
lived  out  in  a  field  near  a — " 

Here  is  a  poem  about  seeds.     Can  you  make  up  one  about 
something  happening  in  Nature  nowadays. 
Nature  in  Autumn 
"Some  seeds  drop,  some  seeds  stick. 
Some  seeds  fly  away; 
And  each  one  says 
I'll  sow  myself. 
And  be  a  plant  some  day. 
When  milkweed  sails 
On  the  Autumn  gales 
The  wind  sets  an  acorn  free, 
It  empties  its  cup, 
That  there  may  spring  up, 
A  great  new  acorn  tree." 

From  Anni:  R.  Smith 

Dear  PIvAYMate: 

Let's  play  a  game  of  pretending  to  take  a  walk  in  Forest  Hills. 
I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  different  things  I  see,  spelling 
hem  crooked.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  put  the  letters  so  the 
vrords  are  spelled  correctly? 

When  you  answer  this  will  you  please  tell  me  how  old  you- 
ire? 


Eosuh- 

-house 

(example) 

Sesde 

Ohers 

Esrwlof 

Seret 

Animals: 

Rsdib 

Sibtabr 

Savele 

Ruiqlrses 

Sarst 

Grosf 

Onom 

Ctsa 

Ysk 

Osdg 

Dosow 
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THE  KINDLY  OBSERVER  OBSERVES 

The  Kindly  Observer  was  passing  through  a  number  of  New 
England  towns  and  villages  about  the  time  for  the  opening  of  sum- 
mer playgrounds.  "A  real  treat,"  thought  the  Kindly  Observer, 
as  he  fancied  the  eagerness  of  the  children,  the  ready  welcome  of 
the  play  leaders,  all  looking  forward  to  a  long,  happy  summer.  The 
first  playground  he  visited,  however,  left  his  face  a  little  grave. 
The  children  were  there  and  ready.  But  supplies  were  arriving  and 
the  play  leader,  with  a  line  between  her  eyebrows  and  a  pencil  in 
her  ruffled  hair  strove  to  make  her  count  and  the  ofl&cial  yellow 
slip  tally.  So  the  children  loafed  about  the  grounds,  swarmed 
over  the  apparatus — and  went  home  early. 

"Too  bad,"  and  the  Kindly  Observer  shook  his  head,  "Better 
luck  next  time!"  But,  alas!  next  time  greasy  plumbers  were 
setting  up  apparatus  and  the  welcome  of  these  "miraculous  ones' 
was  a  rough,  "Out  of  the  way,  kids,"  or  a  long  line  of  tobacco  juice 
coming  their  way,  or  even  a  curse.  "Who  did  sin!"  mused  the 
Kindly  Observer,  "Why  couldn't  they  get  ready  a  few  days  be- 
forehand!" 

But  at  last  as  he  continued  his  journey,  the  Kindly  Observei 
began  to  find  things  in  full  swing,  but  he  observed  that  some 
playgrounds  trusted  to  luck  to  interest  their  children,  while  those 
that  were  sure  of  their  children  always  seemed  to  be  those  that  had 
a  fairly  definite  plan  for  each  day's  work.  Every  place  the  boyj 
played  baseball.  The  girls  play  Newcomb  here,  volley  ball  there 
basket  ball  or  tether  ball  another  place. 

How  the  Kindly  Observer's  homely  face  beamed  when  h< 
came  upon  the  playground  (which  he  afterward  loved  to  cal 
"Day  of  Joy  Playground"),  where  a  trim  girl  who  knew  games  ane 
folk  dances  and  knew  children,  too,  led  all  who  came  through  the 
merriest  revels.  Small  need  for  apparatus  there!  Often  it  stooc 
idle  for  hours  while  every  child  circled  or  chased  or  squealed  anc 
joyous  play  created  health  and  nobility.  How  the  Kindly  Observe! 
longed  to  transplant  this  leader  for  a  time  to  some  of  the  barret 
grounds  where  there  were  no  gay  folk  dances,  no  games  for  all,  bu' 
a  few  carried  on  desultory  baseball  games,  umpired  by  a  loca 
athlete  whose  appointment  paid  a  political  debt. 

One  fortunate  night  he  came  to  a  playground  filled  with  younf 
men  playing  volley  ball,  after  their  day's  work  was  over,  in  happj 
contrast  to  the  many  high  iron  fences  with  padlocks  which  hac 
greeted  him  as  he  strolled  in  the  cool  of  the  day. 
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"White  to  harvest,"  "White  to  harvest,"  sang  the  wheels  of 
the  car,  speeding  from  rail  to  rail,  carrying  the  Kindly  Observer 
back  to  the  cares  of  his  busy  day.  "Oh,  Day  of  Joy  Playground, 
when  every  child  has  such  a  playground  and  such  a  play  leader, 
what  an  America  we  shall  have  then!" 

REGARDING  PLAYGROUND  ADMINISTRATION 

feoardofPark  To  the  Editor: 

Commissioners,  I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  because  I 

City  Hall,  Racine,  think  it  an  opportune  time  to  speak  to  you 
IVisconsin  concerning     a      general     recreation      problem. 

There  always  has  been  and  there  will  continue  to  be  local  problems. 
Every  one  of  these  problems,  of  course,  will  have  its  own  local 
;oloring  and  the  solution  of  these  local  problems  cannot  be  solved 
mthout  a  detailed  study  of  these  same  local  conditions.  The  prob- 
ems  which  I  have  in  mind  are  not  detailed  local  problems  but  rather 
Jie  broad,  general,  problems  of  the  nation's  recreation. 

In  this  particular,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great 
ack  of  standardization  of  recreation  in  general,  and  I  have  particu- 
ar  reference  to  those  bodies  or  organizations  under  whose  juris- 
iiction  are  placed  all  of  these  activities.  Is  it  not  true  that  every 
iducational  problem  of  any  American  city  without  any  exception, 
s  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  board  of  education?  If 
ou  were  going  to  any  city  to  look  up  educational  data,  no  othef 
commission  would  occur  to  your  mind,  which  indicates,  of  course, 
hat  educational  problems  have  been  standardized  and  have  been 
)laced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  standard  board.  With  our  public 
ecreation,  we  find  that  it  is  nothing  short  of  chaos.  In  some 
ities  the  board  of  education  is  made  majorly  responsible  for  rec- 
eational  activities;  in  other  cities,  there  is  a  recreation  commission; 
nd  in  other  cities,  perhaps,  it  is  the  board  of  park  commissioners; 
md  in  still  another  city,  it  is  a  combination  of  all  these  bodies  who 
ire  over-lapping  one  another,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  few 
'ears  that  if  all  public  recreation  was  headed  up  under  the  board 
park  commissioners  that  we  could  render  much  more  efficient 
ervice  because  this  one  board  would  sense  in  a  major  way,  the 
esponsibility.  They  would  not  look  to  some  other  standing  com- 
ttission  or  department  of  city  government  to  do  certain  things 
Wch  for  some  reason  or  other  they  do  not  feel  like  undertaking. 
t  comes  within  their  line  of  duty  to  acquire  property  for  parks, 
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and  in  the  newer  definition  of  their  duties,  to  acquire  property  for 
playgrounds.  I  beUeve  that  they  are  the  most  logical  commission 
because  of  their  construction  and  character  to  handle  all  recreational 
problems.  With  this  incentive  and  with  this  principle  as  a  guide, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  vision  and  view  point  of  park  commis- 
sions would  grow  more  favorable  from  year  to  year  in  their  atti- 
tude towards  all  forms  of  community  recreation.  We  could  elimi- 
nate a  great  many  of  these  organizations  which  have  been  called 
into  existence  and  which  to  me  have  only  been  the  usual  procedure 
which  marks  the  initiation  of  any  new  thought  or  undertaking.  If 
we  can  bring  into  existence  a  standard,  governing  board,  then  I 
think  we  have  reduced  the  general  proposition  to  its  lowest  terms 
and  can  proceed  with  much  less  friction. 

The  major  function  of  the  board  of  education,  and  their  major 
duty  as  they  see  it,  is  solving  the  educational  problems  which  con- 
front them.  If  then  we  placed  public  recreation  also  under  their 
jurisdiction,  one  of  these  issues  would  suffer,  and  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  and  should  not,  be  the  educational 
problems.  The  chances  are  that  public  recreation  would  become  a 
side  line  and  suffer  accordingly.  If  we  form  a  new  commission,  such 
as  a  recreation  commission,  then  we  are  calling  into  existence  a 
new  body  which  is  to  the  people  and  the  taxpayers,  an  innovation 
which  will  not  be  accepted  with  any  degree  of  approval.  But  we 
do  have  an  organization,  the  board  of  park  commissioners,  which 
is  an  accepted  American  body  for  doing  work  very  similar  to  that 
in  which  we  are  deeply  interested  at  the  present  time;  namely, 
public  recreation  in  all  its  phases.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  seem 
that  the  line  of  least  resistance  would  be  to  get  our  boards  of  park 
commissioners  to  see  that  along  with  creating  scenic  beauty,  with  j 
the  preservation  of  old  land  marks  and  places  of  historical  interest, 
they  also  adopt  a  policy  which  would  enable  them  to  utilize  all  of 
their  property  in  keeping  with  the  quality  and  character  of  the 
property,  and  for  the  common  good?  To  use  this  same  property  !j 
for  recreation  purposes  would  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult  jj 
problems.  Only  in  keeping  such  responsibility  will  park  commis- 
sions become  active  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  into  existence  within 
their  own  city  those  institutions  which  will  provide  adequately  and 
sanely  for  the  recreational  desires  of  the  entire  city. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  A.  Fisk 

Superintendent 
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A.  B.  Metzdorp,  Division  Public  Recreation,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

In  answer  to  the  following  problem: 

A  man  in  the  East  has  become  interestedx  in  a  small  private 
g^round,  120'  by  190',  located  where  many  people  pass  the  ground 
sach   day,  with  a   very   large   number  of   children   living  within 

quarter  of  a  mile  radius. 

A  definite  plan  for  the  equipment  of  this  playground  is  desired 
and  also  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  playground 
:or  one  year  and  keeping  it  in  ideal  shape.  There  is  a  good  grass 
turf  on  the  ground  at  the  present  time.  The  thought  is  that  the 
playground  is  to  be  made  as  beautiful  as  possible,  that  no  expense 
is  to  be  spared  in  providing  for  details  of  comfort,  such  as  a  can- 
vas covering  to  shelter  the  sand  bin;  any  hedge  or  fence  provided 
hould  be  such  as  to  make  the  playground  as  attractive  as  possible. 

t  the  present  time,  the  ground  is  simply  a  level  vacant  lot  with 

>  shade  trees. 

The  plan  should  be  such  that  it  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
ihe  contractors  or  workmen  chosen  to  carry  out  the  plans  and 
fhould  have  an  estimate  for  each  item  called  for  as  well  as 
in  estimate  for  the  expense  of  running  the  playground  for  the  first 


Drainage — In  order  to  insure  the  very  best  results  the  ground 
ihould  be  so  drained  from  the  wading  pool  and  sand  bins  as  easily 
;o  carry  off  the  water  to  sewer  connection.  Experience  shows  the 
jest  way  to  make  the  play  space  is  to  have  it  sHghtly  convex  with 

fall  of  four  inches  in  a  hundred  feet  from  center. 

Surfacing — Assuming  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  turf, 
fvhich  makes  the  very  best  playground  surface,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  plan  for  any  special  surfacing.  However,  in  case  that  the 
;urf  should  be  removed  or  worn  off,  leaving  a  dusty  surface,  we 
•ecommend  the  following.    It  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  cities 

ith  success. 

Excavate  carefully  with  reference  to  character  of  sub-soil, 

I  an  effort  to  secure  good  drainage.    If  sub-soil  is  clay,  fill  in  with 

2"  of  cinders.     If  sub-soil  is  sandy,  fill  in  with  4"  of  cinders. 

.oil  and  pack  cinders  down  firmly.     Upon  this  surface  place  a 
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layer  of  stone  2"  deep,  stone  measuring  from  1-2''  to  i  1-4''  in 
diameter.  The  stone,  like  the  cinders,  must  be  firmly  rolled  and 
packed.  Upon  this  stone  surface  place  to  the  depth  of  1"  the  fol- 
lowing mixture: 

Cork  pieces  1/8"  to  1/  4"  in  diameter        i6^%  by  weight 
Sand  33>^%  by  weight 

Stone  pieces  ilf6"  to  if^"  in  diameter        i6^%  by  weight 
Asphalt  2>Z}i%  by  weight 

(1.87  lbs.  of  asphalt  used  for  each  sq.  ft.) 
These  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  mechani- 
cal asphalt  mixer,  such  as  is  used  by  road  builders.     Spread  this 
mixture  and  rake  evenly,  rolling  by  hand  roller  weighing  between 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  pounds.     After  the  mixture  is 
well  rolled  spread  over  the  surface  a  very  light  covering  of  sharp 
sand  or  crushed  granite.     This  covering  soon  tramples  into  the 
mixture  and  leaves  a  fine,  smooth  surface.    The  cost  of  the  play- 
ground surface  just  described  may  be  stated  as  sixty  cents  to  one 
dollar  per  square  yard,  exclusive  of  grading  and   foundation  of 
cinders  and  stone.     The  merits  of  the  above  surface  are  these: 
It  will  endure  for  years  without  care. 
It  is  perfectly  dust  and  mud  proof. 
It  can  be  washed  with  a  hose. 
It  will  skin  the  knees  or  cut  the  hands  less  than  any  other 

playground  surface. 
It  may  be  marked  readily  and  permanently  for  games  and 
will  not  wear  out  playground  balls  so  rapidly  as  other 
playground  surfaces. 
The  second  recommendation  for  playground  surfacing  is  as 
follows:     The  playground  surface   should   be    soft    and    porous, 
yet  firm  enough  to  run  and  romp  about  on  without  digging  holes 
or  creating  dust.     Many  so-called  road  building  compositions  are 
of  oil  ingredients  and  if  used  on  any  kind  of    surface    make    the 
immediate  use  of  the  playground  impossible  until  the  surface  has' 
absorbed  it.     If  used  on  a  clay  or  other  loam  surface  a  crust    is 
created.    In  Philadelphia  they  have  used  the  following :    a  product  ^ 
called  Glutrin.     It  is  a  refined  by-product  of  the  wood-pulp  in- 
industry.     It  is  soluble  in  certain  chemicals  and  the  pulp  makers' 
use  it  so  that  they  may  rid  the  chemicals  of  cellulose.     In  addi- 
tion to  action  as  an  adhesive  when  it  dries,  it  acts  as  an  extremely 
powerful  bond  so  that  when  moistened  with  water  and  then  dried 
it  continues  to  be  adhesive  and  then  recements  almost  indefinitely. 
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The  cost  of  this  material  is  as  follows:  In  quantities  of  less  than 
carload  the  material  is  sold  at  15c  per  gallon  of  10  1-2  lbs.  In 
carload  lots  the  price  is  14c  per  gallon.  One  gallon  will  cover  two 
jquare  yards.  The  above  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  Phila- 
delphia and  some  other  cities  and  can  be  recommended  as  a  good 
playground  surface. 

Fencing — We  recommend  an  ornamental  wire  fence  with  an 
attractive  entrance.  Artistic  beauty  can  be  added  by  planting  a 
privet  hedge  just  inside  the  fence.  In  the  rear  of  the  playground 
wre  would  recommend  a  solid  construction  so  as  to  offer  backs 
for  the  benches  along  the  wading  pool  and  a  screen  for  the  dress- 
ing rooms  for  boys  and  girls  on  either  side.  This  can  be  made  of 
w^ood  construction. 

Shade — As  we  understand,  there  are  no  trees  or  shrubbery  of 
any  kind  on  this  plot  of  ground  and  we  recommend  that  a  pergola 
Dver  the  benches,  baby  swings  and  sand  bins  be  erected  to  offer 
a  support  for  some  fast  growing  vine  which  can  be  planted  early 
in  the  spring.  To  insure  the  proper  protection  from  sun  and 
weather  during  the  time  that  these  vines  may  be  growing,  an 
.wning  may  be  placed  over  the  top  of  the  pergola  covering  the 
jand  bins,  baby  swings,  and  benches. 

Planting — In  order  to  make  the  spot  as  attractive  as  possible 
for  small  children  shrubbery  should  be  planted  in  the  corners. 

Drinking  Fountains — Recommend  sanitary  bubbling  drink- 
ing fountain  low  enough  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  smallest  child. 

Wading  Pool — Experience  shows  that  concrete  in  New 
England  is  affected  by  the  frost  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  number 
of  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  out  practically  the  whole  of 
the  base  of  the  pool  and  install  new  concrete  within  a  year  or 
two.  The  preference  for  tarvia  is  shown  because  this  construction 
allows  for  a  give  and  take  of  heat  and  cold  and  up  to  date  has 
proven  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  This  particular  pool  is  18"  deep 
at  the  center,  going  to  zero  at  the  ends.  The  construction  of 
the  wading  pool  is  as  important  a  problem  as  the  surfacing  of  the 
playground.  The  usual  method  is  to  make  them  of  concrete  about 
7"  thick.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  when  a  wading  pool  is 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  drainage  of  water  in  the  vicinity  or 
any  place  where  moisture  can  collect  near  or  under  the  cement  dur- 
bg  the  winter,  the  spring  thaws  cause  the  frost  to  break  the  con- 
crete, which  usually  means  patchwork  jobs.  Excavate  in  the 
soil  not  less  than  2  feet  and  fill  with  cinders.    These  should  be  rol- 
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led  and  packed  tight.  Over  this  a  light  coat  of  coarse  trap  rock 
about  I  1-4"  in  diameter.  This  coat  should  not  be  too  thick, 
just  enough  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  cinders.  Next  sprin- 
kle over  a  good  supply  of  tarvia  very  hot  so  as  to  go  through  the 
rock  and  bind  into  the  cinders.  Then  place  a  fine  coat  of  fine 
rock  1-6"  in  diameter,  which  should  be  rolled  or  stamped 
firmly  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  embedded  in  the  tarvia  and  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  the  coarse  rock.  Just  enough  fine  rock  to  be 
easily  rolled  and  pressed  into  open  spaces  will  make  a  successful 
and  desirable  surface.  Next  a  coat  of  tarvia  very  hot,  to  seal  over 
the  surface.  Over  this  enough  coarse  sand  to  keep  the  tar  from 
running  because  of  the  concave  nature  of  the  pool.  Finally  roll 
with  a  heavy  roller  and  let  dry.    The  merits  of  the  above  are  these: 

It  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

The  frost  will  not  attack  it  and  break  it  up,  as  the  tar  will 
give  and  take. 

It  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

It  presents  as  smooth  a  surface  as  concrete. 

It  keeps  the  water  sweet  and  clean. 
We  recommend  that  a  curbing  6"  high  be  placed  all  around 
the  pool,  next  to  a  2'  concrete  sidewalk.  On  the  sand  box  side 
of  the  pool  another  6"  curbing  making  a  2'  concrete  walk  be- 
tween the  curbing  of  the  pool  and  the  curbing  of  the  sand  bins; 
this  in  order  to  give  the  children  room  to  run  around  the  pool  and 
also  to  keep  the  sand  from  being  thrown  into  the  water.  The  sand 
bins  should  be  separated  by  6''  concrete  curbing.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  in  building  sand  boxes.  They  should  have  a  con- 
crete base  and  be  lined  with  cement.  Sea  sand  or  marble  dust  or 
molder's  sand  is  the  best  to  use  in  the  sand  boxes. 

There  should  be  a  2'  concrete  walk  between  the  sand 
box  and  the  mothers'  benches  along  the  fence.  In  this  arrangement 
we  feel  that  mothers  or  nurses  can  easily  take  care  of  the  children 
while  either  in  the  sand  boxes  or  the  wading  pools.  The  pergola 
over-hanging  the  whole  gives  them  plenty  of  shade  during  the  hot 
weather. 

Toilet  facilities  are  intended  for  both  boys  and  girls  on  either 
side  of  the  pergola. 

Tables — Portable  tables  and  small  benches  should  be  provided 
so  that  they  can  be  moved  about  the  playground  for  quiet  games 
or  for  hand  work  or  occupation  work  of  all  kinds. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  playground  apparatus  suggested  on  the 
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plan  with  the  prices  and  specifications  necessary  for  installation. 
We  suggest  that  the  pipe  for  this  arrangement  could  be  purchased 
in  the  city  where  this  playground  exists.  The  specifications  below 
cover  the  cost  of  special  fittings  and  equipment  in  general 

2-#  J   12  Swing  outfits  @  $150  $300.00 

2-#  J  K  Swing  Outfits  @  $  50  $100.00 

2-#  J  K  Special  frames  each  with  6  #  HK 

Swings  @$  55  $110.00 

2-#  C  W  Slides  @  $  50  $100.00 

2-#  K  W  Slides  @  $  35  $  70.00 

i-#  L  See  Saw  Outfit  @  $  50  $  50.00 

i-#  R  S  Rock-a-bye  Swing  @  $ioo  $100.00 

The  above  apparatus  includes  all  fittings  but  not  the  galva- 
nized iron  pipe  which  can  be  purchased  in  the  city  where  the  ap- 
paratus is  to  be  erected 

344' of  3"  pipe  @40C  $137-00 

408'  of  2"  pipe  @  20c  $  81.00 

Wading  Pool — Excavation — Labor — Materials  $200.00 

Labor  and  materials  for  dressing  rooms  and  shelter  $275.00 

Ornamental  wire  fence  @  50c  per  running  foot  $256.00 

Shrubbery  $150.00 

Drinking  font.  $  35.06 

Supervision : — For  one  play  year 

During  April,  May  and  part  of  June  while  the  schools  are 
in  session  it  would  require  two  hours  per  day  of  supervision 
from  3:30  to  5:30,     also  during  September,   October  and 
November.     During  part  of  June,  all  of  July  and  August  it 
would  require  six  hours  per  day  of  supervision  from  9  to 
12  and  2  to  6.     Figuring  the  supervision  at  the  following 
rates:    (144  working  hours  per  month)  (6  hr.  day) 
One  woman  at  $40  per  month 
One  woman  at  $50  per  month,  during  July,  August 
One  man  at  $50  per  month,  part  of  June 
One  woman  at  $40  per  month,  during  April,  May 
One  woman  at  $50  per  month,    part    of    June    and    also 

September,    October,    November 
One  woman  at  $40  per  month  $198.00 

One  woman  at  $50  per  month  248.00 

One  man  at  $50  per  month  125.00 

One  caretaker  at  $36_^per  month  288.00 
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Supplies : 


2  volley  balls 

@$3.oo 

$  6.00 

2  light  weight  basket  balls 

©fo.oo 

$  6.00 

I  light  weight  soccer  ball 

@    2.50 

$  2.50 

6  5 -inch  gas  balls 

@  i.oo 

$  6.00 

I  doz.  bean  bags  5  inches  square 

$  3.00 

2  sets  rope  quoits 

@    I.oo 

$  2.00 

I  tennis  marker 

@    1.50 

$  1.50 

I  bbl.  lime 

$  300 

2  #  14  indoor  baseballs 

@     .70 

$  140 

Garden  hose-rake-wheelbarrow-spaden 

etc 

$25.00 

4  low  tables — portable 

@  3  00 

$12.00 

Handwork  materials  such  as  reed, 

raffia,  yarn. 

cane,  sewing  cards,  games 

$150.00 

Total 

$3041.40 

Incidentals, 

Grading,  sewer,  labor  and  material  for    installation 

of  apparatus 

458.60 

$3500.00 
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The  desirability  of  fencing  playgrounds  particularly  in  con- 
gested districts  is  pretty  generally  accepted  by  playground  au- 
thorities from  the  point  of  view  of  the  protection  of  the  children 
;ind  the  apparatus,  for  purposes  of  supervision  and  discipline 
and  for  giving  the  playground  individuality  and  making  of 
it  a  unit. 

The  fencing  of  playgrounds  in  twenty-one  cities  visited  by  a 
worker  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
4ca  showed  wide  variation  in  style  and  material  used,  ranging 
from  the  rough  unpainted  solid  board  fence  or  the  six-foot 
wooden  picket  fence  to  the  wire  or  iron  picket  fences  which  are 
felt  to  be  probably  the  most  desirable  types  of  fencing. 

Types  of  On  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  playgrounds 

Fencing  which  were  fenced  the  following  types  of  fenc- 

ing w^ere  in  use: 
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Iron   coping    (4'    high) 73 

Wooden,  soHd   (5'-7'  high) 40 

Woven    wire 39 

Brick  (5'-7'  high) 8 

Poultry  wire    (5'-7'   high) 8 

Wooden  picket    (4'-5'  high) 4 

Woven  wire,  cement  posts  (6'-8'  high) 3 

Hedge    2 

Height  of  It   was    found    that   the    average    height   of   the 

Fences  fences  whether  of  board,  iron,  mesh  or  chicken 

wire  was  approximately  five  and  one-half  feet. 
]n  some  instances  it  has  been  felt  wise  to  have  the  fence  some- 
what higher  and  one  city  is  planning  to  adopt  a  ten-foot,  sixteen 
and  eighteen  gage  poultry  wire  fencing  with  a  two-inch  mesh. 
Fences  are  made  unclimbable  by  adding  to  the  height  of  the 
ences  and  putting  on  arms  projecting  up  and  out  from  the  top 
of  the  fence.  Along  these  arms  are  usually  stretched  three 
Darbed  wires.  To  add  these  arms  and  the  barbed  wire  costs 
only  a  few  cents  per  lineal  foot  if  they  are  constructed  when  the 
rest  of  the  fence  is  being  built. 

Cost  The    cost    of    fences    varies    greatly,    depending 

upon  the  material  used.  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
Pittsburgh  wire  fence  five  feet  high  with  a  one  inch  by  three 
nch  mesh.  The  cost  of  110  posts  and  60  rods  of  fencing  was 
^245.85 — $180.95  of  this  amount  representing  the  cost  of  the 
;>osts,  $64.90  the  expenditure  for  the  fencing. 

A  five-foot  iron  coping  fence  in  Jersey  City  was  erected  at  a 
:ost  of  $1.90  per  foot.  In  a  number  of  cities  some  saving  has 
Deen  effected  by  having  the  wire  or  iron  picket  fence  across  the 
ity  side  of  the  playground,  the  remaining  sides  being  inclosed 
vith  wooden  picket  or  solid  board  fencing. 

Anchoring         The  anchoring  of  the  posts  is  a  crucial  point  in 
)f  Posts  fence  construction  since  the  rigidity  of  the  posts 

is  more  vital  than  the  kind  of  fabric  used.  Prob- 
ibly  the  most  secure  method  of  anchoring  posts  is  to  set  them 
n  an  anchoring  of  cement  three  feet  deep  and  from  twelve  inches 
:o  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  rounded  at  the  top  so  that  the 
ivater  will  not  work  around  the  sides  of  the  posts. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

RECREATION  AND  THE  CHURCH 
By    Herbert    Wright    Gates.     Published    by    University    of    Chicago    Pi(^< 

Price,  $1.00 

The  author  writes  of  play  and  recreation  as  having  actual  and  direc 
religious  and  educational  value — a  point  of  view  greatly  to  be  desired 
though  not  always  found  in  those  carrying  on  recreation  in  churclic^ 
"The  boys'  club  has  been  maintained  simply  as  a-  bait  to  lure  the  uinvai ■^ 
youngster  within  reach  of  the  'distinctive  religious'  activities  of  the  churcj 
or  Sunday  school,  so  that  there  the  'real  spiritual  work'  may  be  done.  Game 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  reading-rooms,  and  various  other  social  and  recrea 
tional  facilities  have  been  provided  in  the  same  spirit.  Such  have  usuall^ 
failed.  Successfully  to  conduct  such  features  requires  an  amount  of  care 
ful  planning,  wise  leadership,  and  consecrated  service  difficult  to  secure  fo; 
an  enterprise  estimated  to  be  of  secondary  importance." 

"The  church  that  says  to  its  young  people:  'Play,  by  all  means ;  despis< 
not  any  form  of  wholesome  amusement,  rightly  used ;  but  be  master  o 
your  play,  not  its  slave;  preserve  your  own  self-respect  and  that  of  youi 
Maker  and  God;  scorn  to  degrade  yourself  by  any  form  of  unworthy  amuse 
ment,'  will  find  its  message  respected  and  its  precepts  followed  more  gen- 
erally than  we  sometimes  surmise." 

"It  is  safe  to  adopt  the  principle  that  the  church  should  not  invest  its 
time,  effort,  and  money  in  any  individual  piece  of  work  that  can  be  dont 
as  well,  or  possibly  better  by  other  agencies  or  by  all  working  together." 

Fundamentals  of  play  theory  and  procedure  are  given  and  some  fifteer 
reports  from  various  churches  now  doing  progressive  recreation  work. 


"Fun-Ful"  Apparatus  in  Use 
in  New  Orleans  Beauregard  Playground 

A  ''CAME"  BOY 

The  boy  standing  in  the  trapeze  is  a  wonder.     He  has  lost  both  feet 

but  can  do  all  sorts  of  "stunts"  on  "Fun-Ful"  Apparatus 

More    than    forty  states    and    three  foreign 

countries  are  using  **Fun-Ful"  equipment 

We  have  all  necessary  Outdoor  Equipment  and  Athletic  Goods 

WRITE   FOR   FREE     CATALOG 

HILL-STANDARD  MFG.  CO.,rr^&E'R"sirN!i*ND: 
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JUST  READY 

Recreation  and  the  Church 

By  Herbert  W.  Gates 

Play,  games  and  sports  are  the  open  doors  to  the  real  boy  and  girl,  and  they  furnish  the  best  op 
portunities  for  moral  and  religious  training.  A  guide  for  all  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  community.  T'We  know  a  community  where  there  are  boys  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
'HELPED',  and  who  cannot  be  easily  drawn  into  the  church.  This  book  should  meet  the  needs 
of  just  such  a  community."  lxiv  +  186  pages,  cloth;  $1.00,  postage  extra  (weight  11  ounces) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CoroNA 


Is  a  six-pound  silent  partner 
that  makes  routine  a  habit. 
With  it  your  business  reports 
and  accounts  as  well  as  your 
personal  correspondence  arc 
attended  to  promptly. 

Corona  eliminates  worry. 

Cost  with  case,  $50.00 

Write,  phone  or  caU  for  booklet 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

141  W.  42d  St.     Tel.  Bryant  7150 

Opposite  Hotel  Knickerbocker 


RECREATION 

CONGRESS 

MILWAUKEE,   WISCONSIN 

November  20-23,  1917 

Reports  of  Past  Work 

A  Vision  of  Future  Work 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June  25— Aug.  3,  for 

Playground  Training 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School 

A  Normal  School  for 
Playground  Workers 

Class  Rooms  overlook  Lake  Michigan 
Credits  toward  Diploma.  Folk  Dancing. 
Pageantry.  Games.  Story  Telling,  Gym- 
nastics. Playground  Practice.  Strong 
Faculty,  Accredited.  For  Illustrated 
Bulletin    address 

REGISTRAR.  Box  71 

616-22  So.  Miducan  Blvd.        CHICAGO 

Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  18 
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Review  of  Reviews 
The  Alberta  Girls  Also  Play  Basket  Ball 
of  the  principal  at  the  right 


Review  of  Reviews 

The  Alberta  Schoolboys'  Basket  Ball  Team 


^Hedd^, 


PLANNING  A  PLAYGROUND 

The  problems  with  which  you  are  confronted  in  planning  your  ne^ 
playgrounds  have  probably  been  worked  out  over  and  over  again  by  us. 

Our  service  in  planning  your  equipment  incurs  no  expense  or  obliga 
tion.     It  reflects  our  43  years'  practical  experience. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W."  It  is  a  recognized  guide  on  Playground  Equipmer 

FRED  MEDART  MFC.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cymnasium  Outfitters  Steel  Locken 


What  part  does  the  Victrola  play  in  your  school? 

tionv  is  the  time  to  plan  a  definite  listening  course  for  next  year,  based  upon  the 

Victrola  and  Victor  Records. 

You  will  find  excellent  help  in  formulating  a  special  Victrola  course  by  consult- 
ing the  new  1918  edition  of  a 

New  Graded  List  of  Records  for  Children  in  Home  and  School. 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  272  pages,  beautifully  illustrated;  it  contains  a  list  of 
over  1000  Victor  Records,  with  descriptive  notes  classified  according  to  use  in 
various  grades  and  subjects.  Have  you  formed  a  circulating  Record  Library  for 
your  schools? 

Remember  that  the  Victrola  has  become  an  indispensable  servant  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  used  to  illustrate  and  vitalize  the  lesson  ir 
Literature,  History  and  Geography.  It  is  used  for  Physi- 
cal Education,  Nature  Study,  Penmanship,  Typewriting, 
Voice  Culture,  Ear  Training,  Opera  Study,  Music  History, 
and  the  study  of  Orchestral  Instruments.  From  Victor 
Records,  the  boys  in  our  Army  and  Navy  are  learning 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  French. 

No  school  is  too  remote  for  the  Victrola  to  bring  to  its 
occupants  the  golden  tones  of  Caruso  and  Melba,  the  bril- 
liant violins  of  Maud  Powell  and  Jascha  Heifetz,  the  piano 
of  Paderewski,  and  the  great  instrumental  masterpieces 
played  by  the  world's  most  famous  bands  and  orchestras. 

With  this  world  of  opportunity  for  real  culture  at  your  door,  can  your 
s^pool  afford  to  be  without  a  Victrola  and  a  well-planned  course? 

Ask  )^our  Victor  dealer  to  supply  you  with  copies  of  "A  New  Graded 
List"  and  "The  Victrola  in  Rural  Schools,"  or  send  a  postcard  to  the 


Victrola  XXV,  $7S 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  i;  n*.  in 
use,  the  liorn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  r.  d  the 
cabinrtcan  he  lorkerl  m  protect 
it  frdin  ■  net  .->•"!  fr  •-  scuous 
use  by  Irresponsible  r«^op'- 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Victrola. 


Pleftse  mantioa  Thb  Playground  when  writins  to  adyerlisers 


»lr# 


Templeton,  Mass 

A  CHALLENGE  FROM  THE  CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS  TO  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  IN  A  THRIFT  STAMP  CONTEST.   (See  Page  111) 


Chautauqua,  LKew  York? 

A  BEAUTIFUL  WOODED  PLAYGROUND 


®()e  ^lapgrountr 
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The  World  At  Play 


Patriotic  Service. — "Never 
before  has  recreation  been  so 
dtally  necessary  to  the  Hfe  of 
;he  world.  A  play  leader  con- 
ributes  nobly  and  patriotically 
;o  the  service  of  the  country 
vhen  she  prepares,  by  careful 
raining,  to  do  her  part  in  the 
onservation  of  the  nation.  For 
lur  children  are  our  future 
aen  and  women  and  that  they 
lay  grow,  we  must  provide  the 
lUtlet  for  natural  impulses  and 
urround  them  with  an  atmos- 
)here  of  happiness." — Bulletin 
i  the  Baltimore  Training 
school  for  Recreation  Workers 

Time  Both  for  Work  and 
*lay. — Lincoln  E.  Rowley  in- 
roduces  his  annual  report  of 
ecreation  activities  in  East 
)range,  New  Jersey,  as  fol- 
>ws: 

"Since  the  declaration  of  war 
y  the  United  States  the  Board 
•f  Recreation  Commissioners 
as  been  without  any  precedent 
>  guide  it  in  formulating  the 
olicies  to  be  pursued.  The 
ommissioners  believe,  however, 
bat  nothing  within  reason 
liould  be  omitted  that  would 
minister  to  the  happiness  of 
mall    children;    that    the    older 


children  and  younger  adoles- 
cents should  be  directed  in  help- 
ful athletics  and  turned  to  a 
thoughtful  interest  in  the  coun- 
try and  those  defending  it  in 
arms ;  that  older  boys  should 
have  better  opportunities  for 
play  and  physical  training  dur- 
ing their  recreation  hours  but 
that  they  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  spend  so  much  time 
on  play  that  it  interferes  with 
their  taking  a  responsible  part 
in  the  world's   work." 

Speeding  Up  Shipbuilding. 
— Edward  A.  Filene,  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  an  address  be- 
fore that  body  at  Chicago, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
community  organization  to 
place  all  of  the  people  of  the 
ship  building  cities  back  of  the 
Government  in  the  great  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  through.  He 
emphasized  particularly  the  ne- 
cessity of  adequate  amusement 
and  leisure-time  facilities  if 
labor  conditions  were  to  be 
such  as  to  give  maximum  effici- 
ency. 

War  Service  in  Grade 
Schools. — The      public      school 
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children  of  Rockford,  Illinois, 
have  made  and  turned  over  to 
the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  the  following  articles 
for  the  boys  at  Camp  Grant: 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
field  note  pads  v^ith  oil  cloth 
covers  and  pencils  already 
sharpened  for  use.  Each  one 
cost  five  cents  to  make. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  let- 
ter-cases, v^ith  pencils,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes  to  match, 
sure  to  give  much  pleasure  to 
the  soldiers.  The  material  for 
each  case  cost  eight  cents. 

Forty-three  checker  boards, 
covered  with  oil  cloth,  made  to 
fold  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
carried  into  the  trenches,  or 
wherever  the  boys  may  have  a 
few  moments  to  forget  the  war. 
The  material  for  these  cost  ten 
cents  each. 

Thirty-six  pin  holders  made 
out  of  scraps.  Each  holder  has 
a  supply  of  pins. 

Over  There. — Among  the 
recreation  workers  of  this 
cotftitry  who  are  serving  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France  are 
George  Ellsworth  Johnson,  of 
Harvard,  and  E.  B.  De  Groot, 
of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Luther  H.  Gulick  spent  some 
time  abroad  as  special  emissar- 
ies   of    the    Y.  M.  C.A. 

The  Pageant  of  Freedom. — 
The  pageant  given  before 
30,000  spectators  in  San  Diego 


last  fall  is  available  under  ce 
tain  conditions  for  use  in  othi 
communities.  Information  mz 
be  secured  from  the  authc 
Arnold  Kruckman,  San  Dieg 
California. 

Migratory     "Movies."- 

North  Carolina  has  develop( 
a  system  of  providing  movii 
pictures  for  rural  communiti 
at  prices  they  can  pay.  Tl 
circuit  is  covered  by  an  aut 
mobile  with  a  miniature  electr 
plant.  Each  "unit"  costs  $3,0( 
of  which  the  State  pays  on 
third.  Ten  communities  i 
Sampson  County  guarante( 
$225.00  each  and  made  mon* 
at  an  admission  price  of  t( 
cents. 

Community  Music  at  Wicl 
itca. — A  capacity  audience,  wi 
hundreds  unable  to  get  in,  i: 
dicated  the  enthusiasm  Wichi 
feels  for  its  Sunday  afternoc 
musical  programs.  A  bar 
concert,  interspersed  with 
number  of  vocal  solos,  and  tl 
singing  of  the  Hallelujah  Cho 
us  by  the  Wichita  chorus  i 
200  voices  made  up  the  pn 
gram. 

George  Sim  to  Sacrament 
— Sacramento,  California,  hi 
formed  a  Board  of  Playgrour 
Commissioners  to  direct  tl 
recreation  in  parks,  pla; 
grounds,  and  in  the  scho^ 
yards  after  school,  on  holiday 
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and  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

George  Sim,  who  has  served 
in  the  South  Park  Recreation 
System  in  Chicago  and  later  in 
the  Playground  Department  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  called  to 
executive  leadership  for  this 
new   position   at    Sacramento. 

More  and  more,  throughout 
America,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  centralize  recrea- 
tion administration  and  hun- 
dreds of  cities  will  follow  this 
experiment  in   Sacramento. 

Swimming  Pool  the  Slogan. 
— American  Education,  Albany, 
quotes  from  a  bulletin  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology : 

"A  suitable  slogan  after  the 
war  would  be — *a  clean  swim- 
ming pool  and  a  large  ball  field 
for  every  boy  and  girl.'  It 
also  adds,  for  young  children, 
the  sand  pile  and  mud  pies  and 
ring-around-a-rosey  in  yard  or 
garden  where  sunshine  is,  and 
the  air.  There  should  be  some 
degree  of  persistent  participa- 
tion in  the  most  intensely  active 
and  absorbing  kinds  of  play 
that  makes  for  strength  and, 
what  is  more  important  by  far, 
for  the  will  to  use  strength  to 
the  limit." 

Child  Welfare  in  Dallas.— 
Almost  every  agency  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  remotely  connected  with 
Child  Welfare  joined  in  the 
Child     Welfare     Campaign     of 


Education,  conducted  by  the 
Civic  Federation. 

"To  arouse  and  educate  the 
public  that  the  child  may  have 
his  just  rights: 

To  be  well  born; 

To  be  well  nurtured; 

To  have  a  happy  childhood; 

To  be  physically  cared  for; 

To  be  well  educated." 

Child  Welfare  as  war  service 
was  the  basis  of  the  plea  as  in- 
dicated by  the  following  call 
in  the  Dallas  Survey: 

"The  percentage  of  young 
men  who  are  physically  unfit  is 
revealed  with  terrifying  clear- 
ness in  examinations  for  war 
service.  Some  form  of  neglect 
in  birth,  childhood  and  youth 
has  produced  most  of  this  dis- 
ability. The  faults  lie  a  gen- 
eration back  of  us.  These 
faults  not  only  continue  today, 
but  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions shocks  us  into  the  belief 
that  the  demands  of  war  will 
lay  dread  hands  on  the  lives 
of  the  children. 

"We  are  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  We  have  a  big  de- 
cision to  make.  Shall  we  give 
our  whole  time  and  thought 
and  energy  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  War,  or  shall  we 
give  some  serious  thought  and 
action  to  the  protection  of  this 
new  generation  on  whose 
shoulders   will   rest   the   destiny 
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of  our  country  twenty  years 
hence  ? 

"This  is  not  a  question  to  be 
answered  by  Government  or 
laws.  It  must,  if  democracy 
means  anything,  be  answered 
by  the  people — all  of  them — the 
people  who  are  the  government. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions was  the  child — well-born, 
well-nurtured  and  well-trained 
— such  an  invaluable  asset  as  it 
is  today.  In  a  larger  measure 
than  ever  before  the  children  of 
this  generation  are  the  hope  of 
the  nation  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence.  In  like  measure  they 
may  be  the  menace  of  the  na- 
tion's life." 

Wants  the  Best. — Edward 
Kraft,  of  Red  Bluff,  CaHfornia, 
has  not  only  donated  space  for 
a  playground  for  the  children 
of  his  community,  and  funds 
for  proper  equipment,  but  has 
sent  the  committee  of  Red  Bluff 
citizens  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  playground 
to  all  the  notable  playgrounds 
about  San  Francisco  to  get 
suggestions  from  experienced 
workers. 

Fulfills    Its    Purpose.— The 

Community  Building  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  which  was  opened 
+hree  years  ago  by  a  company 
formed  for  the  purpose,  has 
been  such  a  success  that  the 
Washington     Board     of     Trade 


has  purchased  it  for  a  perma- 
nent institution. 

Warren  R.  Jackson  writes  oi 
it: 

"The  building  is  fulfilling  its 
purpose  admirably  and  is  no\N 
universally  recognized  as  th< 
community  center,  as  was  tht 
hope  of  the  promoters  in  tht 
beginning.  It  is  located  or 
Main  Street  about  one-hali 
square  below  the  Court  House 
and  is  readily  accessible  fron 
all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  twc 
stories  in  height  and  contain: 
on  the  first  floor  a  general  read 
ing  and  assembly  room,  a  din^ 
ing-room  for  members  of  th( 
Board  of  Trade  and  theii 
guests,  a  bakery  shop  and.  ai 
insurance  office.  The  revenu< 
from  the  renting  of  the  room: 
used  by  the  insurance  offic( 
and  the  bakery  shop  amount: 
to  approximately  $50  pei 
month,  which  aids  very  mater 
ially  in  taking  care  of  the  main 
tenance  expenses.  On  th( 
second  floor  are  two  office: 
used  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  office  of  the  County  Agri 
culturist  and  a  suite  of  twc 
rooms  used  as  ladies'  rest 
looms.  One  of  these  rooms  ii 
equipped  as  a  nursery  and  ha: 
proved  quite  attractive  to  wO' 
men  visitors  in  the  city  witl 
small  children. 

"As  an  indication  of  the  gen 
eral  use  which  is  made  of  th( 
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ucture  by  the  residents  of 
;  community,  it  is  interesting 

note  that  last  year  an  avei- 
2  of  three  hundred  and  nine 
rsons  per  day  availed  them- 
ves  of  the  facilities  of  the 
ilding.  On  one  occasion 
rtn  meetings,  each  one  en- 
i\y  foreign  to  all  the  others, 
re  held  in  the  building  on 
:  same  evening.     In  the  rear 

the  Community  Building  a 
e  public  hitching  yard  is 
intained  for  the  benefit  of 
:  farmers." 

Community  House  in  Rut- 
id,  Vermont.  >—  Ex-Gover- 
•  John  A.  Mead  about  two 
irs  ago  presented  the  Con- 
gational  Church  in  which  he 
s  a  deacon  with  a  corner  lot 
m  which  stood  a  three-story 
:k  residence.  Adjoining  the 
ise  he  built  a  gymnasium 
h  dressing-rooms  and  shower 
hs,  and  added  a  tennis  court 
side.  This  property  is  real- 
ig  the  wish  of  the  donor  that 
should  become  a  "general 
ter  for  wholesome  recreation 
[  social  opportunity." 
?ake  Down  the  Fences 
[untarily. — A  bill  has  been 
oduced  in  the  New  York 
[islature  authorizing  mayors 
appoint  a  commission  to  se- 
e  the  consent  of  owners  of 
rate  property  to  the  removal 
fences  separating  yards,  so 
'  such  yards  may  be  used  as 


playgrounds.     No     expense     to 
the  city  is  provided  for. 

The  plan  has  been  tried  in 
London,  where  it  has  provided 
hundreds  of  grounds  for  play 
safe  from  the  traffic  of  the 
street. 

The  People  Want  Them.— 
Perhaps  the  biggest  boost  neigh- 
borhood center  work  has  had  in 
Milwaukee  came  as  a  result  of 
a  movement  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Board  to  close  these 
centers  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays.  One  week  after 
the  resolution  was  adopted  the 
friends  of  neighborhood  center 
work  appeared  before  the  Board 
to  speak  against  the  proposed 
closing.  So  urgent  were  the 
arguments  presented,  so  elo- 
quently did  the  neighborhood 
center's  supporters  plead  its 
cause  and  so  effectively  did  the 
results  of  six  years  of  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant 
for  the  people  speak  for  them- 
selves, that  the  matter  did  not 
even  come  to  a  vote. 

Making  American  Citizens. 
— An  Americanization  cam- 
paign has  been  conducted  by 
the  Extension  Department  of 
the  Board  of  School  Directors 
of  Milwaukee  in  an  effort  to 
induce  foreigners  to  enter  the^ 
night  schools  and  Americaniza- 
tion classes.  Under  the  slogaru 
"Learn  more,  earn  more,"  for- 
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eign-born  men  and  women  are 
being  urged  through  dodgers 
extending  the  invitation  in  six 
different  languages  to  attend  the 
English  classes  which  are  be- 
ing held  in  ten  of  the  schools. 

"Become  a  United  States 
citizen"  is  the  invitation  prof- 
fered by  two  of  the  schools 
through  their  Americanization 
classes.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  eighteen  lessons  en- 
titles the  would-be  citizen  to  a 
certificate  which  he  may  pres- 
ent to  the  judge  upon  applying 
for   his   citizen's   papers. 

Window  Cards  for  Garden- 
ers.— Mr.  R  E.  Wolfe,  acting 
director  of  the  Municipal  Rec- 
reation Committee  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  has  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  Adminis- 
trator, suggesting  that  some  sort 
of  official  recognition,  possibly 
a  window  card,  be  given  to  all 
persons  doing  gardening  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1918;  also 
that  this  recognition  possess  na- 
tional significance  and  indicate 
that  the  workers  are  engaged 
in  national  war  service. 

In  South  Bend  497  vacant 
lot  gardeners  and  about  5,000 
home  gardeners  were  enrolled 
last  year.  Complete  figures  on 
the  produce  of  these  gardens 
are  not  available  but  many  re- 
ports have  been  made  and  on  a 
conservative  estimate  based  up- 
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on  the  average  production. 
Home  and  Vacant  Lot  Carder 
ers  together  produced  a  tot? 
of  $60,000  worth  of  produ( 
within  the  city  limits  of  Soul 
Bend. 

Liberty  Bonds  as  Gardf 
Prizes. — The  National  Agrict 
tural  Prize  Commission,  220  \i 
57th  St.,  N.Y.,  has  begun  a  mov| 
ment  to  bring  under  cultivati( 
all  available  unoccupied  pro 
erty  in  cities.  After  arrangi; 
with  the  municipal  administt 
tion  and  committees  of  privt 
owners  for  the  use  of  unocc 
pied  land,  it  will  make  an 
cational  campaign  throug^hc 
the  city. 

The   actual   work   of   culti' 
tion    will   be   carried    on    eitl 
by     individual     housewives 
neighborhood    committees, 
neighborhood     committees 
raise  the  food  for  the  consun 
tion  of  their  own  members  i 
the   families  in  their  respect 
neighborhoods.        Three      fif 
dollar    Liberty    bonds    will 
awarded    during    the     Sumr 
months  to  committees  report 
the    best    results    in    city 
dening. 

Gardening  on  the  PI 
grounds. — At  Elmwood  Pc 
East  Orange,  New  Jen 
about  three  acres  were  plou 
cd  and  marked  for  planting 
74  different  people  planted 
tatoes.     The    soil    was    not 
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e  best  but  all  the  gardeners 
orked  hard  and  produced  a 
,ir  crop.  The  Board  of  Rec- 
ation  Commissioners  paid  the 
ist  of  preparing  the  ground 
id  furnished  seed  at  cost,  each 
.rdcner  agreeing  to  contribute 
le-fifth  of  his  crop  to  the  Red 
:oss.  The  cost  to  the  Board 
IS  less  than  the  expenses  in- 
rred  during  the  previous  year 
r  mowing  the  grass  and  as 
ere  were  about  five  acres  left 
r  play  no  serious  interfer- 
ce  with  the  normal  activities 
this  play  field  resulted.  A 
lendid  neighborhood  spirit 
is  one  of  the  by-products  of 
is    experiment. 

At  the  Oval,  the  splendidly 
uipped  playground  and  ath- 
ic  field  of  which  East 
•ange  is  so  justly  proud,  a 
monstration  garden  20'  x  40' 
is  planted  in  front  of  the 
and  stand  and  the  worker  in 
arge  gave  much  helpful  ad- 
re  to  many  people  about  soils, 
,nting  and  the  proper  care  oi 
jetable  gardens.  Where  flow- 
ng  plants  previously  flour- 
ed, tomatoes  and  cabbages 
re  raised,  thousands  of  cab- 
je  plants  being  sold  at  a  nom- 
.1  price.  The  saving  on  flow- 
ng  plants  and  the  receipts 
)m  cabbage  plants  and  garden 
:etables  more  than  met  the 
it  of  the  gardening. 
tate  Aid  for  Gardens. — To 


encourage  home  gardening 
throughout  the  State  of  New 
York  an  arrangement  has  been 
effected  whereby  Cornell  Uni- 
versity v/ill  give  $150  and  the 
State  $100  to  aid  in  the  garden- 
ing-work of  any  community  in 
New  York  State  which  will 
raise  $100  and  engage  a  full- 
time  worker  for  the  summer. 
New  York  State  is  bound  to 
do  its  part  valiantly  in  helping 
to  feed  our  alHes. 

Play  Ends  and  Court  Be- 
gins.* —  Judge  George  W. 
Wagner,  the  juvenile  court 
judge  for  Berks  county,  spoke 
at  the  father  and  son  banquet 
at  the  Berkshire  Hotel  last  eve- 
ning and  told  some  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  judge  in  the 
juvenile  court. 

"There  are  200  boys  and  girls 
in  the  hands  of  the  juvenile 
court  at  this  time.  They  are 
under  probation.  Ninety  or 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  this  num- 
ber are  boys. 

"I  am  not  here  to-night  to 
speak  on  a  theoretical  matter, 
but  on  a  practical  matter.  When 
the  playgrounds  are  closed  in 
the  winter  time  the  boys  come 
into  court.  During  July  and 
August,  when  the  playgrounds 
are  open,  there  are  very  few 
hearings  held.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  organization  we 

*  Extract  from  Reading,  Pa., 
Herald 
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have  here,  the  playgrounds, 
takes  care  of  the  boys  at  that 
period  of  the  year. 

"Thus  we  have  a  practical 
demonstration  of  what  can  be 
done.  I  v/ant  to  add  that  dur- 
ing the  eight  or  nine  years  that 
I  have  been  the  juvenile  judge 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  Boy 
Scout  brought  before  me. 

"We  find  that  boys  that  come 
before  us  have  a  disposition 
just  exactly  like  your  boy  or 
my  boy.  Not  ten  per  cent  of 
the  200  under  our  care  at  this 
time  are  vicious.  They  are 
the  creatures  of  circumstance, 
and  the  circumstance  generally 
is  the  want  of  proper  care." 

Judge  Wagner  went  on  to 
tell  of  the  work  he  had  done 
in  finding  new  homes  foj   boys. 

"I  remember  a  case  of  a  boy 
being  brought  to  court.  The 
father  was  called  in,  too.  I 
found  that  the  alleged  crime 
took  place  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. I  asked  the  father 
whether  he  went  out  with  his 
boy  and  associated  with  him. 
He  told  me  he  was  busy;  that 
he  had  his  dogs  on  the  moun- 
tain exercising  them.  A  boy 
v/ill  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  father. 

"The  requisites  for  a  boy 
are  his  home  and  his  associ- 
ates." 

A  Helpful  Suggestion. — 
Elizabeth  O'Neill,   Philadelphia, 


in  discussing  the  subject,  '! 
Playground  Ball,  in  Mind  < 
Body  for  February,  1918,  sa 
"The  Physical  Training  ] 
partment  of  the  Philadelp 
Board  of  Public  Education 
decided  to  use  a  smaller  i 
ball,  the  outer-seam  soccer  , 
sociation  Football  for  all  gai 
formerly  requiring  the  use 
the  basket  ball  and  foot  ball, 
will  be  more  durable,  and  be 
used  for  all  purposes  we  th 
it  will  help  tremendously 
lessen  the  problem  of  di; 
pline  occasioned  by  kicking 
wrong  ball.  We  feel  the  c 
dren  themselves  will  get  a  I 
ter  idea  of  proper  vali 
through  the  contrast  betw 
the  volley  ball  and  soccer 
strongly  typifying  the  str( 
aid  the  weak. 

"We  shall  requisition  for 
Philadelphia  Schools  and  PI 
grounds  three  balls,  the  vol 
ball,  baseball  (indoor)  and  1 
outer-seam  soccer,  which 
shall  call  the  playground  b 
and  shall  await  with  inter 
results  to  be  obtained. 

"The  following  is  an  extr 
from  a  letter  from  a  mai 
facturer  in  reply  to  our  requ 
for  his  opinion  of  the  propoi 
change : 

"Replying  to  your  let 
would  say  the  change  that  ) 
contemplate  making  of  using  o 
seam  soccer  balls  instead  of  b 
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ket  balls,  in  our  judgment  is  a 
wise  one — it  will  not  only  sim- 
plify your  problem  of  ordering 
e^oods,  but  it  will  also  be  help- 
ful in  enabling  you  to  use  one 
type  of  ball  for  the  different 
sports  such  as  dodge  ball  and 
captain  ball. 

"  'There  is  also  another  prob- 
lem that  you  have  not  thought 
of,  and  that  is,  the  question  of 
price.  If  you  adopt  an  out- 
seam  soccer  ball  for  general  use 
you  will  be  able  to  save  some 
money,  as  there  is  not  as  much 
material  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  type  of  ball  as 
there  is  in  a  basket  ball,  conse- 
quently you  would  be  able  to 
save  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  soccer  ball  and  the 
basket   ball.'" 

Ring  Ball.  —  Edward  A. 
Werner,  Houghton,  Michigan, 
has  developed  a  modification  of 
basket  ball  for  use  in  play 
rooms  where  the  ceiling  is  too 
low  for  the  regulation  game. 
Further  information  may  be  se- 
cured  from   Mr.   Werner. 

Japanese  Neighborhood 
House  Report^The  report  of 
The  Yurin  En  or  House  of  the 
Friendly  Neighbor  shows  inter- 
esting views  of  recreation  ac- 
tivities which  are  often,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  English  speak- 
ing Dramatic  Society,  linked 
with  international  education. 
Boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  a  kinder- 


garten, playground,  library, 
Saturday  entertainments  are 
among  the  activities  reported 
by  the  House. 

First  Playground  in  Lima, 
Peru. — The  last  day  of  the  old 
year  witnessed  the  opening  of 
Lima's  first  public  playground, 
equipped  for  games  and  sports. 

Alaskan  Gardens. — "Agri- 
culture is  being  developed 
through  school  gardens  with 
very  gratifying  results.  These 
school  gardens  may  be  found 
in  almost  every  section  of 
Alaska  and  through  this 
agency  not  only  the  interest 
of  the  younger  generation  is 
being  stimulated,  but  that  of 
the  entire  village.  The  energy 
expended  on  their  gardens  will 
bring  especially  good  returns 
this  year  when  the  prices  of 
food  of  all  kinds  are  almost 
prohibitive." — Extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  1917 

A  Visitor  from  Japan. — Mr. 
N.  Tsukamoto,  who  has  long 
been  connected  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  is  now  on  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  anxious  to  study 
parks  and  playground  systems 
with  a  view  to  preparing  rec- 
ommendations for  his  own  city. 
He  is  a  member  of  a  Walking 
Society  in  Kobe  and  has  been 
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interested  in  planning  out  paths  contains  besides  many  news 
through  the  rolling  hills  just  notes  of  recreation  activities 
outside  of  Kobe  which  would  here  and  there  three  major 
make  possible  the  most  beauti-  articles  upon  park  recreation: 
ful  vistas  and  views.  Before  Park  Recreational  Activities  by 
the  city  spreads  too  far  out  on  J.  R.  Richards,  giving  Chicago's 
the  rolling  country  they  want  to  experiences  and  achievements; 
plan  for  playgrounds.  At  first  Municipal  Athletics  in  St. 
this  work  will  be  undertaken  Louis  by  Rodowe  H.  Abeken 
by  a  private  organization  and  outlining  the  development  of 
when  in  this  way,  they  demon-  city-wide  football,  basket  ball, 
strate  the  value  of  playgrounds,  track  and  field  athletics  and 
they  hope  that  the  city  will  other  sports ;  and  Municipal 
take  them  over.  Golf  at  Seattle,  by  Roland  Cot- 
Official  Organ  of  Park  Su-  terill,  describing  the  beautiful 
perintendents. — The  second  course  and  the  way  maximum 
issue  of   Parks  and  Recreation  use  of  it  is  being  developed. 


Street  Play  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Neighborhood  Center 

Ruth  R.  Pearson,  Director  in  Charge,  Girls'  Activites,  Bureau  of 
Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Beaches,  Chicago,  111. 

Street  play  presents  itself  to  recreation  workers  everywhere 
as  the  fundamental  and  universal  problem  upon  which  their  work 
is  based,  for  to  know  the  industrial  and  social  conditions  of  a 
given  neighborhood  is  not  more  essential  to  intelligent  recreation 
service  than  to  understand  the  life  of  its  streets.  Orderly-minded 
citizens,  vaguely  aware  of  the  network  of  small  parks  and  play- 
grounds covering  Chicago,  are  occasionally  surprised  to  find  small 
boys  running  about  in  vacant  lots.  "Have  we  not  the  finest  play- 
ground systems  in  the  world?"  they  ask.  "Why,  then,  should  any 
child  be  found  upon  the  street?"  Such  is  the  experience,  I  sup- 
pose, of  every  town  and  city  which  sees  before  its  eyes  the 
practical  working  out  of  some  attractive  theory.  Certain  facts 
refuse  to  fall  as  rapidly  as  expected  into  the  pigeon  holes  prepared 
for  them,  and  we  find  that  analysis  and  questioning  must  still  go 
on.     Recognizing  these  facts,  a  systematic  investigation  was  made 
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during  six  months  of  last  year  into  the  spontaneous  activities  in 
progress  outside  the  municipal  playgrounds  of  Chicago,  as 
observed  and  reported  by  the  women  assistant  directors  in  each 
neighborhood.  No  attempt  was  made  to  count  the  children  seen, 
nor  to  divide  them  as  to  age  or  sex.  The  aim  was  to  determine 
what  games  were  played,  what  interests  occupied  the  boys  and 
girls  under  conditions  of  perfect  freedom.  The  observers,  alert 
to  what  was  going  on  about  them,  simply  noted,  from  day  to  day, 
each  new  activity.  These  reports  gathered  in  monthly  and  sum- 
marized, indicate  u:e  range  of  such  activities,  their  seasonal  rota- 
tion, and  order  of  popularity  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  and 
show  xhat  the  street  play  of  children  and  young  people  is  due 
not  to  any  one  cause,  but  to  many. 

The  presence  of  street  games  and  neighborhood 
What  Are  They  pjg^y^  although  a  phenomenon  of  great  interest 
Playing  and  How  j   .  ^  •  .  -i 

and  importance,  is  not  necessarily  so  serious  an 

indictment  of  the  child  welfare  agencies  as  it  would  at  first  seem. 
The  streets  are  dangerous,  for  certain  types  of  play  especially, 
such  as  baseball,  kite  flying,  and  tag.  These  must  never  be  forced 
into  the  public  highway,  for  lack  of  space  elsewhere.  But,  under 
the  most  ideal  conditions,  can  it  be  possible  that  children,  full  of 
the  play  impulse,  will  ever  confine  their  activity  entirely  to  tlvj. 
area  within  the  fence  line  of  any  playground?  One  of  the  main 
functions  of  directed  play  is  to  enrich  the  whole  life  of  the  child, 
to  give  to  him  his  birthright  of  traditional  games,  together  with  high 
standards  of  sportsmanship,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  fund  of 
play  knowledge  upon  which  he  can  draw  at  any  time,  wherever 
he  may  be.  "Doorstep  games,"  so-called,  constitute  a  distinct 
group,  encouraged  by  play  leaders  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
played  at  home,  among  parents,  neighbors,  and  playmates,  sub- 
stituting purposeful  activity  for  loafing  The  question,  it  seems, 
is  not — "Are  children  playing  on  the  streets?"  but — "What  are 
they  playing,  and  how?" 

To  understand  the  significance  of  the  following  study  it  is 
lecessary  to  know  something  of  the  recreation  centers  in  connec- 
:ion  with  which  it  was  carried  on.  Chicago's  system  of  munici- 
pal playgrounds  has  been  greatly  expanded  within  the  last  two 
f^ears.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  with 
he  Bureau  of  Parks,  Playgrounds,  and  Beaches,  forty  school 
'■ards   have   been   graded,    equipped    with    apparatus,    small    field 
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houses,  and  opened  to  the  public  as  supervised,  year-round  cen- 
ters. In  many  neighborhoods,  but  not  yet  in  all,  the  school 
buildings  are  in  use,  during  the  winter,  as  community  centers, 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  playgrounds, 
however,  are  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Parks  and  Playgrounds, 
each  ground  being  in  charge  of  a  director,  assistant  director 
(woman),  and  attendant,  appointed  under  the  city  civil  service. 
In  a  few  cases  active  neighborhood  associations  furnish  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  organization  of  activities  expressing  common 
local  interests.  The  beginnings  of  a  new  era  of  community  life 
can  be  seen,  but,  needless  to  say,  many  problems  remain  to  be 
adjusted.  With  the  dedication,  during  1916  and  1917,  of  these 
forty  new  centers,  the  municipal  system  was  brought  to  a  total  of 
69  playgrounds,  55  of  which  are  in  school  yards  throughout  the 
city.  The  playground  is  no  longer  for  the  congested  district  only. 
In  residence  suburbs  and  along  the  boulevard  its  appeal  is  before 
the  people,  linking  them  as  never  before  with  the  problems  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  public  school.  It  is  in  connection  with 
these  grounds,  that  the  question  of  street  play  is  here  considered. 
A  classification,  with  reference  to  the  play- 
Five  Types  ground  system,  of  the  "neighborhood  survey  of 
o  treet  ay  ^j^^  activities"  conducted  during  the  summer 
of  1917,  tends  to  establish  five  main  groups,  viz:  (1)  plays  and 
games  of  little  or  no  organization,  which  can  be  played  outside  as 
well  as  in  the  playground;  (2)  those  which  for  various  reasons 
cannot  be  played  within  the  ground;  (3)  activities  carried  on 
under  conditions  over  which  the  playground  can  have  no  con- 
trol; (4)  those  confined  to  the  streets  because  of  playground  rules, 
restrictions,  necessary  discipline  and  (5)  those  which  should  be 
included  in  the  playground  schedule  but  are  not,  because  of 
insufficient  space,  facilities,  or  leadership. 

First,  among  activities  requiring  neither  supervision,  leader- 
ship, nor  a  large  number  of  players,  and  which  therefore  can  be 
played  as  well,  from  the  child's  point  of  view,  outside  as  in  the 
playground,  we  find,  (a)  simple  imaginative  plays,  such  as  horse, 
dolls,  soldier,  house;  (b)  games  of  individual  skill,  hop 
scotch,  jacks,  marbles,  bouncing  ball,  and  quiet  guessing  games; 
and  (c)  group  games  of  low  organization,  such  as  tag,  hide-and- 
seek.  New  York,  and  a  very  few  of  the  traditional  singing  games. 
Of  the  82  distinct  activities  reported  during  June- July,  the  three 
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most  popular  were  respectively  hop  scotch,  jacks,  and  "O'Leary," 
(a  bouncing  game), — all  games  of  individual  skill,  requiring  a  con- 
crete surface.  For  such  play  the  sidewalks  are  convenient,  while 
a  playground  offers  no  particular  advantage  except  when  tourna- 
ments are  arranged,  as  has  been  done  in  many  grounds.  A  tourna- 
ment within  the  ground,  moreover,  means  increased  interest  in  the 
^ctivity  outside,  and  groups  will  be  found  all  over  the  neighbor- 
lood,  absorbed  in  practice. 

In  the  second  group,  i.  e.,  activities  which  are  impossible  or 
mpracticable  for  playground  use,  we  have  two  types,  (a)  the 
ndividual  occupation  involving  play  apparatus  excluded  from  the 
ground  and  (b)  the  group  game  of  low  organization  for  any  rea- 
on  undesirable  within.  Examples  of  the  former  are:  bicycle 
iding;  roller  skating;  use  of  pushmobiles,  wagons,  and  hoops; 
:ite  flying;  batting  flies,  (with  hard  ball);  "junking"  (collecting 
iTOod,  coal,  copper)  ;  throwing  (stones,  snow  balls)  ;  playing  in 
^ater  and  mud,  and  with  the  bricks,  lumber,  and  sand  about  new 
wildings;  making  bon-fires  and  other  such  pursuits.  Among  the 
roup  games  impracticable  in  many  small  playgrounds,  for  lack  of 
3ace,  or  because  of  danger  to  other  children,  are:  Run,  Sheep, 
\un;  Duck-on-a-rock;  Shinney;  Peg.  Activities  under  both  these 
eads  appeal  to  strong,  fundamental  instincts  of  childhood,  and 
)me  part  of  the  time  of  every  normal  child  is  sure  to  be  devoted 
I  them.  Kite  tournaments  and  roller  skating  races  have  been 
mducted  under  supervision  of  the  playground  directors,  in  larger 
len  spaces  outside  the  playgrounds,  in  recognition  of  the  popular- 
of  these  sports. 

We  come  next  to  the  third  group,  which  includes  activities  carried 
under  conditions  over  which  the  playground  can  have  no  direct 
|ntrol.  Children  are  often  prohibited  by  their  parents  from  going 
the  playground,  for  fear  of  injury,  or  because  they  are  wanted 
thin  call,  or  in  order  that  they  may  care  for  younger  brothers 
d  sisters  near  home.  These  may  play  any  of  a  wide  variety  of 
tnes,  including  those  above  mentioned.  Other  children  may  be 
in  playing  along  the  streets  going  to  or  coming  from  the  play- 
)und,  or  while  loitering  on  errands.  Moreover,  the  attractions 
the  street  itself  cannot  be  entirely  overcome.  Advertising  dis- 
ys,  carnivals,  "the  movies,"  and  commercialized  amusements  of 
sry  sort,  over-stimulating  and  often  harmful  to  the  child,  ap- 
il  to  his  love  of  adventure  and  will  not  be  denied.     With  these 
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the  playground  competes,  and  its  competition  is  increasingly  suc- 
successful,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  attendance. 

Among  activities  of  the  fourth  group,  those  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  streets,  because  of  necessary  discipline  within  the 
playground,  are  included  the  smoking  of  cigarettes,  gambling, 
and  the  unrestricted  association  of  young  people,  accompanied  by 
"fooling,"  flirting,  and  more  serious  results.  The  normal  desire 
of  boys  and  girls  for  social  contact,  the  lure  of  the  theatre,  the 
cheap  substitutes  it  offers  in  place  of  the  high  ideals  of  life  for 
which  they  seek,  and  the  tragic  outcome  of  such  conditions,  have 
been  studied  for  us  by  Jane  Addams,  in  her  great  work,  The 
Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.  Until  we  learn  to  order 
and  control  our  streets  this  problem  will  continue  to  demand  at- 
tention. The  playground  cannot  permit  gambling  and  smoking 
within  its  bounds,  but  it  can  and  does  overcome,  in  case  after 
case,  the  tendency  toward  these  activities,  while  to  provide  amplei 
opportunity  for  wholesome  association  among  people  of  all  ages, 
should  be  the  one  chief  aim  of  every  recreation  system.  i 

Th       O     ht  Finally,   by   the    above   process    of    elimination' 

to  Be  within  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  two  im- 

the  Playground  portant  groups  of  activities,  at  present  carriecj, 
on  largely  in  the  commercial  establishments,  the  large  parks  and 
the  homes;  or  in  streets,  back  yards,  and  vacant  lots;  which  an!; 
desirable,  have  wide  social  possibilities,  and  should  be  a  part  o{ 
the  program  of  every  neighborhood  center.  These  include,  (a'l 
the  few  highly  organized  games,  such  as  baseball,  handball,  and 
tennis,  which  are  played  outside  the  playgrounds;  and  (b)  clui! 
and  group  activities  of  a  general  nature — talking,  storytelling! 
listening  to  music,  singing,  dancing.  There  are  very  definitf 
reasons  why  these  are  carried  on  only  in  a  rudimentary  wa}! 
within  the  playgrounds.  Lack  of  space  excludes  baseball  an| 
tennis,  which  will  probably  always  be  confined  to  the  larger  park?^ 
Competition  along  such  lines  can  however  be  organized  through 
the  local  center,  thus  encouraging  wider  participation  and  use  c'f- 
the  more  distant  facilities.  Most  important  of  all,  for  th'^^ 
development  Of  n-eighborhood  spirit  and  the  crystallization  cl 
community  consciousness  about  the  common  center,  are  the  clu 
and  group  interests,  which  bring  together  old  and  young.  The; 
are  at  present  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  schc 
buildings,  a  difficulty  which  awaits  only  the  realization  amoiii: 
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of  our  need.  The  demand  of  the  future  is  for  the  association  of 
citizens,  for  purposes  of  civic  discussion,  participation  in  music, 
dancing,  dramatics — all  the  ways  of  expression  which  have  in 
them  the  possibility  of  development  into  high  forms  of  com- 
munity art;  and  this  demand  can  be  met  only  by  perfecting  the 
iquipment  of  the  public  school,  and  throwing  it  open  as  the 
leople's  center. 

Street  play  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  these  all-inclu- 
ive  problems  it  opens  up.  What  should  our  attitude  as  play 
eaders  be  toward  the  small  boy  building  bon-fires  in  a  vacant 
ot — toward  the  small  girl  absorbed  in  Sky-blue  upon  the  smooth 
.sphalt  of  the  street?  We  must  be  alert  to  distinguish  the 
undamental  character  of  these  activities;  to  classify  them,  both 
relation  to  their  meaning  for  the  child,  and  as  a  commentary 
n  the  organized  play  life  of  the  community.  Every  street  activity 
either  morally  desirable  or  undesirable.  If  undesirable  we 
lUst  recognize  that  here  is  work  to  do — a  negative  expression  to 
crowded  out  by  the  appeal  of  a  positive,  constructive  one.  If 
lorally  desirable,  the  pursuit  will  fall  in  one  of  two  groups — 
Ither  (1)  those  sports  and  occupations  for  some  reason  not 
3und  within  the  play  center,  or  (2)  those  which  are  so  popular 
iside  the  fence  lines  that  they  are  carried  on  spontaneously  out- 
de.  For  some  forms  of  play  the  streets  are  very  dangerous. 
'o  prevent  these  the  only  effective  method  is  that  of  constant 
.blic  education  along  "Safety  First"  lines,  combined  with  ample 
Hicity  for  all  recreation  facilities.  When  this  has  been 
:hieved,  should  we  not  recognize,  in  group  2  above,  proof  of  the 
lue  of  directed  play;  and  resolve  to  bring  as  many  as  possible 
the  activities  noted  under  group  1  within  the  scheme?  A 
:her  type  of  leadership  may  be  the  need.  More  probably  the 
anization  of  athletics  and  games  can  be  improved,  to  measure 
to  the  standards  of  child  interest,  and  the  active  cooperation 
neighbors  enlisted  to  make  permanent  the  ideals  of  sportsman- 
ip  attained.  Not  until  all  group  play  about  the  homes  and 
ant  spaces  of  a  city  reflects  a  spirit  of  clean,  active,  joyous 
f-expression  can  the  play  leader  ship  his  oars  and  sit  back 
inst  the  cushions,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  that  this  day  can 
er  wholly  arrive  which  keeps   him,   eager,   fascinated,   at   his. 
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Survey  of  Street  Play  near  101  Grounds 


Order   oe    Popui,arity: 
1st— Run,   Sheep,   Run     ...   14 
2nd— Bicycle     riding       ....  12 
Playing  house      ....    12 

3rd— O'Leary 10 

Roller    skating 9 

Ball 8 

Jacks         8 

Kites         8 

Baseball         6 

Hop  Scotch 6 

Minding  babies 6 

Hide  and  Seek 5 

Tag    (It) 5 

Crocheting 4 

Playing  soldier 4 

Pushmobiles 4 

Baby  (Bunny)  in  the  Hole  .  3 
Bounce      out      (Bounce      back, 

Come    back)       .     .     .     .  •   .     3 
Clap  in — Clap  out       ....     3 

Peg 3 

Reported  once  each: 

Blind    (boys    with    tree    branches 

large  enough  to  hide  behind) 
Bonfire  and  potato  roasts 
Bouncing  balls 
Buttons 
Colors 
Colors  Steps 
Digging  trenches 
Ditch 

Embroidering 
Farmer  in  the  Dell 
Follow  the  Leader 
Football 
Forfeits 

Fox  Lost  His  Track 
Going  to  store 
Grocery  store 
Hand  tag 
Hockey 
Indoor  ball 

"Junking"  wood,  coal,  iron 
Kelley 

Lagging   stones 
Last  tag 
Lead  Man 
Lemonade-stands 
Marbles 
Kew  York 
Numbers 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 
Paper   dolls 
39  Grounds.       101  Activities 

:Singing   games 5 

Games  of  individual  skill  .  .  12 
Games  of  low  organization  .  35 
Games  of.  high  organization     .     5 


Fish    (Fishing, — Fishing,    Fish- 
ing,  All   Night)    .         .     .     . 

Playing    school 

Red   Light    

Statue       

War 

Bluebird         

Briar    Rosebud 

Cheese   It 

Dolls         

Duck-on-a-rock 

Hand  ball 

Hoops 

I    Spy 

Jack,     Jack,     Show    Your     Ligh 

Jumping    rope 

Piggy 

Playing    circus 

Sand   play     .      .      .      .      . 

Scrub        

Shooting   craps 

Playing  fireman 

"       policeman 

"       school 

"        show 

"        store 

"       Red      Cross      nurse 
caps) 

"        robber      (goal     for     ja 

"        with  mechanical  toys 
Pies 

Prove  It 

Ring  around  A-Rosy 
Selling  lemonade  for  Red  Cross 
Shaking   dice 
Stingo 
Stones 
Stoop  tag 
Shuttle  Relay 
Tip,    Tap   the    Iceman 
Taking  car  numbers 
Tapping    for   white    horses 
Teacher 

Telling  stories   (original) 
Ten  Steps 
Tennis 
Time 

Three   Dukes 
Wheeling   go-carts 
Tricycles 
Washington 


Imaginative  plays        .... 

Guessing   games 

Activities    involving    equipment 
Miscellaneous 
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A  Thrift  Stamp  Contest 

Arthur  Le^land,  B.  P.  E.,  Templeton,.  Massachusetts 

Promoting  the  sale  of  thrift  and  war  savings  stamps  may  be 
made  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  war  recreation  program 
of  any  town  or  city.  Recreation  directors  understand  the  details 
attending  the  organization  of  competitive  contests.  That  a  stamp 
contest  run  like  a  baseball  league  can  be  made  a  wildly  hilarious 
game  is  shown  by  the  experiment  worked  out  in  Templeton,  a 
little  village  of  400  souls  up  in  the  hills  of  Massachusetts,  not  far 
from  Camp  Devens. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  challenged  the  Boy  Scouts  to  this  con- 
test which  resulted  in  twenty-eight  boys  and  girls  selling  the 
equivalent  of  3524  thrift  stamps  in  twenty-eight  days,  bringing  in 
$881  for  the  government.  The  contest  started  in  a  raging  bliz- 
zard, was  followed  shortly  by  a  workless  week  and  workless 
Mondays  which  reduced  the  available  funds  of  the  community. 
The  trolley  system  was  buried  in  snow  for  two  weeks  so  that  the 
fathers  of  the  children  were  obliged  to  walk  twelve  miles  to  and 
from  their  work  in  the  next  village,  the  children  walked  to 
school  where  formerly  they  had  ridden.  None  of  these  obstacles 
dampened  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  contest  progressed  and 
the  children's  zeal  and  achievement  suggests  the  query,  if  twenty- 
eight  boys  and  girls  can  sell  3524  stamps  in  twenty-eight  days 
under  such  conditions  how  many  could  the  twenty  million  school 
children  of  the  country  sell  in  seasonable  weather? 

The  challenge  was  presented  with  a  bit  of  pageantry  which 
did  much  to  stimulate  and  maintain  interest.  The  Scouts  are  at 
lease  by  their  camp  fire;  the  girls,  friendly  tribes  of  Indians, 
arrive  on  snow-shoes  after  a  long  trip  from  Washington  and  their 
leader  sounds  the  following  call  to  arms: 

"Harken,  Oh  ye  Scouts;  I  Wilnitahnie  of  the  Kenesto  Camp 
Fire  Girls  bring  tidings  and  a  challenge. 

"Ye  have  heard  of  the  great  war,  of  the  Huns,  devastaters  of 
homes,  destroyers  of  firesides,  murderers  of  women,  slayers  of 
children.  Our  Great  White  Father  at  Washington  has  spoken  to 
lis  his  children.  He  tells  us  that  peril  approaches  our  beautiful 
shores,  nay  is  here  already,  stalking  among  us.  Our  enemy  is  as 
lumerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  and  as  ruthless  as  the  cold 
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north  wind.  Our  own  homes  and  camp  fires  are  threatened. 
Already  our  braves,  our  warriors,  our  brothers  are  on  the  war 
path. 

"That  they  may  have  food  and  clothing  and  weapons  where- 
with to  fight,  our  Great  White  Father  has  spoken  and  bids  that 
his  people  lend  to  him  of  their  treasure  and  wampum  that  he  may 
make  his  and  our  warriors  invincible.  Can  our  protectors  turn 
back  the  savage  foe  with  much  brave  talk?  Shall  they  go  forth 
to  fight  empty  handed  ?  No !  Not  while  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and 
Boy  Scouts  can  help ! 

"Our  Great  Chiefs  at  Washington  have  said  that  two  billion 
dollars  must  be  saved  and  loaned  to  the  government  that  our 
braves  and  warriors  may  go  prepared  to  meet  the  foe  and  keep 
him  away  from  our  homes.  This  means  that  $16.50  must  be 
secured  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

"You  scouts  have  in  times  past  done  noble  work  selling 
liberty  bonds;  we  the  Kenesto  Camp  Fire  Girls  hereby  challenge 
you  to  a  friendly  contest  in  selHng  Thrift  Stamps,  and  as  a 
token  of  this  challenge — as  is  the  custom  among  our  tribes  we 
hand  you  this  bundle  of  arrows — see  they  are  peace  arrows  and 
blunt  signifying  that  this  contest  is  to  be  a  friendly  one. 

"I  hold  here  a  bundle  of  war  arrows — pointed  and  sharp,  the 
color  of  blood,  tipped  with  death.  These  are  for  the  Huns  should 
they  ever  land  on  our  shores. 

"  'Keepers  of  the  Arrows'  shall  be  those  who  win  this  stamp 
contest.  The  band  which  sells  the  most  stamps  shall  be  deemed 
bravest  and  best  fitted  to  hold  this  trophy  of  war  to  the  death 
against  the  time  when  our  country  may  call  even  us  Camp  Fire 
Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  to  defend  with  our  lives  these  shores  of 
'the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.' 

"Accept  ye  this  challenge  or  look  we  for  others  more  worthy 
of  conquest. 

"If  ye  accept  choose  now  two  chiefs  who  with  your  worthy 
Scoutmaster  will  meet  with  two  of  our  chosen  ones  and  our  Camp 
Fire  Guardian  and  arrange  for  the  details  of  the  contest." 

SCOUT  re:ply 

"Listen,  oh  ye  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  brother  Scouts.  Are  we 
chicken-hearted  children  that  we   should   fail  to  answer  the   call 
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of  our  Great  Chief  at  Washington?  When  patriotism  calls  a 
Scout  is  loyal. 

"Shall  we  acknowledge  ourselves  defeated  without  an  effort  by 
refusing  to  meet  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  this  contest?  Shall  we 
thus  brand  ourselves  as  craven? 

"Oh  no;  rather  will  we  be  'Keepers  of  the  Arrows.'  Never 
fear,  little  girls,  look  well  to  your  laurels,  ye  have  men  and  braves 
and  loyal  Scouts  to  meet — not  children  busy  with  their  toys. 

"I  move  that  we  accept  this  challenge  and  proceed  to  nominate 
two  captains." 

The  Guardian  and  Scoutmaster  then  purchased  stamps  at  the 
post  office.  The  postmaster  furnished  a  bulletin  board  and  ar- 
ranged to  keep  the  score  of  individuals,  teams  and  organizations 
in  the  office.  Owing  to  the  blizzard  the  boys  got  a  "head  start," 
only  two  of  the  girls  who  owned  snow-shoes  being  able  to  travel 
through  the  drifts.  Three  days  before  the  end  of  the  contest  the 
girls  were  eight  points  ahead.  The  boys  were  in  mortal  terror  of 
defeat  all  the  time  but  finally  won  out  by  68  points,  therefore 
demonstrating  themselves  to  be  "Keepers  of  the  Arrows."  Honors 
however  were  divided  as  one  of  the  girls'  teams  was  176  points 
ahead  of  the  highest  Scout  team;  the  girls  also  claimed  the  best 
individual  score,  Bernice  Brooks  having  sold  501  stamps,  77  more 
than  the  highest  Scout  record.  One  of  the  boys  said,  "the  con- 
test is  the  most  excitement  that  every  struck  the  town."  The 
girls  said  it  was  worth  all  the  effort  to  give  the  boys  such  a  scare. 

Back  Yard  and  Vacant  Lot  Gardens 
A  National  Necessity- 
Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  President  of  the  National  Emerg- 
ency Food  Garden  Commission,  in  an  article  in  The  Outlook  en- 
titled A  Munition  Plant  in  Every  Back  Yard,  points  out  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  indicated  in  the  statement  that  600,000 
men  trained  in  farm  work  have  gone  into  active  service  in  the 
army  or  navy.  This  must  inevitably  mean  that  1918  will  show  a 
more  serious  shortage  of  farm  labor  than  did  1917  when  the 
supply  failed  to  meet  the  demand. 

With  this  handicap  in  sight,  the  back  yard  and  vacant  lot 
garden   becomes   more   than   ever   a   war   garden   and   a   national 
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necessity.  The  only  solution  of  the  food  problem — since  no 
scientist  has  ever  yet  discovered  a  substitute  for  food — is  an  in- 
creased production.  To  make  this  possible,  the  home  gardeners 
of  America  face  1918  with  a  responsibility  far  greater  than  that 
with  which  they  set  about  their  work  last  season. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors,  Mr.  Pack  points  out,  which 
play  important  parts  in  the  program.  The  first  is  the  necessity 
for  the  conservation  of  transportation.  As  far  as  possible  all 
food  should  be  grown  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place 
of  its  ultimate  use.  This  involves  the  cultivation  of  food  gardens 
at  every  home  and  on  every  inch  of  vacant  land  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Last  year  the  National 
Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission  reported  the  existence  of 
nearly  3,000,000  gardens  in  yards  and  vacant  lots.  This  year  to 
meet  the  increased  needs  there  should  be  5,000,000. 

A  second  factor,  and  this  a  very  favorable  one,  is  the  national 
daylight  saving  scheme  recently  adopted.  This  simple  plan  of 
turning  the  clock  forward  and  starting  the  day's  work  an  hour 
earlier  during  the  summer  months,  will  give  an  extra  hour  of 
daylight  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This  will  give  the  1918 
war  gardeners  a  great  advantage  over  1917's  experience. 

The  fact  that  home  gardening  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
gift  of  a  patriotic  people  to  a  nation  in  need,  gives  added  force  to 
the  service  and  provides  the  needed  stimulus.  The  motive  power 
provided  by  the  impulse  of  patriotic  service  is  strengthened  by 
the  feeling  that  war  gardening  is  an  enterprise  of  individual 
benefit.  Through  gardening  activities  Americans  in  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  households  have  learned  new  lessons  in  the  joy  of 
living.  Last  year's  excursion  into  home  gardening  was  to  many  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  delights  of  the  table  when  supplied 
with  vegetables  freshly  gathered  from  the  home  garden.  It  was 
also  a  journey  of  exploration  through  a  land  of  new  helpfulness 
and  strength  revealed  through  the  medium  of   outdoor  exercise. 

Because  of  a  number  of  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  securing  food  from  other  nations,  America  is  the  one 
country  upon  which  the  Allies  may  depend  for  the  feeding  of 
their  armies  and  populations.  To  enable  America  to  do  its  share 
our  home  gardeners  must  recognize  that  they  are  war  gardeners 
and  therefore  vital  to  the  success  of  the  armies.  They  must  pro- 
duce food  stuffs  on  a  tremendous  scale  with  the  incentive  that 
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unending  industry  on  their  part  will  be  the  price  of  world-wide 
freedom. 

It  will  be  none  too  much  if  two  or  more  war  gardens  are 
made  to  grow  where  one  grew  before.  By  the  same  logic  there 
must  be  universal  application  of  the  simple  principles  of  home 
canning  and  drying  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Last  year  the  house- 
holds of  America  produced  a  winter  supply  of  canned  goods 
amounting  to  more  than  half  a  billion  jars.  This  year  they  must 
make  it  more  than  a  billion. 

Neutrality  in  the  food  question  is  as  impossible  as  neutrality 
in  the  war  itself.  In  the  great  conflict  we  shall  win  or  lose  accord- 
ing to  our  solution  of  the  food  problem.  Let  us  then  plant  gard- 
ens as  never  before  and  grow  munitions  at  home  to  help  win  the 
war. 

Garden  Song 

(Written  to  the  tune  Over  There) 

Johnnie  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe; 
Mary  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row; 
Down  to  business  girls  and  boys, 
Learn  to  know  the  gardener's  joys. 
Uncle  Sam's  in  need,  pull  the  weed, 

plant  the  seed, 
While  the  sunbeams  lurk  do  not  shirk, 

Get  to  work. 
All  the  lads  must  spade  the  ground, 
All  the  girls  must  hustle  round. 

Chorus 

Over  there.  Over  there; 
Send  the  word,  send  the  word  over  there. 
That  the  lads  are  hoeing,  the  lads  are  hoeing. 
The  girls  are  showing  ev'rywhere. 
Each  a  garden  to  prepare. 
Do  your  bit  so  that  we  can  all  share, 
With  the  boys,  with  the  boys,  the  brave  boys, 
Who  will  not  come  back  'till  it's  over, 
Over  There. 
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Do  you  like  it?  It  is  the  "Spring  Song"  of  the  South 
which  is  going  solid  for  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army. 

The  enthusiasm  started  in  Kentucky  with  parades  at  Lexing- 
ton, one  for  white  children  in  the  afternoon  and  another  for 
colored  children  in  the  morning.  Martha  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  both  seven  years  old  and  colored,  were  in  the 
morning  parade. 

The  Louisville  parade  was  a  marvel  of  floats  and  banners 
and  it  started  things  going.  The  enlistments  are  coming  in  so 
fast  that  a  dozen  recruiting  sergeants  are  kept  busy  all  the  time. 

Texas  has  grabbed  the  idea  as  if  it  were  a  new  scheme  to 
develop  a  whole  new  state  full  of  oil-wells,  and  on  April  8th  there 
were  60,000  actual  enlistments  with  hundreds  pouring  in. 

Alabama  is  as  enthusiastic  as  Texas,  Birmingham  having 
started  with  an  enrollment  of  15,000  children  in  one  day.  Tennes- 
see is  falling  in  with  an  enlistment  so  big  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  count  it,  while  in  Kansas  400,000  children  are  clamoring 
for  the  green  ribbon  badge  of  the  Garden  Army.  California  is 
leading  the  Far  West  with  her  magnificent  enrollment. 

The  organizers  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are  going  all  over  the  country,  millions  of  children  are  ready  to 
fight  in  the  Home  Garden  Army.  It  is  Secretary  Lane's  idea  to 
have  five  million  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  in  every  city,  town 
and  village  in  the  country,  captained  by  40,000  teachers,  to  pro- 
duce as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  vegetables  and  small  fruits 
necessary  for  their  home  consumption. 

The  President  approves  the  design  of  Secretary  Lane  to 
arouse  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  to  "as  real  and 
patriotic  an  effort  as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  firing  of  cannon :" 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be  successful  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  arousing  the  interest  of  teachers  and  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  in  the  cultivation  of  home 
gardens.  Every  boy  and  girl  who  really  sees  what  the  home 
garden  may  mean  will,  I  am  sure,  enter  into  the  purpose  with 
high  spirits,  because  I  am  sure  they  would  all  like  to  feel  that  they 
are  in  fact  fighting  in  France  by  joining  the  home  garden  army. 
They  know  that  America  has  undertaken  to  send  meat  and  flour 
and  wheat  and  other  foods  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers  who 
are  doing  the  fighting,  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  making 
the  munitions,  and  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Western  Europe,  and 
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that  we  must  also  feed  ourselves  while  we  are  carrying  on  this 
war.  The  movement  to  establish  gardens,  therefore,  and  to  have 
the  children  work  in  them  is  just  as  real  and  patriotic  an  effort 
as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  firing  of  cannon.  I  hope  that  this 
spring  every  school  will  have  a  regiment  in  the  Volunteer  War 
Garden  Army. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson 


What  Can  Be  Done  in  Unpromising  Places 

A  citizen  of  California  offered  a  small  prize  to  the  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  of  the  State  to  be 
awarded  for  the  best  report  of  actual  work  accomplished  in  pro- 
viding recreation  during  one  year. 

Reports  came  from  far  and  near,  throughout  the  length  of 
California's  seven  hundred  miles.  What  these  noble  workers 
whom  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  are  doing  for  their  communities 
ought  to  make  a  shining  page  for  history.  To  start  or  to  stimu- 
late such  effort  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  prize  and  the  labor  of 
deciding  the  award,  in  any  state. 

One  school  decided  to  raise  $100  for  a  play  leader  for  the 
summer  months.  Most  of  it  was  amassed  by  saving  and  selling 
old  newspapers.  One  little  girl  nine  years  old  brought  in  200 
pounds.  An  operetta  given  to  make  up  the  deficit  increased  the 
sum  to  $122.30  instead  of  the  goal  of  $100. 

One  school  worked  on  backyard  play;  another  carried  on  a 
campaign  of  newspaper  publicity  regarding  the  neighborhood 
center  until  the  stay-at-homes,  fathers  and  mothers,  were  so  curi- 
ous they  had  to  come  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 

A  series  of  luncheons  for  the  discussion  of  better  recreation 
conditions  and  a  flower  and  plant  show  represented  one  school's 
activities.     The  flowers  were  sent  to  hospitals  after  the  exhibit. 

A  school  band  was  established  with  fifty-four  dollars  raised  by 
an  entertainment. 

A  recreation  committee  raised  twenty  dollars  which  was 
turned  into  sand-boxes  and  other  playground  apparatus  by  the 
manual  training  class.  A  colonial  dance,  all  of  the  dancers  in 
costume,  giving  the  dances  of  the  period,  was  a  delight  to  this 
same  group. 
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Another  school  gave  a  dance  for  its  alumni  and  afterward 
enlisted  them  as  volunteer  assistants  to  the  play  leader,  so  that 
the  play  of  the  district  was  vastly  increased.  The  mothers'  club 
responsible  for  this  activity  also  provided  chaperons  for  smaller 
group  dances  which  grew  out  of  the  neighborhood  center  dances. 

And,  lastly,  the  prize  winning  association  seemed  almost  to 
combine  all  these  things.  The  report  came  in  in  two  parallel 
columns,  "What  We  Found,"  and  "What  We  Did."  They 
"found"  little — not  even  enthusiasm — ^but  they  brought  that.  They 
raised  an  ungraded  school  to  a  graded  school.  They  obtained  an 
extra  tax  levy,  secured  $165.00  toward  the  salary  of  an  addi- 
tional teacher,  remade  the  library  and  bought  fifty  new  books. 
They  installed  two  drinking  fountains.  They  bought  a  grama- 
phone  and  a  player-piano.  Equipment  provided,  they  began  to 
make  good  use  of  it.  A  recreation  afternoon  was  celebrated 
each  week,  with  stories,  folk  dances  and  games.  Fortnightly 
dances  were  held  for  the  young  people  and  a  musical  afternoon 
for  the  children.  The  school  became  a  real  neighborhood  center — 
and  life  became  so  much  the  more  worth  the  living. 


Fourth  of  July  Program 

Josi:ph  l-itt,  President  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

8:30-9  or  9-9:30 — Flag  raising  on  local  playgrounds  for  all 

9-11 — Games  on  local  grounds  for  young  children  (Boys — 12; 
Girls— 16) 

Games  on  larger  playgrounds  for  middle-sized  boys  (12-17) 
Athletic  sports,  rowing  for  young  men:     Watch  and  parti- 
cipate in  games.  Watch  sports  for  girls  over  16  and  grown-ups 

11-12:30 — Boy  Scouts  and  gamjes  on  local  grounds  for  young  chil- 
dren and  middle-sized  boys.  Games  for  young  men.  Ex- 
ercises might  be  local  as  well  as  central. 

2:30-4 — Military  and  other  band  concerts 
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4-5 — Our  Allies  and  Liberty  (see  special  program) 
5-6 — Folk  dancing — Band  Concerts 
7-10 — Singing,  Colored  Lights,  Fireworks   (  ?) 

Everybody,  so  far  as  possible,  should  appear,  especially  at 
the  Allies  and  Liberty  ceremony,  in  costume  or  with  a  special 
ribbon,  cap,  or  uniform  of  some  sort — not  elaborate,  but  such  as 
can  easily  be  prepared  in  the  home. 

The  folk  dancing  should  not  be  spectacular  but  for  the  fun 
of  the  dancers  themselves.  Special  spaces  might  be  set  aside  for 
each  nationality. 

The:  Defenders  of  Liberty 

Special  Feature  for  the  Fourth  of  July 

Setting 

A  Statue  of  Liberty  with  a  good-sized  platform  in  front  and 
at  the  sides  with  broad  steps  leading  up  in  front.  The  statue  may 
be  only  a  board  but  if  it  is  made  like  the  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor  everybody  will  know  what  it  is  meant  for.  A  good 
sculptor  could  be  engaged  to  make  it.  There  should  be  a  broad 
open  space,  for  soldiers  and  others  to  march  in,  leading  up  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  A  trained  military  band  and  civilian 
chorus  should  be  seated  on  each  side  of  the  platform  and  behind 
the  statue. 

Ceremony 

Unveiling  the  statue 

Soloist  and  chorus  sing  Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

Soldiers  representing  Serbia  and  carrying  the  Serbian  flag 
march  up  in  front  of  the  platform.  The  sergeant  with  the  colors 
and  a  small  escort  march  up  on  the  platform  and  form  with  the 
flag  in  front  facing  the  people. 

The  bugle  plays  the  salute  to  the  flag. 

A  soloist  and  the  chorus  sing  the  Serbian  national  song. 

The  sergeant  with  the  flag  and  two  of  his  escort  retire  to  a 
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position  ajreast  of  the  statue  at  the  side  of  the  platform  towards 
the  spectators'  right. 

The  other  Serbian  soldiers  and  representatives  take  up  a  posi- 
tion prepared  for  them,  preferably  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the 
audience. 

The  same  ceremony  is  performed  by  representatives  of  oui 
other  allies,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  conveniently  be  repre- 
sented, in  the  order  of  their  entrance  into  the  war,  namely:  Th€ 
French,  Belgians,  English,  Japanese,  Italians,  Roumanians,  Chi- 
nese. The  Poles  should  be  represented  even  though  they  are  noi 
a  nation. 

Those  taking  part  in  each  case  should,  if  possible,  include 
veterans  and  people  in  native  costume. 

The  flags  should  be  placed  in  the  order  of  th^xr  entrance 
from  right  to  left,  making  a  semi-circle  in   front  of   the  statue 

An  announcer  with  a  megaphone  should  announce:  "Serbic 
comes  to  the  defense  of  Liberty."  The  other  Allies  are  announcec 
in  the  same  way. 

Enter  America. 

The  flag  should  be  carried  by  a  Grand  Army  veteran  escortec 
by  a  Revolutionary  soldier  on  one  side  and  a  Spanish  Wai 
veteran  or  one  of  the  present  army  or  navy  on  the  other.  The 
rest  of  the  escort  should  consist  of  representatives  of  the  preseni 
army  and  navy. 

When  the  flag  is  presented,  the  people  should  rise  and  sa} 
together  with  the  announcer  leading: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  whicl: 
it  stands;  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.' 

Chorus  and  people  sing  together  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

After  all  the  flags  have  been  presented  and  lined  up  in  from 
of  the  statue  there  should  be  some  ceremony  of  holding  the  flagi 
together  in  a  clump  in  front  of  the  statue  with  their  staves 
crossed. 

Bugle  call  salute  to  the  flag. 

A  soloist  sings  the  verses  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
all  the  people  joining  in  the  chorus. 

All  rise,  the  flags  are  placed  up  against  the  statue,  and  the 
sergeants  who  held  them  retire  to  the  back  of  the  platform  or 
each  side  of  the  statue. 

The  bugle  sounds  the  retreat. 
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How  can  we  sing?  The  autumn  leaves  are  falling  on  a  few 
ittle  mounds  in  France,  and  brave  little  robins  stand  sentinel  over 
)ur  boys'  last  sleep. 

How  can  we  sing?  A  little  widow  walks  down  the  aisle  and 
:akes  her  place  in  the  family  pew,  two  little  tots  with  her  looking 
"or  the  Daddy  who  will  come  back  no  more. 

How  can  we  sing?  Harry  Lauder,  the  prince  of  comedians, 
sings  to  ten  thousand  soldiers  and  in  the  soil  of  France  rests  his 
)nly  son,  the  bravest  of  Scotland's  bravest. 

And  yet  I  want  to  hear  America  singing;  for  can't  you  hear 
:he  tread  of  many  feet,  the  endless  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  a 
nyriad  heroes  who,  with  laughter  in  their  eyes  and  a  song  on 
lieir  lips,  gave  their  lives  in  noble  and  triumphant  sacrifice  on  the 
ytar  of  Liberty? 

I  want  to  hear  America  Singing;  for  there  is  heard  in  the 
and  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  a  hundred  thousand  mien,  from 
he  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  journeying  as  the 
orusaders  of  old  to  rid  the  Earth  and  Mankind  of  the  Arch- 
Enemy  and  to  establish  in  glorious  victory  Truth  and  Liberty. 

I  want  to  hear  Amierica  Singing;  for  in  palace  and  tenement, 
in  residence  and  homestead  are  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  mother,  the 
:altering  voice  of  the  father,  the  furtive  look  in  sweetheart's  eyes 
—and  we  must  sing  comfort  into  their  hearts  and  cheer  into  their 
ives.  America  must  sing — for  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  mighty 
ronflict  that  is  shaking  our  country  to  its  very  foundations;  sifting 
md  searching  the  hearts  of  men;  toppling  over  mercilessly  con- 
irentions  and  castes,  bringing  humanity  to  the  very  primitive — 
America  is  being  born  again;  and  from  the  dark  valley  of  the 
:ravail  of  her  soul,  America  must  ascend  strong,  stalwart,  noble, 
md  stand  on  the  hill-tops  Singing,  Singing,  Singing. 

Community  Singing  indeed !  Do  you  not  remember  the 
Shepherds  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  guarding  their  sheep  by 
light,  when  lo!  "there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
leavenly  host  praising  God  and  saying" — you  know  their  song — 
md  oh!  only  to  hear  the  New  America,  purged  of   all  that   is 

Extract  from  address  given  by  J.  R.  Jones,  Director  Kansas  City 
i^horal  Union,  published  in  the  Musical  Bulletin 
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selfish  and  vain  and  filled  to  the  brim  with  all  that  is  finest  and 
best,  singing  until  the  mountains  echo  back  the  refrain,  "Glorj 
be  to  God  in  the  Highest  and  on  Earth  Peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 

And  may  I  add,  that  the  nation  that  produced  Beethoven 
Bach,  Wagner  and  Strauss  (to  mention  a  few)  is  a  nation  wortt 
saving,  though  it  cost  America  its  last  man  and  last  dollar.  Lon^ 
after  the  Kaiser  and  his  brood  have  mouldered  to  dust  in  theii 
ignoble  graves,  the  mighty  soul  of  Beethoven  shall  stand  a  beacor 
light  to  the  music  ensemble  of  the  universe.  We  are  not  at  wai 
to  annihilate  Germany;  we  are  shedding  our  blood  to  free  hei 
from  her  cruel  bondage  that  is  crushing  the  life-blood  out  oi 
every  soul. 

Today  we  must  stand  as  one  people — united  solid.  And  wha 
power  on  earth  can  compare  with  the  power  of  song  to  stir  th< 
souls  of  men?  To  bring  them  together  on  common  footing" 
What  more  conducive  to  our  solidarity  than  the  Communit] 
Chorus  where  the  trained  and  untrained,  the  small  voices  and  th( 
large,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  can  mingle  together  in  on< 
grand  cheerful  song  of  hope? 

You  know  of  Premier  Lloyd  George?  When  that  brillian 
soul  wanted  to  rest  his  fragile  body  awhile,  where  did  he  go! 
To  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod  where  10,000  sang  his  favorite  hymns  anc 
brought  Heaven  down  to  Earth,  that  he  and  they  might  quaf 
from  the  holy  chalice  of  the  Eternal  Trinity,  Power,  courage  anc 
unflinching  determination  to  sacrifice  their  all,  that  God  and  Hii 
Righteousness  might  prevail  in  the  Earth. 

Can't  you  hear  America  singing? 


Joe  Simpson,  Jr. ,  Takes  It  Up  with 
the  Alderman* 

Joe  Simpson,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  believes  in  taking  ofi 
his  coat  and  wading  in  and  doing  things.  He  knows  that  wher 
you  want  to  accomplish  a  thing  you  must  got  to  the  front  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  persons  who  have  the  say-so. 


*  Courtesy  of  Chicago  South  Side  Weekly  Times 
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Joe,  in  common  with  nearly  every  other  boy  and  girl  attending 
school,  wants  a  playground  in  the  school  yard.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  proposition  being  put  forward  to  abolish  school 
playgrounds. 

This  matter  will  come  up  in  the  City  Council,  and  Joe 
Simpson  thinks  that  Alderman  Nance  of  this  ward  should  be 
fortified  with  all  the  information  possible  on  the  subject,  that  he 
may  resist)  if  he  is  so  inclined,  the  taking  away  of  the  pupils' 
playground. 

In  a  manly,  well-written  letter,  Joe,  who  lives  at  6120  Michi- 
gan Avenue  and  is  a  scholar  in  Room  300  of  Carter  Practice 
School,  writes  to  Alderman  Nance  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir:  A  discussion  has  recently  arisen  over  our  school 
playground,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  retained.  For  the  health 
and  enjoyment  of  our  little  children  and,  yes,  our  larger  boys  and 
girls,  it  must  be  retained. 

"What  is  better  for  a  child  after  being  indoors  all  day  than 
to  go  to  the  playground  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  fresh  air?  Here 
is  where  there  are  so  many  things  that  interest  him  that  he  never 
tires  of  them,  and  whenever  he  gets  a  chance  after  school  (after 
doing  his  chores  at  home),  he  immediately  starts  for  the  play- 
ground, where  he  is  welcome.  This  also  takes  the  worry  from 
his  mother,  because  she  knows  when  her  boy  is  at  the  school 
playground,  he  is  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  directors,  and 
not  in  mischief,  as  he  usually  is  at  home. 

"Now,  if  our  playground  is  taken  from  us,  it  means  the  chil- 
dren, large  and  small,  will  either  be  boxed  up  in  the  houses  or 
will  seek  other  means  of  fun  and  play  in  the  dangerous  streets, 
where  automobiles  and  wagons  are  liable  to  injure  them  at  any 
moment,  or  in  the  dirty  alleys,  or  some  other  place  even  more 
dangerous.  All  this  is  prevented  by  the  playground — 'the  joy  of 
the  children.' 

"Our  playground  has  a  reputation  all  over  the  city  for  its 
wonderful  activities  in  all  sports  such  as  swimming,  skating  and 
baseball;  this  adds  to  the  popularity  of  our  school  so  therefore 
if  we  lose  the  playground  we  lose  one  of  the  most  important  links 
in  our  school  system. 

"In  reference  to  the  sports  played  on  our  grounds,  *faimess 
in  play'  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  taught  us  by  the 
experienced  directors.     In  being  fair  while  playing  on  the  school 
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playground,  when  the  children  grow  up  they  will  naturally  be  the 
same  in  their  dealings  with  other  people  in  the  business  world, 
thereby  being  made  better  citizens.  All  this  is  brought  about 
through  our  playground  which  we  are  now  fighting  for. 

"Now,  Alderman,  if  these  points  are  gathered  together  and 
thought  over  as  they  should  be,  you  will  firmly  believe  in  your 
own  heart,  as  I  do,  that  any  person  who  would  do  such  a  thing 
as  take  away  the  children's  pleasures  and  rights  is  cold-hearted 
and  unfair  and  never  takes  into  consideration  that  he  was  once 
a  child. 

"Hoping  when  this  playground  question  is  brought  up  in  the 
City  Council  you,  as  our  representative,  will  use  your  influence  in 
saving  the  playground  for  us,  I  remain, 

"Very  truly  yours, 
Joe  Simpson,  Jr., 

"Room,  300,  Carter  Practice  School" 


Not  Even  the  Reporter  Could  Swear 

Last  summer,  in  a  city  somewhere  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  made  up  his  mind  that  something  must 
be  done  for  boys.  There  were  playgrounds,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
did  not  help  the  situation  so  far  as  older  boys  were  concerned 
because  there  were  no  men  employed  as  play  leaders. 

He  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Mayor  that  he  must  have  an 
extra  $300  for  this  particular  work  and  employed  two  good  men 
whom  he  put  on  playfields  at  opposite  ends  of  the  city.  These 
playfields  were  beautiful  areas,  but  used  comparatively  little  for 
sports.  One  of  them,  in  particular,  was  a  sort  of  loafing  place 
for  the  gang  of  the  neighborhood. 

After  the  advent  of  the  play  leader,  a  change  began  to  take 
place,  instead  of  a  group  of  loafers,  hanging  around  the  place, 
there  were  usually  four  or  five  ball  teams  out  on  the  field.  Be- 
cause the  play  leader  tabooed  smoking  and  swearing  among  the 
players,  the  fellows  decided  "to  quit"  rather  than  to  give  up  the 
sport.  One  day  something  happened  that  gave  every  fellow  on 
the  ground  a  new  idea.  A  ball  disappeared.  The  play  leader 
lined  the  boys  up. 

"Look  here,   fellows,"  he  said,  "the  boy  that  stole  that  ball 
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didn't  steal  it  from  me,  and  he  didn't  steal  it  from  Mr.  X.  (the 
Superintendent  of  Schools).  He  stole  it  from  you.  Why  don't 
you  get  it  back?" 

The  ball  was  recovered  in  short  order.  One  other  offense  of 
the  kind  was  committed,  but  the  offender  was  pursued  nearly  a 
half  mile  by  a  crowd  of  angry  boys,  who  not  only  demanded  the 
purloined  property  but  gave  the  culprit  a  good  drubbing. 

So  marked  was  the  change  in  the  neighborhood  that  people 
began  talking  about  it,  and  one  morning  a  young  reporter  walked 
into  the  Superintendent's  office  and  asked  for  a  story.  Mr.  X 
told  him  at  length  about  the  work  that  the  young  men  had  done 
on  the  playfields  and  spoke  particularly  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  regard  to  swearing  and  smoking.  The  reporter  was 
more  than  skeptical;  he  said  frankly  that  he  did  not  believe  it. 
Finally,  he  agreed  to  go  up  to  the  field,  get  into  a  game  with  the 
boys — no  one  would  know  him — and  see  for  himself. 

The  next  morning  he  appeared  again  at  the  Superintendent's 
office  with  this  report:  He  had  gone  to  the  playfield,  as  he  had 
agreed,  and  had  started  to  play  baseball.  In  the  course  of  the 
game,  a  good  swift  ball  struck  him  fairly  and  squarely  on  the 
ends  of  his  fingers.  Before  he  thought,  out  slipped  a  full-sized 
oath.  The  next  minute,  he  was  electrified  by  this  chorus,  "Say, 
if  you're  going  to  swear,  you  gotta  get  off  the  fie)d!  There  ain't 
no  swearing  allowed  here!" 

"I  just  came  to  say,  Mr.  X,  that  I  take  back  what  I  said  yes- 
terday," remarked  the  reporter.  "There  isn't  any  more  swearing 
on  that  playfield!" 


Make  the  Playground  both  Beautiful 
and  Useful 

George  H.   Miller,   Town   Planner,   Boston,   Mass. 

The  means  of  making  a  playground  attractive  are  usually 
the  grading  and  surfacing  of  the  ground,  the  design  and  location 
of  architectural  features,  accessories  and  apparatus,  and  the 
arrangement  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  flowering  plants.  The 
latter,  the  horticultural  materials,  are  especially  to  be  desired 
because  they  add  the  aspect  of  nature  with  its  attending  influences. 
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Being  growing  things,  with  Hfe  that  is  easily  destroyed,  they  re- 
quire care  and  sympathy  and  develop  consideration  that  is  desirable. 
No  right-minded  person  ever  condemned  a  love  for  flowers.  The 
flower  bloom  creates  an  ever-changing  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
children  that  cannot  be  other  than  beneficial.  Horticultural  ma- 
terial when  properly  arranged  not  only  provides  beauty,  but  also 
provides  shade,  defines  travel  ways,  forms  divisions  of  the 
grounds  and  often  holds  sliding  soils.  When  arranged  with  nicety 
it  is  the  most  important  element  in  beautifying  a  playground  and 
often  increases  the  taxable  value  of  adjacent  residential  property 
many  times  its  own  cost.  Certain  it  is  that  children  are  wont  to 
carve  the  bark  of  trees,  make  new  paths  and  break  through  shrub 
groups.  But  children  may  be  taught  one  thing  or  another,  and 
the  durability  of  plant  growth  is  often  increased  by  the  watchful- 
ness and  interest  of  a  competent  playground  instructor.  Children 
should  be  taught  the  names  of  plants.  Wire  fencing  run  through 
shrub  groups  in  a  way  to  be  inconspicuous  is  a  helpful  protection, 
while  signs  here  and  there  as  needed  will  suggest  to  children  their 
duty,  but  an  unusually  effective  protection  is  to  edge  the  shrub 
groups  with  varieties  having  thorns  and  prickers  that  act  as 
reminders  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 

In  St.  Mary's,  Elk  County,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  play- 
ground consisting  of  about  three  acres  and  having  an  average 
attendance  of  five  hundred  children  three  times  a  day,  in  the 
evening  under  artificial  flood  light.  It  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts,  the  athletic  field,  the  children's  playground  and  the 
little  children's  portion.  These  parts  are  separated  and  defined 
by  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  through  which  pass  connecting 
paths.  The  entrances  are  marked  by  massive  vine-clad  stone 
posts,  the  paths  follow  attractive  curving  lines  and  shrub  groups 
form  naturalistic  borders  guiding  the  traffic. 

The  entrances  are  at  the  corners  to  accommodate  diagonal 
^traffic  across  the  park  by  leading  it  around  the  athletic  field;  this 
circular  path  is  used  also  on  occasions  as  a  running  track.  The 
field  was  graded  to  almost  level,  thus  leaving  sloping  banks  at  one 
end  where  spectators  of  games  may  lie  in  the  shade. 

Overlooking  the  field  and  on  its  axis  is  a  pavilion  providing 
shelter  and  storage  space.  The  secluded  lawn  areas  on  either  side 
are  the  little  children's  portion,  where  there  are  sand  boxes,  and 
seats  in  the  shade  for  the  mothers. 
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The  children's  playground  is  almost  level  land  and  contains 
he  drinking  fountain,  swings,  teeter-totters,  glide- for-life,  merry- 
ro-round  and  other  apparatus.  The  space  is  very  shady  and  tan- 
)ark  has  made  a  delightful  compact,  dustless  floor  where  the 
jrass  is  worn. 

The  town  has  seven  thousand  inhabitants  and  this  first  play- 
ground is  used  to  capacity.  Its  popularity  is  stimulating  a  move- 
nent  for  other  playgrounds  with  opportunity  for  other  features. 
Phe  town  inherited  the  land  and  the  cost  of  improvements  was 
bout  five  thousand  dollars,  raised  by  subscription  through  the 
fforts  of  the  Village  Improvement  Association  of  which  Mrs. 
^rank  A.  Kaul  was  the  President.  In  the  design  of  improve- 
nents  special  stress  was  put  on  the  matter  of  planting.  St. 
deary's  has  a  model  playground  for  a  town  of  its  size  and  has 
ontributed  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  a  play- 
Tound  that  is  fully  useful  because  it  does  not  lack  being  beau- 
iful. 

Book  Reviews 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NEW  ARMY 
Jy  Joseph   H.    Odell.    Published   by   Fleming    H.    Revell    Company,    New 

York.     Price  $1.25 

How  the  Government  is  keeping  America's  splendid  one  hundred  per 
ent  manhood  at  the  one-hundred  per  cent  level  of  eflficiency — something 
10  other  nation  has  done — through  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activi- 
ies  of  the  War  Department  is  graphically  told  in  this  first  book,  the  first  that 
ipvs  been  written  of  the  non-military  phase  of  the  soldier's  training.  It  has  a 
reface  by  Secretary  of  War  Newton  D.  Baker,  in  which  he  says : 

"When  this  war  is  over  and  the  men  and  women  of  America  have 
ad  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  perspective  on  its  conduct  and  results, 
tiere  will  be  an  adequate  appreciation  of  Dr.  Odell's  statement  about 
)amp  Hancock:  *I  would  rather  intrust  the  moral  character  of  my  boy 
3  that  camp  than  to  any  college  or  university  I  know.  This  does  not 
ast  any  unusually  dark  shadow  upon  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
ountry,  but  they  have  never  possessed  the  absolute  power  that  is  now 
eld  by  the  War  Department' 

"These  chapters  interested  me  greatly.  ...  In  them  I  found  com- 
lete  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  War  Department  Commission  on 
!*raining  Camp  Activities.  The  scope  of  the  Commission's  activities  is 
ven  wider  than  indicated  here  and  its  work  is  growing  rapidly.  Special 
brary  buildings  have  been  built  at  the  camps,  and  the  American  Library 
Association  has  undertaken  the  work  of  conducting  them.  Camp  theatres 
eating  audiences  of   three  thousand  h;ive  been   erected  and  the  men   are 
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enjoying  the  best  theatric  performances  at  prices  from  10  to  25  cents. 
Eminent  actors  and  managers  are  cooperating  with  us  in  this  field. 

"Cooperation  indeed  has  marked  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
every  turn.  Americans  acknowledge  their  debt  to  the  soldier;  they  be- 
lieve in  him,  and  in  return  the  soldier  believes  in  his  mission.  For  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  value  of  this  work  I  cannot  improve  on  what 
Dr.  Odell  says : 

'If  Germany  should  crumble  before  these  men  should  get  into  action, 
if  we  have  lavished  billions  of  dollars  to  train  men  for  battles  they  will 
never  fight,  yet  the  money  has  been  well  spent,  and  I  consider  it  the  best 
investment  in  citizenship  that  the  country  could  have  made.' " 

In  his  book.  Dr.  Odell  shows  an  amazing  intimacy  with  army  life  and 
traditions  which  he  gained  while  he  was  chaplain  of  a  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, a  post  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Odell  is  now  a  special 
writer  for  The  Outlook.  He  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Scranton  Penn- 
syvania  Times,  and  later  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.    His  home  is  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  METHODS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 
By    Ruth    M.    Bailey,    Physical    Director    State    Normal    School,    Geneseo, 
New  York 

The  latter  part  of  this  booklet  contains  suggestions  for  story  plays 
for  younger  children  which  might  be  the  basis  for  valuable  play  activities 
in  the  hands  of  a  leader  with  real  play  spirit, 

BUGLE  CALLS  OF  LIBERTY 
By  Gertrude  Van  Duyn  Southworth  and  Paul  Mayo  Paine.  Published  by 
Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York.  Price,  sixty  cents 
While  intended  as  a  school  reader,  this  book  will  be  useful  in  many 
ways  in  the  playground  and  recreation  centers,  for  it  gives  the  great 
speeches  of  the  present  day  which  are  not  easily  available  for  group 
use.  Viviani,  Lloyd  George,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Robert  Lansing  are 
represented,    besides    the   more    usual   patriotic    selections. 

COMMUNITY  DRAMA 
By  Percy  Mackaye.     Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and 

New  York.     Price,  fifty  cents 

"What  the  world  is  waiting  for  is  a  method  *  *  *  for  creating 
the  international  mind."  This  method,  the  author  believes  may  be 
largely  found  in  the  development  of  Community  Drama.  "Community 
Drama  is  the  ritual  of  democratic  religion  *  *  ♦  the  social  religion  of 
the  only  commandment  of  Christ:  Neighhorliness."  Mr.  Mackaye  has 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  through  long  experience  in  the  actual 
operation  and  effects  of  Community  Drama.  He  gives  poignant  instances 
of  the  meaning  of  such  drama  in  the  lives  of  the  participants. 

MUNICIPAL  PLAYGROUNDS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  CITIES 
Report    No.    257.     Data   gathered   by   the    State    Bureau    of    Municipal    In- 
formation  of   the   New  York   State   Conference   of   Mayors    and   other 
city  officials.     Published   by   Public   Affairs    Information    Service,   man- 
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W.    aged    for   cooperating   institutions   by   H.    W.    Wilson    Company,    New 
P      York   City 

Information  as  to  the  number,  cost,  administration  of  playgrounds  is 
given.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  results  of  any  effort  you 
have  made  to  determine  whether  playgrounds  reduce  juvenile  delinquency?" 
while  many  answer,  "No  investigation  made,"  a  goodly  number  indicate  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  Binghamton  answers  "about  sixty  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  humane  officer.  In  large  playground  in  Johnson  City  available  for 
Binghamton  children,  about  ninety  per  cent."  Buffalo  declares  that  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  states  there  is  a  noticeable  decrease  in  juvenile 
delinquency  in  sections,  where  playgrounds  have  been  established."  Roches- 
ter reports,  "General  decrease  in  the  pilfering  of  freight,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  New  York  Central  has  allowed  city  to  use  their  grounds 
for  play  purposes." 

POLITE  AND  SOCIAL  DANCES 
A  Collection  of    Historic    Dances.      Complied  and  edited    by    Marie  Ruef 

Hofer.     Published    by    Clayton    F.    Summy    Company,    64    East    Van 

Buren  Street,  Chicago.     Price,  $1.00 

A  really  remarkable  number  of  dances  little  known  or  incorrectly 
known  are  given  their  traditional  form  in  this  volume.  The  introduction 
sketches  the  history  of  dancing  from  early  Egyptian  forms  to  present-day 
American.  The  author  looks  for  the  subjective  meaning  of  the  dance, 
the  emotional  values,  the  state  of  mind  it  interprets.  "The  close  connection 
between  present-day  social  reform  and  good  form  is  leading  us  to 
search  into  the  recreational  interests  of  the  people,  only  to  find  therein 
most  vital  analogies  to  the  moral  life.  The  history  of  the  dance  is  a 
history  of  social  expression  of  all  times  and  of  all  classes  of  men  and  as 
such  should  hold  some  place  in  education." 

THE  SONG  PLAY  BOOK 
Compiled   by   Mary   A.   Wollaston.     Edited    by    C.    Ward    Crampton,    M.  D. 

Published  by  A,   S.   Barnes   Company,    New   York   and    Chicago,    1917. 

Price,  $1.80 

Fifty  song  plays,  used  and  tested  for  years  in  the  New  York  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  are  presented.  They  have  been  selected  with  the 
idea  of  giving  as  much  vigorous  exercise  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the 
singing.  They  are  especially  suitable  for  the  first  three  grades  of  the, 
public  school.  Dr.  Crampton,  in  his  introduction  to  the  work  points  out 
that  "One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  work  is  Miss  Wollaston's 
unique  and  definite  form  of  presentation,  which,  while  preserving  intact 
the  natural  tone  of  the  invaluable  traditional  spirit,  yet  brings  to  bear  the 
atest  and  best  in  education."  Looby  Loo,  The  Muffin  Man,  Jolly  Is  the 
Miller  are  all  present,  as  well  as  others  not  so  often  used. 

CITY  PLANNING  PROGRESS,  1917 
Compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Town  Planning  of  the  American   Institute 
of    Architects.     Edited    by    George    B.    Ford,    assisted    by    Ralph    F. 
Warner.     Published  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arch- 
itests.    The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.  C.    Price,  $1.50 
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The  data  covers  what  has  been  accomplished,  or  is  projected,  in  all 
cities  of  the  United  States  of  over  25,000  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  cities 
and  towns  where  the  population  is  smaller,  where  the  work  is  of  special 
interest.  The  status  of  the  park  and  playground  system  is  indicated  in 
many  cases.  The  material  is  not  copyrighted  as  the  committee  desires  to 
make  it  as  widely  useful  as  possible. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
By  William  A.   Stecher.     Published  by  John  Jos.   McVey,   1229  Arch   St., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     Price,  $1.25  net 

The  material  given  for  use  with  boys  and  girls  is  divided  into  five 
parts :  I.  Tactics.  II.  Free  exercises.  III.  Rhythmic  steps.  IV.  Games, 
track  and  field  work  and  V.  Apparatus  work.  Dodge  ball,  captain  ball, 
battle  ball  and  volley  ball  and  later  baseball,  soccer,  hand  ball,  basket  ball 
and  tennis  are  recommended  for  boys  and  for  girls,  with  the  exception 
of  soccer  and  hand  ball.  Emphasis  is  laid  throughout  upon  the  importance 
of  developing  a  vigorous,  natural  outdoor  life,  with  skating,  canoeing  and 
other  sports  in  season. 

FOLK  DANCES  OF  BOHEMIA  AND  MORAVIA 
By    Anna    Spacek    and    Neva    L.    Boyd,    of    the    Recreation    Department, 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.     Published  by  Saul  Broth- 
ers, 626  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.     Price,  $1.00 
Another  of  the  series  of  books  of   national   dances   compiled  by   Miss  ; 
Boyd   in   collaboration   with   a   native   of   the   country   represented   gives    ^ ! 
large  number  of  dances  previously  little  known.     These  dances  are  transla-  i 
tions    from    the   work   of    Miss    Nemcova,    who    secured    them    from    Miss  | 
Steyskal,  for  many  years  director  of  an  orphanage  in  Bruo,  Moravia.     Miss  ■ 
Steyskal  went  out  among  the  people  and  collected  the  dances.    All  royalties  ' 
from  the  sale  of  the  present  volume  are  to  be  presented  to  the  orphanage  | 
in    Moravia. 

THE  PLAY  MOVEMENT  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 
By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New* 
York.  Price,  $1.50 
The  author  recognizes  five  tendencies  in  the  play  movement  in  America 
today:  that  usually  thought  of  as  the  play  movement  the  effort  to  provide 
space  for  children's  play;  school  play  as  an  organized  factor  of  the 
curriculum ;  the  effort  to  provide  more  adequately  for  children  below  school 
age;  public  recreation;  and  the  movement  "not  for  the  rbeirth  of  play  but 
of  the  spirit  of  play."  Each  of  these  phases  is  discussed.  Especially  note- 
worthy  is  the  description  of  typical  public  recreation  systems,  as  those  of 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Perhaps  the  author  lays  more  emphasis 
■upon  the  importance  of  school  play  as  the  solution  than  all  leaders  in  the 
play  movement  would  be  willing  to  do,  but  the  description  of  the  successful 
■experiment  at  Gary  gives  food  for  thought. 

In  his  summary,  What  Is  the  Cost,  Dr.  Curtis  says :  "It  is  often  said  that 
■education  is  necessarv  but  play  is  a  luxury.  Neither  education  nor  recrea- 
tion is  necessary  to  existence,  as  is  proved  by  history,  but  both  education 
and  recreation  are  necessary  to  the  larger  life  of  the  spirit." 
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the  best 
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Used  year  after  year  in  the 
majority  of  the  country's 
playgrounds 


WRITE   FOR    CATALOG 


\ 


Chicopee,  Mass. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS,  which  have  made  MEDART 
PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS  a  recognized  standard  for  safety  and 
durability,  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  catalog  "W". 

MEDART  QUALITY,  combined  with  a  thorough  system  of  inspec 
tion,  is  assurance  against  occasional  breakage  and  numerous  repair  bills. 

WRITE  FOR   CATALOG   "W" 

It  explains  all  construction  details 

FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS  STEEL  LOCKERS 


Please  mention  The   Playground   when  writing  to   advertisers 
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Girls  of  the  Hour. — Wohelo 
gives  the  following  patriotic 
service  record  of  Camp  Fire 
Girls : 

70,448  Camp  Fire  Girls  last 
year  planted  and  cultivated 
truck  gardens;  83,356  contrib- 
uted money  and  cooperated 
with  the  Red  Cross.  The 
Camp  Fire  Girls  throughout 
the  country  contributed  more 
than  $10,000  to  their  own  War 
Chest  to  carry  on  the  war 
work  of  the  organization. 
They  have  sold  over  $12,000 
worth  of  Liberty  Bonds,  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Thrift   Stamps. 

Park  Fete  of  New  York 
Girls'  Public  School  Athletic 
League. — Six  thousand  chil- 
dren singing  and  dancing  on 
the  green  in  Central  Park, 
above  them,  twenty-five  May- 
poles decked  with  gay  colors 
— orange  and  black,  yellow 
and  white,  pink  and  white  and 
blue  and  white!  The  band  of 
the  S.  S.  Recruit  occupied  a 
grandstand  at  the  center  of 
the  green  and  furnished  the 
music     for    the      songs     and 


dances.  The  fete  was  opened 
with  a  roll  of  drums  at  which 
the  children  massed  them- 
selves around  the  green.  At 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  they 
marched  to  the  centre  of  the 
field.  Then  came  the  raising 
of  the  flag  and  six  thousand 
voices  recited  the  pledge  of 
allegiance.  Singing  and  danc- 
ing were  then  given  full  sway 
over  the  green.  Near  the  end 
of  the  hour  the  Maypoles  were 
wiound  and  the  band  struck  up 
the  Sta/r  Spangled  Banner.  All 
stood  at  attention  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  afternoon  was  at 
an  end. 

The  Boy  Scouts  were  on 
hand  wherever  any  help  was 
needed  and  they  worked  like 
little  Trojans,  taking  down  the 
Maypoles  at  a  slight  shower 
and  setting  them  up  again  with 
no  delay  when  the  sun  came 
out — and  how  manly  they 
looked  as  they  stood  at  at- 
tention, never  moving  a  mus- 
cle, while  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  played. 

Triangular  Discussions. — 
The  Extension  Division  of  the 
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University  of  Wisconsin  ad- 
vocates three-sided  debates  on 
present  day  questions  and  rec- 
ommends that  every  such  pro- 
gram include  an  American 
Song  Contest.  A  special  bulle- 
tin on  this  subject  is  issued 
by  the  University. 

Twin  Ball. — A  new  game 
invented  by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Emer- 
son, of  Boston,  aims  to  de- 
velop alertness,  muscular  co- 
ordination and  accuracy  in 
throwing,  especially  for  chil- 
dren between  six  and  ten.  Di- 
rections may  be  secured  from 
Mrs.    Emerson    or   from    The 

Pl^AYGROUND. 

Jewish  Recreation  Center. — 

New  York  City  has  a  new 
Jewish  center  on  West  Eighty- 
sixth  Street,  which  aims  to 
unify  the  religious,  social  and 
occupational  life  of  its  mem- 
bers. A  synagogue,  class 
rooms,  auditorium,  club  rooms, 
gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool  give  splendid  facilities  for 
expression  of  various  interests. 

Keeping  Fit. — Oneida  Coun- 
ty Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Nev^  York 
State  conducted  a  "Keeping 
Fit  Exhibition"  to  which  only 
men  and  boys  were  admitted, 
an  adult  guide  to  every  three 
boys.  Committees  in  every 
community  were  enlisted  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  every 
boy  in  the  district. 

Greater  Recreation  Budget 
for  Detroit.— -The  City  of  De- 
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troit  has  allowed  a  budget  of 
$437,100.25  for  Detroit's  rec- 
reation program  for  the  com- 
ing year.  This  is  twice  as 
large  a  sum  as  was  allowed 
last  year.  Detroit  is  alive  to 
the  fact  that  directed  and 
equipped  leisure-time  activities 
play  an  important  part  in 
maintaining  the  morale  of  the 
people  and  is  setting  a  stand- 
ard which  will  have  great  in- 
fluence with  other  cities 
throughout  the  country.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  last  year 
with  all  the  stress  of  war,  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for 
recreation  was  greater  than 
ever  before. 

Looks  for  Recreation  Spurt 
after  the  War. — Lieutenant 
Eustace  M.  Peixotto,  formerly 
of  the  Recreation  League  of 
San  Francisco,  writes  to  his 
former   colleagues: 

"Surely  the  world  is  mov- 
ing fast  these  days  along  the 
lines  for  which  we  have 
striven.  The  Army  has  adopt- 
ed the  recreation  program 
wholesale  and  it  is  being  dem- 
onstrated on  a  scale  such  as 
few  of  us  ever  dreamed  we 
should  see  in  our  life  time. 
Every  officer  I  have  ever  met 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  it  and 
ready  to  do  his  share  toward 
seeing  it  go  through.  After 
this  experience  every  man 
who  goes  back  should  be  a  rec- 
reation   advocate    in    his    own 
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home  town,  not  to  mention 
being  a  community  singer  and 
a  few  other  things.  The  war 
will  unquestionably  halt  great 
expansion  in  public  play- 
grounds and  some  other 
things  temporarily,  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  a  speedier  general 
adoption  of  the  whole  recrea- 
tion program.  The  work  of 
the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors'  Rec- 
reation Committees  is  bound 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect, 
not  only  on  the  men  who  en- 
joy their  benefits  but  on  the 
communities  in  which  they 
are  organized." 

War  Gardens  in  Canada. — It 
is  estimated  that  Canadian 
war  gardens  raised  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  food  last 
year.  This  year  the  chairman 
of  the  vacant  lot  and  home 
garden  section  of  the  Canada 
Food  Board  says  the  record 
must  be  doubled. 

Recreation  Problem  in  Eng- 
land.— England  has  a  standing 
committee  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  promote 
recreation  for  boys  and  girls, 
particularly  as  a  deterrent  to 
juvenile  delinquency.  In  fifty 
or  more  large  towns  commit- 
tees consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  all  organizations  for 
child  welfare  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  under  the 
direction  of  the  national  com- 
mittee. 


Mass  Games  for  Troops 
Landing  in  France. — Since 
neither  space  nor  time  for 
practice  and  team  play  are 
available  for  recreation 
through  baseball,  football, 
track  sports,  among  the  sol- 
diers in  France  in  many  cases, 
a  method  of  mass  games  has 
been  evolved  which  has  proved 
very  successful.  One  of  the 
great  try-outs  of  this  idea  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  soldiers  in 
France.  The  men  were  eager 
for  a  chance  to  "stretch  their 
legs."  Everybody  must  have 
a  chance  in  a  short  time  in  a 
comparatively  small  space. 
Fourteen  hundred  forty  men 
were  scheduled  for  the  first 
hour  in  a  great  level  field  a 
short  distance  from  the  dock. 
Each  company  followed  its 
band  into  columns  of  files, 
twenty  men  to  a  file,  eight 
files  to  a  company.  Between 
company  files  was  a  lane  six 
feet  wide.  First  came  a  com- 
pany "standing  broad  jump," 
in  which  seventy-one  percent 
of  the  men  cleared  the  ditch 
which  they  were  ordered  to 
jump.  Followed  a  company 
"relay  race" — 1440  men  flying 
down  the  field,  in  a  race  in 
which  fifty-six  percent  were 
ahead  of  the  rope  suddenly 
dropped  waist  high.  "Com- 
pany soccer"  divided  the  men 
into  eight  teams  of  175  each. 
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On  four  large  fields  the  eight 
teams  played,  one  side  trying 
to  kick  over  the  line  or 
through  the  posts  at  one  end, 
the  other  side  at  the  other 
end.  One  point  scored  for  kick- 
ing over  the  line,  three  points 
kicking  through  the  goal  posts. 
So  lively  was  the  scrimmage 
that  the  score-keepers  lost 
count,  but  one  team  kicked 
more  than  seventy  goals  in 
thirty  minutes. 

Ireland  Welcomes  Our  Sail- 
or Lads. — The  Irish  ancestry 
of  many  of  the  American  sail- 
ors in  Irish  waters,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  so  many  Irish 
mothers  have  sons  in  America 
has  made  the  Irish  welcome 
to  our  boys  a  cordial  one.  The 
latch  string  is  out  on  almost 
any  house.  One  gathering 
place  which  is  popular  is  the 
United  States  Naval  Men's 
Club  in  Dublin,  funds  for 
which  were  supplied  by  Am- 
erican business  men.  Base- 
ball follows  the  flag  and  the 
Americans  daily  playing  on 
the  cricket  ground  are  almost 
convincing  the  stolid  English 
sailor  that  "bass  ball"  may 
possibly  be  a  real  game. 

Serving  His  Country. — ^A 
story  is  told  of  a  young 
"Tormmy"  sent  to  "Blighty," 
wounded — in  football  behind 
the  lines !  Frequent  tales  of 
cricket  proceeding  earnestly 
under  shot  and  shell  come  to 
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us.  The  indomitable  spirit 
of  play  is  near  of  kin  to 
"They   shall  not  pass !" 

The  Old  Order  Changeth.— 
Something  of  what  might  have 
been  the  condition  in  our  own 
country  had  it  not  been  for 
the  work  of  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities 
is  indicated  by  the  following 
from  Hawthorne's  English 
notebook,  near  the  end  of 
Volume  One  under  date  of 
April  1st,  1856.  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne has  just  been  describ- 
ing a  visit  to  Aldershott 
Camp,  where  he  and  Mr.  Ben- 
noch  were  the  guests  of  Lieu- 
tenant Shaw  of  the  North  Cork 
Rifles.  The  time  is  that  of 
the  Crimean  War;  Sebastopol 
has  recently  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

"I  know  not  whether  I  have 
mentioned  that  the  villages 
neighboring  to  the  camp  have 
suffered  terribly  as  regards 
morality  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  soldiers.  Quiet  old  English 
towns,  that  till  within  a  little 
time  ago  had  kept  their  an- 
tique simplicity  and  innocence, 
have  now  no  such  thing  as 
female  virtue  in  them,  so  far 
as  the  lower  classes  are  con- 
cerned. This  is  expressing 
the  matter  too  strongly,  no 
doubt;  but  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  it  nevertheless;  and 
one  of  the  officers  remarked 
that   even   ladies   of  respecta- 
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billty  had  grown  much  more 
free  in  manners  and  conversa- 
tion than  at  first.  I  have  heard 
observations  similar  to  this 
from  a  Nova-Scotian,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  influence  of 
soldiers  when  stationed  in  the 
provinces." 

The  Catholic  Soldier.— The 
National  Catholic  War  Coun- 
cil has  published  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  reasons  for  Catho- 
lic support  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  upon  which  Charles 
P.  Neill,  of  Washington,  is 
the  Catholic  member.  The 
work  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus is  outlined  and  a  plan 
given  for  diocesan  and  national 
organization. 

The  Camp  Workers  and 
Their  Work.— One  of  the  first 
efforts  to  present  in  report 
form  the  work  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  is 
that  compiled  by  Lieutenant 
AUeyne  C.  Howell,  Senior 
Chaplain,  Division  Headquar- 
ters and  Editor  of  the  Bighty- 
tJiird  Division  News,  at  Camp 
Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
The  Commission  workers  at 
Camp  Sherman  have  always 
had  most  helpful  support  from 
the  commanding  officer,  Ma- 
jor-General  E.  F.  Glenn,  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  work 
has  attained  such  scope  as  to 
make   even  a  brief  report  in- 


spiring and  amazing  reading. 

Liked  the  Cowboys. — Ladies 
of  Mount  Holly,  North  Caro- 
lina, who  entertained  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  soldiers  from 
Camp  Greene  at  Sunday  din- 
ner, were  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  Wyoming  boys. 
One  wrote  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service: 

"We  were  all  so  delighted 
with  the  men,  every  one  of 
whom  was  a  cowboy  from 
Wyoming,  that  all  are  clamor- 
ing to  entertain  again  next 
Sunday.  If  you  can  send  us 
more  Wyoming  men,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  were  with 
us  last  Sunday,  (for  we  have 
asked  them  all  to  come  back 
next  Sunday)  we  will  be  glad 
to  receive  them.  They  were 
such  fine  fellows.  But  if  it 
isn't  convenient  to  select  Wy- 
oming men,  we  are  assured 
there  are  others  just  as  de- 
lightful from  other  states  and 
you  must  send  us  at  least  25 
or  30  for  next  Sunday  dinner. 

"I  think  every  woman  in 
Mount  Holly,  when  preparing 
dinner  Sunday,  had  a  soldier 
guest  or  two  in  mind.  When 
the  boys  who  were  on  horse- 
back rode  away,  we  filled  their 
saddle  pockets  with  fruit  and 
nuts." 

One  of  the  dinner  guests  on 
Sunday  was  Lester  Kyle, 
148th  F.  A.,  champion  rider 
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from  Wyoming,  who  put  his 
horse  through  a  few  stunts,  to 
the  huge  delight  of  his  audi- 
ence. 

A  Soldier's  Idea  of  a  Club. — 
W.  A.  Wheatley,  representing 
the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  at  Camp  Greene, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in- 
vited soldiers  to  express  their 
idea  of  what  a  club  should  be. 
Among  many  letters  he  re- 
ceived the  following: 

"Dear  Sir — ^Another  build- 
ing should  be  built  in  Char- 
lotte for  the  soldiers  in  the 
nature  of  a  club.  Equip  the 
building  with  a  big  game 
room,  that  is,  pool  tables, 
checkers,  chess.  I  would 
not  have  a  billiard  table.  All 
the  pool  games  should  be 
open  tables,  that  is,  if  one  de- 
sires to  play,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  take  a  cue  and  join  the 
players  at  the  next  game  with- 
out saying  or  asking  anything. 

"I  would  have  a  buffet 
restaurant,  something  like 
Thompson's  restaurants  in 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Soft 
drinks  and  plain  ice  cream 
only,  cigars. 

"Shower  baths  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have,  but  not 
any  gymnastics,  that  is,  phy- 
sical   exercises    or    basket    ball. 

"The  reading  and  writing 
room  should  be  located  some- 
where in  the  building  where 
the  patrons  will  not  be  both- 
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ered    with    music,    players    or 
diners,  or  with  anybody. 

"I  would  also  equip  a  bar- 
ber shop  in  the  club. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"PVT 

"Camp  Greene,  N.  C." 

What  the  Soldiers  Want.— 
A  private  writing  of  the  mo- 
notony of  camp  life  declares 
that  entertainment  by  outsid- 
ers gives  the  greatest  relaxa- 
tion. Music,  vaudeville,  box- 
ing— "anything  that  takes  a 
fellow  out  of  himself  and  takes 
his  thoughts  off  what  he  might 
be  doing  back  home" — that's 
what  he  wants. 

Athletics  after  French 
Duty. — One  would  suppose 
that  sleep,  long  and  undis- 
turbed, would  be  the  sole  de- 
sire of  the  soldier  just  from 
the  trenches.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  the  nervous  and 
mental  strain  is  worse  than  the 
physical  for  the  men  and  sound 
sleep  suddenly  is  impossible. 
Lieutenant  Herbert  of  the 
French  navy  has  devised  a 
scheme  by  which  the  soldiers 
are  marched  without  rest  back 
to  the  open  country,  where, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  they  set 
out  for  a  cross-country  run, 
up  hill,  down  dale,  climbing 
trees,  crawling  through  un- 
derbrush, until,  in  a  fine  glow, 
they  are  ready  for  refreshing 
slumber. 

The  same  methods  of  train- 
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ing  have  been  used  for  soldiers 
before  going  to  the  trenches, 
especially  crawling,  lying  pros- 
trate, and  throwing  exercises. 
Recently  in  a  sham  battle  the 
men  trained  by  this  method 
lost  four  "dead"  as  against  300 
"dead"  of  their  opponents, 
trained  in  the  old  way. 

Work  for  Negroes. — While 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is 
appropriating  $25,000  to  en- 
able the  War  Camp  Commun- 
ity Service  to  demonstrate 
model  recreation  conditions 
for  negro  soldiers,  a  company 
of  negro  stockholders  in  New 
York  City  is  planning  to  make 


and  keep  Harlem  negroes 
physically  fit.  Thirteen  lots 
have  been  purchased  for  a 
splendid  modern  recreation 
plant. 

Doing  His  Bit. — "Was  your 
boy  Josh  much  of  a  help  to 
3^ou  around  the  farm?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "I  didn't  realize  how 
much  of  a  help  he  was.  He 
didn't  do  much  work,  but  he 
could  play  the  jewsharp  an' 
tell  riddles  an'  keep  the  farm- 
hands entertained  so  that 
sometimes  they  would  stay  for 
days  and  days  at  a  time  before 
going." 


Pure  Democracy  in  Playground  Management 

W.  C.  BatcheIvOR,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds,  Utica,   N.  Y. 

The  Greenwood  Playground  is  located  in  the  heart  of  that 
section  of  Gardner,  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  majority  of  Finns 
and  French  Canadians  employed  in  the  numerous  chair  industries 
of  that  town,  live  and  raise  their  large  families.  A  heavy  shower, 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  playground  one  July  afternoon,  filled 
the  shelter  house  to  its  capacity.  This  was  just  the  opportunity 
I  had  been  awaiting.  Without  the  necessity  of  a  formal  summons, 
a  majority  of  the  representative  boys  and  girls,  up  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  were  in  a  position  to  give  me  their  undivided  atten- 
tion for  a  brief  interval. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  a  very  important  matter  on  which  I 
wanted  their  opinions.  I  suggested  at  once  that  I  felt  that  they 
were  capable  themselves  of  managing  the  playground,  with  its 
seven  acres  and  accompanying  equipment,  as  well  as  the  large 
numbers  of  children  in  attendance. 

"Sure  we  can,"  said  some. 
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"I'll  lick  any  kid  who  don't  do  as  I  say,"  remarked  one 
youngster  who  appeared  to  be  able  to  back  his  statement. 

But,  in  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful  ones,  serious  prob- 
lems arose. 

"My  mother  wouldn't  let  me  come  if  there  was  no  one  here 
to  take  care  of  us." 

"Everybody  would  get  to  fighting  over  the  things  to  play 
with." 

"There's  gotta  be  someone  to  boss  things." 

"None  of  the  kids  would  mind  any  of  the  others."  1 

"Well,"  I  suggested,  "Suppose  we  run  the  playground  as  the 
town  is  run.  They  have  three  selectmen  who  decide  between  them 
how  things  are  to  be  done.  The  people  elect  these  men  them- 
selves. After  they  have  chosen  men  whom  they  are  willing  to 
trust  with  the  affairs  of  management,  they  do  as  these  selectmen 
say.  If  the  people  don't  like  the  way  the  selectmen  run  things, 
they  put  others  in  their  places  at  the  next  election.  But,  at  the 
time  they  have  to  do  as  the  selectmen  decide." 

"My  father  is  a  selectman,"  said  one,  "I'd  like  to  be  a  select- 
man and  then  he  could  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"But  we  gotta  have  more  than  just  selectmen  if  we're  gonna 
make  it  like  a  real  town,"  said  a  barefooted  youngster  with  a 
prominent  chin,  "We  gotta  have  cops  and  firemen  and  everything." 

"Yes,"  I  continued,  "We'd  have  a  police  force  and  a  fire  de- 
partment. The  cops  would  see  that  there  was  no  swearing  or 
vulgar  talk;  and  get  after  any  one  who  smoked  cigarettes,  or 
threw  stones,  or  did  anything  that  was  not  allowed  on  the  play- 
ground." 

"But,"  said  he  of  the  square  jaw,  "if  we  pinched  a  feller, 
what'd  we  do  with  him?  There  oughta'  be  a  judge.  Why  don't 
you  be  the  judge?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  should  be  glad  to  act  in  that  capacity 
provided  I  was  appointed. 

"What  would  the  firemen  do?"  asked  another,  "We  never 
have  a  fire  here." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "We  might  never  have  a  fire,  but  firemen  are 
expected  to  do  anything  where  dangerous  climbing  is  necessary. 
They  would  put  up  and  take  down  all  the  swings,  rings,  giant- 
strides,  teeter-boards  and  all  the  other  apparatus;  and  see  that 
everything  was  always  safe  to  use." 

"The  one  that  can  climb  better  than  any  one  else  oughta'  be 
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chief,"  proposed  he.  "I  can  climb  anything  here  without  a 
ladder  or  nuthin.'  I  dumb  to  the  top  of  the  flagpole  the  other 
night." 

"Then,"  I  went  on,  "We'd  need  a  board  of  health.  You 
know  their  business  is  to  get  rid  of  anything  that  is  dangerous  to 
health.  They  would  keep  the  ground  clear  of  broken  glass;  and 
stop  any  one  from  throwing  around  apple  cores,  banana  skins, 
watermelon  rinds,  or  anything  that  would  decay  or  draw  flies. 
Water  commission^  would  keep  the  drinking  fountain  sanitary; 
see  that  all  drains  on  the  ground  were  kept  clear;  and  also  report 
to  the  police  any  one  interfering  with  these  things  in  any  way." 

"I  saw  a  kid  tryin'  to  stuff  a  frog  in  the  drinkin'  fountain 
this  mornin'  before  you  come,"  someone  volunteered. 

"Park  commissioners,"  I  resumed,  "would  see  that  no  one 
injured  trees  or  shrubs.  They  would  keep  the  grounds  neat  by 
seeing  that  no  one  threw  tin  cans,  papers  or  anything  like  that  on 
the  grounds. 

"Each  of  these  town  officers  would  wear  a  silver  badge  with 
the  words  'Greenwood  Playground'  and  his  office  stamped  on  it. 
They  would  take  the  same  oath  of  office  as  the  town  officers  of 
Gardner  now  take." 

"But  what  will  the  girls  do?"  asked  one,  in  a  grieved  tone. 

"Of   course,"    I   replied,   "In   all   up-to-date   towns    and    cities, 

women     vote     and     hold     office     just     the     same      as      men. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  modern  government  we  must  have  equal 

suffrage." 

"Say,  this  is  going  to  be  great!" 

"Ma  says  she  wants  to  vote;  and  now  I'll  get  a  chance 
before  she  does." 

"When  can  we  start?"  came  in  a  chorus. 

"Look  what  I  got!"  interrupted  a  ragged  little  shaver  of 
sight  years,  at  the  same  time  presenting  me  with  a  corn  flake  box 
Riled  with  a  fine  assortment  of  broken  glass,  apple  cores,  candy 
and  gum  wrappers,  and  the  like.  His  aspirations  for  a  place  on 
the  board  of  health  were  quite  evident. 

"This  is  a  big  change  to  make',"  I  cautioned,  "And  we  want 
it  to  be  successful,  so  we'd  better  go  slowly.  You  know,  this  play- 
ground, like  most  other  playgrounds,  has  always  been  ruled  like  a 
kingdom  or  an  empire,  by  one  or  two  persons;  and,  if  you  are 
now  to  run  things  yourselves,  it  will  be  a  democracy.  When  a 
monarchy  becomes  a  democracy  through  a  revolution  or  abdication 
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of  the  ruler,  a  provisional  government  is  generally  set  up  until 
the  people  can  hold  primaries  to  nominate  officers;  and  then  give 
every  one  a  chance  to  vote,  and  elect  the  officers  they  want." 

"Why  don't  you  say  who  the  ones  are  to  be  to  run  things 
for  awhile,"  came  a  suggestion,  "Then  we  can  nominate  and  vote 
for  the  regular  ones." 

"Then  we  can  see  how  the  ones  you  put  in  can  do  it;  and  we 
can  tell  them  if  we  want  to  elect  them  for  keeps,"  suggested 
another. 

So  in  true  democratic  fashion  the  will  of  the  people  was 
carried  out.  The  following  day  the  provisional  appointments 
were  made;  three  selectmen,  a  police  chief  and  three  officers,  a 
fire  chief  and  three  firemen,  three  members  of  the  board  of  health, 
three  water  commissioners  and  three  park  commissioners.  I  set 
myself  up  as  provisional  judge  with  my  assistant  as  a  juror. 
The  twenty  officers  of  the  town  official  staff  were  duly  sworn  in, 
their  term  of  office  to  expire  on  the  day  following  the  regular 
election.  Twenty  badges  of  office  were  distributed,  to  be  returned 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office.  These  proved  to  be  a 
very  important  part  of  the  new  plan. 

Numlerous  inquiries  regarding  the  duties  of  office,  conduct  of 
primaries  and  election,  and  the  like  flooded  the  "court" ;  aside 
from  the  cases  coming  up  for  trial,  which  were  many  and  the 
charges  as  varied.  With  the  coming  of  election,  the  attempts  on 
the  part  of  various  candidates  to  win  political  favor  were  charac- 
teristic of  greater  politicians.     Generosity  was  rampant. 

It  was  decided  that  the  minimum  age  of  voters  should  be 
ten  years.  When,  finally,  the  regular  officers  were  elected,  and 
the  new  democracy  firmly  established,  the  development  of  the 
various  essential  qualities  of  the  several  officers  was  phenomenal. 
Confidential  advice  from  the  "bench"  now  regularly  appointed, 
was  often  sought.  Selectmen  were  warned  against  the  disastrous 
effect  of  an  attitude  of  all-importance  toward  their  townpeople. 
Tactful  aggressiveness,  a  quality  as  essential  as  it  is  rare  in  juvenile 
police  officers,  was  necessarily  emphasized.  "Safety  First,"  the 
slogan  of  the  fire  department,  was  applied  personally  to  the  ever- 
reckless  members  of  the  department  who,  to  exhibit  their  rapidly 
developing  skill  in  putting  up  and  taking  down  apparatus,  in- 
sisted upon  dispensing  altogether  with  the  heretofore  necessary 
ladders.  A  child  eating  an  apple  was  shadowed  by  a  member  of 
the  board  of  health,  not  for  "coresy"  this  time,  but  to  see  that 
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the  core  was  properly  deposited  in  the  refuse  can.  The  line  in 
waiting  at  the  drinking  fountain  was  no  longer  given  an  un- 
appreciated shower  bath  by  some  mischievous  youngster  who  had 
drunk  his  fill.  Those  who  craved  publicity,  and,  heretofore, 
carved  their  initials  in  playground  trees,  now  satisfied  that  crav- 
ing by  serving  as  a  park  commissioner  and  protecting  the  trees 
from  this  abuse. 

That  the  effects  of  this  experiment  were  felt  in  the  homes 
of  the  children  as  well,  was  soon  evident.  The  police  chief,  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  of  sturdy  physique,  showed  natural  ability  in  the 
handling  of  the  three  boys  under  her  supervision.  However,  her 
duties  became  particularly  trying  on  Saturday  aftenoons  when  the 
grounds  were  used  by  the  town  baseball  team  for  a  weekly  home 
game.  In  the  presence  of  the  older  men,  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, members  of  the  force  failed  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  their  chief,  who,  as  a  result,  was  not  on  duty  the  following 
Saturday.  During  the  next  week,  however,  her  mother  informed 
us  that  she  had  learned  why  Nellie  was  not  on  the  ground.  The 
mother  said  that  she  would  see  that  the  girl  was  there  Saturday 
afternoons  thereafter,  and  that  if  she  was  not  able  to  do  what 
was  expected  of  her  she  should  resign.  She  was  not  absent 
again  nor  did  she  resign. 

Another  instance  of  the  cooperation  of  parents  came  to  our 
attention  when  the  Women's  Relief  Corps  had  arranged  to 
present  a  large  flag  to  the  playground.  The  board  of  selectmen, 
two  boys  and  a  girl,  were  called  together  to  decide  which  should 
make  the  speech  of  acceptance  for  the  town.  All  refused.  The 
following  day,  however,  the  girl  said  she  would  do  it,  her  mother 
having  told  her  that  she  should  show  them  that  women  in 
public  office  could  do  things  which  men  had  not  the  courage  to 
attempt. 

The  crowning  feature  in  this  respect  came  in  connection  with 
the  town  officers'  outing.  It  was  reported  that  on  the  v^^y  home 
the  three  police  officers  and  two  of  the  firemen  were  smoking 
cigarettes.  It  was  decided  that  their  resignations  should  be  re- 
quested, and  this  fact  published  in  the  "Gardner  Daily  News." 
Each  boy  returned  his  badge  upon  being  notified  of  the  decision. 
The  next  day  three  of  these  boys  came  on  the  ground  together,  a 
solemn  spectacle.  The  publicity  which  they,  as  town  officers,  had 
enjoyed  was  now  their  undoing. 

One  volunteered  this  bit  of  information,  "My  old  man  give 
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me  an  awful  beatin',  last  night.  He  says  to  me,  'You'll  smoke 
cigarettes  and  get  thrown  out  of  the  playground  fire  department, 
will  you  ?    I'll  show  you.'  " 

Another  said  more  hopefully,  "My  mother  saw  it  first,  and 
she  knew  what  the  old  man  would  do  to  me,  so  she  didn't  let  him 
see  it;  but  just  gave  me  a  talking  to." 

A  third  produced  the  condemning  item  itself,  exclaiming 
triumphantly,  "See  that!  I  cut  it  out  as  soon  as  the  paper  came 
and  told  'em  it  was  just  somethin'  about  the  playgrounds  that  I 
wanted  to  keep." 

The  selectman,  a  newsboy  barely  thirteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  suggested  publishing  this,  showed  a  keen  perception  of  the 
great  weight  of  publicity  used  as  a  weapon  for  punishment. 

In  general  with  the  passing  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the  dawn 
f  the  democracy,  the  Greenwood  Playground  became  not  only 
a  safer  place  for  recreation;  but  it  became  a  great  juvenile  educa- 
tional center. 


Extracts  from 
War-Time  Status  of  Playground  Work* 

O.  W.  DoUGIvAS 

During  a  time  of  great  national  stress  the  people  of  a  nation 
turn  most  naturally  to  the  business  of  making  an  inventory,  and 
planning  most  earnestly  and  seriously  for  the  future. 

Unfortunately  the  inventory  and  planning  are  apt  to  follow 
too  closely  along  lines  of  the  purely  material.  In  war  time  it  is 
only  human  to  think  in  terms  of  military  expediency,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  danger  of  not  looking  far  enough  ahead. 

All  righteous  wars  have  been  fought,  not  so  much  for  the 
immediate  gain  or  value  to  the  living  adult  population,  as  for  the 
benefit  to  posterity.  It  is  therefore  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  that  will,  we  hope,  benefit  most  as  a  result  of  this  war 
for  the  life  and  perpetuation  of  democracies.  This  being  true  it 
is  especially  necessary  that  we  do  not  neglect  those  great  efforts 
along  child  welfare  lines  so  recently  and  so  well  begun. 

*  Courtesy   of   Pacific   Municipalities,   June,    1917 
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During  the  waning  days  of  the  Southern  Con- 
Your  Seed  Corn" 


Don  t     rin  federacy,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  children 


would  be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom,  Confederate 
President  Jeff  Davis  admonished  his  people,  saying,  "The  chil- 
dren of  a  nation  are  its  seed  corn.     Don't  grind  your  seed  corn." 

This  warning  by  the  leader  of  a  lost  cause  at  the  time  of  a 
great  crisis  is  no  less  of  value  at  the  present  time. 

A  discussion  of  one  result  of  playground  development  on 
civic  life  will  have  to  suffice  in  this  brief  article  at  this  time. 
This  is  the  result  observed  and  recorded  in  connection  with  the 
juvenile  courts.  By  actual  statistics  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
general  average  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  communities  establish- 
ing equipped  and  supervised  playgrounds  has  been  reduced  fully 
fifty  per  cent.  In  one  Ohio  city  of  35,000  population  the  Judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  reported  a  decrease  of  cases  coming  before 
him  of  seven  hundred  per  cent  during  the  first  year  of  playground 
activity  when  thirteen  units  were  equipped  and  supervised.  When 
asked  by  a  newspaper  reporter  why  he  had  nothing  to  do  he 
said :  "The  boys  are  too  busy  on  the  playgrounds  to  get  into  mean- 
ness." And  he  said  nothing  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
accidents  to  children  when  formerly  playing  in  the  streets. 

Owing,  therefore,  to  the  attainment  of  results  enumerated 
above  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
confine  playground  privileges  and  activities  to  the  larger  cities. 
Hence  towns  and  villages,  and  even  rural  schools,  are  going  into 
this  matter  vigorously  in  many  localities  with  most  satisfying 
results.  Even  the  country  boy  and  girl  not  only  need,  but  are 
entitled,  to  play  equipment,  supervision  and  encouragem.ent. 

In  conclusion,  a  warning  from  the  experience  of  England 
during  the  present  world  war  is  worth  most  careful  consideration 
in  this  country  at  this  time. 

Owing  to  conditions  soon  after  the  war  opened  some  schools 
were  closed,  playgrounds  neglected,  children  were  turned  loose  on 
the  streets,  or  put  at  hard  work,  expenses  for  schools  and  play- 
grounds were  reduced,  all  with  appalling  results.  During  the  year 
1915  juvenile  delinquency  throughout  England  showed  an  average 
increase  of  34  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  Manchester  the  increase 
was  56  per  cent.  England  is  now  struggling  to  get  her  children 
back  in  school,  to  restore  her  playground  activities  and  facilities, 
and  is  otherwise  endeavoring  to  attain  the  necessary  normal 
standards  existing  before  the  war. 
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Nor  has  England  alone  suffered.  In  Berlin  juvenile  delin- 
quency doubled  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  in  Munich 
the  first  three  months  of  1915  showed  a  greater  total  than  for  the 
entire  year  of  1914. 

If  the  above  experiences  are  worth  anything  as  examples  they 
should  say  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  we  must  not 
start  retrenchment  with  the  children  of  our  land.  Retrench  we 
must,  but  let  it  not  fall  upon  the  school  and  recreation  work  of 
our  children. 

"Don't  grind  your  seed  corn." 


Folk  Dancing  behind  The  Lines 

One  of  the  very  interesting  developments  in  recreational 
work  for  the  soldiers  at  the  base  and  convalescent  hospitals  in 
France  has  been  the  teaching  of  folk  and  Morris  dancing.  The 
English  Folk  Dance  Society  has  a  representative,  Miss  D.  C. 
Daking,  behind  the  lines  in  France  teaching  the  soldiers  folk 
dancing.  Extracts  from  some  of  her  letters  to  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp, 
president  of  the  Society,  show  the  delight  with  which  the  men 
are  taking  part  in  these  activities  and  are  of  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  English  officers  are  consider- 
ing having  the  English  folk  and  Morris  dances  introduced  into 
the  regular  army  gymnastics. 

De:ar  Mr.  Sharp  : 

I  write  you  a  report  of  my  last  four  months  in  France. 

I  was  asked  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  go  out  to  one  of  the 
Bases  and  see  if  the  men  would  care  for  folk  dancing.  It  was 
very  difficult  at  first,  because  the  entertainments  and  fun  con- 
sisted of  comic  songs  and  rag-time  and  gramaphones,  and  no 
one  knew  anything  of  folk  dancing.  I  couldn't  show  it  with 
no  one  to  demonstrate,  and  people  refused  to  learn  till  they 
had  seen  it. 

I  used  to  go  round  to  our  huts  in  the  different  camps  with 
a  set  of  rappers  under  my  arm,  and  talk  to  little  bunches  of 
men  just  where  I  happened  to  find  interest.  They  wouldn't  learn, 
because,  of  course,  all  classes  had  to  be  held  in  the  concert  huts, 
and  there  were  always  dozens  there  watching  and  that  made 
people  shy.     Then  I  got  a  central  class-room  from  the  Y.  M. 
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C.  A.,  and  picked  a  man  here  and  a  man  there,  and  we  began — 
and  then  I  roped  in  some  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls  who  do  cleri- 
cal work  and  have  their  evenings  off,  and  they  went  crazy  over 
country  dances.  Then  as  my  few  men  began  to  be  good,  they 
didn't  mind  dancing  at  camp  classes,  so  I  could  start  a  class 
with  two  men  and  gradually  the  watchers  would  come  in. 

Since  then  we  have  given  twelve  demonstrations  to  average 
audiences  of  500.  Never  less  than  300,  and  often  up  to  700.  I 
talk  a  little  history  and  they  like  that  very  much.  The  men 
are  frightfully  keen.  They  cheer  the  roof  off  and  run  with  our 
car  all  through  the  camps  when  we  leave  afterwards. 

I  am  now  the  official  Folk  Dancing  Department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  I  have  been  allowed  eight  military  passes  for  as- 
sistants, and  am  told  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  I  may  engage 
whom  I  choose  and  place  them  in  other  Bases.  Of  course,  I 
don't  want  six  others  all  at  once,  because  I  think  it  better  to  get 
their  Bases  ready  for  them,  instead  of  pitching  them  into  it  as 
I  was  at  first,  with  no  popular  opinion  for  backing  and  no  pupils 
ready  to  learn. 

I've  formed  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Branch  of  the  English  Folk 
Dancing  Society.  I  thought  it  well  to  make  ourselves  as  offi- 
cial as  possible.  Members  are  interested  and  keen.  My  idea  is 
that  they  will  join  their  home  branches  of  the  English  Folk 
Dancing  Society  when  they  return  to  England.  I  have  a  lot 
of  clergymen  on  it  and  all  kinds  of  folk.  Martin  Harvey  joined 
because  it  was  really  good  art  and  genuine;  and  Gipsy  Smith 
joined  because  he  said  it  was  splendid  stuff  for  keeping  the 
boys  out  of  mischief. 

I  have  a  really  good  class  of  regular  army  gym  instructors 
— six  of  them,  mostly  sergeant  majors.  They,  of  course,  are 
permanent  men  and  in  charge  of  the  training  camps.  I'll  be 
able  to  make  rather  fine  dancers  of  them,  and  they  are  tre- 
mendously keen.  They  want  to  put  it  into  the  army  gyms 
along  with  other  games.  They  all  mean  to  come  to  Stratford 
after  the  war. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)   D.  C.  Daking 

Dejar  Mr.  Sharp: 

I've  had  a  thrilling  piece  of  work  at  Trouville  in  an  enor- 
mous convalescent  camp.     I   mustn't  of   course  give  you   the 
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number  of  thousands  of  the  men  there.  All  the  staflf  are  medi- 
cal and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  camp  is  for  sports  and  games  and 
anything  to  divert  the  men.  I  took  over  a  big  demonstration 
(we  were  hung  up  there  for  three  days  because  the  weather  was 
too  bad  for  boats  to  cross,  but  that's  by  the  way)  and  we  swept 
every  one  into  real  enthusiasm.  Since  then  I  have  gone  over 
as  often  as  I  could  and  given  large  classes  in  two  of  the  camps 
to  the  gym  instructors  and  a  good  many  of  the  N.  C.  O's. 
My  two  colonels  are  enthusiastic  and  one  or  other  always  drops 
in  to  watch  the  classes.  One  has  said  that  he  would  like  every 
man  in  camp  to  be  able  to  dance  the  Kirkby  [sword  dance].  I 
am  told  that  last  week  the  gym  instructors  took  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  on  the  race-course  and  began  to  teach  steps,  with 
the  band  in  the  middle. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  is  now  looking  for  some  one  else,  as  Abbe- 
ville is  asking  for  help.  It  is  most  difficult.  People  have  to 
be  so  very  'right'.  It  isn't  so  much  the  teaching  of  advanced 
work  which  is  needed,  but  the  handling  of,  very  often,  rather 
difficult  audiences.  And  also  there's  the  question  of  mess  in- 
vitations and  our  enertaining. 

Then  I've  had  an  invitation  from  a  society  in  Paris  called 
the  Academic.  It  has  been  started,  I  think,  since  the  war,  for 
the  furtherance  of  sports  and  pastimes  amongst  the  women  and 
girls  of  France.  I  am  invited  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  few  days  to 
explain  and  show  our  dances. 

We  gave  a  demonstration  on  Thursday  at  a  huge  French 
and  English  Bazaar  and  the  room  was  packed.  And  there's 
our  International  Concert  at  the  Theatre  for  which  we  are  doing 
dances  and  folk  songs.     Everything  leads  to  something  else. 

It  is  wonderful  to  be  here  amongst  our  own  people.  Do 
you  know,  now  they  are  living  such  a  primitive,  simple  life, 
everything  seems  to  have  left  them  but  the  old  wonderful  sim- 
plicity— and  everywhere  one  goes  one  sees  it  most  wonderfully 
— just  the  very  part  of  us  that  is  shown  so  clearly  in  our 
dances  and  tunes — and  out  here  it  is  to  be  found  uppermost  in 
practically  every  man  w^e  come  in  contact  with.  I  suppose 
that's  one  reason  why  they  take  so  to  the  dances;  it  appeals  so 
to  them  now  they've  lost  their  frills  and  fripperies  and  city 
ways. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  D.  C.  Daking 
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From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Training  Camp 

Lieutenant  Eustace  M.  Peixotto  writes  in  the  San  Francisco 
Recreation  League  Bulletin  for  September : 

"The  first  'recreation  instinct'  of  one  who  has  been  kept 
hard  at  work  at  a  mihtary  camp  for  a  day  or  days  is  to  get 
out  of  it.  Change  of  scene,  food,  and  companions  are  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  'good  time/  I  beHeve,  therefore,  that  where 
camps  are  near  cities  and  not  in  isolated  locations,  the  work  of 
bhe  committees  having  to  do  with  soldiers'  amusements  in 
those  adjacent  cities  is  vastly  more  important  than  that  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  is  making  its  field  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tion within  the  camp  boundaries.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize 
the  work  or  the  possibilities  for  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but 
[  do  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  psychology  of  change  in  this 
:onnection,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  basic. 

"Camp  life  is  monotonous.  You  get  up  at  the  same  hour 
svery  day,  work  with  the  same  group  of  men  on  much  the  same 
routine  of  drills  and  exercises,  eat  meals  which  are  prepared  and 
served  strictly  as  replenishers  of  bodily  waste  and  not  as  the 
irtistic  creations  of  gastronomic  specialists,  and  your  lights  go 
DUt  at  exactly  the  same  hour  every  evening.  An  excellent  life 
to  lead,  not  unen  joy  able  in  itself,  but  monotonous. 

"Into  this  regular  existence,  then,  comes  at  stated  intervals, 
leave.  What  is  your  first  impulse?  To  seek  something  entirely 
lifferent,  to  catch  the  first  car  for  town  where  lights  are  bright, 
streets  full  of  new  faces,  and  everything  as  different  from  the 
:amp  as  day  from  night.  It  isn't  that  you  don't  like  the  camp 
Dr  the  army  life,  not  at  all.  It  is  just  that  recreation,  variety, 
md  the  spice  of  life  are  synonymous  terms. 

"More  power  then  to  the  Recreation  Committee  for  Sol- 
liers  and  Sailors.  'Take  the  boys  home  to  dinner.'  Believe 
ne,  a  home  dinner  tastes  good  after  a  week  of  camp  'chow'! 
Provide  other  amusements,  not  athletics  so  much  as  '  less 
strenuous  pursuits.  Remember  the  recruits  will  get  a  syste- 
natic  course  in  physical  training  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each 
lay  besides  the  military  drills,  marches  and  trench  digging,  so 
lon't  think  it  necessary  that  the  recreation  be  'active'  and  that 
everyone  should  participate.'     Leave  that  side  to  the  army  it- 
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self!  With  the  exception  of  dancing,  which  somehow  is  dif- 
ferent, your  man  on  leave  will  want  to  be  amused,  not  to  give 
the  show  himself.  To  see  a  play  or  a  movie,  to  talk  to  people 
and  get  a  chance  to  tell  about  his  new  life,  to  view  the  sights 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  preferably  in  an  auto— 
these  are  some  of  the  pleasures  that  would,  in  my  judgment, 
appeal  most  to  most  men. 

"From  what  I  know  of  the  plans  of  the  Committee  oi 
Recreation  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  it  is  these  things  which  it 
is  endeavoring  to  supply.  The  League  as  a  body  and  its  mem- 
bers as  individuals  should  devote  every  effort  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  work.  With  San  Francisco  the  daily  recreation  ground 
of  the  thousands  at  the  Presidio  and  the  week-end  resort  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  at  Camp  Fremont,  it  presents  a  fertile  field 
for  work,  one  that  will  require  all  the  available  labor  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  crop  and  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds  and 
weevils." 


Who  Is  Responsible  ? 

A  resident  of  X  while  strolling  through  one  of  the  fields 
where  Pickett  made  his  famous  charge  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
where  some  of  the  men  of  our  National  Army  are  now  drilling, 
came  across  a  tall  young  soldier  lying  on  the  ground  crying? 
like  a  child.  She  waited  until  the  storm  was  over,  and  then- 
asked  what  the  trouble  was.  He  was  not  afraid  to  fight,  hej 
told  her,  in  a  boyish  shame-faced  manner,  but  he  had  just  re-l 
ceived  a  letter  from  his  mother  who  was  a  cripple,  and  the 
thought  of  her  loneliness  and  grief  at  his  absence  was  tool 
much  for  him.  He  was  her  only  son,  and  the  one  member  ofi 
the  family  strong  enough  to  carry  her  in  and  out  of  doors. 

''Of  course,"  said  someone  to  whom  she  told  the  story,' 
"you  invited  that  young  man  to  your  home,  to  meet  your 
daughters  and  your  friends."  "Why,  no,"  came  the  answer, 
"I  never  thought  of  asking  a  soldier  to  visit  my  home." 

Here  had  been  a  wonderful  opportunity  which  she  had 
failed  to  grasp — not  through  lack  of  heart,  but  through  failure 
to  understand.  Her  subsequent  search  for  that  homesick  boy 
was  fruitless.     He  had  been  "sent  over  there." 

To  help  the  women  of  Xville  and  other  cities  where  our 
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)oys  are  in  training  realize  their  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
unities;  to  help  citizens  through  organized  effort  to  make 
Lvailable  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  all  the  resources  their  city 
las  to  offer,  is  the  work  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
naintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  as  it  sends  to  the  cities  near  the  camps  its  community 
irganizers. 

I  Boys  in  Khaki  and  Their  Clubs 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  soldiers'  ap- 
ireciation  of  the  club  rooms  which  War  Camp  Community 
jervice  bureaus  are  providing  in  the  camp  cities,  spend  an 
vening  at  the  Soldiers'  Club  at  Ayer,  Mass.,  and  talk  with 
he  men  who  are  coming  there  from  Camp  Devens. 

"My  mother  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  building," 
aid  one  soldier,  "because  since  I  began  coming  here  I  have 
vritten  more  letters  than  in  all  my  three  months  in  camp,  all 
>ecause  you  have  made  this  place  homey  and  attractive  to  me." 

"My  husband  telephoned  me  from  here  one  night,"  said  a 
'oung  wife.  "He  said  this  is  the  best  place  yet."  And  when 
ine  of  the  workers  of  the  club  helped  her  to  find  a  lodging 
ilace  she  said,  "You  do  everything  you  can  for  the  men,  don't 
'ou?  Isn't  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  Have  you 
heet  music  enough?"  The  worker  admitted  they  had  not  and 
he  promised  to  go  back  and  raise  some  money  from  her  friends 

0  buy  popular  music. 

The  men  appreciate  the  homelikeness  of  scattered  tables 
.nd  chairs,  the  touch  of  color  in  the  furnishings  of  the  rooms 
,nd  other  features  which  make  the  building  attractive  and 
Dvable.     "Mr.  Brown,  this  reminds  me  of  home,"  said  one  lad. 

1  thank  you  for  such  a  place  to  come  to.  I  shall  drop  in  here 
very  time  I  am  down  town."  "This  is  the  nearest  like  home  I 
lave  had  since  I  have  been  in  Ayer,"  said  another.  "You  fellows 
ertainly  try  to  make  us  boys  enjoy  ourselves."  A  third  ex- 
laimed,  "My,  but  I  have  had  a  good  evening.  It  is  worth  a 
ot  to  be  able  to  enjoy  your  club." 

From  the  depths  of  an  easy  chair  a  soldier  said,  "The  first 

ime  I  came  into  the  club  I  just  sat  and  rocked  all  evening. 

had  not  been  in  a  comfortable  chair  since  I  came  to  camp. 
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You  know  we  always  stand  or  lie  in  the  barracks  because  ther 
is  no  good  place  to  sit." 

The  gratitude  of  one  soldier  was  of  the  sort  which  ha 
to  have  an  outlet.  "I  have  had  such  an  enjoyable  time  her 
that  I  want  to  contribute  $1  towards  the  up-keep  of  the  place, 
he  said.  "I  hope  I  may  find  just  such  a  place  wherever  I  ar 
sent." 

It  is  from  the  mothers  that  the  most  movin: 
Mothers  and  expressions  of  appreciation   come.     One   big 

eyed  rather  pathetic  little  mother  repeats 
over  and  over  again  her  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  such  . 
splendid  place  had  been  provided  not  only  for  her  boy  but  fo 
all  of  them.  "It  keeps  them  from  going  to  places  and  doinj 
things  that  they  shouldn't,"  was  the  burden  of  her  talk.  "M^ 
boy  was  never  away  from  me  before,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  S( 
afraid  he  might  be  led  into  wrong  doing.  He  had  always  beei 
such  a  good  boy.  I  am  so  glad  he  has  a  place  like  this  t( 
come  to." 

One  very  charming  mother  was  particularly  interested  \\ 
the  way  in  which  the  dances  were  safeguarded  by  admitting 
only  invited  and  properly  chaperoned  girls.  Her  boy  had  tok 
her  that  dancing  was  practically  the  only  amusement  he  carec 
for.  "It  is  the  mothers  who  really  appreciate  the  care  in  youi 
selection  of  girls  for  their  sons  to  dance  with",  she  said.  A 
mother  and  son  and  a  girl  who  may  have  been  his  sweetheart 
though  they  did  not  advertise  the  fact  as  many  young  couplej 
do,  spent  the  most  of  one  Sunday  at  the  club  house.  They  werf 
particularly  outspoken  in  their  appreciation.  "And  what  do  yoi: 
think.  Mother,"  exclaimed  the  boy,  "you  can  bowl  here  for  five 
cents  a  string."  One  interesting  group  who  spent  most  of  a 
day  at  the  club  was  made  up  of  a  soldier,  an  engineer  of  the 
Railroad  Engineer  group  who  expected  to  leave  that  week  for 
France,  and  his  aunt  and  cousin  who  had  come  to  bid  him  good- 
bye because  he  had  no  family  in  the  East  to  see  him  ofif.  It 
was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen  him  in  their  lives  but 
they  were  there  to  represent  his  family  who  could  not  come. 
They  were  almost  touchingly  pleased  when  the  volunteer 
worker  whom  they  did  not  knoW  and  who  normally  would 
have  no  special  interest  in  them  was  so  anxious  to  have  them 
comfortable. 
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Perhaps  the  opportunity  for  unexpected  serv- 
haki  Clubs  ice  that  a  club  can  render  is  as  well  illustrated 

''^®  by   the   following   instances   as    in    any   way. 

,  soldier  was  found  asleep  at  the  Ayer  Club  with  his  head  on 
le  table.  When  he  woke  he  was  very  apologetic,  saying 
lat  he  had  a  bad  headache  and  that  he  had  just  come  from  a 
5-hour  stretch  of  cooking  duty  with  practically  no  chance  to 
»st,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  man  who  should  have  taken 
is  place.  The  volunteer  worker  gave  him  some  medicine  for 
is  headache  and  some  refreshment.  He  took  a  bath  and  then 
bed  was  made  up  for  him  in  the  balcony  where  he  slept  until 
le  middle  of  the  next  morning.  He  was  a  made-over  boy 
ien  and  so  grateful  for  the  rest. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  been  more  grateful,  however, 
lan  the  one  who  brought  his  charming  wife  and  dainty  little 
ve-year-old  daughter  to  the  club  in  desperation  after  having 
3ent  the  previous  night  at  an  unspeakable  lodging  house  be- 
luse  there  was  no  room  anywhere.  By  rare  good  chance 
lere  was  an  unused  bed — an  unusual  occurrence — so  they 
'ere  taken  in.  There  is  nothing  that  couple  would  not  do  to 
irther  the  interests  of  the  club. 

Then  there  was  the  woman  who  came  from  Boston  on  one 
[  the  coldest  Sundays  of  all  with  a  three-weeks-old  baby  in 
2r  arms.  There  were  three  more  at  home  and  the  soldier  was 
2ry  much  upset  because  he  had  to  leave  his  wife  alone  to  look 
iter  four  children.  The  baby  was  put  to  bed  in  the  janitor's 
^d  and  they  were  given  ^n  opportunity  for  a  quiet  visit  to- 
other. 

The  khaki  club  is  more  than  a  mere  recreation  place.     It 

a  place  to  which  the  men  come  for  help  and  advice  in  their 

[fficulties  and  to  which  they  invariably  turn  in  an  emergency. 


The  greatest  surprise  of  the  dozen  years  in  which  I  have  been 
[the  present  line  of  work  is  the  discovery  of  the  important  con- 
sction  between  the  physical  vigor  of  a  community  and  its  out- 
it — RoGSR  N.  Babson 


I 
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English  Women  Play  Their  Part  in  the 
World  War 

Miss  Helen  Fraser,  an  English  woman  who  from  the  be 
ginning  of  the  war  has  been  associated  with  work  for  girls  an( 
women  in  England,  painted  a  vivid  picture,  at  a  meeting  of  th( 
War  Workers*  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  of  the  work  whicl 
English  women  are  doing,  and  of  the  steps  which  the  govern 
ment  is  taking  to  safeguard  them. 

One  and  one-half  million  women  are  taking 
Women  in  the  place  of  men  in  industries.     The  vast  ma- 

^  "*  '^  jority  of  them  are  in  the  munition  factories 

by  which  is  meant  not  only  the  plants  manufacturing  ammuni- 
tion, but  all  the  factories  in  which  uniforms  and  all  equipment 
needed  in  the  conduct  of  the  w'ar  are  made.  One  hundred  oi 
the  factories  in  which  women  are  working  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment; five  thousand  others  privately  owned  are  controlled  by 
the  government.  In  Gretna  alone,  one  hundred  thousand  wo- 
men away  from  their  own  homes  have  been  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment, which  has  built  many  cottages  and  a  number  of  large^ 
hostels.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  additional  hostels  here,  and 
many  club  centers  and  restaurants. 

In  all  government-owned  and  controlled  fac- 
WelfareWork  by  tories  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Munitions  which  as  a  part  of  its  work 
is  training  welfare  workers,  has  placed  a  woman  worker  in 
charge.  This  welfare  worker  in  addition  to  supervising  con- 
ditions in  the  factories  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  women 
employees,  providing  rest  rooms  and  recreation  for  the  work- 
ers, visits  them  in  their  homes,  sees  to  it  that  the  children  of 
the  married  women  are  properly  cared  for  and  makes  their 
home  conditions  as  much  a  matter  of  her  concern  as  factory 
conditions. 

There  are  now  three  thousand  women  patrols 
Women  Patrols         in     England     patrolling     districts     near     the 

camps.  These  women,  who  are  volunteers, 
give  up  two  or  three  evenings  each  week  to  the  work.  The 
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government  has  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  for 
he  training  of  these  volunteers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  no 
blicewomen  policewomen    in    England.     There    are    now 

seven  hundred  women  police  officers,  six 
undred  of  whom  are  in  munition  factory  districts.     They  see 

0  it  that  adequate  and  good  transportation  facilities  are  pro- 
ided  to  take  the  girls  to  their  work,  and  travel  with  them  to 
ee  that  conditions  are  as  they  should  be.     They  protect  girls 

1  every  possible  way  and»  have  the  power  to  remove  bad 
^omen  from  the  vicinity  of  the  camps.  The  police  have  found 
heir  services  most  valuable  and  they  are  recognized  as  one  of 
tie  big  factors  in  helping  to  solve  England's  problem. 

,     J,    .  At  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a  month  English 

ngland's  Army  f 

f  Women  in  women  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty 

^^^^^  are    being    recruited    to    go    to    the    military 

ases  in  France  for  service  of  various  kinds.  They  are  taken 
rst  to  the  bases  in  England  where  they  are  given  military 
raining  and  placed  under  military  discipline  under  the  direction 
f  carefully  selected  officers.  They  are  paid  about  thirty-seven 
ents  a  day,  the  pay  received  by  privates  in  the  army  and  are 
iven  uniforms.  Girls  are  recruited  to  do  clerical  service,  tele- 
honing,  telegraphing  and  light  labor.  Skilled  gardeners  and 
iborers  are  chosen  to  care  for  the  cemeteries  in  France  where 
England's  dead  are  buried.  Still  another  group,  comprising 
le  motor  corps,  performs  light  transport  and  ambulance  service. 

When  the  women  go  to  France,  while  they  are  under  mili- 
iry  discipline  they  are  to  a  great  degree  put  on  their  honor  and 
le  fundamental  principle  which  is  inculcated  in  them  is  that 
ley  must  do  nothing  to  disgrace  their  uniform.  They  live  in 
arracks  in  the  camps  and  are  allowed  to  talk  to  and  mingle 
^ith  the  soldiers,  often  entertaining  them  in  their  recreation 
uts  which  in  France  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

That  the  constructive  and  productive  work  for  girls  which 
as  been  done  in  England  by  the  government  and  private  ave- 
ues  has  been  effective  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
rst  two  years  of  the  war  the  birth  rate  of  illegitimate  children 
^as  lower  than  it  was  before  the  war. 
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"The  Wasted  Years'" 

Preface  by  Edward  T,  Hartman,  Secretary,  Massachusetts  Civit 
League,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

PREFACEt 

All  through  the  life  of  a  feeble-bodied  man,  his  path 
is  lined  with  memory's  grave-stones  which  mark  the 
spots  where  noble  enterprises  perished  for  lack  of 
physical  vigor  to  embody  them  in  deeds. — Horace  Mann 

After  the  war  had  been  going  on  for  two  years  the  Londor 
Nation  published,  on  September  23,  1916,  "The  Wasted  Years.* 
The  League  re-publishes  it  because  of  its  statesman-like  at- 
titude toward  a  fundamental  and  pressing  question. 

The  article  might  have  been  written  with  reference  to  any 
of  the  major  movements  in  w,hich  the  League  has  been  active: 
housing,  play  and  recreation,  medical  inspection  in  the  schools. 
Particularly  might  it  have  had  reference  to  physical  edu- 
cation (man-culture  is  a  better,  though  unsatisfactory,  term) 
with  which  the  League  is  now  working.  It  might  have  had| 
reference  to  .the  last  two  years,  wasted  in  this  respect  by  the! 
Massachusetts  legislature. 

Massachusetts  is  under  the  draft  rejecting  over  40%  of 
her  young  men.  The  state  and  its  municipalities  are  spending 
over  $10,000,000  annually  for  curative  work  and  care  of  incur- 
ables. Massachusetts  has  829  incorporated  private  charities 
which  spent  $17,339,741  in  1917.  A  host  of  unincorporated 
charities  and  trusts  spent  sundry  additional  millions. 

Thirty  million  American  wage  earners  lose  every  year  from 
sickness  an  average  of  nine  days  each,  a  wage  loss  at  $2.50  a 
day  of  $675,000,000,  with  a  cost  for  treatment  of  $180,000,000. 

As  The  Nation  points  out,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  the  causes.  Our  patch-work  is  ruinous  both  financially 
and  in  demonstrated  deterioration  of  our  human  staple.  And 
yet  we  go  on  with  it,  ignoring  the  economies,  the  humanity,  the 
imperative  need  of  a  program  which  will  enable  us  to  advance. 

Why  not  adopt  a  sane,  forward-looking  policy  of  construc- 
tive prevention?  After-care  alone,  by  wholesale  public  and  pri- 
vate charity  under  various  names,  means  exhausted  resources, 
*Courtesy  of    The  Nation    (London)    Sept.  23,  1916. 
fCourtesy  of  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
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uman  and  financial,  and  an  ultimate  condition  more  deplorable 
lan  before. 

The  article  appended  will  warrant  your  closest  scrutiny, 
iter  you  have  read  it  the  League  would  welcome  your  sug- 
estions  and  your  active  cooperation  in  forwarding  the  move- 
lent  toward  a  healthier  and  more  capable  state  and  nation. 


Anyone  who  watches  a  number  of  town  recruits  at  drill 
id  then  turns  to  look  at  a  group  of  officers  will  see  at  once  a 
teral  and  striking  illustration  of  Disraeli's  dictum  about  the 
vo  natures.     He  understands,  at  a  glance,  what  a  difference 

makes  whether  a  man  comes  from  the  class  that  enjoys  fresh 
T,  healthy  games,  and  good  food  from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
r  whether  it  has  been  his  lot  to  work  during  the  years  of 
iolescence  in  exhausted  air,  with  deficient  nourishment,  and 
tider  conditions  that  arrest  development  and  produce  nervous 
,tigue.  Men  belonging  to  the  first  class  who  went  into  the 
inks  of  our  New  Army  were  struck  by  the  difficulty  which 
scruits  who  had  come  from  the  mill  or  the  counter  found  in 
iduring  the  strain  of  a  long  route  march  or  a  hard  day's  work 
1  the  field  in  the  early  days  of  training.  It  was  not  merely 
lat  muscles  which  had  never  been  used  were  being  brought 
ito  play  for  the  first  time,  as  happens  when  one  learns  to  ride 

bicycle  or  a  horse.  There  was  a  general  sense  of  disability 
hich  weakened  and  almost  overcame  the  will :  the  kind  of  in- 
ifficiency  that  is  to  be  expected  in  men  or  youths  who  have 
ttn  living  habitually  on  their  nervous  energy,  when  they  are 
>nfronted  with  a  long  and  grinding  task  and  cannot  find  any 
imulus  to  sustain  them  in  their  surroundings.  In  the  great 
:ory  of  England's  effort,  no  small  part  of  the  credit  must  go 
)  the  pain  and  struggle  with  which  these  men  have  conquered 
le  terrible  legacy  of  their  youth  and  turned  themselves  into 
Tong  and  able  soldiers.  For  to  the  depressing  and  accusing 
)ectacle  of  great  numbers  of  men  whose  bodies  have  been 
•amped  and  enfeebled  by  an  industrial  system  which  exploited 
leir  growing  years,  there  comes  a  sequel.  Probably  never  in 
le  history  of  the  world  has  it  happened  that  a  great  part  of  a 
ation  has  improved  its  physical  standard  so  rapidly.  In  whole 
attalions  of  Lancashire  recruits  the  uniforms  that  were  issued 
ti  enlistment  have  been  exchanged  since  for  larger  sizes,  and 
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the  people  of  the  districts  where  the  new  armies  have  bee 
billeted  have  remarked  the  extraordinary  change  that  has  con 
over  these  soldiers  with  a  few  months  of  open  air  and  goc 
food. 

The  war  has  brought  home  to  most  of  us  a  sense  of  gui 
and  shame  in  regard  to  this  dreadful  waste  of  the  vigor  ar 
the  happiness  of  the  race.  It  is  therefore  to  a  people  awakene 
as  it  has  never  been  before,  that  Sir  George  Newman  appeals  : 
his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  published  la 
week;  for  he  speaks  to  a  people  agreed  that  no  self-respectir 
nation  can  go  back  after  this  war  to  the  state  of  things  whic 
makes  the  proper  development  of  the  body  and  mind  the  luxui 
of  a  small  and  privileged  class.  This  reparation  at  least  v 
will  make  to  the  thousands  to  whom  their  country  had  give 
nothing  and  from  whom  she  has  taken  their  all.  It  shall  nevi 
again  be  said  that  it  is  not  until  they  are  needed  for  the  terrib 
uses  of  war  that  any  care  is  taken  of  the  mass  of  the  youl 
of  the  country.  And  providence  for  the  future  urges  the  sair 
truth.  Some,  indeed,  are  thinking  of  the  soldiers  of  the  futur 
others  of  the  workmen  of  the  future;  others,  again,  of  the  cit 
zens  of  the  future;  but  all  who  are  thinking  at  all  realize  thi 
we  have  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  secui 
the  conditions  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life  and  growth  to  a 
classes.  We  have  had  warnings  and  instructions  enough.  Tt 
Board  of  Education  has  reminded  us  in  its  excellent  literatui 
on  physical  training  that  the  training  of  the  body  is  part  ( 
the  training  of  the  mind,  having  an  important  relation  to  th 
actual  development  of  the  brain.  We  have  had  a  report  o 
playgrounds  which  shows  how  miserably  inadequate  is  the  pn 
vision  made  at  present  for  the  children  in  the  elementar 
schools.  We  have  had  reports  from  the  Consultative  Commit 
tee  on  Continuation  Schools  which  warn  us  that  the  tendency  t 
exploit  childhood  and  youth  is  actually  increasing,  and  the 
there  are  signs  that  the  factory  system  is  beginning  to  seize  o 
the  improved  human  material  turned  out  by  the  modern  ek 
mentary  school.  We  know  from  the  same  authority  that  i 
could  be  affirmed  six  years  ago  that  "not  more  than  5%  of  th 
youthful  portion  of  the  industrial  population  was  touched  b; 
anything  in  the  shape  of  recreative  agency."  And  now  come 
Sir  George  Newman's  report,  which  warns  us  that  the  war  ha 
made  the  immediate  problem  more  urgent  than  ever,  for  th 
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r  cial  conditions  have  taken  some  fifty  thousand  children,  on  a 
St  estimate,  out  of  the  schools  at  an  abnormally  early 
Lastly,  a  most  important  conclusion  has  now  been  estab- 
^h  d  by  experience.  It  is  this.  The  best  material  for  an  army 
I  not  produced  by  military  drill.  What  is  wanted  in  young 
en  is  the  full  development  of  their  limbs  and  minds,  giving 
irriage,  tone,  muscle,  and  readiness.  Military  drill  kills  in- 
rest  and  spirit  in  boys;  it  becomes  wearisome  and  monoton- 
is.  Routine  drill  is  necessary  in  an  army,  but  it  puts  on  the 
lishing  and  not  the  creative  touches.     It  is  not  educational  in 

elf,  for  in  some  sense  it  tends  to  cramp  the  mind;  nor  is  it 
e  best  means  of  training  eye  or  hand  or  muscle.  If,  there- 
re,  we  want  to  produce  men  who  will  make  good  soldiers 
lickly,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  them  a  generous  and 
ell-considered  system  of  physical  training  in  adolescence,  in 
hich  marching,  drill  and  rifle  drill  would  be  a  very  subordi- 
ite  element.  In  the  Army,  it  must  be  remembered,  Swedish 
ercises  are  an  important  part  of  military  training.  Hence, 
liether  we  are  fearing  war  in  the  future  or  preparing  for 
ace  in  the  futue,  wisdom  and  prudence  call  for  the  same 
easures. 

It  was  commonly  said  before  the  war,  when  this  or  that  re- 
rm  was  proposed,  that  the  taxpayer  could  not  stand  it,  or 
dustry  could  not  stand  it,  or  public  opinion  was  not  ready 

'  it.     The  war  has  shown  us  how  hollow  many  of  these  ob- 

tions  were,  how  timidly  we  had  estimated  our  powers  and 
sources,  and  it  has  brought  home  to  us  the  sovereign  import- 
ice  of  the  quality  of  a  nation's  life.  We  cannot  repeat  that 
istake  to-day.     "If  we  are  determined  to  rear  a  healthy  and 

ile  race,  of  high  capacity",  says  Sir  George  Newman,  "we 
ust,  from  a  physical  standpoint,  begin  earlier  and  continue 
;er  than  the  hitherto  accepted  period  of  education.  What  is 
eded,  indeed,  is  an  effective  supervision  and  a  sound  practical 

ining  of  the  body  from  the  end  of  infancy  to  adolescence. 

is  said  sometimes  that,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  the  State 
nnot  afford  such  a  complete  scheme.     My  submission  is  that 

the  interest  of  economy,  the  State  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a 
mplete  scheme."     That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  nation  has 

face  its  future.  We  count  our  youth  with  feverish  anxiety 
-day,  for  our  boys  of  eighteen  are  not  the  property  of  this  or 
at  employer,  or  the  disused  and  discarded  instruments  of  this 
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or  that  wasteful  trade,  but  the  arm  of  a  nation  fighting  for  it 
life.  How  shall  we  think  of  them  tomorrow?  Will  we  thin 
of  them  again  as  van-boys,  errand  boys,  piercers'  or  riverteri 
boys  in  whom  the  nation  takes  no  interest,  for  whom  it  feel 
no  concern,  for  whom  school  life  and  its  games  and  its  amb 
tions  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  an  employer  can  find  a  use  fc 
their  fingers  or  their  muscles.  Or  shall  we  think  of  our  yout 
as  boys  and  girls,  the  promise  of  men  and  women,  whos 
minds  and  bodies  no  nation  can  afford  to  squander?  On  th 
answer  to  that  question  it  depends  whether  democracy  ca 
win  those  greater  battles  for  which  civilization  has  to  prepai 
on  larger  playing-fields  than  those  of  Eton,  an  Army  which  ; 
not  a  class  but  a  whole  people. 


Recreation  and  the  War 

T.  Dinsmore  Upton,  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Re* 
reation,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  speaking  on  Recreation  and  tl 
War,  said  in  part: 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  v 
have  needed  organized  play  for  the  younger  generation  as  v.e  c 
today — in  the  midst  of  a  world  war.  The  terrible  social  ai 
economic  effects  of  war  are  not  now  so  noticeable  as  they  will  I 
in  a  decade,  yet  already  the  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  warrii 
nations  of  our  allies  has  increased  fifty- three  per  cent  since  tl 
war  began.  The  one  greatest  combating  influence  against  tl 
terrible  effect  of  war  on  those  too  young  to  take  part,  is  trainii 
along  the  right  lines  with  regard  to  games,  and  playing  the 
fairly. 

The  greatest  product  of  autocratic  rule,  as  regards  the  playii 
of  games,  is  the  losing  sight  of  all  fairness  in  an  effort  to  win  1 
any  possible  means.  Four  years  ago,  before  this  war  began,  ^ 
splendid  Olympic  athlete  told  me  that  German  athletes  thoug 
first  and  foremost  of  winning — by  any  means.  That  is  the  sar 
spirit  which  was  evidenced  when  German  autocratic  powers  pr^ 
nounced  a  treaty  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on.  - 

I    cannot   conceive    of    an    American,    a    Frenchman    nor 
Englishman  firing  upon  an  enemy  after  showing,  or  while  sho  i 
ing,   a  flag  of  truce.      I    cannot  conceive  of  their  ravaging  tl 
defenseless,   nor   restoring  to   the  means   autocracy   has   used, 
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in    her   ends.     Why?     Why,    because    their    sense    of    fairness, 
rained  in  them  by  proper  training  in   the   playing   of   games, 
lesn't  allow  them  to  conceive  of  it. 

When  the  Japanese  champions  in  tennis  returned  to  Japan 
om  America,  they  bore  home  wonderful  tales  of  the  American 
ea  of  sportsmanship.  In  my  estimation,  there  could  be  no  finer 
fmpliment  payed  to  any  nation.  The  splendid  English  idea  of 
irness  is  as  proverbial  as  their  bulldog  tenacity  and  courage. 
J''"hat  fostered  it?  Primarily  their  love  of  a  generous  winner  and 
courageous  loser  on  the  playing  field. 

We  are  engaged  now  in  the  most  terrible  of  all  wars,  for 
e  reason  that  the  government  of  a  nation  doesn't  know  what 
irness  in  the  playing  of  the  finest  of  all  games — life — means. 
n't  the  true  spirit  of  democracy,  the  "fair  play"  spirit? — the 
irit  of  every  man's  playing  for  the  team — not  for  the  glory  of 
single  leader? 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  times  like  these  we  should  not 
link  of  joyous  things — of  play,  of  song,  of  laughter.  There 
ever  has  been  a  time  since  God's  original  dawn  when  we  just 
,d  to  have  these  things  as  we  do  now.  The  very  preservation  of 
le  future  of  our  nation  depends  on  the  things  we  teach  the  men 
id  women  of  tomorrow.  What  shall  count  as  much  as  the 
lie  spirit  of  manliness  and  womanliness  taught  in  the  playing  of 
ames,  where  the  sense  of  fairness — of  courtesy  to  the  loser,  of 
ght  feeling  toward  the  winner,  shall  be  taught. 

The   world   is   to   be   won    for    democracy.     And    democracy 
leans  oneness  and  fairness  in  playing  the  game  of  life.     Democ-^ 
acy  needs  that  the  younger  generation  play  and  prepare. 

Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of  Boys'  Club 
Federation 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Boys'  Club  Feder- 
ition  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  May  21-23,  in  Houston  Hall, 
Jniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  largest  attended  con- 
erence  in  the  history  of  Boys*  Club  work. 

Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  demonstration  of  practical 
Boys'  Club  activities,  and  the  most  up-to-date  methods  in  phys- 
ical work  was  demonstrated  by  instructors  in  physical  edu- 
cation of  the  University,  with  Older  Boy  Delegates  as  the  class. 
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A  demonstration  of  the  work  of  the  Woodcraft  League  wa 
conducted  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  its  founder.  Other  deir 
onstrations  were  made  of  debating  and  dramatics  in  Boys'  Clu 
work,  and  of  storytelling  to  boys. 

Among  the  addresses  creating  much  favorable  discussio 
was  one  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Kelley  of  New  York  City  on  Teachin 
History  and  Civics  in  Boys'  Clubs.  Illustrating  his  lecture  wit- 
lantern  slides  Dr.  Kelley  presented  an  activity  that  appealed 
greatly  to  the  Boys'  Club  workers  assembled.  He  pointed  ot 
that  the  objective  in  this  type  of  work  was  the  development  c 
a  clear  understanding  of  government,  and  an  appreciation  of  it 
problems.  To  be  most  effective  such  work  must  be  person* 
and  original,  and  a  greater  latitude  allowed  than  is  possible  i 
the  activities  of  a  classroom.  Historic  spots  in  each  city  may  b 
visited  and  studied,  steps  taken  to  make  them  better  known,  i 
obscure,  and  plans  made  for  their  preservation.  Literature  ha 
been  issued  giving  sugggestive  programs  for  several  types  c 
clubs  working  along  these  lines. 

A  study  of  the  Relation  of  the  Boys'  Club  to  the  Homi 
by  Fred  K.  Zerbe,  Superintendent  of  the  Syracuse  Boys'  Clut 
was  very  helpful.  Mr.  Zerbe  emphasized  the  need  of  a  fa 
closer  cooperation  between  the  Boys'  Club  and  the  home  tha: 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  strongly  advocated  the  employmen 
of  a  friendly  visitor  in  every  club  to  bring  this  about. 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Older  Boys'  Associ 
ation  of  the  Boys'  Club  Federation  was  held  in  conjunctioi 
with  the  Federation  Conference,  and  was  attended  by  delegate 
from  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  south  as  Nashville.  Tb 
sessions  of  the  Older  Boys'  Conference  were  characterized  b; 
the  most  thorough  and  frank  discussions  of  the  subject; 
assigned. 

Particularly  interesting  were  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  th« 
discussion  of  Self -Government  in  Boys'  Clubs,  and  Locket 
Doors  on  Sunday.  In  the  former  the  attitude  was  taken  that  U 
most  perfectly  carry  out  the  aim  of  Boys'  Club  work — definec 
as  character  building  for  citizenship — it  is  essential  that  the  plar 
of  self-government  on  the  basis  of  the  national,  state  or  munici 
pal  form  of  government  be  introduced  into  the  Boys'  Club.  Th( 
reason  for  this  is  that  only  by  actually  performing  the  duties  o: 
citizens  and  themselves  carrying  out  the  theory  of  governmen 
can  the  members  of  a  Boys'  Club  fully  and  early  comprehenc 
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meaning  of  citizenship.  In  the  long  discussion  of  this  topic 
^re  was  not  a  dissenting  voice,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
^ing  the  introduction  of  self-government  into  the  Boys'  Clubs 
the  country. 

There  was  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
eked  Doors  on  Sunday.  The  general  conclusion,  however, 
is  that  the  needs  vary  in  the  different  communities,  and  that 
lere  it  can  be  shown  that  the  need  exists  for  the  Boys'  Club 
open  on  Sunday,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  about  opening 

Whether  the  activities  should  be  the  same  on  weekdays  or 
t  created  considerable  discussion,  and  it  was  finally  settled  by 
notion  to  the  effect  that  this  question  be  left  to  the  discretion 
the  superintendent. 

The  closing  banquet,  given  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  in 
eir  building,  was  attended  by  both  the  adult  and  Older  Boy 
legates.    A  feature  of  the  banquet  was  a  series  of  stunts  given 

delegates  from  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
eakers  of  the  evening  were  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President  of 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  and  Allen  D.  Albert,  Past  Inter- 
tional  President  of  the  Rotary  Club. 


Hopedale's  Glorified  Mill-Pond 

ANOTHER  PRIZK  ARTICLE   IN   THE  BEST   THING   IN   YOUR  TOWN   CONTEST 

James  Church  Ai^vord,  Littletown,  Massachusetts 

Hopedale,  Massachusetts,  has  been  "done  to  death,"  in  the 
)ck  phrase  of  those  who  write  and  those  who  publish.  After 
ing  in  the  village  for  four  years  I  found  that  it  was  known  by 
irmans,  Italians,  EngHshmen  and  Frenchmen  for  its  model 
mes,  its  paternal  government,  its  famous  strike  against  some  of 
e  conditions  appertaining  to  paternalism.  But  there  is  one 
ing  which,  strangely,  has  never  been  cataloged  abroad — this  is 
glorified  mill-pond. 

A  mill-pond  is  an  ugly  spot,  God  wot.  Never  was  an  uglier 
ind  than  the  bare,  bulrush-shored,  mucky  stretch  of  bog  and 
Iter  which  nestled,  up  to  1898,  right  in  the  heart  of  this  corn- 
unity.  From  this  dingy  morass  clouds  of  mosquitos  arose  each 
ght  to  swoop  down  upon  the  unhappy  inhabitants. 

But  in  one  famous  day  and  year  at  the  annual  town  meeting 

*  Courtesy  of  the  Independent 
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a  few  progressive  souls  advocated,  as  they  had  for  a  decade,  "th( 
purchase  of  about  five  acres  for  a  town  park"  and  succeeded 
The  town  annually  appropriates  $2500  for  the  care  of  the  park 
and  the  sale  of  trees  brings  in  five  hundred  or  so  more.  Ther 
has  always  been  at  the  head  of  the  work  a  scientifically-trainec 
forester.  The  present  man  has  held  his  place  for  thirteen  year 
and  is  an  artist  in  his  line.  His  one  ambition  has  been  to  keep  th 
park  with  so  carefully  careless  a  grace  that  the  casual  visitor  shal 
declare  "nature  did  it  all."     Nature  did — mighty  little. 

The  first  care  of  the  committee  was  to  attend  to  the  immediat 
needs  of  the  community;  so  an  extra  appropriation  of  twenty 
five  hundred  was  voted.  The  worst  part  of  swamp-land,  im 
mediately  under  the  noses  of  the  villagers,  was  drained  with  catch 
basins,  a  hedge  of  shrubbery  was  set  about,  and  a  field  for  foot 
ball  and  baseball,  as  well  as  a  bandstand,  was  built.  An  annus 
field  day  for  athletic  and  aquatic  sports  has  increased  the  interes 
of  all  in  this  portion  of  the  park.  Gradually  too  this  end,  int 
which  a  bit  of  orderly,  artificial,  decoration  was  allowed  to  creej 
was  fitted  up  for  the  recreation  of  the  toilers.  There  is  a  bath 
house,  a  shore  of  imported  seasand,  and  wharfs  for  boats  an 
canoes.  Unfortunately  a  group  of  small  boathouses  have  grow 
up,  sheds  of  the  shed-iest  type;  but  their  days  are  numbered. 

Then  slowly  with  the  years  began  the  work  of  transforming 
hideous  muck-hole  to  a  lovely  plaisance.  The  lakelet  was  draine( 
dead  trees  removed,  boulders  blasted ;  but  the  artistic  sense  suffice 
and  an  ancient  stone-fence,  cutting  under  the  waters,  has  bee 
left.  In  a  drought  it  makes  an  exciting  bit  to  negotiate  in 
boat,  yet  is  so  lovely,  so  odd,  that  nobody  complains.  Huge  lilie: 
a  pink-stained  variety  and  native  to  the  pond,  were  encouraged 
the  lotus  has  begun  to  bloom  in  sheltered  nooks.  The  townsfol 
gather  these  blossoms  by  huge  armfuls  every  morning,  ever 
social  occasion  overflows  with  them,  and  the  two  pulpits  droO: 
under  their  burden   every   Sabbath;   but  the   supply   never    fail; 

The  appreciation  of  the  people  for  their  own  work  is  im 
mense.  They  own  boats  and  canoes  almost  to  a  man — and  | 
woman,  and  vote  enthusiastically  for  the  efforts  at  mosquito-esj 
termination,  while  the  attempt  to  induce  the  wild  natives  of  thi 
woods  to  seek  refuge  here  is  encouraged  by  everybody.  Thi 
result  is  that  squirrel,  pheasants,  quail,  rabbits,  as  well  as  all  thj 
common,  and  uncommon  birds  have  learned  that  in  this  park  :' 
safety  from  the  volley  of  the  gun. 
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From  the  nearer  end  of  the  water  pleasant  gHmpses  show  the 
huge  factory  looming  up  like  some  medieval  factory  and  houses 
"beside  the  pond"  are  in  wide  demand.  Only  the  very  fortunate 
obtain  one  right  on  the  shore  and,  having  obtained  one,  never  let 
it  go. 

The  whole  morale  of  the  village  is  raised  and  transfigured  by 
Hopedale's  glorified  mill-pond. 
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^  When  you  want 
the  best 

specify    (^pij^Q 

Used  year  after  year  in   the 
majority    of    the    country's 
playgrounds 

.    #'^S(X% 

<; 

WRITE    FOR    CATALO( 

Chlcopee,  Mass. 

^i^u^. 

Quality        ^^^K^^ 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

June   24^Aug.  2,  for 

Playground  Training 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School 
A  Normal  School  for 
Playground    Workers 

On  Chicago's  Lake  Front 
Credits  toward  Diploma.  Folk  Dancing, 
Pageantry,  Games,  Story  Telling,  Gymnas- 
tics. Playground  Practice.  Strong 
Faculty,  Accredited.  For  Illustrated 
Summer  Bulletin  address 

REGISTRAR,  Box  71 

61S-22  S«  Michigan  BItcI.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Note:  Regular  Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  17) 


Have  You  Tried 

Athletic  Badge  Tests  for 

Boys  and  Girls  ? 

Physical    Efficiency    is    the   Watch 
Word  of  these  Tests. 

Complete     descriptive      pamphlets 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Playground  and   Recreation 
Association  of  America 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York   City 
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PLANNING  A  PLAYGROUND 

The  problems  with  which  you  are  confronted  in  planning  your  new  play- 
grounds have  probably  been  worked  out  over  and  over  again  by  us,  and  our 
Engineering  Department  is  equipped  to  solve  any  problem  which  may  present 
entirely  new  features  of  construction. 

Our  service  in  planning  your  equipment  incurs  no  expense  or  obligation.  It 
reflects  our  43  years'  practical  experience.  "We  know  playground  needs 
thoroughly.     We  have  literally  grown  up  with  the  playground  movement. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W".  It  is  a  recognized  guide  on  Playground 
Equipment.  It  covers  every  form  of  apparatus  that  has  been  approved  in 
actual  practice. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gymnasium  Oulfitters  Steel  Lockers 


DON'T  GRIND  YOUR 
SEED   CORN! 

During  the  waning  days  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  children  would 
be  drawn  into  the  maelstrom,  Pres- 
ident Jeff  Davis  admonished  his 
people  saying:  "The  Children  of 
a  Nation  are  Its  Seed  Corn. 
Don't  Grind  Your  Seed  Corn." 
During  the  present  world  war  there 
must,  and  will  be,  many  sacrifices 
made,  but  our  children  must  be 
fully  cared  for  in  their  school  and 
recreation  life. 

Keep  the  Playgrounds  Going. 
We  can  help  you  with  our  "Fun- 
Ful"  line  of  Playground  Equip- 
ment and  Athletic  Goods.  W^rite 
for  information  concerning  our 
Combination  Playground  and  Fire 
Escape  Slide. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Today 

HILL-STANDARD      COMPANY, 
1216   Fun-Ful   Avenue, 
ANDERSON,    INDIANA 
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The  Efficiency  of  a  Nation 

requires  that  its  citizens  must  be  physically  fit. 

In  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  the  city  of  Athens  was  supplied  with  ample 
playgrounds  and  gymnasia  for  the  training  of  ns  youth. 

The  schools  are  the  laboratories  for  future  i:itizenship.  Every  American  boy 
and  girl  is  entitled  to  correct  and  carefully  supervised  bodily  development  as  a 
part  of  his  school  course. 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

furnish  music  which  makes  Physical  Education  more  attractive,  and  which  makes 

pupils  more  responsive  in  rhythmic  feeling.  

Have  you  tried  these  selections  in  your  school? 

Marches  and  Rhythms 


18209  fBoy  Scouts  of  America— March 

10  in.  ^     (Sousa)  Victor  Military  Band 

85c     (  Blue- White  March 

Victor  Military  Band 

35228     jEros-Sche> 
12in.$1.35 


85  c 


i«r>«;i  (  Motives  for  Skipping  (Kindergarten 
^^^^^  I     Rhythm)  Victor  Band 

High  Stepping  Horses  and  Rein- 
,    deer  Running  Victor  Band 

Valse     (Martin)      Butterfly  Dance) 

Victor  Orchestra 
^ Golden  Trumpets — Schottische     (Rollinson)     Sousa's  Band 

(Cupid  and  the  Butterfly — Intermezzo     (Claude  d'AIbert) 
Victor  Military  Band 
Dorofhy  Three-Step— Mazurka      (J.  B.  Lampe) 
Victor  Military  Band 

Folk  Dances  by  Victor  Band 
18331      f  A rkansaw  Traveler — American  Country  Dance  (Burchenal) 
10  in.     85c  1  Soldiers'  Joy— American  Country  Dance 

{Black  Nag   (2)Grimstock   (From  "Country  Dance  Tunes," 
Sets  III  and  IV)    (CeciiJ.  Sharp) 
Newcastle  (2)  Sweet  Kate   (From  "Country  Dance  Tunes," 
Sets  III  and  VI)   _(Cecil  J.  Sharp) 
17158      (  Dance  of  Greeting — Danish  Folk  Dance  (From  "Folk  Dance 
10  in      SSrl    Music")    ( Burchenal  and  Crampton) 

(I  See  You— Swedish  Singing  Game  (From  "Folk  Dance  Book") 
Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  the  above  selections 
for  you.     For  further  information,  write  to  the 


Victrola  XXy,  $85 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 


Whe 


tlu- 


use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  protect 
It  from  dust  and  promiscuous 
use  by  Irresponsible  people. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola 
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Richmond.  Mass. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  THE  PIED  PIPER— THE  HAPPY  VILLAGE 
OFHAMELIN 


Richmond,  Mass. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  THE  PIED  PIPER— THE  PIED  PIPER 
MAKES  HIS  BARGAIN 
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The  World  At  Play 


Thrift  Stamp  Day.  —  The 
irst  of  every  month  is  to  be 
)bserved  as  Thrift  Stamp  Day, 
ipon  which  everybody  is 
urged  to  buy  more  and  yet 
nore  of  these  small  life-savers. 

"I  Hear  America  Singing." 
— C.  C.  Birchard  and  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Massachusetts, 
mnounce  a  book  of  fifty-five 
)0ngs  and  choruses  for  com- 
nunity  singing,  compiled  and 
jublished  under  the  authority 
)f  the  National  Conference  of 
yiusic  Supervisors. 

Watch  Out  for  the  Play 
A^agon! — Western  New  York 
kate  will  see  this  summer 
)lay  wagons  sent  out  from  the 
arger  towns  to  the  hamlets 
md  villages  about.  Each 
vagon  will  contain  swings, 
)aseball  bats  and  other  play 
Lpparatus.  A  play  leader  and 
me  or  two  assistants  will  ac- 
company the  wagon.  Arriving 
Lt  a  "corner,"  the  leaders  will 
equisition  a  suitable  lot  and 
:all  upon  volunteers  to  help 
ead  and  carry  on  the  work 
vhen  the  wagon  departs, 
twenty-five    district   school 


teachers    have    already   volun- 
teered. 

Miss  Maria  Knight  is  the 
originator  of  the  scheme, 
which  found  immediate  favor 
with  school  boards  because  of 
increased  mischief  and  juvenile 
delinquency  made  manifest 
since  the  beginning  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  draft  in  these 
rural  districts. 

Kindergarten  Drive  for  the 
Children's  Year. — The  Bureau 
of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Kindergar- 
ten Association,  among  other 
activities  of  the  children's  year 
is  promoting  the  establishment 
of  a  kindergarten  in  every 
school.  Many  valuable  arti- 
cles from  mothers  who  have 
been  kindergartners  are  being 
sent  out  as  propaganda.  Only 
about  500,000  of  the  4,300,000 
children  of  kindergarten  age 
in  this  country  have  kinder- 
gartens available. 

At  Play  in  the  Canal  Zone. — 
The  Panama  Canal  Record,  the 
official  bulletin  of  the  Panama 
Canal  contains  an  article  about 
the  playground  at  Balboa.  Two 
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directors  are  on  the  ground 
during  the  hours  when  the 
weather  is  cool  enough  for 
play,  the  little  children  in  the 
morning  and  the  school  boys 
and  girls  after  school  hours 
and  in  the  early  evening.  The 
usual  activities  are  carried  on 
for  all  groups. 

Better  Use  for  the  Money. — 
Granville  R.  Lee,  of  the  Rec- 
reation Commission  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  recommended 
that  instead  of  the  trophy  cup 
usually  presented  to  the  win- 
ning team  of  the  Grammar 
League  the  money  be  given 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  tro- 
phy consist  of  a  receipt  bear- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  play- 
ers. This  could  be  framed  and 
take  its  place  in  the  trophy 
hall.  Mr.  Lee  felt  that  Ameri- 
can boys  would  be  happy  and 
proud  to  accept  such  a  trophy 
in  war  times.  The  money 
might  also  be  spent  for  War 
Savings  Stamps  or  go  toward 
some  other  war  need. 

Dramatics  for  Getting  It 
Over. — A  thousand  girls  trom 
the  Julia  Richman  High 
School  in  New  York  City 
costumed  to  represent  the 
schools'  activities,  called 
upon  the  Mayor  and  asked  for 
a  new  building  and  better 
equipment.  The  pageant  ap- 
peal to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
sense  of  rhythm  ought  to 
make  the  need  unforgetable. 
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Many  Players;  Little  Equip- 
ment.— In  the  course  of  a 
month's  psychological  study 
of  children's  play  needs  in  the 
State  orphanage  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  Dr.  Mary  L.  Neff,  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  de- 
veloped the  Davenport  hoop 
game.  Little  equipment  was 
available  except  for  volley  ball, 
but  Dr.  Neff  reports  that  even 
in  a  month  a  noticeable  change 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  in- 
stitution was  evident.  The 
hoop  game  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  Neff  or  from  This 
Playground. 

Rehearsal  for  Life. — "If  'all 
the  world's  a  stage,'  then,  says 
some  one,  *most  of  us  need 
more  rehearsals.'  Recreative 
activities  in  physical  education 
serve  as  such  rehearsals.  There 
is  no  opportunity  elsewhere  in 
education  to  compare  with  that 
of  the  physical  educator  in  the 
matter  of  'rehearsing'  pupils 
for  the  smaller  or  greater  emo- 
tional and  moral  crises  of  life. 
It  is  not  in  book  or  laboratory 
instruction  or  even  formal 
drills  that  are  to  be  found  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  and 
direction,  for  the  'rehearsal'  il 
you  will,  of  the  deep-seated 
human  passions  that  in  the 
last  analysis  control  human 
conduct — love,  hate,  desire, 
fear,  anger,  resentment,  dis- 
gust,    grief,     depression,     re- 
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lorse,  elation ;  or  for  the  in- 
tinctive  expression  of  rivalry, 
isk,  sense  of  justice,  self-as- 
ertion,  cooperation,  sacrifice, 
jyalty.  Our  education  is  per- 
aps  weakest  in  this  matter 
f  training  the  emotions. 
Recreative  activities,  since  they 
ark  back  to  old  foundations, 
D  old  roots  of  both  body  and 
oul,  and  involve  the  instinct- 
ire  and  emotional  elements  I 
ave  mentioned,  offer  almost 
ur  only  field  in  school  instruc- 
lon,  where  with  reference  to 
he  deep  emotional  elements 
f  character,  we  can  give  our 
upils  opportunity  to  become 
ioers  of  the  word  and  not 
earers  only.*  With  what  deep 
nd  conflicting  emotions  does  a 
ootball  player,  for  example, 
ee  an  opponent  in  *the  great 
;ame'  bearing  the  ball  for  re- 
•eated  gains  towards  the  goal, 
hreatening  decisive  and  final 
lefeat?  A  college  player  was 
nee  making  such  gains ;  finally 
ipon  being  tackled  and  thrown 
^ith  arms  and  ball  beneath  him, 
lis  face  unprotected,  the  op- 
>osing  fullback  rushing  down 
he  field  towards  him,  plunged 
md  thrust  his  knee  squarely 
ipon  the  fallen  player's  face, 
Tushing  his  nose.  The  of- 
ending  player,  of  course,  was 
)romptly  put  out  of  the  game, 
;he  injured  player  remaining 
md  actually  making  the  play 
:hat  won  the  game.    As  he  en- 


tered the  dressing  room  after 
the  game,  the  ejected  player 
approached  him,  the  tears  fairly 
streaming  down  his  face, 
grown  man  that  he  was,  and 
in  pitiful  mental  suffering 
begged  for  forgiveness.  He 
had  met  one  emotional  moral 
crisis  and  been  defeated;  he 
met  another  and  was  victori- 
ous. Can  one  doubt  that  this 
experience  was  a  genuine  re- 
hearsal for  Hfe?  No  classroom 
or  laboratory  experience,  for- 
mal gymnastics  or  military 
drill,  stirs  a  big  boy's  soul 
thus  to  its  depths." — George 
Ellsworth  Johnson  in  Mind 
and  Body 

London  Welcomes  American 
Soldiers.^The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  organized  a  hospital- 
ity committee  of  its  leading 
members,  who  v^dll  give  one 
afternoon  each  week  to  enter- 
taining American  soldiers  at 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Tea 
will  be  served  on  the  famous 
terrace  overlooking  the 
Thames. 

The  American  Committee  of 
Engineers,  largely  composed 
of  men  who  worked  in  Bel- 
gium for  the  relief  committee 
before  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  has  rented  one 
of  London's  largest  theatres 
for  a  rendezvous  and  dormi- 
tory for  American  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Allies  will  be  wel- 
come as  well. 
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Another  committee  known 
as  the  British  Committee  for 
Entertaining  American  Sol- 
diers is  planning  public  enter- 
tainments and  arranging  home 
entertainment  for  three  days 
or  more  for  men  wounded  or 
on  leave. 

British  Rotary  Opens 
Homes  for  Americans. — The 
councils  of  the  twenty-one  Ro- 
tary Clubs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  organizing  a 
scheme  for  entertaining  in  the 
homes  of  the  country  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  leave  from  the 
front.  The  guests  will  be  in- 
troduced by  American  Rotar- 
ians  or  recommended  by 
American  commanding  offi- 
cers. They  usually  come  in 
groups  to  one  "English  Moth- 
er" who  "sizes  them  up"  so 
as  to  fit  them  into  the  most 
congenial  home.  The  hostesses 
call  for  their  guests  and  there- 
after a  daily  cup  of  tea  or 
"war  rations"  at  the  various 
homes  helps  the  days  to  pass 
— all  too  quickly — and  widens 
the  circle  of  hospitality.    One 


boy  said  to  his  "Englisl 
Mother,"  "Don't  you  worr) 
about  the  food,  ma'am.  Why 
even  if  we  only  have  bread 
and  water  at  your  table,  witr 
you  smiling  and  looking  lik« 
you  care,  it  will  make  happj 
chaps  of  us  all." 

Other  efforts  besides  this  ex- 
tended hospitality  are  being 
made,  by  the  Rotarians,  a  no- 
table one  being  an  adequate 
map  and  list  of  places  of  inter- 
est of  the   City  of   Liverpool, 

Entertainment  for  Convales- 
cent Americans. — The  seaside 
cities  of  England  which  are  tc 
be  used  as  convalescent  camps 
for  American  soldiers  are  using 
something  of  the  methods  oi 
the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  in  this  country.  The 
first  soldiers  to  arrive  were 
greeted  by  the  mayor  and  wel- 
comed into  private  homes 
Free  amusements,  among  oth- 
ers Sunday  baseball  and  Sun- 
day vaudeville,  a  great  inno-, 
vation  in  England  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  men. 
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Patriotic  Play  Week  and  the  War-Time 
Recreation  Drive 

The  Second  Drive  of  "Children's  Year*' 

HARLES   Frederick   WellER,    Associate    Secretary,    Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Eleven  million  women  are  asked  to  organize  ten  thousand 
)mmunities  for  a  Recreation  Drive  this  summer  culminating  in 
Patriotic  Play  Week,"  September  1  to  7.  This  war-time  move- 
lent  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  United  States 
•epartment  of  Labor  and  the  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of 
[ational  Defense;  with  these  Federal  agencies  the  Playground 
id  Recreation  Association  of  America  is  cooperating.  The 
ecreation  Drive  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Child  Welfare 
department  of  the  Woman's  Committee,  whose  headquarters  are 
i  Washington,  D.  C,  1814  N  Street. 

I.  Cooperating  Organizations 

Allied  for  this  War-time  Recreation  Drive,  with  the  Chil- 
ren's  Bureau  and  the  Woman's  Committee,  are  the  following 
itional  organizations  which  promote  playgrounds,  recreation  cen- 
rs,  and  leisure-time  activities.  At  four  special  conferences  in 
/^ashington,  in  June,  their  representatives  worked  out  the  follow- 
g  war-time  message: 

"To   11,000,000  Patriotic  Women 

In  the  State  Divisions  oe  the  Woman's  Committee, 

Council  oe  National  Defense: 

"For  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  we  appeal, 
through  you,  to  all  patriotic  citizens  to  save  the  nation's  chil- 
dren from  the  war-time  hazards  of  increased  delinquency, 
over-taxed  nerves  and  weakened  bodies  by  giving  them  a  fair 
chance  in  the  summer  vacation  to  grow  well  and  strong 
through  play  and  recreation. 

"Official  reports  of  war-time  conditions  in  Europe  warn 
the  United  States  that  it  is  imperative  that  all  the  agencies 
promoting  playgrounds,  -recreation  center^  and  leisure-time 
activities  for  boys  and  girls  shall  be  given  money  and  personal 
service  enough  to  increase,  instead  of  decreasing,  the  number 
of  young  people  benefited. 
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"You  eleven  million  women  are  asked,  each  in  her  own 
community,  to  foster  and  promote  wholesome  leisure-time 
activities  throughout  July  and  August  leading  up  to  a  Patri- 
otic Play  Week,  September  1  to  7. 

"Suggested  programs  will  be  provided  through  State 
Chairmen  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  by  the  Woman's 
Committee.  Council  of  National  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C." 

Additional  allies  may  join  later.  Those  who  have  already  en- 
listed for  the  War-time  Recreation  Drive,  by  signing  this  appeal, 
include : — 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

American  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Drama  League  of  America 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  U.  S. 

Cooperative  Extension  Work,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture    and    Colleges    of    Agriculture 

Community  Chorus  Movement 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education — U.  S.  School  Garden  Army 

National   Storytellers'   League 

Girl  Scouts  of  America 

Educational  Dramatic  League 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

American  Folk  Dance  Society 

"  II.  Why   R^CREiATioN    During    War  ? 

This  is  "The  Children's  Year"— April  6  to  April  6,  1918-19— 
the  second  year  of  America's  participation  in  the  war.  It  was  the 
Children's  Bureau  which  conceived  and  announced  "The  Chil- 
dren's Year";  the  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National 
Defense  accepted  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  program. 
The  first  drive — to  "Save  the  Lives  of  100,000  Babies" — is  going 
forward  with  growing  power  in  more  than  six  thousand  communi- 
ties. Now  comes  the  second  drive — for  Patriotic  Recreation — to 
Save  Childhood  and  Serve  the  State. 

President  Wilson  endorsed  the  Children's  Year  in  a  special 
letter  addressed  to  Secretary  W.  B.  Wilson  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  published  widely. 

President  Wilson's  personal  example  strengthens  the  second 
drive — for  Patriotic  Play.  For  it  is  through  recreation — or  play 
—that  the  President  keeps  himself  fit.  The  second  drive  of  Chil- 
dren's Year  is  to  enable  the  Nation's  boys  and  girls  to   follow 
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'resident  Wilson's  example — each  to  become  well  and  strong  for 
is  Country's  service. 

Modern  military  training  includes  play.  Every  soldier  in 
^amp  Sherman,  for  example,  has  two  hours  of  organized  play, 
aily,  as  a  vital  part  of  military  training.  Inside  and  outside  all 
le  military  training  camps,  play  or  recreation  or  leisure-hour 
ctivity,  has  been  mobilized  by  agencies  of  the  War  and  Navy 
)epartments  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities — to  de- 
elop  capacity,  will  and  daring  in  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 
)pportunities  for  such  patriotic  play  should  now  be  extended  to 
imerica's  children  and  to  as  many  as  possible  of  her  older  citi- 
ens. 

No  money  or  time  can  be  spared  from  war-winning  activi- 
ies.  But,  the  winning  of  the  war  depends  on  man-power  and 
lan-power  cannot  be  sustained  in  any  nation  without  health  and 
rholesomeness  in  the  children.  Far  worse  than  exhausting 
America's  financial  capital  would  be  the  exhaustion  of  child  life — 
er  man-power  capital.  To  be  strong  for  Victory,  the  Nation 
lUst  let  her  children  play. 

England  is  already  turning  to  lift  war's  burdens  from  the 
hildren  and,  as  one  expedient,  is  giving  them  a  better  chance  to 
lay : — she  began,  in  January,  1917,  to  grant  government  funds  to 
)cal  play  centers.     Can  America  do  less? 

During  this  summer  vacation  time,  especially — with  schools 
losed,  fathers  and  older  brothers  called  to  war  and  many  mothers 
0  war  work — there  is  urgent  need  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  an 
American  square  deal — to  "Keep  the  community  from  sitting  on 
he  children's  safety  valve  of  play" — as  Jacob  Riis  would  say  it. 

"Americanization"  is  a  timely  word  and  to  Americanize  all 
he  people  of  each  community  one  of  the  best  means  is  play — 
irhich  draws  people  together,  children  first,  with  many  parents 
ollowing.  To  help  win  the  war,  we  must  Americanize  the  peo- 
Je's  leisure.  "The  battle  of  Waterloo,"  said  Wellington,  "was 
von  on  the  play  fields  of  England". 

III.  Program  Sugge;stions 

"Patriotic  Play  Week",  September  1  to  7,  (or  earlier  if  local 
ichools  are  in  session  during  the  first  week  of  September)  is  the 
irst  thing  to  be  planned  in  each  local  community.  Local  organiza- 
ions  and  individuals,  men  and  women,  interested  in  changing 
eisure  hours  from  liabilities  to  assets  are  to  be  called  together 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the 
Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense.  When  this 
group  of  local  organizers  have  agreed  upon  the  program  for  the 
culminating  week,  they  will  immediately  begin  preparing  for  it  by 
appropriate  recreational  activities  throughout  the  summer.  Patri- 
otic Play  Week  is  thus  proposed  as  the  best  means  by  which  to 
bring  about  the  Recreation  Drive   throughout  July  and   August. 

While  the  first  week  in  September  is  suggested,  the  local 
community  may  select  any  other  week  instead  or  may  use  one  or 
more  Saturdays  for  the  demonstrations  and  exhibits  of  Patriotic 
Play — which  may  well  be  combined  with  a  County  Fair,  Grange, 
Bush  Meeting  or  other  community  gathering. 

One  way  to  plan  the  program  for  Patriotic  Play  Week  is  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  all  local  agencies.  In  many  states 
there  are  township  or  community  Councils  of  Defense  through 
which  the  whole  community  may  be  reached.  Organizations 
of  women  are  already  banded  together  in  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee for  war  work  and  will  be  ready  for  service.  In  addi- 
tion, ascertain  whether  there  are  in  the  local  community  some  or 
all  of  the  following  agencies:  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  Playground  or  Recreation  organiza- 
tion, Park  Board,  School  Board,  a  Health  or  Police  Department 
or  other  branch  of  local  government  interested  in  constructive  and 
preventive  work,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organizations  promot- 
ing Dramatic,  Musical  or  Manual  Arts,  War  Gardens  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  any  industrial  or  commercial  organiza- 
tions interested  in  the  conservation  of  leisure.  Ask  each  of  these 
to  be  responsible  for  a  half-day,  or  for  some  specific  part  of  the 
program  for  Patriotic  Play  Week.  As  soon  as  each  agency 
accepts  its  share  of  the  culminating  program,  it  should  begin 
practice  and  preparations  which  will  fill  the  intervening  weeks 
with  wholesome  recreation. 

In  city  neighborhoods  and  other  communities  where  com- 
petent leadership  and  many  cooperating  organizations  are  avail- 
able, the  Patriotic  Play  Week  may  include  athletics,  games,  water 
sports,  music — especially  community  singing,  dramatics,  various 
contests,  exhibits,  refreshments,  speaking.  Each  of  these  might 
have  its  half-day  or  its  hour  in  the  culminating  week.  Or,  the 
week's  program  may  be  organized  around  a  "Children's  Day", 
"Family   and    Community    Day",    "Soldiers'    and    Sailors'    Day", 
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"Fraternal  Orders'  Day",  "Public  Schools'  Day",  "Church  Day" — 
the  latter  being  either  the  opening  or  the  final  Sunday  of  the  week. 
By  this  method  of  program  planning  the  organizations  and 
individuals  responsible  for  each  "Day",  or  each  special  group  of 
Activities,  would  needs  begin  in  July  and  August  to  enlist  and 
train  the  children  and  others  who  are  to  take  part. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  for  communities  which  have  few  organ- 
izations or  individuals  experienced  in  recreational  leadership,  the 
Patriotic  Play  Week  may  consist  of  only  a  day,  or  even  a  half 
day,  in  which  the  neighbors  unite  in  a  parade,  or  a  simple  pageant, 
or  a  festival  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or  a  community 
gathering — possibly  an  old-fashioned  picnic.  Preparations  and 
practice  for  one  day  or  two,  or  for  a  half  day,  of  organized 
community  play  in  September  may  vitalize  many  leisure  hours  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 

A  patriotic  pageant  may  be  the  organizing  theme  for  Patri- 
otic Play  Week  whether  seven  days  or  only  one  or  two  half-days 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  final  exercises.  A  pageant  may 
readily  coordinate  all  the  features  of  the  program.  Each  group 
participating  may  be  costumed  simply  and  may  present  such 
activities  as  interpret  the  contributions  which  the  group  have  been 
making  during  the  summer  to  the  strength  and  spirit  of  com- 
munity life.  Sewing  and  other  manual  arts  will  be  stimulated 
throughout  the  summer  in  the  preparation  of  costumes,  banners, 
floats  and  scenes,  while  neighborliness  and  social  recreation  are 
developed  by  the  meetings  necessary  to  plan  and  practice  for  the 
pageant. 

Advice  in  selecting  and  staging  a  pageant  may  be  had  through 
the  "Drama  League  of  America,"  306  Riggs  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. — whose  executive  secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gifford,  has 
submitted  the   following: 

"A  fitting  climax  of  the  entire  summer's  efforts  would 
be  a  pageant  staged  on  the  last  day  of  Patriotic  Play  Week. 
This  could  be  made  doubly  effective  if  staged  at  the  County 
Fair.  It  could  begin  with  a  procession  or  a  moving  exhibit 
of  all  results  accomplished,  from  a  given  point  to  a  position 
in  front  of  the  grandstand  where,  with  symbolic  characters 
participating  and  the  real  characters  forming  a  background, 
could  be  enacted  a  brief  drama  consecrating  our  effort  and 
our  resources  to  Columbia  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom." 
Suggestions  for  folk  dances  of  the  United  States  and  other 
allies  may  be  had  through  the  American  Folk  Dance  Society, 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  chairman,  2790  Broadway,  New  Yorl^ 

Gardening,  pig,  calf  and  poultry  raising,  cooking,  canning' 
and  other  manual  activities  may  be  made  most  valuable  and  most 
popular  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  play  and  recreation.  Repre- 
■  sentatives  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  of  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  are 
more  than  ready  to  help  in  these  patriotic  endeavors.  Local  lead- 
ership should  also  be  enlisted.  Products  should  be  displayed — 
possibly  carried  in  the  procession  or  pageant — and  prize  winners 
should  be  honored  publicly  in  the  Patriotic  Play  Week.  Help- 
ful pamphlets  and  other  assistance  may  be  had,  free,  from  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  O.  H.  Benson — for  the 
North  and  West — and  Mr.  O.  B.  Martin — for  the  South — repre- 
senting the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs) — all  three  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Exhibits-— possibly  in  connection  with  a  County  Fair — may 
constitute  a  nucleus  for  Patriotic  Play  Week.  Junior  Red  Cross 
auxiliaries  may  be  called  upon  to  conduct  a  section  of  the  exhibit 
in  which  they  can  show  the  things  they  make,  knit  and  sew  for 
soldiers,  sailors  and  war  refugees.  Canning  Clubs  may  demon- 
strate their  methods  and  exhibit  their  products.  Stock  and  Poul- 
try Raising  Clubs  should  put  on  exhibition  their  prize  chickens, 
calves  and  pigs. 

Community  Singing  should  be  emphasized.  "The  patriotic 
appeal  of  the  new  war-time  songs  is  strong  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  singing  or  glee  clubs  and  bands  or  orchestras  may  be  or- 
ganized during  the  Recreation  Drive.  People  like  to  get  together 
and  sing  and  they  should  be  urged  to  form  definite  groups  to 
provide  music  at  the  Play  Week  celebrations.  In  several  States, 
directors  of  community  singing  have  been  appointed  under  the 
State  Councils  of  Defense,  whose  cooperation  in  Play  Week  will 
be  valuable.  In  one  State  an  effort  is  being  made  to  organize 
pennywhistle  clubs  among  the  little  boys  who  might  otherwise  be 
idling  in  the  streets."  Books  of  war-time  songs  may  be  secured 
at  small  cost  through  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  Com- 
missions on  Training  Camp  Activities,  19th  and  G  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Meals  may  possibly  be  provided  during  Play  Week  activities 
by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  or  by  the  Woman's 
Associations  of  one  or  more  churches.     Part  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Week  might  be  met  by  this  means. 
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Toys,  swings,  sand-boxes  and  other  facilities  for  children's 
play  may  be  exhibited  and  children's  games  may  be  demonstrated. 
Floor  games  devised  by  H.  G.  Wells  and  other  play  activities  for 
the  home  may  be  learned  from  a  pamphlet  on  "Child  Care" 
written  by  Mrs.  Max  West,  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  from  whom  copies  may  be  had,  free,  on  request. 

Athletic  Badge  Tests  of  Physical  Efficiency  for  boys  and 
girls  and  the  awarding  of  national  medals  to  those  meeting  these 
minimum  standards  of  normal  strength  and  skill,  may  well  be  one 
feature  of  the  summer-time  activities.  The  badge /winners  should 
have  places  of  honor  in  the  final  celebrations  between  September 
1  and  7. 

These  tests  may  be  arranged  as  a  simplified  field  meet  would 
be.  They  afford  practical,  popular  means  of  testing — and  pro- 
moting— strength  and  skill  in  boys  and  girls.  To  stimulate  the 
children's  interest  in  keeping  strong  and  ■  in  increasing  their 
physical  vigor,  the  badge  tests  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
giving  an  opportunity  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  unable  to  pass 
them  at  first  to  take  the  tests  again  six  weeks  or  ninety  days 
later.    They  involve  no  dangers  of  overstrain. 

Full,  simple  explanations  of  these  Athletic  Badge  Tests  may 
be  had,  free,  on  request  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
Association  provides,  without  charge,  blanks  and  directions  for 
certifying  Badge  Test  winners  and  supplies  handsome  bronze 
badges  for  a  small  sum — which  winners  should  be  allowed  to 
pay  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa  winners  buy  their  keys. 

Detailed,  simple  instructions  for  games  will  be  provided,  on 
request,  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  See  also  Jessie  Ban- 
croft's useful  book.  Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School 
and  Gymnasium,  456  pages,  $1.50,  published  by  Macmillan,  1909. 

Playground  and  Recreation  organizations  will  undoubtedly 
supply  experienced  leadership  for  the  Recreation  Drive — ^not  only 
in  their  local  communities  but  by  sending  skilled  organizers,  on 
request,  to  nearby  towns.  A  special  letter,  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement,  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  to  these  leaders  in  organized  recreation. 

The  Boy  Scouts  may  be  counted  upon  to  be  especially  help- 
ful— under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout 
Executive,  200  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York   City.     Mr.   West  has 
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been  a  pioneer  and  very  useful  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee who  have  helped  to  plan  the  Recreation  Drive. 

Patriotic  Play  Week  should  exhibit  and  demonstrate  also, 
the  work  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Girl  Scouts.  Like  the  Boy 
Scouts,  these  organizations  can  contribute  to  Play  Week  such 
attractive  demonstrations  as  their  first-aid  work,  camp  life  activi- 
ties, the  kindling  of  a  fire  without  matches  and  their  many  special 
war-time  services. 

Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  executive  chairman,  department  of 
Child  Welfare,  struck  a  key  note  for  the  Recreation  Drive  when 
she  said,  "Play  keeps  alive  the  spirit  of  youth.  This  spirit  of 
youth  is  the  very  essence  of  that  resolution  and  daring  we  need 
above  all  to  carry  us  through  this  war." 

IV.  To  You,  Anywhere 

Anyone,  in  Any  Community,  who  is  willing  to  help  in  any 
way  in  the  Patriotic  Recreation  Drive,  should  not  wait  to  be 
discovered  but  should : — 

First:  Learn  if  there  is  a  local  Child  Welfare  Chairman 
or  Committee  responsible  for  the  Recreation  Drive  and,  if  so, 
offer  them  all  the  time,  resources  and  suggestions  which  the 
volunteer  can  give. 

Second:  If  no  local  arrangements  for  the  Recreation 
Drive  have  been  made,  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Committee  in  your  community,  or  write  to  the 
State  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee-  If  the  State 
Chairman  cannot  be  located  readily,  write  to  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Department,  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National 
Defense,  1814  N  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Report  any 
suggestions  and  working  powers  available  for  local  organiza- 
tion. 

To  move  every  local  community  is  the  giant  task  of  the 
Recreation  Drive.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  help  of 
many  volunteers.  Every  one  interested  is  asked  to  make  known 
what  aid  he  or  she  can  give  and  to  get  to  work  upon  the  local 
situation. 

Experienced  workers  in  playgrounds,  recreation  centers, 
social  settlements,  schools,  colleges  and  other  agencies,  are  espe- 
cially asked  to  report  to  their  State  Chairman  of  Child  Welfare 
that  they  will  give  volunteer  service  occasionally  to  help  organize 
their  own  communities  or  to  visit  other  communities  which  need 
help  in  organizing.  Such  visiting  helpers  can  probably  have  their 
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raveling  expenses  paid,  if  necessary,  by  the  community  they 
isit.  There  are  no  national  funds  available  for  this  or  for  any 
ield  service — sorely  needed  as  it  is. 

Voluntary  enlistment  is  thus  the  only  method  by  which 
field  workers  can  be  secured.  Without  such  leadership,  it 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  some  communities  to 
carry  on  the  Recreation  Drive. 

V.  Helpfui,  Forces 

An  "Advisory  Committee"  has  been  organized  to  develop  pro- 
gram suggestions.  Such  pushing  power  as  may  be  had  from 
lational  organizations  which  promote  leisure-time  activities  is 
hus  at  the  disposal  of  local  committees  responsible  for  the  Recre- 
tion  Drive.  Each  of  these  allied  organizations  is  asked  to  help 
n  the  following  ways : — 

(1)  To  send  to  each  State  Chairman  of  Child  Welfare 

a  list  of  all  the  organization's  branches  or  representatives 
within  the  State.  State  Chairmen  will  gladly  forward 
promptly  to  each  local  chairman  of  Child  Welfare  a  list  of  all 
these  cooperating  agencies  or  individuals  in   the   local   field. 

(2)  To  write  to  all  of  the  organization's  branches  and 
representatives  urging  each  to  look  up  the  local  Chairman 
responsible  for  the  Recreation  Drive.  If  no  such  Child  Wel- 
fare Chairman  is  found,  the  local  representative  of  the  coopera- 
ting organization  should  write  to  the  State  Chairman  offering 
cooperation  in  organizing  the  local  community. 

(3)  To  enclose  in  these  letters  from  the  headquarters  of 
national  agencies  to  their  local  representatives  an  explanation 
of  this  War-time  Recreation  Drive.  (Reprints  of  this  present 
statement  are  available  for  that  purpose,  free,  upon  request.) 

(4)  To  prepare  a  brief,  attractive,  special  statement  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  organization's  forces  can  best  assist  in  the 
Patriotic  Recreation  Drive.  This  circular  should  mention  any 
helpful  pamphlets  or  books  to  be  had  through  the  organization. 
Especially  the  circular  should  tell  local  people  in  exactly  what 
ways  they  may  use  the  organization,  or  help  to  apply  its 
methods  locally,  or  assist  in  extending  its  work. 

VI.  How  Washington  Wili.  Hki.p 

Washington  headquarters  will  prepare  circulars  each  dealing 
^ith  specific  problems  or  with  program  features  designed  to  meet 
tie  differing  needs  of  various  communities  in  city,  town  and  rural 
egions.    These  little  pamphlets  will  be  sent  to  State  Chairmen  to 
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use  as  they  may  find  most  advantageous.     The  circulars  already 
planned  are  as  follows: — 

A  Bibliography  of  the  most  serviceable  books  and  pam- 
'/     phlets. 

Special  suggestions  for  home  recreation  in  which  whole 
families  and  small  neighborhood  groups  may  participate. 

Explanations  of  the  National  Badge  Tests  of  physical 
efficiency  and  how  to  operate  them. 

Reports  of  methods  applied  successfully  in  various  states, 
cities,  towns  and  rural  regions,  as  the  Recreation  Drive 
develops. 

It  is  important  that  correspondence  and  all  other  details  shall 
be  handled  within  each  State  and  the  State  Chairman  will  natur- 
ally organize  her  forces  with  this  in  view.  Time  and  efficiency 
would  be  sacrified  if  Washington  headquarters  should  attempt  to 
handle  local  details;  funds  and  facilities  available  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  would  not  be  adequate. 

Local  inquiries  or  offers  of  help  if  sent  to  Washington,  will 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  State  Chairman. 

VII.  A  FiNAi.  Word 

This  Patriotic  Recreation  Drive  must  be  cooperative.  To  be 
successful  it  must  command  the  services  of  the  most  resourceful, 
influential  local  leaders — men  and  women.  The  call  to  them  is 
for  vital  war-time  service — to  Serve  the  Country  by  Saving  Child- 
hood and  by  Strengthening  Health,  Resolution,  Team-play — in  a 
word,  the  War-winning  Spirit — throughout  America. 

Independent  initiative  is  essential.  Washington  headquarters 
can  only  submit  suggestions  and  report  clever  expedients  devised 
by  State  Chairmen  and  by  local  leaders.  Local  adaptations  are 
indispensable ;  no  single  plan  or  system  could  fit  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Together,  we  are  enlisted  to  help  win  the  battles  of  war-time 
and  the  coming  conquests  of  peace  by  helping  boys  and  girls  and 
older  folks,  also,  to  become  Physically  Fit  for  their  Best  Possible' 
Service  to  their  Country. 

Charles  F.  Waller. 

A  Brief  Bibliography  eor  the  Patriotic  Recreation  Drive 

/.    Por  General  Information 

Addams,  Jane;  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets. 
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?ull  of  human  interest,  very  readable,  the  clearest,  most  convinc- 
ng  statement  of  the  fact  that  neither  communities  nor  individuals 
:an  be  efficient  unless  young  folks  have  opportunities  for  whole- 
;ome  recreation.  Inspired  by  years  of  intimate  observation  and 
service  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  where  some  of  the  earliest 
levelopments  of  playgrounds  and  other  leisure-time  activities  took 
)lace.     162  pages;  $1.25;  Macmillan,   1909 

Bancroft,  Jessie;  Games  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School 
md  Gymnasium.  The  most  complete  list  of  games  of  all  kinds, 
itting  people  of  all  ages  and  descriptions ;  each  game  is  fully  and 
rlearly  described  in  a  readable  way;  all  the  old  favorites  are 
lere — games  which  have  met  the  tests  of  human  need  in  many 
countries,   for  many  years.     456  pages;  $1.50;   Macmillan,    1909 

Curtis,  Henry  S. ;  Education  through  Play.  Practical,  inter- 
jsting  accounts  of  what  various  communities — American,  English 
md  German — ^have  done  and  should  do  to  meet  the  need  for 
)laygrounds;  discusses  the  philosophy  and  effect  of  play  and  the 
ftrays  in  which  play  should  be  developed  in  rural  and  in  city 
schools,  in  summer  playgrounds,  in  camps  and  social  centers; 
iescribes  and  commends  "the  Gary  System;"  tells  how  to  play 
16  games.     359  pages;  $1.50;  Macmillan,  1915 

Curtis,  Henry  S. ;  Play  and  Recreation  for  the  Open  Country. 
Rural  communities,  their  needs  and  possibilities  in  recreational 
ines,  are  treated  more  effectively  in  this  than  in  any  other  work 
)n  playground  subjects;  suggests  recreational  activities  for  the 
lome,  for  the  dooryard  of  the  farm  home,  the  rural  school  and 
jchool  yard;  recreation  for  the  country  girl,  the  farm  wife,  the 
Farmer;  country  festivals  and  pageants;  rural  social  centers; 
:ountry  churches  as  recreation  centers;  methods  of  organization 
md  leadership.    265  pages;  $1.25;  Ginn  and  Co.,  1914 

Gates,  Herbert  Wright;  Recreation  and  the  Church.  Funda- 
mentals of  play  theory  and  procedure;  tells  how  to  discover  the 
specific  recreational  needs  of  a  community  and  how  to  meet 
them — stressing  the  big  and  growing  part  which  churches  should 
play  in  organizing  leisure  time;  reports  the  recreational  activities 
and  equipment  of  fifteen  churches  in  various  cities;  an  up-to-date 
bibliography  filHng  fifteen  pages.  Mr.  Gates  is  Director  of  Religi- 
ous Education,  Brick  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  185  pages;  $1.00; 
University  of  Chicago  Press, 

Johnson,  George  E. ;  Education  by  Plays  and  Games.  Writ- 
ten by  a  former  school  superintendent,  now  one  of  America's  best 
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teachers  of  playground  directors;  "presents  a  curriculum  of  plays 
and  games  graded  from  infancy  to  the  middle  teens,  and  analyzes 
them  to  show  the  chief  mental  and  physical  activities  developed 
by  each;  discusses  the  meaning  of  play,  its  relation  to  work,  its 
history  and  its  application  to  education;  describes,  with  illustra- 
tions, the  best  games  chosen  from  a  thousand  or  more  and  graded 
according  to  the  child's  needs."    234  pages;  $0.90;  Ginn  and  Co 

Johnson,  George  E. ;  What  to  Do  at  Recess.  A  readable 
little  book,  pocket  size,  describing  with  pictures  and  diagrams,  the 
most  popular  games  for  children  of  various  ages;  very  human 
and  helpful;  tells  teachers  and  other  leaders  how  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  playing  profitably ;  if  you  can  own  or  study  only  one  book 
on  recreation,  this  may  well  be  it.  33  pages ;  $0.25 ;  Ginn  and  Co., 
1910 

Lee,  Joseph  (President  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America)  ;  Play  in  Education.  One  of  the  best 
discussions  of  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  play  and  of  the 
fundamental  instincts  to  which  play  must  appeal  to  be  successful; 
a  readable,  though  profound,  book,  illumined  by  humor,  human 
insight  and  originality;  based  upon  years  of  sympathetic  observa- 
tion of  child  life  and  upon  pioneer  experience  in  promoting  play- 
grounds ;  really  a  great  book — which  may  come  to  be  ranked  with  I 
Froebel's  contribution  to  the  understanding  and  enrichment  of  ' 
childhood.     500  pages;  $1.25;  Macmillan;   1915 

One  Monthly  Magazine,  The  Playground,  is  devoted  entirely 
to  brief  reports  and  practicable  suggestions  of  recreational  activi-  ; 
ties  and  methods;  publishes  an  annual  "Year  Book"  or  census  of  ' 
all  recreation  associations  and  all  playgrounds  in  America  with 
brief  descriptions  of  their  activities  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  their  directors — latest  "Year  Book"  in  April  number,  1918; 
publishes  frequent  reports  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
which  this  Association  conducts  for  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities;  $2.00  yearly; 
free  to  all  members  (subscribers  of  $5.00  or  more)  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City 

Free,  on  request,  a  printed  catalog  (pocket  size)  listing  all  of 
the  167  or  more  pamphlets  upon  recreational  topics  published  by 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madi- 
son Avenue,   New  York,  N.   Y.     Many   of   these  pamphlets   are  ; 
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ible  without  charge ;  for  others  the  cost  of  printing  is  charged 
^hrying  from  five  to  forty  cents  each. 

/.  For  Special  Information 

A.  Additional  Literature  and  Reports  on  their  Special  Work 
nay  be  had  on  request  from  the  following: 

American  Red  Cross,  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the  U.  S.,  290  Broadway, 
New  York  City 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  31  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  City 

Drama  League  of  America,  306  Riggs  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Educational  Dramatic  League,  105  W.  40th  St.,  New 
York  City 

Girl  Scouts  of  America,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Knights  of  Columbus,  110  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

National  Story  Tellers'  League,  3  Kennedy  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  International  Com- 
mittee, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  31  West  110th  St., 
New  York  City 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City 

B.  Government  Reports: 
Children's  Bureau,  U.   S.  Department  of   Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  Studies  in  Recreation  Issued  by  Private  Associations: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Recreation  Department,  130  E. 

22d  St.,  New  York  City 
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National  Badge  of  Physical  Efficiency 

Proposed  for  the  War-time  Recreation  Drive  and  Patriotic 
Play  Week  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Needed:  An  Army  of  Boys  and  Girls  to  Serve  their  country 
by  Becoming  Physically  Fit — that  is  one  slogan  of  the  summer 
drive  for  Patriotic  Play. 

To  measure  up  to  National  Standards  of  normal  health  and 
strength  should  be  the  patriotic  goal  of  every  boy  and  girl.  ; 

To  give  every  boy  and  girl  a  fair  chance  to  do  this  should  be 
the  patriotic  goal  of  every  community. 

By  passing  the  National  Badge  Tests  a  boy  or  girl  wins  the 
right  to  wear  a  handsome  bronze  medal  supplied  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  awarding 
of  these  badges  should  be  part  of  the  crowning  ceremonies  of  the 
Patriotic  Play  Week  September  1  to  7. 

Parents,  or  local  representatives  of  the  Child  Welfare  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Recreation  Drive,  may  easily  use  these 
Badge  Tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  to  determine  how 
nearly   each   boy   or   girl   measures   up   to   normal    standards    of  j 
strength  and  skill  and  to  learn  what  each  should  practice  during  ; 
the  summer  to  make  up  any  deficiencies. 

Interesting  activities  have  been  chosen  as  the  basis  for  the 
tests,  so  that  boys  and  girls  like  them  and  like  to  practice  for 
them: 

A  Boy  to  win  the  first  medal  must: 

(1)  Pull  up  or  chin  himself  four  times. 

(2)  Jump  5  feet  9  inches  in  a  standing  broad  jump. 

(3)  Run  60  yards  in  8  and  3/5  seconds. 
A  Girl  to  win  the  first  medal  must: 

(1)  Run  a  Potato  Race  in  42  seconds,  or  an  All-up 
Indian  Club  Race  in  30  seconds  (Simple  descrip- 
tions on  request). 

(2)  Throw  a  Basket  Ball  into  its  goal  twice  out  of  six 
trials,  from  15  feet  away. 

(3)  Walk  24  feet,  balancing  herself,  with  a  book  on  her 
head,  on  the  narrow  edge  of  a  fixed  2x4  scantling. 

(For  the  second  and  third  medals,  these  tests  are  made  more 
difficult.) 
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The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
.dopted  these  tests  in  1913  after  careful  consideration  by  com- 
nittees  of  experts.  Thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  in  rural  dis- 
xicts  and  in  cities,  have  proven  that  the  tests  fulfill  their  pur- 
pose— "to  provide  a  standardized  test  of  physical  efficiency;  to 
sromote  all  round  physical  development;  to  be  interesting;  and 
to  be  applicable  in  all  parts  of  the  country." 

If  older  people  will  join  the  boys  and  girls  in  preparing  for 
these  tests  and  in  winning  the  medals,  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community  will  be  strengthened  and  the  nation  will  be  served 
through  the  improved  health  and  efficiency  of  her  people.  There 
are  no  age  limits  for  the  badge  tests  but  no  individual  can  be 
awarded  more  than  one  badge  in  a  single  year. 

Pamphlets  will  be  mailed,  free,  on  request,  describing  these 
National  Badge  Tests  fully  and  simply,  with  photographs,  and 
explaining  how  the  tests  are  made,  how  reported,  and  how  the 
medals  are  secured. 

Beautiful  bronze  medals  have  been  prepared.  They  are  safe- 
guarded carefully  so  that  no  one  can  get  one  in  any  way  except 
by  having  responsible  people  certify  that  he  has  passed  the  tests. 
(To  make  and  distribute  these  medals  costs  the  Association 
twenty  cents  each;  that  cost  should  be  defrayed  by  the  badge 
winner — or  by  a  local  committee.) 

Wherever,  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  a 
Badge  Test  winner  meets  another,  there  is  a  bond  of  patriotic 
fellowship.  The  Badge  says  for  its  wearer;  "I  am  making  my- 
self Physically  Fit  for  my  Highest  Possible  Service  to  my 
Country." 

For  further  information,  free,  address  the 
E         Playground  and  Recreation  Association  oe  America, 
f  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Co-operating  with  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Woman's 
Committee,  Council  of  National  Deeense  in  the  Patriotic 
Recreation  Drive  of  Children's  Year. 
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Extracts  from 

Industrial  Recreation— A  Recent  Phase  in 

the  Playground  Movement 

O.  W.  Douglas,  Anderson,  Indiana 

Because  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Akron,  Ohio,  trans- 
portation, housing  conditions,  school  buildings,  boulevards,  parks, 
playgrounds,  and  other  essentials,  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
keep  pace.  Akron,  therefore,  presents  a  fine  example  of  over- 
growth and  congestion.  Recognizing  these  conditions  as  unsatis-. 
factory,  the  management  of  the  Goodyear  Company  saw  the 
necessity  for  providing  recreational  facilities  on  an  independent 
basis.  The  company  employs  about  16,000  people  in  the  various 
departments.  The  daily  shifts  of  workmen  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  large  number  of  employees  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  play  during  practically  all  hours  of  the  day.  Many  of 
the  employees  have  families  and  live  near  the  factory,  and  they 
and  their  children  have  been  well  provided  for  in  the  recreational 
plans. 

About  fifty  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  company  are  dedicated 
solely  to  the  purposes  of  play.  This  land  is  admirably  situated 
in  a  valley,  and  a  large  hill  or  bluff  serves  as  a  natural  amphi- 
theater. Another  elevation  serves  as  an  ideal  spot  for  coasting 
and  skiing. 

For  the  children,  complete  playground  equipment  is  provided, 
including  many  coaster  or  wave  slides,  seesaws,  ocean  waves, 
swings,   giant    strides,    traveling   rings,    horizontal    bars,    ladders. 

Besides  using  the  apparatus,  the  children  engage  in  folk 
dancing,  playground  ball,  wading,  and  various  children's  games. 
For  the  folk  dancing  and  many  other  games  the  large  dancing 
floor,  provided  primarily  for  adults,  is  utilized  during  the  day  by 
the  children.  Sand  boxes  and  baby  swings  are  also  provided 
for  the  little  tots. 

For  the  larger  children  and  adults  first-class  facilities  are 
provided  for  baseball,  football,  track  athletics,  hockey,  skating, 
basket-ball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  cricket,  coasting,  skiing  and  danc- 
ing. The  grand  stand  and  bleachers  in  connection  with  the  base- 
ball ground  have  a  seating  capacity  of  9,000.  Three  thousand 
removable  seats  are  supplied,  which  are  shifted  to  other  parts  of 
the  grounds  as  occasion  demands.  Not  only  are  Goodyear  leagues 
maintained,  especially  in  baseball,  basket-ball,  football  and  track 
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athletics,  but  there  is  also  a  City  Industrial  League  in  which 
athletic  teams  from  the  various  factories  engage  in  friendly  rivalry. 
All  of  these  activities  are  under  competent  supervision.  A 
thoroughly  trained  physical  director  is  in  charge.  He  has  three 
assistants,  one  male  and  two  female,  all  trained  and  experienced, 
[n  addition,  there  is  a  superintendent  of  grounds  always  on  the 
^remises.  One  of  the  recent  and  most  satisfactory  innovations  is 
:hat  of  community  singing,  in  which  hundreds  engage  under  a 
:ompetent  leader. 

Plans  for  the  School  Recognition  and  Credit  of 

Home  and  Community  Recreation 

Activities* 

lemoranda    and    Suggestions    from    the    Physical    Training 
Bureau  of  the  Military  Training  Commission, 
State  of  New  York 

Thomas  A.  Storey,  M.  D. 
State   Inspector   of   Physical   Training,    New   York 

I.  Recreational  requirement — in  effect  not  later  than  Sep- 
:ember,  1917.  (See  General  Plan  and  Syllabus  for  Physical 
fraining,  State  of  New  York,  pages  15-16,  page  27,  as  cor- 
•ected,  and  pages  195-196).  "Four  hours  a  week,  at  least  one 
lour  of  which  must  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
•egular  school  officials;  the  other  three  hours  may  be  satisfied 
)y  equivalents  accepted  by  the  school  from  the  home  or  com- 
nunity  activities  of  the  child." 

II.  Suggested  list  of  activities  that  may  be  credited  by 
:he  school  in  satisfaction  of  the  requirement: 

(1)  Athletics 

(2)  Club  activities   (Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.) 

(3)  Military  drill 

(4)  Manual  training  or  agricultural  classwork  out  of 
doors 

•  The  New  York  State  Legislature  requires  that  four  hours  a  week  be  given  to 
ecreation  and  Dr.  Storey  has  suggested  in  this  article  ways  of  using  these  four 
lours  in  accordance  with  the  New  York  State  Law. 

•Presented  before  the   New  York    State  Association   of   District    Superintendents   of 
Schools,  New  York  City,  January  18th,  1918 
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(5)  Chores  and  special  home  work  as:  Wood  chop- 
ping, lawn  mowing,  sweeping  and  other  home  activities 
regularly  done,  canning  in  clubs  and  alone,  gardening, 
churning,  milking,  pitching  hay,  pumping  and  carrying 
water,  sewing,  ironing,  tending  chickens,  carrying  out 
ashes,  tending  furnace,  care  of  auto  or  motor  boat, 
berrying,  fence  building,  plowing,  wheeling  baby 

(6)  Individual  sports  as :  skating,  skiing,  swim- 
ming, coasting,  bicycling,  horseback  riding,  canoeing 
tennis,  walking 

(7)  Acquisitional  sports  as:  Hunting  and  fishing,  bug 
hunting,  geology,  botany  trips,  trapping 

(8)  Regular  paid  work 

(9)  Junior  Home  Projects  (Professor  Fred  Griffin 
Cornell  University) 

HI.  General  Policy:  School  people  should  be  concernec 
not  so  much  with  a  rigid  detailed  plan  for  checking  up  thes( 
recreational  equivalents  as  with  ways  and  means  of  stimulating 
cooperation  along  these  lines  between  the  school  and  the  home. 
Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  to  influence  the  life  o:i 
the  child;  foster  the  right  sort  of  play;  and  encourage  th( 
health  habit  of  cheerful  recreation.  There  must  be  no  "inva- 
sion of  the  home",  but  rather  a  recognition  of  the  value  o 
activities  carried  on  by  the  child  in  the  home  and  outside  th< 
school.  The  method  of  reporting  and  checking  up  recreationa 
equivalents  in  a  given  school  must  be  worked  out  by  the  offi 
cials  of  that  school — the  superintendent,  principal  (or  teacher^ 
and  the  supervisor  of  physical  training. 

(1)  The  plan  must  be  organized  and  presented  tact 
fully.  The  home  people  must  not  misunderstand  or  bi 
given  real  reason  to  feel  annoyed. 

(2)  The  plan  must  be  simple  enough  not  to  burdeij 
parents,  teachers,  and  other  school  officials  unduly  witl 
its  execution.  ' 

(3)  Reports  and  records  must  be  frequent  enougl 
to  give  information  while  it  is  fresh  and  the  memor 
of  the  activity  is  clear  and  reasonably  accurate. 

(4)  Must  include  amount  of  time  spent  per  weel 
and  general  character  of  activities.  \ 

IV.  Suggestions  to  superintendents  and  other  school  offil 
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als  for  their  assistance  in  formulating  their  local  plans  for 
;porting  and  checking  recreational  equivalents.  These  sug- 
estions  are  of  use  only  as  suggestions.  Each  school  must 
ofk  out  its  owJn  plan  devised  to  fit  its  own  peculiar  needs, 
o  other  school  plan  is  likely  to  be  the  very  best  plan  for  a 
iven  school  community.  In  most  of  the  plans  that  have  been 
ibmitted,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  rigid 
lecking  of  equivalents.  A  general  survey  of  the  recreational 
:tivities  of  children  will  provide  information  as  to  what  boys 
id  girls  are  doing  during  their  after-school  hours.  It  should 
so  supply  data  relative  to  existing  recreational  agencies  in  the 
)mmunity.  With  such  information  available  greater  em- 
lasis  should  be  given  to  the  stimulation  of  larger  participation 
[  recreation  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  needing  such 
imulation. 

(1)  Statement  of  plans  that  have  been  used  or  that 
have  been  suggested 

(a)  Reports  by  pupils 
Some  schools  have  arranged  to  receive  writ- 
ten reports  from  the  pupils  at  intervals  of 
one  week;  other  schools,  two  weeks;  and 
other  schools,  monthly.  In  some  places  the 
children  report  to  the  class  or  classroom 
teacher;  others,  to  the  special  teacher  of 
physical  training;  others,  to  children  who 
have  been  appointed  as  officers  of  room- 
clubs  or  health  clubs  in  the  school  or  recre- 
ation club.  Such  plans  give  opportunity  for 
pupil  dishonesty — but  such  opportunities  are 
always  present.  This  objection  seems  hardly 
of  sufficient  weight  to  condemn  these  plans. 
The  problem  of  teaching  good  morals  is 
always  present. 

(b)  Reports  by  parents  covering  recreation 
activities  of  their  children  and  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  those  activities 
In  a  number  of  schools,  reports  are  requested 
of  parents  covering  the  nature  of  the  activ- 
ities and  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  them. 
In    some    cases    these    reports    are    asked 
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weekly;  others,  bi-weekly;  and  other 
monthly.  A  lack  of  tact  and  an  insistent 
on  too  frequent  reporting  are  the  dangei 
present  in  this  plan.  It  succeeds  only  whei 
it  is  very  wisely  operated  and  really  undei 
stood. 

(c)  Successful  plans  are  reported  in  which  i\ 
pupils  are  asked  to  write  letters  to  their  rej 
ular  teachers  or  physical  training  supervisor 
describing  their  recreational  activities  carric 
on  outside  the  school  for  the  preceding  wee 
or  other  period.  These  letters  serve  as  bas( 
for  work  in  composition,  English,  spellinj 
after  which  they  are  used  as  records  of,  an 
reports  on,  the  satisfaction  of  the  recreation; 
requirement. 

(d)  This  plan  suggests  the  possibility  of  succcj 
through  written  reports  from  pupils  coverin 
their  field  work  in  nature  study,  biolog 
woodcraft,  first  aid,  and  so  on,  in  schools  : 
which  such  outdoor  activities  are  accepted  ; 
recreational  equivalents.  Such  reports  cou 
in  addition  serve  as  exercises  in  English, 
composition,  as  well  as  records  of  recreation 
activity.  The  recreational  experiences  of  tl 
pupil  outside  of  school  hours  could  be  use 
too,  as  a  basis  for  work  in  oral  English.  A  sui 
mary  or  brief  of  the  pupil's  presentation  cou 
be  prepared  by  him  for  record  as  to  his  reci 
ational  program. 

(e)  Some  district  superintendents  are  maki: 
successful  use  of  the  following  plan:  Ea^ 
pupil  in  their  rural  schools  has  a  physical  tra: 
ing  note  book  in  which  the  child  records  recn 
tional  activities  that  are  carried  on  outside  t 
school.  The  teacher  inspects  these  note  boc 
frequently  as  does  the  physical  training  sup- 
visor.  At  the  close  of  the  year  one  distr 
superintendent  plans  to  give  a  prize 
the  child  who  has  the  neatest  and  most  sat 
factory  book. 
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V.  Suggested  Routine:  With  the  above  suggestions  and 
lemoranda  in  mind,  we  recommend  that  school  people  con- 
erned  with  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  operating  Division  D 
f  the  Regents*  Requirement  in  Physical  Training,  utilize  a 
outine  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Make  a  survey  of  the  recreational  possibilities  (a) 
within  the  school;  (b)  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils;  and 
(c)  in  the  community.  Tactful  letters  to  parents  and 
simple  written  questions  to  pupils  will  furnish  evidence 
upon  the  recreational  activities  of  the  children.  Letters 
to  various  organizations  (see  Division  VII)  will  secure 
information  concerning  community  recreational  possi- 
bilities. 

2.  Work  out  your  plan  and  program  to  fit  your  local 
needs  and  resources.  It  is  recommended  (but  not 
required)  that  not  all  the  recreational  credit  be  allowed 
weekly  for  a  particular  individual  activity,  i.  e.,  walking 
to  and  from  school  ordinarily  ought  not  to  satisfy  the 
whole  requirement,  especially  if  there  is  no  social  factor 
present  in  the  recreational  life  of  the  child  concerned. 

Not  all  of  the  outside  recreational  requirement 
should  be  covered  by  home  duties  that  contain  little  or 
no  recreational  element;  that  is,  home  duties  ought  to 
be  accepted  and  credit  given  on  the  basis  of  recreational 
content  as  well  as  the  amount  of  physical  work  done; 
for  example,  sawing  wood  three  hours  each  week  ought 
not  meet  the  full  requirement,  but  sawing  wood  and 
piling  it  as  a  member  of  a  group  or  in  friendly  compe- 
tition with  some  other  pupil,  or  member  of  the  family, 
might  meet  the  full  requirement. 

Club  activities  in  which  the  recreational,  social  and 
physical  elements  are  the  main  features,  should  be 
encouraged  and  full  three  hours'  credit  allowed,  pro- 
vided satisfactory  regular  reports  are  submitted  by  the 
club  authorities. 

3.  Inform  pupils  and  parents  concerning  your  plan. 
Outline  activities  that  will  be  credited  by  the  school. 
Indicate  your  method  of  securing  reports.  Make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  secure  cooperation  through  an 
intelligent  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  parents  con- 
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cerned.  Get  report  blanks  to  pupils  or  to  parents  or  to 
club  organizations  (Boy  or  Girl  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.)  for 
record  of  attendance. 

4.  Arrange  for  receipt  of  reports  through  children  or 
classroom  teachers,  or  special  teachers  of  physical  train- 
ing, and  for  a  simple  permanent  record  either  in  card 
file  or  in  a  ledger  record  book. 

VI.  School  officials  who  develop  satisfactory  plans  for  the 
recognition  and  credit  of  activities  carried  on  by  children  while 
out  of  school,  should  send  a  description  of  those  plans  to  the 
State  Inspector  of  Physical  Training,  Albany,  New  York,  so 
that  they  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  other  school  people. 

VII.  List  of  organizations  concerned  with  recreation,  from 
which  local  schools  may  receive  help 

A  number  of  well-organized  national  associations  are  avail- 
able to  the  schools  of  the  state  through  which  this  three-hour 
recreational  requirement  may  be  very  satisfactorily  met. 
Information  concerning  these  organizations  may  be  secured 
through  conference  with  their  local  representatives,  or  by 
writing  to  the  following  addresses : 
Boy  Scouts  of  America— J.  T.  West— 200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York  City 
Camp  Fire  Girls — Lester  F.  Scott — 461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
'       York  City 
Girl   Scouts— Dr.   Abby   P.    Leland— 527   Fifth   Avenue,    New 

York  City 
Knights  of  Columbus— Albert  D.  Maguire,  105  W.  40th  Street, 

New  York  City 
Pioneers  of  America — Clinton,  New  York 
Playground    and    Recreation    Association    of    America — H.  S. 

Braucher,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  i 

Y.  M.  C.  A.— Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,   124  E.  28th  Street,  New; 

York  City  | 

Y.  M.  H.  A. — Dr.    A.    Robinson,    Lexington    Ave.    and    92nd 

Street,  New  York  City 
Y .  W.  C.  A. — Dr.    Anna    L.    Brown,    600    Lexington    Avenue,  [ 

New  York  City  j 

Y.  W.  H.  A.— Mrs.    S.    Schwartz,    31    West    110th    St.,    Newj 

York  City  ^ 

VIII.  References  to  literature  that  may  be  of  use  to  super- 
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itendents  and  other  school  people  concerned  with  the  recre- 

tional  activities  of  children: 

Hayground,  published  by  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Physical  Education  Review,  published  by  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ournal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

iarden  Clubs  in  the  Schools  of  Englewood,  New  Jersey — Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1917, 
No.  26 

Hbliography — published  by  Physical  Education  Review,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 

Hbliography — published  by  Playground  and  Recreation  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Hbliography — Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

""he  Practical  Conduct  of  Play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City 

education  through  Play,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City 

"he  Play  Movement  and  Its  Significance,  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City 

7ames  for  the  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium,  by 
Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  City 

Hay  in  Education,  by  Joseph  Lee,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City 


How  Do  You  Count  Your  Attendance  ? 

We  are  interested  in  knowing  how  superintendents  of 
'ecreation  and  playground  directors  compute  attendance  on  the 
)laygrounds.  Many  people  have  felt  that  if  we  could  standard- 
ze  the  methods  of  computing  attendance  there  would  be  a 
listinct  gain,  and  that  in  collecting  data  for  the  Year  Book 
ve  should  have  a  very  much  better  basis  for  formulating  state- 
nents  about  the  number  of  children  being  served  by  play- 
grounds throughout  the  country.  Such  a  standardization,  it 
las  been  suggested,  would  also  help  materially  in  promoting  a 
jasis  for  computing  per  capita  costs.  We  are  anxious  to  have  a 
discussion  of  the  subject.   Will  not  our  readers  tell  us  the  meth- 
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ods  they  may  have  worked  out  providing-  v^rhat  they  feel  to  be 
a  fairly  accurate  basis  for  computing  attendance? 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  A.  Stecher,  director 
of  physical  training,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Neill,  vi^e  have 
secured  the  following  information  regarding  the  methods  used 
on  the  school  playgrounds  of  Philadelphia: 

"Perhaps  a  little  history  of  our  experience  in  counting  the 
attendance  of  our  Philadelphia  playgrounds  may  be  interesting. 
We  have  used  a  number  of  methods,  and  for  two  years  we  have 
used  the  method  of  finding  the  median  by  taking  seven  counts 
during  the  day,  which  may  be  the  best  means  of  striking  an 
average  theoretically,  but  practically  it  seems  to  us  (who  have 
to  deal  with  the  reports)  that  it  is  the  same  old  game  of  "guess" 
in  a  new  dress.  In  the  early  days  we  asked  our  teachers  to 
count  the  children  at  various  periods  of  the  day  to  estimate  the 
time  when  the  largest  number  of  children  were  present.  The 
attendance  was  found  to  be  at  the  maximum  in  the  majority  of 
playgrounds  at  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  We  then  requested  that  all  teachers  record 
the  actual  number  present  in  each  playground  at  11  o'clock 
and  4  o'clock.  The  cards  prepared  for  this  purpose  gave  date, 
children  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  and  were  totaled  for  the  month.  To 
the  largest  total  (for  either  morning  or  afternoon),  we  added 
at  the  office  an  additional  25%  to  allow  for  children  who  had 
been  present.  In  most  instances  the  teachers  were  quite  fair 
in  estimating,  while  others  saw  through  greatly  magnified 
glasses.  This  method  was  used  for  some  years,  until  criticism 
was  made  by  the  various  officials  who,  in  passing  certain  play- 
grounds, could  never  see  such  large  numbers  as  those  reported 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

"Then  we  tried  a  weekly  postal  card  with  counts  for  four  \ 
periods — 10  o'clock,  11  o'clock,  3  o'clock,  4  o'clock,  dividing  by  i 
four  to  get  the  average  attendance  for  each  day,  and  then  the 
average  was  computed  for  the  week,  month,  and  finally  for  the 
season — again  one  count.  The  amount  of  work  entailed  by 
such  a  method  every  Monday  morning  overbalanced  all  possi- 
bilities of  continuing  such  a  system  for  more  than  a  season.  | 

"Next  we  tried  the  method  now  in  use  for  two  years  of  ' 
getting  the  median  attendance  each  day.     This  requires  seven 
counts  to  be  taken  during  the  seven  hours  the  playground  is  in 
session.     While  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  average 
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Lttendance  to  the  point  where  we  can  no  longer  be  accused  of 
)adding  our  records,  the  method  as  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned 
s  no  more  accurate  than  the  records  made  in  the  early  days, 
)ecause  everything  depends  just  the  same  upon  the  vision  and 
ijood  judgment  of  the  teacher  taking  the  count.  Teachers  have 
>o  many  important  duties  to  perform  in  a  well-ordered  play- 
ground, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  interrupt  activities  to 
:ount  the  children  seven  times  a  day,  and  reports  show  that 
nost  of  it  is  "guess"  between  the  first  and  last  counts  both 
norning  and  afternoon. 

"A  few  years  ago  we  took  a  census,  from  which  much  val- 
lable  information  was  gathered.  It  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
lours  between  10:30  and  11  in  the  mornings,  and  between  3:30 
md  4  in  the  afternoon  showed  the  maximum  attendance  for 
norning  and  afternoon.  We  took  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  who  came  into  each  yard  that  day,  and  we  found  that  in 
playgrounds  having  the  average  attendance  of  125  for  the  day, 
nore  than  300  children  had  been  in  the  playground  during  the 
5ay." 

Working— and  Fighting— Better  through  Play* 

An  evening  newspaper  of  New  York  City  recently  told  a 
)athetic  story  of  a  boy  Kursman  who  was  refused  by  the  Army 
examining  officer.  Despite  his  appeal  to  Washington  headquart- 
ers, his  willing  spirit  had  no  redress  when  the  papers  came  back 
Nith  no  other  comment  than: 

"Under-developed." 

Kursman  was  sad. 

"I  wanted  to  grow  up  strong,"  he  said,  "but  how  could  I? 
rhere  was  no  public  gymnasium,  no  swimming  pool,  no  place  for 
ne  to  train.  I  went  around  lifting  granite  paving  blocks  for  the 
ixercise,  then  I  climbed  ladders  whenever  I  could  find  one. 
^hat  else  could  an  East  Side  boy  do?" 

For  lack  of  opportunity,  patriotic  young  Kursman  was  forced 
:o  bow  to  the  tape  measure  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  offer 
lis  all  to  the  country  he  called  his  own.  Spiritually,  morally,  and 
ntellectually  all  that  his  country  could  ask,  he  was  physically 
3elow  the  requirements  for  lack  of  the  chance  to  develop  as  he 
w^ished. 


♦Courtesy  of  Outing 
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Fortunately,  such  conditions  as  he  had  in  his  boyhood  have 
been  done  away  with  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  such* 
large  centers  as  Kursman  called  home.  The  importance  of  play- 
grounds, the  results  obtained  from  them,  and  also  the  extent  of* 
what  remains  to  be  done  appears  in  an  article  by  George  W.* 
Ehler,  in  May  American  Physical  Education  Review: 

"Ipswich  is  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants.  It  has  no  play- 
grounds, no  physical  training  in  its  schools.  It  has  a  high  school 
athletic  field,  many  vacant  lots,  and  the  open  country  is  in  sight 
On  a  test  given  to  all  the  boys  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and, 
eighth  grades,  it  was  found  that  the  average  performance  of  the: 
thousands  of  boys  in  the  same  grades  in  the  schools  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  exceeded  that  of  the  Ipswich  boys, 
in  the  standing  broad  jump  by  25  per  cent;  running  60  yards,  70 
percent;  in  chinning  the  horizontal  bar,  they  did  five  times  as 
many." 

New  York  has  a  highly  developed  system  of  play  for  childrea 
The  results  are  showing. 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  an  unavoidable  topic — the  war,  ofj 
course.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  and  revolutionary  as  it  may| 
be,  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  most  successful  training  stunts 
with  volunteers  in  Canada  has  been  the  simple  playing  games  of, 
youth.  To  specify,  the  game  called  Three  deep,  has  been  used 
extensively.  Leap  frog  and  other  similar  ones  have  proved 
valuable.  To  set  a  group  of  men  in  khaki  at  play  in  order  to 
prepare  them  to  fight  is  not  an  anomaly.  It  is  only  an  axiom 
now  that  he  who  plays  best  works  best.  It  is  just  as  true  when 
that  work  becomes  fighting. 

So  much  for  the  immediate  question,  our  biggest  question, 
just  now,  the  best  method  of  making  our  boys, — Kursmans  and 
others — ^best  fit  to  cope  with  those  whom  they  must  fight.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  in  these  columns  before,  85  per  cent  of  military 
training  is  physical  training.  It  is  this  sort  of  physical  training 
that  we  mean.  Parenthetically,  may  we  say  here  that  when  the 
records  of  the  various  training  camps  come  to  light  after  the  war, 
there  will  assuredly  be  great  enlightenment  upon  the  evil  results 
of  the  too-intensive  physical  training  given  many  college  men  on 
championship  teams.  There  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  acrimonious 
discussion  regarding  valvular  heart  trouble  and  like  symptoms  of 
overstrain. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  older  go  fishing,  hunting, 
laygrounds—  hiking,   traveling   because   we   like   it,    and   be- 

he  Solution  ^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  duties 

efore  us.     Not  so  much  care  is  taken  for  the  youngsters,  as  wit- 
ess  young  Kursman's  plight. 

The  children  may  not  always  accompany  us  upon  our  excur- 
ons.  No  need  to  explain  why.  In  addition,  they  need  far  more 
lay.  They  are  still  growing  and  need  development.  Older  ones 
eed  merely  maintenance,  with  sometimes  a  bit  of  rebuilding. 

There  is  no  such  opportunity  for  children  as  that  offered  by 
'he  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  It  has 
one  much  against  great  odds;  both  in  the  attitude  of  many 
s^ainst  it,  and  in  lack  of  funds,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our 
irelessness. 

It  was  as  recently  as  April,  1906,  that  this  movement  became 
mgible.  In  that  month  a  group  of  interested — and  interesting — 
eople  met  in  the  city  of  Washington,  "to  consider  the  advisability 
f  forming  a  national  organization  which  should  have  for  its 
bject  a  furthering  of  the  general  movement,  then  beginning  to 
Dcus  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  providing  children  with 
laces  where  they  might  have  real  play  and  safe  play" 

This  might  almost  be  called  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
t  is  true  that  many  cities  had  playgrounds  prior  to  this,  Boston 
aving  begun  as  early  as  1882.  But,  quoting  further  from  the 
iSSOciation*s  records: 

"It  was  recognized  that  adults  must  help  the  child  to  find  a 
lace  .  .  .  where  he  might  without  hindrance  carry  on  the 
usiness  of  his  Hfe,  which  is  to  play,  the  child  himself  being 
owerless  in  the  situation." 

Poor,  down-hearted,  rejected  Kursman*s  dilemma  was  thus 
Dreseen. 

Earl  H.  Lee,  physical  Director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
pokane,  Washington,  presents  facts  which  show  us  more  nearly 
rhere  we  stand: 

"The  countries  whose  armies  in  this  war  are  found  best  pre- 
ared,  do  not  give  military  drill  in  their  schools.  On  the  con- 
:ary,  they  give  abundant  instruction  in  physical  training.  As 
lustrating  the  interest  in  physical  training,  independent  of  the 
chools,  in  Germany  alone,  in  1910,  in  7,174  cities  and  towns 
tiere  were  8,607  gymnastic  societies  with  a  total  membership  of 
02,910,  and  an  active  membership  of  416,320. 
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"Some  of  the  pacifists  of  the  country  have  said  that  in  case 
of  war  we  could  raise  a  milHon  men  overnight,  but  in  the  light  of 
figures  from  the  recruiting  stations  over  the  country,  a  few  of 
them  would  need  fixing  before  being  sent  to  the  front." 

Mr.  Lee  made  these  statements  a  year  ago.  From  what  wf 
have  already  learned  since  we  put  some  of  our  young  men  intc 
training  camps — much  less  the  pacifistic  overnight  million — men 
than  a  few  need  fixing.     There  are  too  many  Kursmans. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  big  query:  Will  we  stick  to  th( 
lessons  we  have  learned  after  the  war  is  over?  Or  will  we  forge, 
in  our  leisure  what  we  had  to  learn  in  our  frenzy?  The  answei 
we  make  will  determine  largely  how  much  we  distinguish  betweer 
the  value  of  the  immediate  present  and  the  permanent  welfare  oi 
those  who  will  make  our  future. 

Some  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "primitive"  nations 
knew  what  their  children  needed  in  the  way  of  development 
physical  as  well  as  intellectual.  Not  merely  that,  but  they  saw  tc 
it  that  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  ends  were  placed  ir 
the  hands  of  those  children.  They  knew  enough  to  train  up  theii 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  We  are  learning;  will  wf 
remember  ? 

Book  Reviews 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  UNCLE  SAM 

By     Carolyn     Sherwin     Bailey.     Published     by     A.     Flanagan     Company 

Chicago.     Price,  seventy-five  cents 

The  call  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  increase(i 
emphasis  upon  citizenship  and  the  child's  own  community  obligations 
and  activities  in  the  schools  led  the  author  to  prepare  this  book  ol 
things  boys  and  girls  may  do  for  Uncle  Sam.  Through  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  activity  runs  the  golden  thread  of  the  meaning  of  it  al 
in  patriotism.  The  activities  described  include:  "health,  economy 
conservation,  civic  beauty,  communication,  wealth,  transportation 
charities,  education,  life  saving  and  Junior  activities  through  Bo> 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Junior  Red  Cross." 

PATRIOTIC   PLAYS   FOR   YOUNG   PEOPLE 
By   Virginia   Olcott.     Published   by   Dodd,    Mead   and    Company,    Nev» 

York.     Price,  $1.25 

Nine  little  plays  are  given,  of  the  quality  and  tone  those  familiar 
with  Miss  Olcott's  previous  plays  would  expect.  The  Little  Home- 
maker  and  her  struggle  with  Waste,  in  which  Economy  and  Thrift  helped 
is  a  particularly  charming  presentation  of  the  note  so  prominent  ir 
American  patriotic  ideals  today. 
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1917:  A  PATRIOTIC  MASQUE 

xt  by   Hartley   B.   Alexander,   music   by    Henry    Purmort    Eameg. 
lished  by  C.  C.  Birchand  &  Company,  Boston 


Pub- 


THE  DRAWING  OF  THE  SWORD 

)gethcr   with  the  text   of   the   National    Red   Cross    Pageant,    by   Thomas 
Wood  Stevens.     Published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  Boston 

AMERICA    YESTERDAY    AND    TODAY 

r   Nina    B.    Lamkin.     Published    by    T.    S.    Denison,    Chicago.     Price, 

fifty  cents. 

Four  patriotic  pageants,  any  one  of  which  would  repay  expense 
d  effort  of  production,  are  made  available  in  these  pamphlets, 
le  Drawing  of  the  Sword,  used  so  marvellously  by  an  all-star  cast 
r  the  National  Red  Cross  Pageant,  is  of  course  in  a  class  by  itself, 
iss  Lamkin's  pageant  had  at  the  time  of  publication  been  success- 
lly  produced  some  350  times.  The  others  are  less  pretentious,  even 
teen  or  twenty  people  with  a  chorus,  could  produce  either.  It  is 
couraging  to  see  how  much  above  the  average  peace  time  "pageant'* 
the  text  of  these  war  time  dramas. 

ICE-BREAKERS 

^  Edna   Geister.     Published   by  Woman's   Press,   600   Lexington   Ave., 

New   York  City.     Price,   one  dollar  net 

A  multitude  of  suggestions  for  social  occasions  for  men  and  girls 
w^hich  there  is  no  social  dancing  have  been  gathered  for  this  little 
ok.  The  author  has  tried  out  the  games  and  stunts  under  various 
nditions — most  recently  at  a  war  time  recreation  center  near  Charles- 
n,  South  Carolina,  "to  which  flocked  hundreds  of  soldiers,  sailors,, 
rl  uniform  makers  and  the  girls  of  the  community."  One  might 
sh  for  something  more  of  dignity  and  mental  content  in  recreation 
r  young  people  but  of  play  as  of  folks  "it  takes  all  kinds  to  make 
world." 


Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  17 
Playground  Training 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School 

On  Chicago's  Lake  Front 

Trains  for  Positions  in  Public  Schools,  City 
Playgrounds,  Social  Settlements,  Chautau- 
qu  as,  etc .  Fine  Equipment.  Strong  Facul  ty 
Accredited.  For  Illustrated  Bulletin 
address 

REGISTRAR,    Box  71 
flfi-22  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Have  You  Tried 

Athletic  Badge  Tests  for 

Boys  and  Girls? 

Physical    Efficiency    is    the   Watch 
Word  of  these  Tests. 

Complete     descriptive      pamphlets 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York   City 


Plcuc  Bicatieii  Tbi  Platcsouxb  wkea  writins  to  adTcrtisers 


When  you  want 
the  best 


specify 


Used  year  after  year  in  tiie 
majority  of  the  country's 
playgrounds 


WRITE   FOR   CATALOG 


Chicopee,  Mass. 


MEDAL  TESTS  stimulate  Playground  Activ- 
ities and  elevate  the  standard  of  physical 
efficiency. 

MEDART  MEDALS  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
are  furnished  free,  together  with  carefully  pre- 
pared efficiency  tests. 

Write  for  Catalog  **W.**  It  explains  the 
Medart  Medal  System,  as  well  as  being  a  recog- 
nized guide  on  Playground  Equipment. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
GYMNASIUM   OUTFITTERS   -   STEEL  LOCKERS 
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Please  mention  The  Playground  when  writing  to   advertisers 


I  :.!i1.Ji.^: 


DRY  HOUR  FOR  THE  BABIES  AT  THE  VAN  LEUVEN  BROWNE 
:AMP  for  crippled  children  at  port  HURON.  MICHIGAN 


\    -- 


DYS  AND  GIRLS  WHO  CANNOT  WALK  A  STEP  CAN  SWIM  WELL 
AT  THE  VAN  LEUVEN  BROWNE 
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™^  ^^^IT/J?R^n??,?P^^EP^™  BOY  scours  IN  THE  WORLD  AT 
THE  VAN  LEUVEN  BROWNE  CAMP.    THE  TROCP  WAS 
ORGANIZED  IN  1913. 


^^^X9J  ^^^'^  CAMP  F'IRE  OF  CRIPPLED  GIRLS  ORGANIZED  AT 

THE  VAN  LEUVEN  BROWNE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL.  DCTROIT 

IN  1913 
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[anila.  P.  I. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  AMERICAN  SPORTS  HAS  SHAKEN  OFF  THE 
SPANISH  LANGUOR  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


f 


;f anila,  P.  I. 

/ERY  BOY  AIMS  TO  BE  AN  ATHLETE  IN  THE_PHILIPPINES  NOW 
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Manila.  P.  I. 

EVERY  NEW  SCHOOL  WILL  HAVE  A  PLAYGROUND  AS  AN 
ESSENTIAL  FEATURE 


Washington,  Indiana. 

AN  ANXIOUS  MOMENT.    THE  RUNNER  PICKS  UP  HER  POTATO 

:  ON  A  TEASPOON 
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The  World  At  Play 


Wm.  Taylor  Elgas,  Mont- 
>mery,  Alabama,  writes  of 
[ontgomery's  big  Play  Day: 

Phe  Playground  spectacle  still 
irills  me;  the  parade  of  the 
■my  motor  trucks  crowded  with 
leering  children  waving  Amer- 
an  flags  was  a  sight  worth 
>urneying  many  miles  to  see. 
k>wn  Dexter  Avenue  ,  and 
round  the  fountain  in  Court 
quare  swept  the  motor  trucks, 
hile  a  moving  picture  operator 
imed  the  parade  from  a  win- 
Dw  in  Bullock's  Shoe  Store  on 
'exter  Avenue.  Many  were  the 
redictions  of  direful  calamity 
lat  reached  my  ears  from  pa- 
mts  whose  children  were  not 
lowed  to  take  part— predictions 
lat  it  was  impossible  to  handle 
I  safety  in  army  motor  trucks 
X  hundred  children  to  and  fro 
-om  the  Capitol  to  Camp  Sheri- 
an,  and  keep  them  orderly  and 
yrstem.atically  at  play.  But  lit 
'as  accomplished.  Mrs.  Michael 
'ody,  the  chairman  of  the 
pecial  Committee  on  the  Play- 
round  and  Games,  officially  re- 
orted  that  not  one  child  was 
ven  scratched. 
"It  was  a  pretty  sight — this 


playground  of  600  children  in 
operation  for  one  hour  and  a 
half,  systematically  playing 
games  for  fifteen  minute 
periods,  and  responding  simul- 
taneously to  the!  blow  of  the 
whistle.  The  children  played  in 
three  large  rectangular  spaces 
marked  with  colored  guide  flags 
in  juxtaposition.  Two  hundred 
children  filled  each  rectangle — 
in  the  first,  children  six  to  eight 
years  of  age,  in  the  second,  chil- 
dren, eight  to  ten,  and  in  the 
third,  children,  ten  to  twelve. 

"After  the  flag-raising  cere- 
mony, in  which  the  children  re- 
cited the  pledge  to  our  flag,  and 
sang  The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
the  playground  swung  into  har- 
monious action,  while  the  little 
folks  played  such  games  as 
Drop-the-handker chief,  Farmer- 
in-the-dell,  Cat  and  Dog,  Steal- 
ing sticks,  Statuary,  Pass-the 
Ball,  Three-legged  Races,  and 
Chariot  Races.  Then  followed 
the  grand  May  Pole  Military 
Dance,  around  an  immense  flag 
staff  50  feet  high,  from  the  top 
of  which  floated  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Two  hundred  stream- 
ers of  red,  white  and  blue,  75 
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feet  long,  were  held  by  children's 
fingers  as  they  followed  the  fig- 
ures of  the  dance — a  spectacle 
beautiful  beyond  description. 

"As  a  crowning  climax,  seven 
aviators  from  Taylor  Field  gave 
an  exhibition  of  stunt  flying  over- 
head, dipping,  spiraling,  nose- 
diving, Immelman-looping,  flying 
up-side  down,  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Two  aviators  circl- 
ed the  May  Pole  several 
times  while  the  crowd  cheered 
wildly.  Playgrounds  are  un- 
known in  Montgomery,  none 
being  in  operation,  but  five 
thousand  people  stood  for  two 
hours  watching  our  playground. 
The  effect  upon  public  sentiment 
can  be  imagined." 

Settlement  Holds  Commun- 
ity Picnic. — At  the  Commun- 
ity Picnic  of  the  Irene  Kauf- 
mann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  athletic  contests, 
games,  sports,  a  pie  eating  con- 
test, a  watermelon  eating  con- 
test, baseball,  tennis,  filled  the 
day  and  evening.  A  patriotic 
entertainment  entitled.  The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Allies  was  presented 
by  the  children  of  the  Settlement. 
Each  child  was  requested  to 
bring  an  American  flag. 

The  Settlement  joined  in  the 
observance  of  Baby  Week  for 
children's  year.  Notices  concern- 
ing the  Week  were  issued,  ask- 
ing that  mothers  have  their 
babies  weighed  free  of  charge 
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by  the  nurse  each  week  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  the  Settle- 
ment and  find  out  if  the  baby  is 
improving,  and  if  not  find 
out  why  from  the  doctor.  Two 
prizes  are  offered  every  three 
months  for  the  babies  who  have 
been  weighed  regularly  and 
show  the  greatest  improvement. 

"Thrift"      in       Story      and 
Play.— The  National  War  Sav-  j 
ings  Committee  tried  out  a  num-  j 
ber  of  stories  and  plays  carrying  ;j 
the    message    of    thrift    at    the  i 
Horace   Mann   School   in   New 
York    City     recently.       Among  i 
others  a  little  play  called  Thrift,  \ 
presented  by  children  under  ten  \ 
got  its  teaching  over  very  sue-  j 
cessfully.     The  play  is  published  i 
in   The   War  Saver,   Metropoli- 
tan   Bank    Building,    Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Children  Equip  Play- 
ground. — School  children  of 
Ridgefield,  N.  J.,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  principal  who 
was  weary  of  listening  to  com- 
plaints of  broken  windows  sur- 
rounding the  school  yard,  gave 
entertainments  ito  raise  money 
for  playground  equipment.  Then 
both  principal  and  pupils  turned 
in  to  make  ready  the  ground. 
For  ten  weeks  after-school  hours 
and  Saturdays  were  devoted  to 
the  work.  When  the  soil  was 
so  difficult  to  dig  that  men's  help 
was  needed,  the  girls  volunteered 
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to  sweep  the  schoolhouse  so 
the  janitors  might  help  on  the 
playground. 

Three  hundred  dollars,  all 
raised  by  the  children,  was  ex- 
pended for  apparatus.  Recesses 
were  arranged  for  small  groups 
at  a  timfe  so  all  might  enjoy  the 
new  playthings. 

The  principal  hears  no  more 
of  broken  windows  nor  recess 
squabbles.  Punctuality  and  at- 
tendance have  improved.  And 
the  happy  children  are  eight 
weeks  ahead  of  previous  years 
in  the  course  of  study  and  ten 
weeks  ahead  of  last  year. 

Badge  Tests  to  the 
Rescue. — A  letter  from  Miss 
Mary  Holman,  Playground  Di- 
rector, Tyrone,  New  Mexico, 
tells  of  pioneer  playground 
work: 

"Tyrone  is  a  mining  cam'p 
three  years  old  owned  by  the 
Phelps-Dodge  Co.  whose  offices 
are  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
called  "Tyrone  Beautiful"  be- 
cause of  its  wonderful  location 
in  a  valley  just  below  the  con- 
tinental divide  and  the  unusual 
scale  on  which  it  is  being  builded. 
All  buildings  have  been  designed 
by  the  same  man  who  designed 
the  buildings  for  San  Diego  Ex- 
position —  I've  forgotten  his 
name.  Truly,  the  place  is  won- 
derfully beautiful  and  is  being 
promoted  by  men  of  ability  to 
make  of   it  what  they   choose. 


But  the  people — !  !  ! 

"There  is  an  eighty  thousand 
dollar  public  school  building  in 
the  town  and  the  school  was 
organized  for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

"On  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  population  it  was  impossible 
to  get  a  correct  school  census 
before  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  Accordingly,  the  school 
board — composed  of  the  usual 
hard-headed  business  men — pro- 
vided a  superintendent  and  ten 
teachers.  School  opened  the 
first  Monday  in  September  with 
an  enrollment  of  six  hundred 
Mexican  children  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  whites  of  a  class, 
(for  the  most  part),  believed 
now  to  exist  only  in  Bret  Harte's 
and  similar  stories. 

"School  continued  in  this  fash- 
ion for  three  weeks — with  daily 
threatenings  of  race  riot  at 
recess  periods — and  then  the 
county  superintendent,  Miss  Isa- 
bel Eckles,  whom  I  had  met  at 
a  summer  resort  the  previous 
summer,  sent  for  me. 

"So  I  went  to  Tyrone  basing 
my  anticipations  on  what  I  knew 
of  Miss  Eckles  and  in  no  wise 
prepared  for  confusion  of 
tongues  and  general  conditions 
which  existed  there.  I  was 
given  six  playground  balls  and 
bats  and  three  balls  more  and 
the  gracious  privilege  of  proceed- 
ing the  best  I  could.  I  won't  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  what  ensued. 
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(Have  you  forgotten  that  I'm 
trying  to  explain  ivhy  I  sent  for 
the  badges?)  Sufifxe  it  to  say 
that  I  spent  the  time  until  Christ- 
mas trying  to  learn  Spanish  and 
to  grasp  the  individual  person- 
ality in  that  sea  of  black  faces. 
After  Christmas  we  began  to 
organize  and  early  in  the  spring 
I  began  to  talk  Athletic  Badge 
Tests.  One  way  and  another  I 
got  the  simple  apparatus  re- 
quired but  my  long  list  of  appli- 
cants for  the  ibadge  dwindled 
terribly  when  they  realized  that 
the  securing  of  it  involved  sign- 
ing of  names  and  conforming 
to  law.  I  had  advertised  a  play 
festival  for  May  the  fifteenth 
with  the  Badge  Tests  as  one  of 
the  chief  features,  so  in  despera- 
tion I  wired  for  the  badges  and 
extra  copy  of  the  tests  that  I 
might  display  both  and  try  an 
appeal  through  the  eye.  It 
worked. 

"Fifteen  girls  took  the  first 
tests — none  qualifying.  Nine- 
teen boys  tried  and  you  have  the 
results. 

"I'm  out  of  paper  but  I'm  com- 
ing to  New  York  in  July  to 
tell  you  the  rest  and  solicit  help 
for  next  year." 

Playground  Lectures  in 
Mississippi. — The  State  De- 
partment of  Education  has  en- 
gaged a  lecturer  to  present  play- 
ground theory  and  practice  to 
the  summer  schools  of  the  state. 
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Made  Use  of  What  They 
Could  Get. — The  two  churches 
of  Newfoundland,  Pennsylvania, 
led  a  movement  to  purchase  the 
local  hotel  for  a  community  club. 
The  bar  room  became  a  domes- 
tic science  room  and  the  bam 
a  gymnasium. 

Playground       Ukuleles. — At 

playground  No.  4  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.  the  boys  and  girls  have 
started  to  make  ukuleles  out  of 
cigar  boxes.  Some  pretty  good 
ones  have  already  been  turned 
out  and  the  boys  and  girls  are 
getting  lots  of  fun  in  learning 
to  play  after  they  make  their 
own  instruments.  It  will  not  be 
at  all  surprising  to  see  the  var- 
ious playgrounds  turn  out  repres- 
entative musical  organizations 
to  cheer  their  teams  on  at  their 
various  league  contests  in  the 
near  future. 

Miss  Pearl  V.  Casey,  Director, 
has  kindly  given  the  following 
information  about  this  activity: 

Material  supplied  by  pupils — 
cigar  box,  any  size,  one  piece  of 
wood  12  inches  long,  2%-  inches 
wide  and  1  inch  thick,  for  finger 
board;  three  blocks  of  wood  % 
inches  thick  1^  inches  wide  and 
2  inches  long;  keys,  sounding 
board  and  string  base  can  be 
made  from  short  lengths  ^  in. 
thick  by  ^  in.  wide. 

Material  supplied  by  Direc- 
tor— glue,  varnish,  two  ^  in. 
screws,  two  2  in,  screws  (small 
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ize),  two  four  penny  nails,  2 
iolin  A  and  2  violin  E  strings. 

Tools  required — sharp  pen- 
nif  e,  brace,  and  ^  in.  bit,  screw 
river,  file,  hammer  and  sand- 
aper. 

Cut  a  round  hole  1^  in.  in 
iameter  in  center  of  box  lid. 

Scrape  all  paper  from  cigar 
ox  and  glue  all  inside  seams. 

Next  carve  out  three  sounding 
oards,  width  of  box,  and  fasten 
dth  glue  to  inside  of  box,  one 
n  the  bottom  2  in,  from  the 
nd  and  other  2  in.  from  end  of 
iside  of  lid,  one  at  each  end. 
ilue  two  of  the  blocks  to  each 
nd  of  the  box  on  the  inside. 
Jail  and  glue  the  third  block 
>  one  end  of  the  12  in.  piece  of 
rood  and  fasten  this  end  of  2 
1.  piece  of  wood  to  box  with 
lue  and  the  2  in.  screws.  Make 
bring  base  2^^  in.  long  and  at 
qual  distance  cut  four  small 
rooves  for  strings.  With  glue 
nd  two  small  screws  fasten  to 
>p  of  lid  two  inches  from  farth- 
st  end  of  lid,  groove  side  near- 
st  end  of  lid.  Glue  lid  to  box 
laking  sure  that  the  top  of  the 
id  fits  evenly  all  around  the 
ox.  Starting  from  box,  mark 
ff  frets  on  12  in.  piece  measur- 
ig  respectively  ^  in.  ^  in.  y^ 
1.  y2  in.  ^  in.  ^  in.  ^  in.  ^ 
1.  Ya  in.  }i  in.  ^  in.  y^  in.  at 
!iis  point  insert  a  small  piece  of 
ard  wood  so  that  it  extends 
bout  y^  in.  above  the  surface 


and  make  four  small  grooves  at 
equal  distance  for  strings. 

In  the  remaining  space  bore 
three  Y^  in.  holes  for  the  keys. 
The  keys  are  to  be  carved  out  of 
small  pieces  of  wood,  and  have 
a  small  groove  at  the  end  to  hold 
the  strings. 

Sandpaper  all  rough  edges  and 
varnish.  After  varnish  dries 
put  on  strings.  (The  two  in- 
side strings  are  violin  A  and  the 
two  outside  strings  are  Violin 
E.) 

This  simply  constructed  in- 
strumient  is  very  popular  with 
the  children,  and  it  is  true  that 
without  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  music  one  can  learn  to  play 
it  in  from  six  to  eight  lessons. 

War  Work  of  Women  for 
Women. — Columbia  Univer- 
sity ofifers  a  month's  course  be- 
ginning September  the  eleventh 
in  the  organization  and  leader- 
ship of  recreational  and  patriot- 
ic activities  for  working  girls. 
The  course  is  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense,  the  National  League 
of  Women  .Workers  cooperat- 
ing. Candidates  must  have  had 
two  years  of  college  work  or  a 
high  school  diploma  with  some 
experience  in  social  work. 

Gift  Playground  for  Sag- 
inaw.— The  German  Society 
of  Saginaw  has  given  a  block  of 
wooded    ground,    once    a    beer 
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.garden,  for  use  as  a  playground. 
Saginaw  now  has  grounds 
enough  for  her  children  though 
she  has  not  yet  inscribed  her 
name  on  the  honor  roll  of  cities 
providing  year-round  play  lead- 
er-ship. 

State     Aid    for    Gardens. — 

Under  this  heading  the  June 
Playground  announced  joint 
aid  offered  by  New  York  State 
and  Cornell  University  for  home 
gardening  projects.  The  money 
Cornell  offered  was  from  a 
Federal  war  emergency  fund, 
which  has  long  since  been  ex- 
hausted, and,  up  to  the  present 
not  renewed.  About  twelve  di- 
rectors were  placed  through  this 
fund,  appropriated  to  the  U.  S. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and 
apportioned  by  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Department 
through  the  Cornell  Extension 
Department. 

The  New  York  State  law  still 
stands  authorizing  boards  of 
education  to  employ  a  director 
of  agriculture  and  the  State, 
through  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  to  re-imburse  such 
a  board  of  Education  to  ^the 
extent  of  not  to  exceed  $600 
for  the  salary  paid  said  director 
during  any  given  year. 

Communities  planning  to  take 
advantage  of  this  law  for  next 
season  should  get  started  early 
enough  to  get  the  boys  and  girls 
properly  started  on  their  garden 
activities  in  the  spring. 


Twelve  Good  Games 


SUGGESTED  EOR  THE  ^ 

"War-Tim^  RiSCrejation  Drive"  and  "Patriotic  Play  Week" 

Ch ARISES  Frederick  WelIvER,  Associate  Secretary  Playground  and  Recreation. 
Association  of  America,  New  York  City 

Without  apparatus,  "Playgrounds,"  money,  or  experience,  any- 
one can  use  one  or  more  of  these  games  to  vitalize  leisure  hours  im 
his  family  or  neighborhood. 

Many  boys  and  girls  today  do  not  even  know  how  to  play  such! 
games.  At  best  they  need  opportunities  and  some  help  in  organiz-^ 
ing.     Leadership  is  thus  necessary. 

Therefore  the  following  games  are  described  as  the  personal 
experiences  of  one  adult  who — in  Chicago,  in  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
and  in  a  Maryland  farming  region — ^used  these  simple  g^mes  to  set 
the  boys  and  girls  to  playing. 
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Hearts  beat,  lungs  expand  and  muscles  strengthen,  while 
alertness,  self-conftrol  and  "team-play" — or  self -subjection  to  a 
social  purpose — are  developed  by  these  rousing  old  games.  For 
all-round  physical  efficiency — with  the  qualities  of  brawn,  brain  and 
spirit  which  that  involves — there  is  nothing  better. 

I.      POM-POM-PULLAWAY 

One  evening  in  Chicago  I  chanced  upon  a  vital  discovery.  I 
went  into  the  street  in  front  of  our  home,  called  together  a  few  of 
the  omnipresent  youngsters  and  told  them  I  was  "It"  for  Pom-pom- 
pullaway. 

I  lined  the  children  up  on  one  curbstone  and  explained  that  they 

must  run  across  the  street  to  the  opposite  curb  when  I  called  out: 

"Pom-pom-pullaway ! 

If  you  don't  come, 

I'll  pull  you  away." 

When  I  caught  any  runner  and  tagged  him  three  times  he  was 
"It,"  too,  and  must  help  me  catch  the  others.  Each  player  tagged 
became  a  tagger  until  all  were  caught.  Then  the  player  who  had 
been  caught  first  was  "It"  for  a  new  game. 

I  was  so  awkward  at  first  that  I  fell,  tore  my  trousers  and 
scratched  my  hands.  Buttons  were  torn  off  my  old  coat.  I  learned 
that  the  good  old  game  is  too  strenuous  for  the  aged,  but  my  vital 
discovery  was  that  the  game  would  not  let  me  remain  aged.  Many 
times  since  that  night,  thirty  mfinutes  of  Pom^pom-pullaway  has  re- 
created me — physically  and  spiritually — and,  for  good  measure,  has 
i\'on  me  the  friends  among  the  neighboring  children. 

II.    Tag  Games 

Everyone  knows  the  good  old  game  of  Tag,  in  which  one  player 
:hases  the  others  until  by  touching  one  of  them  he  makes  him  take  his 
turn  as  "It." 

In  Cross  Tag,  "It"  starts  after  any  player  he  chooses,  but 
must  change  his  course  to  pursue  any  other  player  who  runs  be- 
tween "It"  and  the  one  he  is  chasing.  Thus  a  fresh  runner  may 
It  any  time  divert  "It"  from  a  tired  player  who  is  nearly  tagged. 

In  an  amusing  form  of  the  old  game  the  player  tagged  must  keep 
3ne  hand  on  the  part  of  his  body  which  "It"  touched  until  the  new 
"It"  can  tag  someone  else.  This  is  easy  if  the  elbow  was  the 
spot  touched,  but  not  so  simple  if  "It"  managed  to  tag  the  player's 
mkle. 
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Red  Light  is  an  inactive  modern  form  of  Tag,  which  illustrates 
the  present-day  tendency  away  from  vigorous  play.     My  children 
taught  me  to  play  it  with  them  on  the  sidewalk  and  grass  plots 
before  our  house.     The  player  who  is  "It"  turns  his  back  to  the 
others  or  closes  his  eyes  while  he  counts  ten.     Then  he  shouts : 
"No  moving; 
No  talking; 
No  laughing; 
Red  Light!" 

At  these  words  the  players — who  have  been  moving  away  from 
"It" — must  "freeze"  and  remain  motionless.  If  anyone  moves, 
"It"  chases  him,  and  if  he  is  tagged  he  becomes  "It"  in  his  turn. 

Travelling  Apes!  is  of  my  own  devising.  One  day  after  I 
had  read  Tartan  of  the  Apes  1  made  up  a  new  combination  of  Tag 
and  Pom-pom-pullaway  as  a  means  of  getting  my  boys  and  girls 
to  move  rapidly  down  the  street  on  an  errand  upon  which  we  had 
been  sent  by  the  household  powers. 

I  explained  that  Tarzan  and  his  brother  apes  travelled  from 
tree  to  tree  along  the  branches  but  we  would  modify  this  slightly 
by  travelling  on  the  ground.  All  the  apes  gathered  around  a  tree 
trunk.  I  selected  as  their  first  goal  another  tree — the  first,  second  or 
third  tree  down  the  street. 

As  the  Hunter,  I  stood  between  the  apes  and  their  new  goal  and 
shouted : 

"Travel,  Apes!" 

Any  ape  that  I  tagged  as  he  travelled  between  the  trees  became! 
the  Hunter,  while  I  became  an  ape  for  the  run  to  the  next  tree^ 
selected  further  on. 

To  expedite  our  progress  no  ape  was  allowed  to  run  backi 
toward  the  houses  or  to  stray  out  of  the  space  between  the  curbstone 
and  the  houses. 

III.    Tug  op  War 

A  strong  rope  thirty  or  forty  feet  long  has  provided  for  two 
very  popular  games  in  the  big  old  attic  of  our  house.  On  rainy 
days  or  in  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  these  games  may  be  played  on 
a  barn  floor  or  in  any  large  room.  But  like  all  other  play  they  are 
at  their  best  outdoors.  i 

Tug  of  War  is  played  by  dividing  the  company  into  two  equal 
groups,  each  holding  half  of  the  rope,  which  is  divided  by  tying 
a  handkerchief  in  the  middle.  All  the  players  on  both  sides  grip 
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%e  rope  strongly,  holding  it  so  that  the  handkerchief  stands  at  first 
just  above  a  half-way  point  marked  with  chalk  upon  the  floor. 

On  signal  they  pull  as  hard  as  they  can.  That  side  wins  which 
pulls,  and  holds,  the  handkerchief  over  on  their  side  of  the  line. 

W  IV.    Snake  in  the  Grass 

This  old  rope  becomes  a  "snake"  for  the  second  game.  A 
big  knot  is  tied  in  one  end.  The  players  arrange  themselves  in  a 
circle  and  one  of  them,  standing  in  the  center,  swings  the  rope 
around,  skimming  along  the  floor  or  grass  at  the  feet  of  the 
players. 

Each  player  must  jump  up  as  the  rope  nears  him,  so  that  it 
may  pass  unimpeded  beneath  his  feet.  If  it  touches  him,  the 
player  drops  out  of  the  game.  That  player  wins  who  is  the  last  one 
touched  or  ''bitten"  by  the  "snake." 

In  military  training  cam'ps  this  game  is  played  with  an  iron 
or  lead  weight  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  strong  cord.  I  have  also 
heard  of  an  old  book  being  used  as  the  weight. 

V.    Prisoner's  Base 

Our  family  went  to  Grandfather  Winston's  at  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
last  Christmas  and,  recalling  what  Pom-pom-pullaway  had  done  for 
me  and  for  the  children  living  near  my  Chicago  home,  I  spent  one 
to  three  hours  daily  for  a  week  playing  youthful  games  with  my 
own  boy  and  girl  and  other  children. 

We  played  a  timely  war  game.  Prisoner's  Base.  I  told  the 
youngsters  that  in  good  old  England  centuries  ago  "Prisoner's 
Base  was  prohibited  in  the  avenues  of  the  palace  at  Westminster 
during  sessions  of  Parliament,  because  it  interrupted  the  members 
and  others  passing  to  and  fro."  It  was  then  played  principally  by 
adults. 

In  Lawrence,  we  marked  out  two  circles  about  fifty  feet  apart — 
they  might  have  been  nearer  or  farther.  We  "chose-up"  sides  and 
each  of  the  two  equal  armies  of  players  stood  safely  within  its 
own  circle. 

Then  a  player  from  the  opposing  side  led  out  from  his  goal 
toward  ours  and  I  ran  to  tag  him  before  he  could  get  back  home; 
I  was  "fresh"  on  him,  because  I  left  my  goal  after  he  left  his. 

But  another  of  our  opponents  left  his  goal  after  I  left  mine 
and  tagged  me  before  I  could  either  touch  the  first  runner  or 
get  back  home.     Thus  I  became  a  prisoner  and  had  to  stand  in  the 
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jail  which  was  located  near  the  enemy's  goal  so  that  their  army 
could  prevent  the  prisoners  from  being  rescued. 

Then  the  captain  on  my  side  sent  his  players  one  by  one  into 
the  open  to  tempt  the  enemy  to  run  out  of  their  base  in  pursuit. 
Then,  before  the  enemy  could  run  back  into  their  goal  to  get 
"fresh"  again,  my  captain  rushed  out — "fresh"  on  all  opposing 
players — tagged  me  in  my  prison  and  thus  took  me  safely  home 
to  keep  on  playing. 

Any  player  may  slip  into  his  enemy's  goal  if  he  can  get  there 
without  being  tagged.  The  latest  player  to  leave  either  goal — his 
own  or  his  enemy's — is  "fresh"  on  all  players  who  ran  into  the 
open  before  he  did,  and  may  therefore  send  anyone  of  them  to 
prison  by  simply  tagging  him. 

When  you  have  tagged  a  player,  both  of  you  may  go  unmolested 
to  your  places — ^you  to  your  home  base;  your  enemy  to  prison; 
or  your  own  man,  if  you  have  just  rescued  one  from  prison,  to  his 
home  goal. 

The  latest  prisoner  must  keep  one  foot  or  hand  within  the 
marked  circle  or  touching  the  tree  or  post  which  constitutes  the 
prison.  The  other  prisoners  form  a  line  stretching  out  toward 
their  home  goal;  the  player  who  has  been  in  jail  longest  stands 
farthest  from  the  prison;  all  others  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  captured.  Each  must  clasp  the  other's  hand;  the  oldest  pris- 
oner, nearest  his  home  base,  must  be  rescued  first. 

When  all  the  players  of  one  side  are  prisoners,  the  other  side 
has  won  the  battle. 

VI.      DUCK-ON-THE-ROCK 

One  afternoon  at  Lawrence  we  picked  empty  tin  cans  out  of  the 
scrap  barrel  in  the  back  yard — one  can  for  each  player.  One  boy, 
volunteering  to  be  "It,"  stood  his  can  (or  "Duck")  upon  a  larger 
can,  or  on  a  box  (called  "the  Rock").  The  rest  of  us  tried  to 
knock  it  off. 

We  threw  our  cans  (or  "Ducks"),  one  at  a  time,  from  behind  a 
marked  line  about  twelve  to  twenty-five  feet  away  from  "the 
Rock."  Then  each  player  tried  to  run  back  with  his  Duck  to  the 
throwing  line — to  throw  again. 

While  watching  for  a  chance  to  run  home  safely,  the  player  must 
keep  his  foot  on  his  Duck.  Whenever  his  foot  is  off  the  Duck, 
the  player  may  be  tagged  by  the  guardian  of  the  Duck  on  the 
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Rock.  But,  whenever  this  Duck  is  knocked  off  the  Rock,  its  owner 
must  replace  it  before  he  can  tag  anyone. 

When  the  Duck  is  on  the  Rock  and  its  guardian  tags  another 
player,  that  player  becomes  "It;"  he  puts  his  Duck  on  the  Rock, 
and  all  the  other  players  try  to  knock  it  off. 

Real  rocks  may  be  used  instead  of  cans.  Bean  bags  do  nicely — 
especially  indoors — but  when  a  bean  bag  is  the  Duck,  the  Rock  on 
which  it  is  balanced  should  be  an  Indian  club — or,  in  the  school  room, 
a  desk  or  small  table. 

VII.  Fox  AND  Geese 

Not  having  time  enough  for  golf,  I  prefer  a  game  like  Fox  and 
Geese — which  Minnesota  school  children  know  as  Cut-the-pie.  Snow 
is  best  to  play  it  in,  but,  lacking  snow,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
one  should  not  mark  out  a  big  wheel,  with  lime  or  chalk,  on  the 
asphalt  pavement  in  front  of  a  city  home  or  on  any  available  space. 

Mark  out  a  circle  of  any  convenient  diameter — perhaps  twenty 
to  fifty  feet.  Mark  the  spokes  of  the  wheel — possibly  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  apart  at  the  circumference  and  meeting  at  the  hub. 

Make  one  player  "It."  He  pursues  the  others,  but  only  on 
the  spokes,  tire  or  hub  of  the  wheel.  When  he  tags  another  player, 
that  one  takes  his  place  in  chasing  the  others.  Some  play  that  the  big 
hub  is  goal  and  a  player  safe  while  he  stands  there,  but  I  think 
that  makes  the  game  too  slow. 

VIII.  "Up,  Jenkins!" 

Aunt  Adda  (who  is  eighty- four  year  young)  taught  me  to 
play  Up,  Jenkins!  and  this  became  the  principal  indoor  game  with 
which  we  passed  the  Christmas-to-New  Year's  evenings  at  Lawrence 
last  winter. 

In  two  opposing  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bare  dining 
room  table,  we  lined  up  the  children,  parents  and  gandparents,  ages 
five  minus  to  eighty-four  plus.  One  side  took  a  silver  quarter  and 
passed  it  back  and  forth,  with  their  hands  all  hidden  beneath  the 
table. 

After  the  quarter  had  lodged  in  somebody's  hidden  hand,  the 
captain  of  the  opposing  side,  across  the  table,  commanded:  "Up! 
Jenkins,"  and  all  the  hands  together  were  raised  high  over  the 
table,  with  all  fists  clenched  alike.  "Down,  Jenkins,"  called  the 
opposing  captain,  and  all  hands  at  one  time  slapped  the  table  noisily, 
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with  fingers   extended   and  the  quarter   ringing  on  the  boards — 
somewhere. 

Then  the  captain  of  the  opposite  group  of  players,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  men,  ordered  up  his  opponents'  hands,  one  at  a 
time.  If  he  succeeded  in  selecting  empty  hands,  leaving  the 
quarter  under  the  last  hand  left  pressing  upon  the  table,  then  his 
side  took  the  quarter  and  its  former  custodians  tried  to  win  it  back 
in  similar  fashion. 

Obviously,  this  game  may  be  played  outdoors  also.  It 
gives  less  vigorous  physical  exercise  than  the  other  games  des- 
cribed; but  like  them  develops  such  discipline  or  ''team  play," 
and  such  alertness  of  eyes,  ears  and  judgment  as  are  essential 
parts  of  physical  efficiency. 

IX.    Horseshoes 

Up  among  the  farms  and  orchards  of  northern  Maryland,  where 
my  youngsters  take  me  nearly  every  summer,  the  only  game  I  ever 
saw  played  spontaneously  by  the  natives  was  Pitching  Horseshoes — 
one  may  say  Quoits  if  he  prefers  to  buy  them. 

Everybody,  old  or  young,  can  pitch  horseshoes — though  the 
youngest  players  would  better  use  rope  rings. 

Two  wooden  posts  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  are  driven 
into  the  ground  at  any  convenient  distance  apart.  The  posts  stick 
up  about  four  or  six  inches  above  the  earth.  Each  of  the  two  or 
more  players,  in  turn,  stands  behind  one  post  and  pitches  two  horse- 
shoes, one  at  a  time,  at  the  other  post. 

When  all  the  players  have  pitched,  the  score  is  counted — 
perhaps  as  follows:  Nearest  the  post,  one  point;  if  both  the  horse- 
shoes of  one  player  are  nearer  the  post  than  any  opponent's  horse- 
shoe, two  points;  a  "ringer"  (encircling  the  post),  three  points. 
Sometimes  you  play  that  the  horseshoe  farthest  from  the  post  sub- 
tracts one  point  from  its  pitcher's  score. 

From  behind  the  post  first  aimed  at,  the  players  pitch  next  for 
the  other  post.  The  game  may  be  for  the  largest  score  or  for  a 
definite  number  of  points,  say  21.  Teams  of  two  or  three  players 
may  compete  or  each  may  score  singly. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  resourceful  organizer  of  recreation  de- 
veloped Horseshoe  Tournaments  into  which  players  were  drawn 
from  all  over  the  city.  Crack  teams  fought  for  the  championship 
for  their  neighborhood,  or  city  square ;  and  newspapers  made  much 
of  the  scores  and  personnel  and  skillful  plays  of  the  chief  contestants. 
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X.    Run,  Shkep,  Run 


In  small  towns  or  country  districts,  in  my  boyhood,  we  played 
a  kind  of  /  Spy  or  Hide  and  Seek,  called  Run,  Sheep,  Run. 

One  player  threw  a  stick  as  far  as  possible,  shouting,  "Run, 
Sheep,  Run."  The  player  who  had  previously  been  chosen  "It" 
must  get  the  stick  and  lean  it  against  the  goal.  Meanwhile  all  the 
other  players  ran  away  and  hid  themselves. 

While  the  stick  was  on  the  goal,  if  "It"  saw  any  player  he 
called  the  player's  name,  threw  the  stick  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
player  caught,  shouted,  "Run,  Sheep,  Run,"  and  ran  to  hide  while 
the  new  "It"  got  the  stick  and  leaned  it  against  the  goal.  Thus  the 
games  really  began  anew  as  soon  as  any  player  was  caught. 

While  "It"  was  searching  in  one  direction  for  hidden  players 
any  player  might  run  in  from  another  part  of  the  field,  throw 
the  stick  as  far  from  "It"  as  possible — shouting,  "Run,  Sheep, 
Run" — and  thus  give  all  the  players  a  chance  to  run  farther  from 
the  goal  and  to  hide  themselves  more  securely. 

XI.    Voi^ivEY  Ball 

If  a  family  or  a  neighborhood  group  can  spare  five  to  ten 
dollars  they  will  find  that  a  volley  hall  and  net  are  a  good  invest- 
ment. (A  clothes  line  or  any  other  rope  will  do  instead  of  the  net.) 
This  is  the  most  costly  playground  equipment  I  shall  suggest,  for  I 
believe  in  "apparatus"  and  in  "playgrounds"  far  less  than  in  play. 

"Experts"  disagree  somewhat  as  to  the  rules  for  volley  hall, 
but  the  following  may  answer: 

Use  a  tennis  court,  if  you  have  one,  or  mark  off  an  oblong 
the  size  of  your  back  yard  or  lengthwise  of  your  front  street — about 
fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  Stretch  the  old  tennis 
net,  or  your  wife's  best  clothes  fine,  across  the  middle  of  the  oblong, 
the  twenty-five  foot  way.  Have  the  line,  or  the  top  of  the  net, 
six  to  eight  feet  above  the  ground — its  height  depending  somewhat 
on  the  age  and  skill  of  your  players. 

A  volley  ball  is  large  and  light.  You  and  your  boys  have  a 
preliminary  contest  as  to  which  can  blow  it  up  the  tightest  and  whose 
"butter  fingers"  let  the  most  air  out  in  trying  to  tie  up  the  neck  of 
the  inside  bladder. 

The  players  are  evenly  divided,  half  on  eit]?er  side  of  the  net  or 
rope.  Any  number  of  players  may  play  on  a  side,  say  three  to 
thirty.     One  of  the  players  stands  behind  the  back  line — the  serving 
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line  which  lies  parallel  to  the  net  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
away  from  it — as  the  playground  space  permits.  The  batter,  or 
server,  holds  the  volley  ball  on  his  left  palm,  tosses  it  up  a  little 
and  hits  it  with  his  right  hand — trying  to  make  the  ball  go  over 
the  net  and  strike  the  ground,  within  lines,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court. 

But  the  enemy  are  alert  to  knock  the  ball  back  over  the  net 
to  make  it  hit  the  ground  first  on  the  server's  side.  No  one  may 
catch  or  hold  the  ball,  but  a  player  may  strike  it  with  one  or  both 
hands — hands  always  open.  Good  players  will  sometimes  bat  the 
ball  from  one  to  another  on  their  own  side  of  the  net  until  they  can 
suddenly  bat  it  into  a  place  where  no  opposing  player  is  ready  to 
keep  it  from  falling  to  the  ground.  But  no  player  may  touch  the 
ball  more  than  twice  in  succession  until  some  other  player  has 
touched  it. 

The  server's  side  scores  one  when  their  opponents  fail  to  return 
the  ball.  If  the  ball  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  server's  side, 
no  one  scores  but  the  chance  to  score  by  serving  the  ball  passes 
to  the  other  side.  Any  server  continues  putting  the  ball  in  play 
until  his  side  fails  to  score,  then  the  opposing  side  get  the  ball  and 
serve  it.  On  both  sides  the  players  take  regular  turns  in  serving — 
a  new  server  each  time  the  team  gets  the  ball. 

If  the  ball  touches  or  passes  beneath  the  net  or  rope,  the  play 
is  lost  but,  if  the  ball  came  directly  from  the  server,  he  has  a 
second  trial.  Whenever  the  server  fails  in  any  way  to  get  his  first 
ball  fairly  over  the  net,  he  may  try  once  more  before  losing  his  turn 
to  serve. 

In  Elgin,  Illinois,  I  saw  fifty  of  the  leading  men  of  town — 
ministers,  teachers,  doctors  and  big  business  men — dressed  in  gym 
suits  and  shoes;  yelling  like  mad;  acting  and  feeling  like  a  crowd 
of  happy  boys  over  their  semi-weekly  game  of  volley  ball.  It  has  no 
equal  for  meeting  the  recreation  needs  of  all  sorts  and  ages  of 
folks.  Boys  and  girls  like  it  all  the  better  because  adults  play  it, 
too. 

None  of  the  older  boys  or  girls  should  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  any  school  or  from  a  summer  "Recreation  Drive,"  without 
proving  that  he,  or  she,  has  established  a  volley  ball  playing  habit 
which  is  likely  to  help  him  over  even  such  great  "divides"  in  life  as 
the  forty-fifth  year. 

Eyes,  head  and  chest  are  all  uplifted  because  the  volley 

ball  is  constantly  flying  in  the  air.     The  players  strike  upward. 
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They  run,  jump,  turn  about,  hit  hard,  and  use  all  their  muscles 
snappily.  More  individual  skill  and  greater  team  organization 
are  called  for  by  this  game  than  by  the  others  I  have  described, 
but  unskilled  youngsters  enjoy  it  and  it  draws  them  on  steadily 
toward  greater  physical  efficiency. 

XII.    Basebali,  Games 

Two  modern  games  there  are  which  should  be  universalized — 
Volley  Ball  and  Playground  Baseball. 

Any  American  patriot  would  feel  insulted  at  being  told  how  to 
play  baseball.  Suffice  it  that  Playground  Baseball  or  Indoor  Base- 
ball (though  it  is  best  played  outdoors)  differs  from  ordinary  base- 
ball in  four  ways,  namely:  (1)  A  big  soft  ball  is  used,  (2)  because 
this  soft  ball  cannot  be  batted  far,  a  small  diamond — not  over  27 
feet  between  bases — is  laid  out;  (3)  the  pitcher  must  serve  the 
ball  underhand — that  is,  it  must  be  tossed  instead  of  thrown;  (4) 
a  base  runner  may  not  "lead  off"'  his  base,  but  must  keep  one  foot 
on  it  until  he  runs  for  the  next  base. 

Some  people,  girls  especially,  like  to  play  this  game  without  a 
ball  bat — the  batter  striking  the  ball  with  his  open  palm.  For  this 
a  volley  ball  may  be  used. 

A  game  may  also  be  played  which  my  boyhood  comrades  called 
Scrub.  In  this  game  there  are  no  organized  teams,  but  each  player 
works  his  way,  in,  turn,  from  fielder  up  to  batter,  falling  back  to 
fielder  when  put  out  at  bat.  There  are  always  two  or  more  batters. 
If  only  two,  they  should  run  only  one  base  and  home  again.  In 
this  single-base  game  the  batter's  difficulties  are  sometimes  increased 
by  putting  the  one  base  back  of  the  pitcher — about  where  a  second 
base  should  lie. 

Edna  Geister  (author  of  Ice  Breakers — a  recent  book  of  social 
games  and  stunts,  mainly  indoors)  told  me  that  when  her  father 
took  away  the  children's  bat  and  ball  one  day  they  made  up  a 
"ball"  game  in  which  a  piece  of  old  garden  hose  about  twelve  inches 
long  served  as  the  "ball." 

Home  base  was  two  brick  bats  far  enough  apart  so  that  a 
player's  foot  could  easily  be  kicked  between  ,them.  Thus  the 
"batter"  was  just  a  kicker.  When  he  had  kicked  the  rubber  hose 
into  play  it  was  treated  like  a  baseball  and  the  usual  rules  of  Play- 
ground Baseball  applied. 

Like  volley  ball,  these  games  of  modified  baseball  are  far 

safer  than  basketball — for  they  do  not  overstrain  the  players' 
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hearts  or  other  physical  powers.  They  develop  all  the  essentials 
of  physical  efficiency  more  effectively — and  with  greater  hap- 
piness for  the  beneficiary,  boy,  girl,  man  or  woman — than  any 
other  method  of  physical  training  yet  devised — even  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

Why  Teach  Games 

These  twelve  games  show  clearly  the  need  for  resourcefulness 
and  leadership,  which  someone — an  adult  usually,  or  an  older  boy 
or  girl — must  supply.  But  the  classic  expression  of  playground 
opponents  is:  "It's  as  foolish  to  talk  of  teaching  children  to  play 
as  of  teaching  fishes  to  swim." 

Obviously,  however,  children  do  not  by  instinct  know  the  rules 
of  games  like  these.  Such  games  are  a  precious  social  heritage. 
In  my  childhood  they  were  part  of  an  active  play  tradition  handed, 
on  by  adults  and  by  other  children. 

At  present,  anyone  who  will  watch  what  boys  and  girls  are 
really  doing  in  any  community  will  usually  find  that  they  are  idling 
or  merely  "fooling" — not  playing  an  organized  game  which  demands 
strength  and  skill  and  develops  them. 

To  "teach  children  to  play"  is  therefore  essential — ^though 
formal  "teaching"  is  less  effective  than  such  informal  fellowship, 
with  such  suggestions,  opportunities,  and  leadership  as  I  have  sought 
to  portray  in  these  "Twelve  Good  Games." 

Other  games  may  be  drawn  from  young-spirited  adults  who  can 
revive  local  play  traditions,  from  immigrants  who  recall  the  games 
of  their  native  lands,  and  from  books  like  Games  for  the  Play- 
ground, Home,  School  and  Gymnasium,  by  Jessie  Bancroft. 
(Published  by  Macmillan,  1909;  456  pages;  $1.50) 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  teaching  of  such  games  to  boys  and 
girls — America's  future  rulers — is  appropriate  wartime  service,  let 
him  consider  how  Rear  Admiral  Carey  T.  Grayson,  M.  D.,  has 
served  his  country  and  all  humankind  by  teaching  President  Wilson 
to  keep  himself  FIT  THROUGH  PLAY. 

If  some  of  these  games  can  be  made  to  take  root  in  each 
American  community,  this  Patriotic  Recreation  Drive  will  have 
added  the  equivalent  of  many  regiments  to  the  war-winning  strength 
and  spirit  of  our  Country. 
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Suggested  Procession  and  Pageant  for  the 
Patriotic  Play  Week* 

Conducted  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of   Labor  and  the  Child   Welfare   Department   of   the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Prepared  by  C.  H.  Gifford,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Drama  League  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROCESSION  AND  PAGEANT  t 

(Designed  to  be  staged  at  the  county  fair,  or  in  a  similar  setting), 

All  of  the  results  of  the  Recreation  Drive  and  Patriotic  Play 
Week  should  be  arranged  in  a  Procession  from  a  given  point  to  a 
position  in  front  of  the  Grand  Stand.  The  order  of  the  Procession 
should  be : 

L  Boy  Scouts 

2.  Columbia,  with  attendants,  in  a  float 

3.  Girl  Scouts 

4.  Badge  Test  Groups 

5.  Camp  Fire  Girls 

6.  Junior  Red  Cross 

7.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Canning  Clubs 

8.  Stock  and  Poultry  Raising  Clubs,  etc.,  etc. 
Columbia's  float  should  be  halted  in  front  of  the  center  of  the 

Grand  Stand.  The  Boy  Scouts,  marching  to  the  extreme  end  and 
turning  to  form  the  front  line  of  the  background,  should  so 
arrange  themselves  that  the  line  is  broken  in  its  center  by  the  float. 
The  other  marchers  pass  between  this  line  and  the  audience,  after 
which  they  turn  and  take  up  positions,  either  in  blocks  or  lines, 
back  of  the  line  of  Boy  Scouts. 

When  the  formation  is  completed,  Columbia  and  her  attendants 
descend  from  the  float.  As  she  advances  slowly  toward  the 
audience,  her  attendants  dance  gaily  about  her.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  martial  music  burst  forth.  Columbia  and  her 
attendants  stand  aghast. 

♦Copyright,    1918,   by   C.   H.    Gifford 

t  Note:  This  outline  has  been  worked  out  with  the  view  of  meeting 
the  needs  in  the  g^reatest  possible  number  of  communities.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  advisable  to  substitute  real  characters  for  the  symbolic  ones 
(except  Columbia  and  Justice),  in  which  case  children  in  costumes  of  the 
various  oppressed  nations  might  be  used,  and  participants  in  the  Procession 
might  respond  to  Columbia's  calls. 
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Columbia: 

Hark!    What  means  this  discord 
Of  strange  sounds? 
(Enter  Justice,  followed  by  suffering  children  of  Europe.) 

Justice  : 
It  is  I,  Justice, 
Fair  Columbia, 

And  those  whom  I  would  defend 
Against  a  tyrant's  power. 
We  crave  your  protection, 
Your  strength  and  loving  care. 

Columbia  : 
But,   Justice, 

Art  thou  not  the  law  of  mankind  ? 
Then,  how  dare  this  tyrant  challenge 
Your  sacred  right? 

Justice  : 
Would  that  I  could  prevent  it, 

0  fair  Columbia; 
But  'tis  the  voice  that 

Proclaims  Might  the  law  of  the  universe. 

My  throne  is  threatened.     Except  by  thy  help 

These  poor  ones  must  forever  live  in  bondage. 
(Led  by  Coumbia,  all  sing,  O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past) 

Columbia  : 
(As  if  gaining  new  resolve  through  this  prayer) 

1  come !     Justice ! 
In  thy  name, 

My  resources,  my  strength — my  all — 
Will  be  thrown  against  this  oflfender. 
The  first  aid  I  give  thee  is  loving  service. 
(By  uplifted  hand  she  summons,  and  a  group  of  girls  representing 
the  Red  Cross  dance  forth  and  take  their  positions  at  extreme^, 
right.) 

Columbia  : 

That  these  tortured  bodies  may  be  strengthened,  I  give  thee  = 
food. 

(Summons  repeated,  and  groups  representing  the   harvest  dance 
forth  and  take  their  positions  at  extreme  left.) 
Columbia  : 
GoIq  • 
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Another  summons,  and  a  group  representing  gold  dance  forth  and 
take  up  their  portions  at  right.) 

C01.UMBIA : 
Fuel  and  raiment! 
Summons  repeated,  and  a  group  representing  fuel  and  raiment 
dance  forth  and  take  up  their  positions  at  left.) 

COI^UMBIA : 

Yet  more,  O  Justice, 

Do  I  give. 

I  draw  the  sword  that  shall  never  be  sheathed 

'Till  this  tyrant's  power  is  crushed. 

I  give  my  most  precious  treasure — my  loving  sons — 

To  defend  thee 

On  land  (Pause  while  an  American  soldier  takes  his  position 
at  her  right) 

On  sea  (Pause  while  sailor  takes  position  at  her  left) 

In  the  air  (Pause  while  aviator  takes  place  at  her  right) 

Everywhere!  (Pause  while  marine  takes  place  at  her  left) 
(The  action  must  he  quick.  As  soon  as  the  line  is  completed,  the^ 
hand  strikes  up,  O  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.  All  sing. 
During  the  first  line  of  the  second  verse,  the  Starsf  and  Stripes' 
should  he  planted  by  two  Boy  Scouts  behind  Columbia,  high 
enough  to  float  over  their  heads. 
(The  band  then  plays  one  verse  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  while 
all  stand  at  attention,  the  soldiers  at  salute.  The  band  then  plays 
America  Forever,  while  Columbia,  with  attendants.  Justice  and 
children,  enter  the  float,  and  the  Procession  moves  off.) 

CosTUMK  Suggestions 

Columbia:     Draped  in  white  with  crown  and  sceptre 

Justice :     Classic  robe  of  purple 

Columbia's  Attendants:  Some  in  red,  some  in  white,  some  in 
blue 

Oppressed  Children:     Draped  in  grey 

Red  Cross  Group :    Dressed  in  red  or  white,  carrying  red  cross 

Harvest  Group:  Dressed  in  green  or  white,  carrying  golden 
sheaves 

Gold  Group :     Dressed  in  gold,  carrying  chest  of  gold 

Fuel  and  Raiment  Group:  Some  in  wood  brown,  carrying 
bundles  of  faggots;  some  in  deep  rose,  or  light  watermelon  pink, 
carrying  wool 
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The  Use  of  Folk  Dancing  as  Recreation  in 
a  Health  Program 

Prepared  by  Miss  Euzabeth  Burchenal,  Chairman  Organization  Committee, 
American   Folk  Dance    Society 

For  the  Wartime  Recreation  Drive 

CONDUCTED   BY 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the 

Child  Welfare  Department  of  the  Woman's  Committee 

of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 

Folk  dancing  is  quite  definitely  a  thing  apart  from  other  kinds 
of  dancing,  and  serves  an  entirely  different  purpose  if  used  in  its 
traditional  form  and  spirit.  The  form  of  a  folk  dance  is  as 
definite  as  the  words  of  a  folk  song,  while  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  danced  and  the  spirit,  feeling  and  attitude  of  mind  of  the  i 
dancers  are  as  definitely  part  of  the  dance  as  are  the  actual  steps 
and  figures.  The  "folk  manner"  is  of  utter  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness,  with  no  attempt  at  "grace"  or  "daintiness." 
The  feeling  and  attitude  of  mind  is  of  simple  pleasure  in  the 
dance  itself.  It  is  this  unstudied  simplicity  and  naivete,  together 
with  the  compelling  rhythm  and  vigor,  that  makes  folk  dancing  so 
appealing  to  and  appropriate  for  children.  Its  usefulness  as  a 
means  of  recreation,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  children, 
for  it  presents  large  opportunities  for  recreation  and  social  enjoy- 
ment for  adults. 

The  folk  dances  that  lend  themselves  best  to  a  recreation  and 
health  drive  are  those  which  may  be  classed  in  the  same  category 
with  active  games  most  desirable  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e., 
those  in  which  large  groups  take  part,  which  are  easy  to  learn 
and  to  pass  on  to  others,  and  which  provide  vigorous  action, 
forgetfulness  of  self,  keen  interest  and  pleasure,  team  work  and 
the  social  element.  A  large  number  of  such  game-dances  selected 
from  among  the  folk  dances  of  many  countries  are  available  for 
immediate  and  practical  use  by  leaders  who  have  not  necessarily 
had  previous  training.  For  these  leaders  the  following  suggestions 
are  given: 

Hints  on  Folk  Dancing  (For  Leaders) 
1.     Let  the  teaching  of  (oik  dances  be  done  as  informally  as 
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Dssible,   and   with   a  minimum   amount   of    explanation.     In   the 
ain,  they  can  best  be  learned  by  doing  them! 

2.  Use  dances  which  are  full  of  action,  simple  and  easy  to 
iderstand  and  to  pass  on  to  others,  and  which  are  good  fun. 
hoose  those  which  have  only  the  simplest  steps  (such  as  run- 
ng,  skipping,  and  simple  and  easily  understood  figures).  Difficult 
eps  and  elaborate  figures  mean  too  much  time  spent  in  teaching, 
[1(1  not  enough  in  recreation. 

3.  Have  good  and  spirited  music — this  is  an  important 
ictor  in  the  successful  use  of  folk  dancing.  Have  a  musician 
rho  is  familiar  with  the  dance  and  plays  with  inviting  rhythm 
nd  enthusiasm;  or  use  a  phonograph.  These  have  been  widely 
sed  throughout  public  school  systems  and  elsewhere  and  have 
een  found  extremely  helpful  in  developing  the  use  of  folk 
ancing  as  play. 

4.  When  a  dance  has  been  learned  it  should  be  used  as  a 
orm  of  play  for  play's  sake,  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  games 
re  played.  The  leader  can  get  best  results  by  dropping  the 
.ttitude  of  teacher  and  joining  in  the  dance  with  her  group. 

5.  The  test  of  success  in  a  folk  dance  is: 

Is  it  interesting,  in  the  game  sense? 

Is  everyone  taking  part,  or  are  some  standing  idle? 

Do   the   children   enjoy   doing  it   by   themselves   when 

the  leader  is  not  with  them? 
Is  it  full  of  vigorous  action? 
Do  the  children  pass  it  on  to  others? 

6.  The  choice  of  dances  should  be  left  to  the  players,  the 
eader  merely  suggesting,  and  the  same  dance  may  be  used  as 
ong  as  it  retains  its  interest.  The  leader  should  be  ready  with 
L  new  dance  when  interest  in  the  old  one  wanes. 

7.  Avoid  any  suggstion  to  children  that  what  they  are 
loing  is  "cunning"  or  attractive,  or  pleasing  to  spectators.  Nothing 
s  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than  children  dancing  or  playing, 
mt  once  the  "showing  off"  spirit  is  engendered  the  pleasure  taken 
n  it  becomes  that  of  appeal  to  the  onlooker  and  self  exploitation 
•ather  than  that  of  a  healthy  game  spirit.  Bear  in  mind  always 
he  end  in  view,   i.   e.,  health  and  recreation  for  the  children, 
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rather  than  pleasure  and  amusement  for  spectators.  To  this  end. 
avoid  solo  dancing  (or  dancing  in  small  groups),  fancy  costumes, 
exhibitions — especially  on  platform,  or  stage,  or  under  conditions 
suggestive  of  anything  but  the  playground  atmosphere. 

8.  When  a  demonstration  of  folk  dancing  by  children  becomes 
necessary  or  advisable  care  should  be  exercised  to  arrange  it  in : 
such  a  form  as  to  make  the  children  as  little  conscious  of  them- 
selves as  possible.     The  following  form  is  suggested: 

A  Big  Outdoor  ''Play  Day''  of  folk  dances  and  games  given 
on  a  beautiful  large  grassy  space  which  is  kept  clear  for  those 
taking  part,  only;  and  with  a  great  number  of  children  divided 
into  groups  dotted  all  over  the  field,  taking  part  at  the  same  time 
in  every  event.  In  this  form  of  demonstration  there  is  no 
"Grand  Stand,"  the  spectators  being  scattered  in  a  thin  line' 
around  the  edge  of  the  field.  The  space  is  so  large  and  the 
numbers  taking  part  so  great  that  each  group  may  have  a  happy 
informal  play  time  and  yet  unconsciously  contribute  toward  ai 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  moving  spectacle.  It  is  the  size  of  the, 
field,  the  numbers  taking  part  and  the  atmosphere  of  happiness' 
created,  that  makes  this  kind  of  an  occasion  the  most  appealing 
and  effective  of  all  demonstrations.  The  simplest  folk  dances  and 
singing  games  such  as  those  listed  below  as  "Suitable  for  Recre- 
ation" are  most  successful  and  effective  for  such  an  occasion. 

F01.K  Dances  Especially  Suitable  for  Recreation  in  a 
Health  Program 

The  folk  dances  listed  here  are  from  many  different  countries, 
and  have  been  selected  for  their  health  and  recreation  values. 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  after  the  dances  refer  to  publica- 
tions, in  which  the  music  and  descriptions  may  be  found.  These 
are  listed  numerically  immediately  following  the  dances.  Phono- 
graph (Victor)  records  of  all  the  dances  named  are  also  available. 

SINGING  GAMES  (extremely  simple) 

Bridge  of  Avignon,  The (12) 

(Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon) 

Carrousel    , (7),  (14) 

Gustaf's    Skoal (  2),  (  9),  (14) 

I   See  You (  7),  (14) 

Nigarepolska   (  4),  (14) 

("Brownie"  polska) 

Our  Little  Girls (  2) 

Seven    Pretty    Girls (  2),  (10),  (14) 
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DANCES  (simple  and  vigorous) 

Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful (  2) 

Crested  Hen,  The (  2),  (  5) 

Farandole     (  3) 

Gathering    Peascods (8) 

Gotlands   Quadrille (  2),  (13) 

Gossiping     Ulla (  4),  (  6) 

Hatter,     The (  S),  (10) 


Little   Man   in  a   Fix (  5) 

-     .      ■       '^'                                                   .(7),  (1- 
Sappo    (  4),  (  6) 


Reap  the   Flax (  7),  (14) 


i 


Sellengers  Round (11) 

Seven     Jumps (  2),  (  5) 

Stick  Dance (  5) 

Tarantella     (  7) 

Tinkers    Dance (5) 

(Especially   suitable   for  patriotic  and 

social  use) 

Oxdans    (  7),  (14) 

Arkansas    Traveler (  1) 

Circle,    The (  1) 

Lady  of  the  Lake (  1) 

Money     Musk (  1) 

Old  Dan  Tucker (  1) 

Virginia     Reel (  1) 


OLK   Dances   of   the  AluEs,   eor   Patriotic   Pageants   and 
Plays 

As  an  integral  part,  of  a  patriotic  pageant  or  play  the  real 
)lk  dances  of  the  various  countries  represented  would  have  a 
igical  place  if  given  in  their  traditional  form.  Folk  dances 
imiliar  to  many  through  use  as  play  and  recreation  might  thus 
;  fitted  into  a  patriotic  community  celebration. 

The  dances  listed  here  are  actual  folk  dances  from  the  allied 
mntries  and  would  be  recognized  with  emotion  by  natives  of 
lese  countries. 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  publications  contain- 
ig  the  music  and  description,  which  are  listed  numerically  in 
le  accompanying  bibliography.  Phonograph  (Victor)  records 
I  the  dances  are  available. 

1.    UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The    Circle (  1) 

Old  Dan  Tucker (  1) 

Arkansas    Traveler (  1) 

Money     Musk (  1) 

Virginia    Reel (  1) 

2.    FRANCE 

Farandole     (  3) 

The  Bridge  of  Avignon (13) 

(Sur  le  pont  d'Avignon) 
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3.  BELGIUM 

Seven    Jumps (  2),  (  5) 

Ladita    (13) 

(It  is  not  generally  known  that  these 
are  Belgian  dances.  The  latter  is  known 
in  Belgium  as  "Streep,"  but  the  music 
and  dance  is  the  same  as  that  known  in 
Sweden  as  Ladita.) 

4.  ENGLAND 

Sellingers     Round (11) 

Gathering  Peascods  (  8) 

5.    ITALY 

Tarantella     (  7) 

6.    PORTUGAL 

"Vira"    (15) 

For   the    national    anthems    of    all    the    Allies,    see    No.    16    of   the  i 
bibliography.  I 


BIBLIOGRAPHY     OF    PUBLICATIONS     CONTAINING    MUSIC 
AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DANCES  LISTED  ABOVE  ' 

No.— Title  Author  Publisher  Price 

1.  "American  Country  Dances"  (Burchenal),  G.  Schirmer $1.50 

2.  "Dances  of  the  People"  (Burchenal),  G.  Schirmer 1 .50 

3.  "Farandole"  (sheet  form)   (Burchenal),  G.  Schirmer 20 

4.  "Folk  Dances  and  Games"   (Crawford),  A.   S.   Barnes 1.80 

5.  "Folk  Dances  of  Denmark"  (Burchenal),   G.  Schirmer 1.50 

6.  "Folk   Dances   of   Finland"    (Burchenal),    G.    Schirmer 20 

7.  "Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games"   (Burchenal),   G.  Schirmer  1.50 

8.  "Gathering  Peascods"  (sheet  form)    (Sharp),  Novell©  (H.  W. 

Gray)     10 

9.  "Gustaf's  Skoal"   (sheet  form)    (Burchenal),   G.   Schirmer 20 

10.  "The  Hatter"   (sheet  form)    (Burchenal),   G.  Schirmer 20 

11.  "Sellingers  Round"    (sheet    form)    (Sharp),    Novello    (H.    W. 

Gray)     10 

12.  "Sur  le  Pont  d'Avignon"  (sheet  form)   (Burchenal),  G.  Schir- 

mer)      20 

13.  "Swedish  Folk  Dances"   (Bergquist),  A.  S.   Barnes 1 .60 

14.  "Swedish  Song  Dances"   (Eastman  and   Kohler),   Ginn 1.50 

15.  "Vira"   (sheet  form)    (Burchenal),   G.   Schirmer 20 

16.  "The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies,"    G.    Schirmer 25 

For  further  information  address 

Elizabeth    Burchenal,    Chairman    Organization     Committee,    American 
Folk   Dance    Society,   2790   Broadway,    New   York   City 
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By  Fm^)  O.  England,  Director  of  Playgrounds,  Manila,  P.  I. 

When  C.  M.  Goethe,  on  his  tour  of  transplantation,  scattered 
e  seed  of  American  Playground  propaganda  in  Manila  he  must 
Lve  selected  an  exceptionally  good  quality  of  seed.  The  good 
;ed  that  has  been  sown  together  with  the  rich  and  fertile  soil 
which  it  was  planted  have  both  contributed  toward  the  rapid 
id  marvelous  development  of  the  Manila  recreation  system, 
anila  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other  city  in  the  Far  East  in 
ayground  and  recreation  facilities.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
t  the  Philippines  is  the  sturdy  pioneer  and  builder.  The  prepar- 
ion  of  the  field  for  a  system  of  public  recreation  is  due,  in  a 
rge  measure,  to  the  resolute  and  intense  activity  of  its  American 
nployees  in  introducing  and  creating  a  keen  desire  and  demand 
)r  American  games  and  athletics.  The  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
:  Education  have  been  supplemented  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
hilippine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Under  the  leadership  of  Elwood  S.  Brown, 
eneral  Secretary  of  the  Philippine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Secretary  of 
le  Playground  Committee,  the  Association  has  been  of  material 
id   valuable   assistance   in   promoting,    advising   and    suggesting. 

Previous  to  American  occupation,  Spanish  customs  had  incul- 
ited  the  idea  that  working  with  the  hands  was  proof  of  low 
►cial  standards,  and  as  a  result  in  the  early  days  when  athletics 
ere  first  being  introduced  the  well-to-do  boys  and  girls  were 
iry  loath  to  engage  in  such  "common"  activities  as  indoor  base- 
ill,  basket  ball,  with  the  attendant  soiling  of  hands,  clothing, 
id  excessive  perspiration.  However,  the  desire  for  play  has 
■oken  all  social  customs  and  traditions.  Today  the  average  Fili- 
no  boy  has  two  aims  in  life.  One  is  to  become  a  student  and 
le  other  an  athlete.  There  is  not  a  corner  in  the  entire  archi- 
ilago,  where  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  operating,  that  indoor 
iseball,  volley  ball,  basket  ball  and  track  and  field  sports  are  not 
iing  played. 

Public  recreation  has  been  made  an  extension  feature  of  the 
apartment  of  city  schools.  When  the  playground  committee  was 
)pointed  by  Governor-General  Harrison,  the  city  authorities  were 
duced  to  set  aside  several  school  grounds,  a  large  filled-in  tract 
I  land  surrounding  the  old  Walled  City,  which  was  a  filthy  moat 
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in  Spanish  days,  and  a  few  other  small  parcels  of  land  as  public 
playgrounds.  The  city  at  that  time  owned  very  few  schoolhouses 
The  majority  were  rented.  Those  that  were  owned  by  the  cit) 
had  not  been  built  for  school  purposes,  but  were  ordinary  busin 
structures,  remodeled  to  serve  as  schoolhouses. 

Playground  development  goes  hand  in  hand  with  more  anc  j 
better  school  buildings.  It  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the  city  to  pro-  i 
vide  ample  playgrounds  in  connection  with  all  its  schools.  Three 
new  playgrounds  were  added  the  past  year  in  consequence  of  the 
three  new  school  buildings  that  were  completed.  These  play- 
grounds are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  considerably  larger  than  the 
average  school  yard  in  the  States.  Most  of  the  school  play- 
grounds are  large  enough  for  baseball  and  soccer  football. 

The  most  important  development  during  the  past  year 
the  introduction  of  a  play  period  in  connection  with  the  regular" 
school  program.  Through  the  interest  of  Superintendent  James 
F.  Scouller  in  the  play  idea  permission  was  obtained  to  try  out  a, 
play  period  in  connection  with  two  schools  as  an  experiment; 
The  plan  proved  so  successful  that  its  adoption  by  all  schools 
with  playground  facilities  is  assured.  The  plan  provides  for  two 
and  one-half  hours  of  supervised  play  per  week  for  every  child 
enrolled  in  the  schools  that  are  affected.  The  school  day  has 
been  lengthened  twenty  minutes.  In  addition,  ten  minutes  which 
were  formerly  devoted  to  calisthenics,  have  been  included  in  the 
play  period  time,  making  a  total  of  thirty  minutes  for  the  period. 
The  school  day  is  divided  into  nine  thirty-minute  periods.  The 
classes  come  out  on  the  playground  in  rotation.  The  activities 
consist  of  marching,  calisthenics,  folk  dancing,  group  games  and 
athletics.     Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  recreative  element. 

Of  the  schools,  at  which  the  plan  was  given  a  trial,  one  was 
the  smallest  and  the  other  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  The 
innovation  proved  more  successful  at  the  small  school  be- 
cause only  one  class  comes  out  at  each  period.  This  made  it 
possible  for  the  playground  instructor  in  charge  to  direct  all  the 
classes.  At  the  larger  school  three  classes  come  out  at  the  same 
time.  With  only  one  playground  instructor  it  became  necessary 
to  impose  upon  several  of  the  teachers  the  burden  of  directing 
and  leading  their  classes  on  the  playground.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  lacked  knowledge  and  technical  skill  in  play  leadership. 
The  result  was  a  lot  of  time  wasted  in  trying  to  do  what  they  had 
never  been  trained  to  do.     With  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan, 
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wever,  enough  trained  instructors  will  be  employed  so  that 
ere  will  be  one  instructor  for  each  class  that  comes  out  at  the 
me  time.  The  largest  school  in  the  city,  containing  sixty  class- 
oms,  will  require  six  instructors  to  handle  the  situation. 

The  Filipinos  have  very  few  games  peculiar  to  them  as  a 
ce.  Those  which  they  do  possess  have  become  practically  ex- 
ict  in  congested  city  life.  The  play  period  in  connection  with 
e  regular  school  program  will  not  merely  be  the  means  of  stim- 
ating  participation  by  thousands  of  underexercised  children  in 
holesome  and  vigorous  activities,  but  it  will  also  be  the  means 
■  teaching  and  planting  an  abundance  of  healthy,  vigorous  games 
lat  will  eventually  find  their  way  into  every  home.  Just  recently 
le  writer  observed  a  group  of  native  children  spontaneously  play- 
ig  Round  and  Round  the  Village,  London  Bridge  Is  Falling 
own,  and  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 

Games  and  athletics  have  a  unique  value  as  an  educational 
ictor  in  this  country.  This  factor  is  English.  It  is  an  under- 
.king  of  considerable  magnitude  to  attempt  to  change  the  mother 
ialects  of  a  race.  It  is  a  certainty  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished 
[  a  single  day.  The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the  edu- 
itors  in  teaching  English  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  make  a  practical 
se  of  English  in  ordinary  conversation.  But  when  games  taught 
1  English  are  played  spontaneously  the  American  expressions 
•op  out.  Even  young  fellows  who  have  never  attended  school 
ill  use  American  expressions,  in  ball  games  especially.  The 
rason  is  obvious.  The  native  dialects  or  Spanish  do  not  contain 
ich  expressions  as  "steal  home,"  "four  balls,  take  your  base," 
^ait  for  a  good  one." 

A  keen  interest  in  folk  dancing  has  been  awakened.  The 
ayground  instructors  use  them  as  regular  activities  on  the  play- 
-ounds.  A  number  of  lessons  in  folk  dancing  were  given  for 
le  benefit  of  school  teachers.  Between  seventy-five  and  one 
Lindred  teachers  took  advantage  of  the  lessons. 

A  mammoth  program  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  to 
ilebrate  Playground  Day,  an  annual  event  in  connection  with  the 
mual  carnival.  Six  thousand  children  will  participate.  "The 
'ance  of  Nations,"  a  series  of  folk  dances  representative  of 
irious  nations,  is  the  predominating  feature.  Five  nations  are 
ipresented.  In  addition  there  will  be  a  calisthenic  drill  by  3,000 
3ys ;  a  competitive  military  drill ;  a  gymnastic  dance  by  500  boys ; 
nd  May-pole  dances  by  500  girls. 
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One  playground  in  the  city  is  illuminated  at  night.  It 
lighted  by  ten  1,000  watt  lamps  suspended  on  cables  stretche 
between  poles.  At  the  time  the  lights  were  installed  the  plaj 
ground  had  a  formal  opening  and  was  rechristened  "recreatio 
center."  Illumination  appears  to  be  the  only  practical  method  c 
solving  the  problem  of  adult  recreation.  There  is  no  twiligh 
In  consequence  it  becomes  dark  between  5:30  and  6:30  the  who! 
year  round.  Therefore  very  little  time  remains  for  the  averag 
w^orking  man  for  recreation  from  the  time  the  day's  work  i: 
ended  until  the  sun  sets.  The  recreation  center  is  proving  ver 
popular.  Scores  of  people  attend.  An  outdoor  stage  has  bee 
provided  and  public  evening  entertainments  are  regular  feature! 

Approximately  272,000  square  meters  of  land  comprise  th 
playground  area  of  the  city.  This  area  includes  ten  playground; 
and  twenty  tennis  courts.  The  amount  of  funds  appropriated  bj 
the  city  for  public  recreation  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  citi 
authorities  are  in  full  accord  with  the  play  idea.  The  Honorabli 
Justo  Lukban,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Manila,  is  chairman  of  thi 
Playground  Committee.  When  the  city  has  completed  its  exj 
tensive  building  program  funds  for  public  recreation  will  b! 
greatly  increased  and  more  easily  obtained.  The  prospect  is  veri 
bright  that  the  appropriation  for  1918  will  more  than  double  thai 
for  1917.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until  Manila  wil 
possess  a  system  of  public  recreation  equal  to  the  best  in  tb 
States. 

In  these  strenuous  war  times  it  is  an  exceedingly  sagaciou 
government  that  has  vision  to  realize  the  importance  and  valu< 
of  investing  in  a  policy  that  assures  a  vigorous,  healthy  and  sturd} 
future  citizenship. 


The  Physical  Rebuilding  of  Philippine 
Manhood 

George  R.   Summers,   Assistant  Superintendent   of   Schools,   Manila,   P.   I 

"The  growth  of  every  child  is  the  story  of  a  'Sleeping 
Beauty'  in  which  Play  takes  the  part  of  the  Prince.  As  the  Princf 
awakened  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  so  organized  play  is  transforming 
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le  leisure  hours  of  the  new  generation  into  character,  growth, 
rength  and  citizenship." 

It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  yet  it  is  a  fact 
cyond  dispute  of  which  there  are  many  notable  examples  that 
ur  young  men,  most  of  them  in  the  public  schools,  are  under- 
oing  a  most  remarkable  physical  development.  To  be  more 
pacific,  mention  might  be  made  of  the  1555  uniformed  and  com- 
letely  equipped  baseball  teams  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
le  City  of  Manila  itself,  the  thousands  of  spectators  who  weekly 
ttend  the  baseball  games  of  the  Manila  League  notice  in  partic- 
lar  the  splendid  physique  of  the  Filipino  players. 

The  great  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  its  program 
i  "athletics  for  everybody"  is  generally  recognized  throughout  the 
Philippine  Islands.  There  are  also  other  agencies  which  foster 
nd  encourage  athletics  and  physical  training.  In  the  City  of 
Manila  there  are  scores  of  independent  indoor  baseball  teams; 
cnnis  clubs  are  multiplying  rapidly;  and  soccer  football  is  now 
€ing  introduced.  Mention  might  be  made  of  the  physical  train- 
iig  that  the  young  men  of  the  country  are  now  receiving  as  a 
esult  of  the  organization  of  the  Philippine  National  Guard.  The 
itest  report  submitted  by  the  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools,  Phil- 
ppine  Health  Service,  indicates  that  athletics  have  been  an 
tnportant  factor  in  decreasing  the  number  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
Dsis  among  pupils.  Also  on  account  of  recent  physical  better- 
lent  of  our  young  men,  the  physical  requirements  for  entrance 
ato  the   Philippine   Constabulary  have   been   considerably   raised. 

If  we  can  say  that  at  least  a  good  beginning  has  been  made 
n  the  physical  betterment  of  the  race,  then  the  real  problem  be- 
ore  the  country  is  to  extend  this  movement  so  that  it  reaches 
he  adults  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  boys;  to  get  away  from, 
o  to  speak,  the  form  of  leisure  perfumed  with  aristocracy.  We 
lust  get  away  from  the  siesta  chair.  If  a  movement,  call  it  what 
ou  like,  can  be  undertaken  to  get  the  adults  of  this  country  better 
cquainted,  the  problem  will  be  solved  because  when  people  talk 
ogether,  sing  and  play  together,  the  ideals  of  a  pure  democracy 
lave  been  safely  launched  if  the  citizens  have  been  trained  up  to 
lave  faith  in  humanity.  To  emphasize  this  point,  I  have  in  mind 
he  work  of  various  clubs  and  associations  in  the  City  of  Manila, 
^ay  a  visit  some  afternoon  to  the  Manila  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
l^asino  Espanol,  the  Columbia  Club,  the  Filipino  Cluub,  Laong- 
^aan,   or  to   a  number  of   other  clubs   which   I   might  mention. 
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Here  you  will  find  army  officers,  business  men,  lawyers,  minister: 
government  officials,  and  private  citizens,  all  at  play,  not  behin' 
barred  doors  with  the  air  full  of  tuberculosis  germs,  but  out  i: 
the  open  playing  tennis,  or  in  the  gymnasium,  clad  in  athleti| 
suits,  playing  volley  ball  or  some  of  the  other  group  games  as 
member  of  some  team.  The  aim  should  be  to  extend  this  move 
ment,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Manila,  but  to  the  provinces  as  weL 


The  Liberty  Sing  Idea 

Robert  D.  Dripps 

The  American  people  love  clean,  wholesome  outdoor  sports 
There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  crowd  together  for  it 
baseball  game,  a  football  game,  an  automobile  race  or  a  boxin^t 
contest. 

When  we  Americans  witness  athletic  contests  we  like  to  sho>^| 
our  enthusiasm  and  to  cheer  on  the  team  we  are  backing,  so  thali 
everyone  and  especially  the  players  themselves  will  know  wher^i 
we  stand. 

Which  of  us  ever  witnessed  a  college  baseball  or  football] 
game  and  failed  to  be  impressed  not  only  with  the  cheering  but; 
with  the  way  in  which  singing  supplements  cheering;  or  who  can 
doubt  that  such  singing  has  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  play- 
ers?    Many  a  game  has  been  won  by  the  spectators. 

Today,  this  country  of  ours  has  a  team  in  the  field.  The 
stakes  for  which  it  is  playing  are  such  as  no  team  ever  played 
for  before. 

We  who  almost  agonize  in  our  desire  to  play  on  that  team 
are  for  one  reason  or  another  compelled  to  watch  on  the  side  lines. 

As  we  wonder  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  help,  there 
comes  a  call  from  Washington  for  cheers  and  singing,  to  put 
"pep"  into  the  contestants,  to  show  them  how  intently,  how  eagerly 
we  are  watching  them  and  how  earnestly  we  want  them  to  win. 

When  we  respond  to  this  call  we  are  not  singing  for  our  own 
amusement,  we  are  singing  for  Liberty. 

As  we  sing  we  are  united  as  never  before;  stirred  with 
patriotism  as  never  before;  and  as  Tennyson  puts  it,  "The  song 
that  nerves  a  Nation's  heart  is  in  itself  a  deed." 
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The  April  number  of  Social  Hygiene  publishes  several  articles 
interest  to  all  thinking  people  in  this  day  of  increasing  social 
sponsibility  and  of  particular  concern  to  all  who  are  interested 
War  Camp  Community  Service  as  they  deal  with  the  under- 
ing  problems  which  caused  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
apartment  to  institute  their  Comissions  on  Training  Camp 
ctivities. 

The  first  of  these  articles,  The  Social  Status  of  the  Sailor, 
ves  a  splendid  interpretation  of  the  man  inside  the  white  uni- 
»rm  and  jaunty  black  tie  whom  we  see  swinging  along  the  city 
reets  of  our  seaport  towns,  the  personality  of  the  individual 
hom  we  carelessly  regard  as  merely  an  atom  in  the  great  war 
achine  instead  of  as  a  lively,  human,  fun-loving  boy,  who  might 
;  our  son  or  brother. 

Says  the  writer.  Medical  Inspector  J.  S.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
cturing  the  sailor,  "The  day's  work  is  never  done — he  must  toil 
irly  and  late  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  his  perishable, 
Dating  abode,  incessantly  attacked  by  salt  water  and  the  oxidiz- 
g  air,  whose  inroads  must  be  neutralized  by  ceaseless  scraping, 
lipping,  red  leading,  and  painting,  from  the  double  bottoms  to 
le  platform  of  the  cage  mast.  If  the  reader  can  conceive  him- 
Ai  a  part  of  it  [this  life]  and  if  his  imagination  can  perform 
le  still  greater  feat  of  appreciating  what  it  means  after  one,  two, 
tree  weeks  without  setting  foot  on  shore;  what  it  means  to 
cperience  it  for  three  months — he  is  prepared  to  understand  what 
mpestuous  craving  for  change,  what  irresistible  impulse  to  re- 
:tion,  what  agitation  and  wild  exuberance  of  feeling  sweeps  over 
le  man-of-war's  man  when  at  last  comes  'liberty.' "  He  adds 
"om  his  own  experience  that  the  man's  feeling  when  that  glowing 
ord  comes  is  like  that  of  the  time-expired  man. 

He  comes  ashore  as  care-free  as  a  ripple  on  a  summer  sea  and 
vice  as  joyous,  because  he  is  absolutely  his  own  master — or  thinks 
e  is.  His  hunger  for  a  change  of  scene,  craving  for  some  fun, 
nd  his  pocketful  of  money,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  make  him  an  easy 
rey  to  all  the  sharks  and  harpies  that  infest  the  water  front. 
There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  to  spend  his  money  and  beguile 
is  time.  The  trouble  is  that  the  easy  ways  of  finding  diversion 
re  usually  bad  ways,  and  the  companions  ready  to  hand  *  *  * 
re  frequently  pernicious.     The  good  influences  are  far  to  seek, 
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clothed  in  drab,  with  nothing  to  offer  which  compares  in  attractive 
ness  with  evil  allurements."  This  latter  statement  is  surely  \ 
challenge  to  us  who  pursue  our  complacent  civilian  way.  "Th*. 
attractiveness  of  evil  allurements"  raises  our  fighting  spirit  but  w( 
are  only  just  beginning  to  counter  it.  And  it  must  be  counterec 
by  an  attractiveness  equally  great — for  the  day  of  pious  psalm 
singing  has  passed.  Mr.  Taylor  presents  us  with  the  portrait  oi 
the  typical  American  boy  when  he  says,  "The  sailor  has  a  horror  oi 
the  tract  handed  to  him  in  public,  and  in  spite  of  a  fundamentai 
respect  for  *the  cloth'  he  is  not  to  be  approached  by  a  clergyman  at 
a  time  like  this.  It  was  not  for  a  gospel  talk  that  he  had  his  hair 
clipped,  that  he  shaved  to  the  roots,  got  himself  as  clean  from 
head  to  foot  as  soap  and  water  could  make  him,  donned  his  immac- , 
ulate  undershirt  and  the  best  shore-going  uniform  he  possesses, 
drew  all  the  money  he  had  on  the  books  and  flung  himself  into  the 
liberty  boat  with  his  cap  set  at  a  rakish  angle!"  It  was  for  a 
Good  Time,  spelled  with  capital  letters,  that  he  prepared  with  such 
scrupulous  care,  and  the  Good  Time  ought  to  be  worthy  of  such  a 
preparation.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  many  little  bulletins  and 
cards  bearing  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  insignia  which 
one  sees  containing  advertisements  of  dances,  concerts,  "shows,"' 
canteens.  The  effort  is  being  made  to  make  them  not  only- 
counter  but  superior  attractions. 

Any  effort  to  influence  the  sailor's  behavior  while  on  liberty, 
the  article  continues,  must  be  circuitous,  indirect,  made  at  long 
range  with  infinite  tact  and  diplomacy  for  he  is  suspicious  and 
keen  to  scent  a  "missionary"  effort.  It  must  be  attended  by  a 
complete  comprehension  of  him  and  his  needs,  his  strength  and 
his  weakness.  What  he  wants  is  something  "different,"  to  look  at, 
to  hear,  to  eat  and  to  do.  Chiefly,  it's  amusement  he  wants  and 
if  the  best  isn't  easily  accessible  "he  will  compromise  with  some- 
thing that  is  far  below  the  best,"  which  is  never  hard  to  find.  If 
the  man  has  relatives  or  friends  in  the  port  he  either  goes  "out 
home"  or  immediately  seeks  a  telephone  booth  to  notify  his  friends, 
who  see  to  it  that  he  has  a  good  time  such  as  he  used  to  have  at 
home.  But  those  fortunate  men  are  few  in  number,  by  far  the 
majority  being  strangers,  knowing  no  one  in  the  town.  For  that 
reason  they  are  the  more  ready  to  make  friends  and  are  not 
particular  in  their  choice,  provided  a  good  time  is  in  sight. 
Naturally  it  is  girls  who  attract  them,  cut  off  as  they  are  from 
contact  with  women  in  their  daily  life.  Mr.  Taylor  says,  "If  our 
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ors  could  step  ashore  to  be  introduced  to  jolly,  fun-loving  girls 

)  their  own  station  in  life  and  could  go  with  them  to  dance  and 

1  tc,  to  a  theater  or  a  picnic,  in  a  word  if  there  were  the  dis- 

i)n  to  extend  to  them  the  same  type  of  hospitality  that  is 

(d  on  officers;  if  there  were  homes  for  them  to  go  to,   a 

a(,idly   proportion   of   the   crew    would   take    advantage    of    such 

o]i)ortunities."     This  is  the  contact  the  War   Camp   Community 

-vice  is   endeavoring   to   establish,    has   established   to   a   great 

.ent,  but  vastly  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.     It  is-  meet- 

r  and  will  continue  to  meet  in  increasingly  large  degree    Mr. 

'Mor's  exhortation  when  he  says,  "When  we  begin  to  make  legal 

lents  for  the  prevention  of  vice,  let  us  restrain  first  of  all 

•cnts  provocateurs  who  work  primarily — in  the  interests  of 

md  women  who  openly  acquire  wealth  by  playing   on   the 

side  of  men's  natures.     And   when   we  close   dance   halls, 

-hows,  groggeries,  and  brothels,  let  us  be  at  equal  pains  to 

' c  something  better  in  their  stead" 

he  article  concludes  with  a  short  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the 

that  again  embodies  the  principles  of  War  Camp  Community 

0.     It   is   well   worth   a   repetition.     "To   really   accomplish 

I  ihing  there  must  be  personal  sacrifice.     If  those  who  are  con- 

ncfl  for  the  sailor's  welfare  are  capable  of  even  a  little  personal 

e  much  good  will  come.     Can  they  be  moved  to  undertake 

crifice?     If  you  are  dining  in  a  restaurant,  are  you  ready 

<ro  over  and  sit  down  to  meat  with  some  lonely,  embarrassed 

lor    lad    who    after    a    long    solitary    walk    has    continued    his 

)iis  towards  a  respectable  "liberty"  by  going  to  a  decent  place 

'     'dering  a  decent  meal,  who  may  be  trying  to  put  out  of  his 

the   dangerous  allurements   of   the  big  city  with   its   warm 

i-^cries,   its  gleaming  barroom   lights,   its   proffer   of  .lips   and 

ins  painted  and  powdered  perhaps  out  of  all  attractiveness  and 

yi  promising  a  warm  personal  touch  in  the  life  of   the  weary, 

f endless  stranger?     Are  you  prepared  to  take  such  a  young  man 

your  club  and  after  a  chat  and  a  smoke  to  drive  him  do\^n  to 

:  wharf   in   your   automobile?     Will   you   invite   him    to    enter 

yir  house  as  your  guest  and   send  him   away   enriched   by   an 

i:  reased  self-respect  and  a  feeling  of  noblesse  oblige?     If  not, 

ii  you  not  something  of  a  coward  and  a  hypocrite  when  you 

nort  to  the  law  for  his  salvation  and  to  acquit  your  conscience 

guilt  should  he  cry  out  in  bitterness:     'No  man  hath  cared  for 

+  soul.' " 
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Another  article,  Passing  of  the  Red  Light  District — Vice  j 
vestigations  and  Results,  expounds  the  new  program  which 
deaHng  with  the  social  evil,  namely  that  of  repression,  the  m< 
immediate  part  of  the  program,  and  that  of  prevention.  Prevc 
tion  is  the  wider  and  more  constructive  field,  which  is  open  i 
only  to  the  trained  social  worker  but  to  every  American  citiz" 
With  regard  to  it  the  writer,  Joseph  Mayer,  says,  "The  relati 
of  juvenile  delinquency  to  vice  is  becoming  more  clear  and  ch 
welfare  bureaus  are  being  established  to  cope  with  it  and  relat 
problems.  Public  amusement  and  recreation  facilities  are  bei 
extended,  such  as  social  centers  and  playgrounds,  and  recreati 
commissions  are  being  formed  to  coordinate  activities.  The  m( 
convincing  example  of  both  the  need  and  efficacy  of  such  measui 
is  exhibited  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Car 
Activities,  which  is  supplementing  a  rigorous  policy  of  vice  st 
pression  by  supplying  wholesome  recreational  and  social  opp( 
tunities  for  the  thousands  of  men  in  concentration  camps."  It| 
the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  that  a  nation  has  undertak 
to  deal  with  vice  in  a  constructive  way  and  the  results  ha 
already  silenced  the  doubters. 

One  cannot  doubt  the  value  of  work  that  improves  the  mon 
and  morale  of  our  fighters,  and  so  surely  as  we  pay  now  with  t 
coin  of  our  financial,  moral  and  personal  support  for  the  co 
tinuance  of  a  national  policy  of  raising  morals  and  morale 
surely  shall  we  receive  principal  and  interest  back  to  build  aga 
and  better  when  the  war  is  won. 


Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White  comes  to  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association 
of  America 

Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White,  Head  Resident  of  Elizabeth  Pe 
body  House,  Boston,  represents  the  vital  leaders  of  the  young' 
group  in  the  settlement  ranks.  It  is  such  as  she  who  give  coi 
fidence  that  those  who  are  sometimes  called  the  "Old  Guard"  ( 
the  settlements  are  by  no  means  without  those  in  the  next  gener; 
tion  who  will  effectually  carry  forward  the  torch. 

Mrs.  White  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  specialized  training  i 
social  work  as  she  was  one  of  the  original  graduates  not  only  ( 
Simmons  College,  where  she  took  domestic  science  courses,  but  ( 
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e  Boston  School  of  Social  Work.  She  has  been  in  charge  of 
izabeth  Peabody  House  during  the  last  ten  years.  Taking  the 
idership  of  this  settlement  in  its  early  and  strugghng  days,  she 
s  made  it  one  of  the  most  important  social  agencies  in  Boston, 
►used  in  a  building  admirably  equipped  for  its  work.  In  addi- 
)n  to  the  varied  round  of  neighborhood  service  for  which  the 
ttlement  stands,  it  has  a  perfectly  equipped  theatre  in  which  a 
mber  of  interesting  and  promising  dramatic  experiments  have 
en  carried  on,  with  a  quite  remarkable  response  from  the  local 
migrant  neighborhood. 

Mrs.  White  has  for  several  years  past  been  in  charge  of  the 
lool  centers  in  Boston  as  an  officer  under  the  school  board, 
idertaking  this  problem  amid  special  difficulties,  Mrs.  White  has 
en  able  to  elicit  a  remarkable  degree  of  local  initiative  and 
ighborly  cooperation  in  support  of  the  centers  in  many  different 
rts  of  the  city  and  under  a  variety  of  community  conditions, 
er  experience  in  this  service,  and  the  very  exceptional  facility 
th  which  she  has  earned  and  kept  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of 
;  different  local  groups  indicates  clearly  the  steady  and  varied 
mulus  and  help  which  will  come  of  her  leadership  in  connection 
th  the  War  Camp  Community  Service. 

She  imparts  to  all  her  efforts  the  spirit  of  good  sport.  She 
lys  different  positions  with  happy  excellence;  her  play  is  always 
ir,  always  for  the  team.  She  gets  quickly  into  the  game  and 
es  not  seem  to  mind  when  it  is  uphill. 

There  is  not  only  a  lasting  but  a  cumulative  quality  about  her 
)rk  and  influence.  Even  at  that,  she  is  more  than  her  work. 
e  has  a  great  liking  for  folks,  and  they  like  her. 


Book  Reviews 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  DANCES 

ited   by   Elizabeth   Burchenal.    Published   by   G.    Schirmer,    New    York. 

Price,  Paper,  $1.50,  net;  Cloth,  $2.50,  net 

Twenty-eight  "contra-dances,"   largely   from  the  New  England   States, 

presented  in  this,  the  first  volume  in  a  series  destined  to  make  available 
'  own  truly  national  dances.  These  are  "essentially  American  folk  dances 
ause  they  have  grown  here.  Some  of  them  are  slightly  reminiscent  of 
glish  country-dances,  and  were  probably  suggested  by,  or  evolved  from 
m.    Most  of  them,  however,  seem  to  be  products  of  this  country,  and 

have  a  typical  and  distinctly  individual  quality  of  their  own,  both  in 
ir  form  and  the  manner  and  style  in  which  they  are  danced." 

Miss  Burchenal  was  much  helped  in  her  search  for  these  half-forgotten 
ices  by  "Uncle  Steve"  Kimball,  who  has  played  the  violin  for  country 
^ces  for  over  forty  years. 
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KEEPING  OUR  FIGHTERS  FIT 

By  Edward  Frank  Allen.    Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.25 

The  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the  twin  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities — of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments — are  presented  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  layman  in  such  social  work.  Prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Chairman  of  these  Commissions  and  with  a  foreword 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  book  goes  forth  under  official 
sanction  as  an  authoritative  account  of  the  work — ^its  aims  and  achievements. 

Speaking  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the  writer  says :  "An 
antidote  for  loneliness  and  the  blues  has  been  provided  by  the  Recreatior 
Association  of  America  [Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America], 
working  through  the  various  agencies  that  have  rallied  to  its  aid.  The 
organization  has  evolved  a  remarkable  system,  a  system  with  a  personality. 
It  proves  that  machinery  may  have  a  heart." 

"The  functions  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  are  almost  without 
number.  Drinking  fountains  have  been  erected  in  cities  where  formerly 
there  were  none.  Atlanta,  Georgia,  built  a  comfort  station  at  a  cost  oi 
$20,000.  Other  cities  have  done  the  same.  Money  and  labor  have  been 
given  lavishly  to  keep  our  fighters  fit  mentally  and  morally,  to  keep  them 
from  homesickness  and  depression." 

"The  hours  allowed  for  relaxation  are  apt  to  be  misused.  There  an| 
evil  forces  at  work  to  undermine  the  morals  and  health  of  the  men  who  arc; 
to  fight  our  battles.  The  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities  have 
set  up  competitive  forces  with  which  to  combat  them,  and  this  is  one  oi 
them — ^to  give  the  men  healthful,  interesting  recreation  while  they  are  away 
from  camp."  | 

THE  BOOK  OF  SCHOOL  GAMES 

Edited  by  C.  E.  Hodges,  M.A.    Published  by  Evans  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Mon- 
tague House,  Russell  Square,  W.  C.    Price,  3s  6d 

Many  games  not  frequently  played  in  America,  as  well  as  many  playec 
under  another  name,  are  found  in  this  book.  A  large  section  is  devoted  tc 
devices  for  introducing  the  play  element  into  school  room  history,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic.  Descriptions  are  given  from  the  point  of  view  of  forma 
discipline,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  most  American  play  leaders  have  out; 
grown.  The  illustrations  show  boys  and  girls  at  "Attention"  while  waitinf 
turns  in  leap  frog,  three  deep,  potato  race ! 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    RURAL    SOCIOLOGY 

By  Paul  L.  Vogt.     Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York| 
Price,  $2.50  I 

A  very  close  and  detailed  study  of  rural  conditions  is  presented; 
with  attention  to  the  many  phases  of  life  economic,  moral,  social  and; 
the  present  status  and  possible  development  of  the  church,  the  school,; 
farmers*  organizations.  Professor  Vogt  notes  that  the  rural  com-ll 
munity  is  gradually  yielding  to  urban  ideals  as  to  lecreation,  self-'j 
entertainment  giving  way  to  professionalism  and  commercialized  place?; 
of  amusement  taking  the  place  of  private  social  affairs,  led  by  volunv 
teer  social  leaders.  Discussing  limited  social  groups  such  as  thih 
farmers'  clubs  of  twelve  families,  the  author  raises  the  question  ol 
the  value  to  the  community  of  such  exclusiveness,  if  carried  to  exag  i 
geration. 
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ashington.  Indiana 

THE  WORK  OF  NIMBLE  FINGERS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  FAIR 


LANGDON  SWIMMING  POOL.  PORTSMOUTH  PLAYGROUND 
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Philadelphia  Penn. 

A  STREET-SHOWER   BATH.  TO  BE  SEEN  VERY   FREQUENTLY   DURIi: 
THE  SUMMER  TIME  IN  CERTAIN  SECTIONS  OF  PHILADELPHIA.     THI 
POLICEMAN  TURNS  ON  THE  FIRE-PLUG  TO  FLUSH  THE  STREET. 
THE  CHILDREN  GET  A  BATH 


Richmond,  Mass. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  THE  PIED  PIPER— THE  PIED  PIPER 
CHARMS  AWAY  THE  RATS 
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CRIPPLED  LADS  CLIMBING  TREES  AT  THE 

VAN  LEUVEN  BROWNE  CAMP  AT  PORT 

HURON,  MICHIGAN 


The  position  of  Director  of  Boys'  and  Men's  Work  is  ojaen  at  the 
Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  applying  give  full  infor- 
mation as  to  age,  education,  exfjerience,  references,  minimum  salary, 
and  classification  as  to  Draft  Law  and  Army  Service. 


Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  17 
Playground  Training 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School 

On  Chicago's  Lake  Front 

Trains  for  Positions  in  Public  Schools,  City 
Playgrounds,  Social  Settlements,  Chautau- 
qu  as,  etc.  Fine  Equipment.  Strong  Faculty 
Accredited.     For     Illustrated     Bulletin 


REGISTRAR,    Box  71 
616-22  So.  Michigan  Bird.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RECREATION  COURSES 


One-  and  two-year  courses  with 
technical  and  social  training  for 
community  center  work,  school 
and  Chautauqua  play  leadership, 
high  school  and  playground  phy- 
sical training  and  athletics,  and 
war  recreation. 


Address  the  Dean,  2559Michigan  Ave.  Chicago 
Chicago  School  of   Civics  and   Philanthropy 


Please  mention  The  Playground  when  writing  to  advertisers 


When  you  want 
the  best 


specify 


Used  year  after  year  in  the 
majority  of  the  country's 
playgrounds 


WRITK    FOR    CATALOC, 


Cliiropce    Mass. 


Look 

for 

this 

Mark 

of 

Quality 


J.    MEDAL  TESTS    stimulate  Playground  Activ- 
^"•*1    ities    and    elevate    the    standard    of    physical 
efficiency. 

MEDART  MEDALS  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
are  furnished  free,  together  with  carefully  pre- 
pared efficiency  tests. 

Write  for  Catalog  "W.**  It  explains  the 
Medart  Medal  System,  as  well  as  being  a  recog- 
nized guide  on  Playground  Equipment. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GYMNASIUM    OUTFITTERS    -   STEEL  LOCKERS 


Please   mention   The   Playground   when   writing  to   advertisers 


High  School  Cadets  DrillitiK  to  the  Music  (,t  ;  liarbara,  Cal. 

America's  Slogan:  Freedom,  For  All,  Forever  I 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  American  children  to  hear  and  learn  to  sing  the  stir- 
ring patriotic  songs  of  our  country, — the  music  which  is  inspiring  the  boys  of 
Uncle  Sam's  Army  and  Navy,  who  are  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Now,  if  never  before,  our  boys  and  girls  should  know  the  good  old  folk 
melodies  of  America,  and  the  wholesome,  hearty  country  dances  of  our  pioneer 
forefathers: 

Many  old  American  Country  Dances,  recently  revived  by  Elizabeth  Bur- 
chenal  and  featured,  with  full  directions,  in  her  new  book  on  "American  Coun- 
try Dances"  (Published  by  G.  Schirmer) ,  have  been  recorded  by  the  Victor 
Company  uttider  her  direction. 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

are  the  best  means  by  which  these  old  American  country  dances  may  be  brought 
into  your  school  and  community  festivals.  They  are  simple,  tuneful,  charming, 
easily  taught,  and  have  a  truly  American  flavor. 

Ask  to  hear  the  following  records  played  by  the  Victor 
Military  Band,  at  your  dealer's: 

1  fi^on  /  Old  Dan  Tucker 
*^^°1  White  Cockade 
18491  /^''^^'^  Mountain  Volun< 
(1  peed  the  Plow 


Luther   Halsey   Guuck,    1865-1918,   First   President   of  the 
Peayground  and  Recreation  Association  oe  America 


Wfjt  ^lapgrounli 


/oi.  XII  No.  7 OCTOBER.  1981 

DR.  LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK 
A  Pioneer  in  the;  Play  and  Recreation  Movement 

Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  loved  of  all  in  the  play  move- 
lent,  died  August  13,  1918. 

Throughout  all  his  years  of  useful  public  service,  Dr. 
lulick  labored  that  all  might  have  a  more  abundant  life.  A 
ioneer  ever  in  all  he  did,  Dr.  Gulick  saw  before  most  of  his 
.ssociates  the  need  of  physical  education  and  gave  this  move- 
nent  a  great  impetus  through  his  own  special  contribution  of 
ervice  to  it.  After  working  for  boys  and  young  men  in  the 
{.  M.  C.  A.,  he  turned  to  apply  the  same  principles  to  all 
)oys.  In  the  New  York  Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  asso- 
:iated  with  other  leading  citizens,  he  helped  to  work  out  a 
lemonstration  that  play  could  be  used  to  bring  more  all- 
iround  development,  not  alone  physical,  but  mental  and  moral, 
ind  life  development  as  well  for  all  the  school  boys  and  girls 
)f  a  city  than  which  no  city  in  the  world  is  more  difficult  for 
iuch  an  experiment. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  play  movement  came  together  in 
Z^hicago  in  1906  Dr.  Gulick  was  the  natural  choice  as  President 
)f  the  new  Playground  Association  of  America.  As  the  del- 
egates talked  together,  swam  together,  played  together,  all  felt 
lis  inspiration.  x\fter  the  work  of  the  Association  was  well 
started  he  insisted  that  he  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  presidency,  but  he  always  remained  a  great  power  behind 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  as  it  had  later 
:ome  to  be  called.  The  particular  needs  of  the  girls  gripped 
him,  and  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Gulick,  who  was  ever  by  his 
side  working  with  him,  he  developed  plans  for  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  of  America  which  will  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the 
young  womanhood  of  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own.  No 
painting  has  greater  beauty  than  the  ideals  which  he  made  so 
attractive  to  the  army  of  young  girls  who  were  thirsting  -for 
beauty  and  adventure. 
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Dr.  Gulick  saw  the  community,  the  brotherhood  of  men 
living  and  working  together,  as  few  in  his  generation  have,  and 
wrought  to  bring  the  community  and  the  neighborhood  to  have, 
the  respect,  affection,  power  and  place  which  would  make  each 
citizen  proud  to  be  a  citizen. 

Returning  from  a  trip  to  France  to  report  on  the  condi-i 
tions  surrounding  our  soldiers  there,  his  mind  at  once  leaped 
forward  to  the  conditions  that  should  surround  our  troops  i 
when  they  return  to  our  own  country  after  the  war.  He 
suggested  large  plans  to  make  America  as  attractive  and  as 
wholesome  for  the  returning  troops  as  the  camps  in  France, 
have  been  made  under  the  United  States  Government.  t 

Throughout  his  public  life.  Dr.  GuHck  commanded  the) 
affection  of  men  who  differed  radically  from  him.  He  rejoiced! 
to  stimulate  other  men,  to  arouse  them  from  the  ordinary  rou-i 
tine  by  some  challenge  which  called  to  new  tasks.  Always  hisj 
friends  knew  that  by  his  enthusiasm,  his  never-dying  youth,  | 
his  breadth  of  vision  and  personality,  he  would  carry  to  success  ■ 
seemingly  impossible  tasks.  He  so  lived  that  his  friends,  still 
under  the  spell  of  his  forward-looking  vision,  glad  for  the  years ; 
during  which  they  enjoyed  comradeship  with  him,  cannot  be  I 
sad  and  heavy-hearted  even  when  he  has  gone. 

H.  S.  Brauchek 

LUTHER  HALSEY  GULICK 

Dr.  Luther  Gulick  died  at  South  Casco,  Maine,  on  August 
13th,  in  his  fifty-third  year.  Community  workers  owe  to  Dr. 
Gulick  more  than  any  one  of  them  can  fully  appreciate.  His 
direct  contribution  to  public  recreation  and  to  the  community  cen- 
ter movement  was  important  and  his  indirect  contribution,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  life  work  of  more  than  thirty  years,  was  momentous, 
not  only  to  the  community  center  movement  but  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  social  policy. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  put  in  words  the  thoughts  which  crossed 
my  mind  on  the  day  of  his  funeral  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Gulick  was  endowed  with  the  comic  spirit  and  with  a  powerful 
feeling  for  the  real.  He  therefore  was  not  sentimental,  and  there 
was  no  sentimentality  at  his  funeral.  He  had  suffered  much  but 
was  always  gay,  and  at  his  funeral  there  was  no  sadness  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  whom  I  have  known 
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10  was  truly  possessed  with  inward  religious  convictions,  in- 
iding  a  belief  in  the  effective  reality  of  God  and  the  immortality 

the  soul,  yet  at  his  funeral  there  was  no  preachment  about  a 
e  hereafter,  no  appeal  to  an  invisible  Power  for  a  compensation 

make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  this  world.  Nothing  about 
5  funeral  had  been  prearranged,  but  the  little  group  of  friends 
10  met  there  seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  spirit  that;  had  little 

common  with  the  more  lurid  hopes  or  despairs  of  past  ages. 
-.  Gulick  had  lived  here  and  now  the  intense  life  which  our 
:etic  religions  had  taught  us  we  would  live  in  some  hereafter 
)rld.  Through  his  life,  many  interests  of  old  time  had  been 
/en  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  birth,  and  some  things  had  been 
ought  into  consciousness  which  will  not  be  the  common  property 

men  for  centuries  yet  to  come.  Those  who  spoke  at  his  bier 
ed  simple  language  and  the  entire  ceremonial  had  about  it  a 
ietness  and  majesty,  and  a  joyousness,  such  as  one  feels  in  pine 
rests  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  when  the  wind  is  breathing  faintly. 
I  try  to  give  this  impression  of  Dr.  Gulick's  funeral  because  it 
B^gests  the  meaning  which  his  life  takes  on,  when  revealed  in  the 
dden  blaze  of  cold  light  that  death  brings.  In  some  way, 
rough  some  narrative  or  statue  or  poem,  this  unique  quality  of 
'.  Gulick's  personality  and  life  ought  to  be  preserved  for  the 
uth  of  America. 

In  this  short  memorial  article,  only   fragmentary  things   can 

said.     Dr.  Gulick  came  up  within  the  Christian  tradition,  which 

America  is  an  ascetic,  puritanical  one.     Through  his  entire  life 

held  fast  to  the  values  of  this  tradition,  and  yet  he  made  into  a 
ence  and  art  the  subject  of  physical  training.  He  went  further 
d  translated  a  social  movement  into  esthetic  symbols — the  out- 
me  was  the  organization  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

Dr.  Gulick  might  have  been  faithful  to  the  Christian  tradi- 
m  and  he  might  have  contributed  as  he  did  to  the  Hellenic 
idition  of  a  whole  man,  whole  in  body  as  well  as  mind,  and  he 
ght  still  have  remained  an  individualist.  But  long  ago,  before 
cial  psychology  was  recognized  as  a  branch  of  science,  before 
cial  anthropology  had  begun  to  yield  significant  fruit.  Dr. 
ilick  found  his  way  to  the  thought  of  the  group  and  the  com- 
unity.  He  formulated  the  doctrine  that  social  values  are  col- 
:tive,  not  personal,  that  the  community  transmits  social  heredity, 
at  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior  are  to  be  understood  through 
ntemplating  human  relations  rather  than  isolated  human  beings. 
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He  did  not  pause  long  in  the  theoretical  aspects  of  this  momentou 
idea,  but  passed  to  its  application  in  terms  of  public  school' 
athletic  leagues,  playground  associations,  and  school  communit 
centers.  1 

Dr.  Gulick  lived  by  a  theory  which  to  the  philistine  mind  u 
not  an  attractive  one.  He  never  did  anything  if  he  believed  tha 
someone  else  would  do  it  anyhow.  He  never  stayed  with  an 
institution  after  he  had  made  that  institution  successful.  He  wa 
essentially  a  frontiersman.  In  addition,  he  worked  so  hard  tha 
there  was  little  time  for  writing,  and  his  books  were  relatively 
casual  products.  Thousands  of  pages  of  unorganized  manuscripi 
some  of  it  profoundly  significant,  exciting  and  inspiring,  lie  in  hi 
storage  rooms.  He  never  took  time  to  get  them  in  shape  for  th 
printer. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  Dr.  Gulick's  family  life.  Mosl 
men  who  are  creative,  who  are  absorbed  in  public  affairs,  live  th'l 
best  part  of  their  lives  outside  of  their  homes.  Dr.  Gulicl; 
reversed  this  present-day  habit.  It  was  never  possible  to  de| 
termine  where  his  home  ended  and  where  his  world's  work  began 
They  were  confluent.  Much  of  that  life  attitude,  which  n( 
phrases  can  describe,  which  was  eternally  reborn  in  him  day  b] 
day,  will  be  carried  forward  as  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  Mrs 
Gulick  and  of  their  children. 

During  the  last  twelvemonth.  Dr.  Gulick  had  been  identifie( 
with  the  war  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  policy-forming  work- 
having  to  do  with  sex  hygiene  and  with  the  broader  question  o 
morale,  to  which  he  gave  literally  the  last  hours  of  his  life  am 
for  which  he  knowingly  surrendered  years  of  a  life  which  wit! 
justifiable  prudence  he  might  have  prolonged,  will  survive  in  tht 
fabric  of  national  betterment  which  the  ordeal  of  fire  is  bringing 
to  our  country. 

He  was  of  the  race  of  Thomas  Davidson,  Charles  Spragut 
Smith  and  above  all,  William  James.  His  was  a  "life  with  on( 
cold  unchanging  gleam  imbued."  He  required  for  America  some- 
thing more  than  contentment  and  the  well-being  of  the  flesh 
Call  it  adventurousness,  romance,  splendor,  religion,  the  search  foi 
deep  waters  and  for  further  horizons.  A  significant  intensity  of 
life,  a  passion  of  hope  and  of  deed,  and  withal  a  passion  for 
scientific  method  and  for  the  application  of  science  to  the  adjust- 
ments of  personal  life  and  the  making  of  social  programs.  There 
is  no  "social  worker"  of  our  times,  at  least  in  America,  who  for 
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vision,  for  scientific  equipment  or  for  audacity  of  thought  can  be 
compared  with  Luther  GuHck.  His  industry  and  tenacity  were 
lequally  phenomenal.  What  he  wrote  or  uttered,  he  executed  in 
life  and  in  work.  A  horizon-builder,  he  was  yet  almost  fiercely 
])ractical. 

It  is  these  things  that  Luther  Gulick  symbolizes  to  us  of  the 
younger  generation  who  owe  to  him  nurture,  a  vivified  ideal  of 
self-criticism,  an  intimation  of  great  forces  to  utilize  and  great 
problems  to  solve  which  are  in  wait  for  us  out  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  conventional  thought.  At  this  moment  of  time,  individual 
lives,  institutions,  whole  peoples  fade  away,  and  their  going  is 
hardly  more  noticed  than  the  passing  of  a  shadow.  But  when  all 
is  summed  up,  there  are  only  two  things  known  to  us  humans 
which  are  real,  undying.  Of  these  two  things,  one  is  personality. 
The  other  is  achievement — the  discovery  and  mastery  of  energies 
cosmic,  social,  psychic.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  take 
into  ourselves  the  life  meaning  of  this  true  creator,  this  energetic 
and  disinterested  friend  of  so  many.  Because  he  has  lived,  life 
is  more  believable,  personal  values  are  more  real  to  thousands. 
And  because  he  has  discovered,  innovated,  achieved,  our  humanity 
will  sooner  come  to  the  promised  land. 

John  Coi^lier 


Members  of  National  Finance  Committee,  War 
Camp  Community  Service 


I 


JOSEPH  LEE 


Joseph  Lee  is  a  member  of  the  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  well  as 
president  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  a  member  of 
its  National  Finance  Committee.  He  has  been  president  since 
1910  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
which  was  asked  by  the  Commissions  to  undertake  the  work  of 
War  Camp  Community  Service  shortly  after  the  United  States 
declared  war. 

Mr.  Lee  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  March  8,  1863,  went  to 
school  in  Boston,  and  earned  his  A.  B.  in  Harvard  in  the  class  of  '83, 
and  his  A.  M.  and  LL.  B.  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  class  of  '87. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  that  same  year,  but  almost  immediately 
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took  up  philanthropic  work  with  especial  reference  to  leisure  time 
recreation  and  athletics. 

He  was  captain  of  his  school  football  teams,  played  on  his 
freshman  team  at  Harvard,  rowed  on  the  Sophomore  crew,  and 
won  the  middleweight  boxing  championship  in  his  junior  year.  His 
son,  Joseph  Lee,  Jr.,  17  years  old,  who  is  attending  the  Country  Day 
School  in  Boston,  is  already  winning  races  in  fine  form. 

In  his  social  work,  Mr.  Lee  has  carried  out  the  idea  that  the 
element  of  competition  in  athletics  ought  to  be  complemented  by  a 
minimum  standard  of  ''things  that  every  fellow  ought  to  be  able 
to  do."  He  established  national  standards  of  this  sort  of  three 
grades.  "The  bOy  without  a  playground,"  according  to  Mr.  Lee, 
^*is  the  father  of  the  man  without  a  job." 

As  the  organizer  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League  Mr.  Lee  has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  much  social 
legislation.  He  brought  about  the  first  Probation  Commission  in 
Massachusetts,  and  became  a  member  of  it,  and  was  chairman  last 
year  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  for  nine  years. 

At  all  times  he  has  promoted  the  playground  movement  and  the 
opening  of  further  evening  play  centers.  In  1906  he  was  successful 
in  obtaining  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools,  and  an  annual  test  of  sight  and  hearing.  He  has  pushed 
hygienic  measures,  including  improvements  in  the  care  of  children's 
teeth,  promoted  continuation  schools  in  Massachusetts,  and 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  of  classes  for  backward  children 
in  Boston  from  8  to  60. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work  Mr.  Lee  lectured  at  Harvard 
for  two  years  before  the  war  on  The  Place  of  Play  in  Education, 
-and  is  the  author  of  Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy, 
published  in  1902  and  Play  in  EdiKation,  published  in  1915,  in 
addition  to  many  articles  in  the  school  and  philanthropic  magazines. 
He  is  writing  at  present  about  War  Camp  Community  Service  for 
some  of  the  popular  magazines  of  large  circulation. 

MYRON  T.  HERRICK 

The  marvel  about  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Ex-Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  former  Ambassador  to  France,  is  how  he  does  it  all.  He  is 
tiot  only  chairman  of  the  National  Finance  Committee  of  the  War 
Camp  Community   Service,  but,  among  other  things,   one  of   the 
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[Cleveland  members  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  Seventy  of  the 
^rational  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  represent- 
ng  the  owners  of  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  these  securities,  one  of 
he  incorporators  of  the  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
belief,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presi- 
ient  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France,  and 
)resident  of  the  Society  for  Savings  in  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
rhese  are  only  a  few  of  the  financial  and  war  relief  activities  in 
ivhich  Governor  Herrick  is  interested. 

It  is  his  belief  that  these  two  Hnes  of  activity  are  inseparable. 
''Our  first  business,"  he  says,  "is  to  win  the  war.  The  directors 
3f  any  corporation  who  at  this  time  put  ordinary  business  first 
should  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  All  other  matters  can  wait. 
A.ny  line  of  activity  that  wifl  help  win  the  war  is  worth  while. 
Any  line  that  does  not  contribute  to  that  result  is  a  handicap." 

Governor  Herrick  was  born  at  Huntington,  Ohio,  October 
?,  1855.  He  attended  high  schools  in  Huntington  and  Wellington, 
w^as  a  student  at  Oberlin  College  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
md  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  The  latter  university  granted 
tiim  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1899,  and  after  his  return 
from  his  splendid  work  as  Ambassador  to  France,  leading  uni- 
^rersities  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton  and  Union 
^ranted  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  This  work  was  so  egregious 
that  Lord  Northcliffe  said  of  Governor  Herrick  in  Cleveland  last 
^ear : 

"I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Ambassador  Herrick  in  almost 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  war,  when  between  one  and  two  millions 
3f  Germans  were  marching  on  Paris,  and  when  Paris,  with  almost 
twice  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Cleveland,  was  panic-stricken 
and  they  were  fleeing  from  that  city.  And  it  was  largely  due  to  a 
man  from  Cleveland  that  that  panic  did  not  extend  so  far  that 
the  whole  population  would  have  left  and  the  Germans  marched 
into  Paris.  That  feat  of  Ambassador  Herrick  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  of  any  one  man  during  the  war, 
and  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  our  Government  and  King  and 
by  the  Republic  of  France." 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  well  as  many  of  his  friends  already  engaged  in  the  work 
of  War  Camp  Community  Service  that  Governor  Herrick,  who 
has  served  on  its  Budget  Committee  since  the  beginning  of  the 
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ar,  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  its  National  Finance  Commit- 
ee.     He  has  been  in  turn  a  successful  lawyer,  banker,  business 

an  and  manufacturer,  and  is  an  officer  or  director  of  many  of 
he  larger  corporations  of  the  country.     He  has  been  associated 

ith  a  great  number  of  nationally  known  financial  enterprises,  but 
(luring  his  entire  business  and  professional  career  he  has  devoted 
a  large  share  of  his  time  and  energy  to  things  not  for  profit. 

WILLIAM  B.  JOYCE 

Although  William  B.  Joyce  is  now  the  President  of  the 
National  Surety  League  at  115  Broadway,  New  York  City,  he  has 
never  forgotten  that  thirty-seven  years  ago  he  sold  newspapers  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Moreover  he  is  proud  of  it.  When  he 
was  recently  engaged  in  raising  money  for  the  Newsboys'  Club  Build- 
ing Fund  he  said: 

"I  used  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  shout 
myself  hoarse  before  I  ate  my  breakfast,  hawking  the  old  Michi- 
gan Times  and  Michigan  Democrat  in  the  principal  streets.  Both 
papers  are  dead  now  but  the  old  Michiganites  remember  them. 
There  weren't  any  newsstands  in  those  days  and  it  was  all  up  to 
the  newsboys. 

"I  wouldn't  wipe  out  that  experience  for  thousands  of  dollars. 
Quick  character  reading,  the  essential  principles  of  salesmanship, 
power  of  initiative  and  the  realization  that  honesty  is  the  only 
policy  sum  up  my  own  psychological  profits  from  my  career  as  a 
newsboy." 

Mr.  Joyce  like  Governor  Her  rick  insists  that  "the  war  comes 
first  and  all  other  business  comes  second." 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  one  of  the  wisest  moves  which  the 
Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  has  made  was  to  ap- 
point the  War  Camp  Community  Service  to  carry  on  its  work  in 
the  communities  outside  and  adjacent  to  our  great  camps,  canton- 
ments and  naval  stations. 

"Invaluable  as  is  the  work  of  its  other  agencies  inside  the 
camps,  this  personal  attention  to  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
while  they  are  on  leave  and  away  from  military  discipline  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  show  them  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  backing  them  up  in  every  way." 

Before  Mr.  Joyce  accepted  the  vice-chairmanship  of  the 
National    Finance    Committee    of    the    War    Camp    Community 
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Service  his  financial  interests  had  occupied  the  greater  part  of- 
his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Utica,  New  York,  on  December  28, 
1866,  the  son  of  Henry  Manwaring  and  Mary  A.  Joyce.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  on  January  19,  1889,  married 
Miss  Lucy  Natalie  Curley  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

From  1891  to  1904  he  was  first  western  manager  of  the 
National  Surety  Company  of  Missouri  and  then  of  the  National 
Surety  Company  of  New  York.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  and 
still  is  the  President  of  the  New  York  Company.  He  is  director 
of  the  American  Light  and  Traction  Company,  Kerr  Lake  Mining 
Co.,  United  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation,  Tennessee  Copper  and 
Chemical  and  the  American  Sumatra  Tobacco  Company. 

He  is  an  Episcopalian  and  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a 
member  of  the  following  clubs:  Bankers*,  Recess,  Metropolitan, 
and  Sleepy  Hollow  Country. 

(Other  members  of  the   National  Finance  Committee  may  be 
found  on  page  325.) 


United  War  Work  Campaign 

Letter  op  President  Wilson 

"The  White  House, 
"Washington,  Sept.  3,  1918 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Fosdick: 

"May  I  not  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  has  been 
recently  engaging  my  thought  not  a  little? 

"The  War  Department  has  recognized  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Catholic  War  Council  (Knights  of  Colum- 
bus), the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  the  American  Library  Association,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  as  accepted  instrumentalities  through  which  the  men  in 
the  ranks  are  to  be  assisted  in  many  essential  matters  of  recre- 
ation and  morale. 

"It  was  evident  from  the  first,  and  has  become  increas- 
ingly evident,  that  the  services  rendered  by  these  agencies  to 
our  army  and  to  our  allies  are  especially  one  and  all  of  a  kind 
and  must  of  necessity,  if  well  rendered,  be  rendered  in  the 
closest  cooperation.  It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  secure  the  best  results  in  the  matter  of  the  support  of 
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(these  agencies,  if  these  seven  societies  will  unite  their  forth- 
coming appeals  for  funds,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the  country 
in  this  matter  may  be  expressed  without  distinction  of  race  or 
religious  opinion  in  support  of  what  is  in  reality  a  common 
service. 

"This  point  of  view  is  sustained  by  the  necessity,  which 
the  war  has  forced  upon  us,  of  limiting  our  appeals  for  funds 
in  such  a  way  that  two  or  three  comprehensive  campaigns 
shall  take  the  place  of  a  series  of  independent  calls  upon  the 
g^enerosity  of  the  country. 

"Will  you  not,  therefore,  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities,  be  good  enough  to  request  the 
societies  in  question  to  combine  their  approaching  appeals  for 
funds  in  a  single  campaign,  preferably  during  the  week  of 
Nov.  11,  so  that  in  their  solicitation  of  funds  as  well  as  in  their 
work  in  the  field,  they  may  act  in  as  complete  cooperation  and 
fellowship  as  possible? 

"In  inviting  these  organizations  to  give  this  new  evidence 
of  their  patriotic  cooperation,  I  wish  it  distinctly  kinderstood 
that  their  compliance  with  this  request  will  not  in  any  sense 
imply  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  of  its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  autonomy,  because  I  fully  recognize  the 
fact  that  each  of  them  has  its  own  traditions,  principles,  and 
relationships  which  it  properly  prizes  and  which,  if  preserved 
and  strengthened,  make  possible  the  largest  service. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  con- 
vey to  them  from  me  a  very  warm  expression  of  the  Govern- 
ment's appreciation  of  the  splendid  service  they  have  rendered 
in  ministering  to  the  troops  at  home  and  overseas  in  their 
leisure  time.  Through  their  agencies  the  moral  and  spiritual 
resources  of  the  nation  have  been  mobilizing  behind  our  forces 
and  used  in  the  finest  way,  and  they  are  contributing  directly 
and  effectively  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

"It  has  been  gratifying  to  find  such  a  fine  spirit  of  coop- 
eration among  all  the  leaders  of  the  organizations  I  have  men- 
tioned. This  spirit  and  the  patriotism  of  all  the  members  and 
friends  of  these  agencies,  give  me  confidence  to  believe  that 
the  united  war  work  campaign  will  be  crowned  with  abundant 
success. 

"Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

"WooDROW  Wilson  " 
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Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the  Cooperating  Or- 
ganizations 

(Adopted  September  4,  1918) 

It  is  agreed  by  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  War  Work  Council 
of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, the  National  Catholic  War  Council  (Knights  of 
Columbus),  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
Salvation  Army 

1.  That  there  shall  be  a  joint  campaign  for  funds  during 
the  week  beginning  November  11,  1918. 

2.  That  by  joint  campaign  we  mean,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
brought  about,  a  campaign  undertaken  through  the  agency  of 
consolidated  committees  rather  than  seven  separate  cam- 
paigns in  the  same  week. 

3.  That  each  society  will  adopt  a  joint  pledge  card. 

4.  That  the  committee  organization  now  installed 
throughout  the  country  for  the  collection  of  funds  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  and  that  the  policy  of  addition  rather  than 
of  elimination  be  advised. 

5.  That  in  so  far  as  the  campaign  has  a  name  it  shall 
be  called  the  "United  War  Work  Campaign"  followed  by  the 
names  of  the  seven  organizations  participating. 

6.  That  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  be  the  national  treas- 
»urer  and  that  the  moneys  collected  in  the  states  be  paid  to 
him  for  proper  distribution  among  the  societies. 

7.  That  all  funds  collected  be  distributed  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  among  the  seven  societies  participating  in  the  cam- 
paign ;  that  is,  the  funds  received  shall  be  divided  among  the 
participating  organizations  in  such  proportion  as  the  total 
budget  of  each  organization  bears  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
combined  budgets.  The  budget  estimates  and  percentages  are 
as  follows: 

National    War    Work    Council    of    the 
Young  Men's   Christian   Associations.  .$100,000,000.  .58.65% 
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War  Work  Council  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations $15,000,000. .  8.80% 

National        Catholic        War        Council 

(Knights  of  Columbus) $30,000,000.  .17.60% 

Jewish  Welfare  Board $3,500,000..  2.05% 

War  Camp  Community  Service $15,000,000..  8.80% 

American    Library    Association $3,500,000. .  2.05% 

Salvation  Army $3,500,000. .  2.05% 

8.  That  specified  or  restricted  subscriptions  shall  not  be 
asked  for,  but  if  given,  shall  be  credited  to  the  particular 
association,  such  amount  to  be  a  part  of  the  total  and  not  an 
addition  to  it. 

9.  That  the  advertising  which  each  organization  has 
planned  for  itself  proceed  as  planned  but  that  some  advertising 
be  advised  in  the  name  of  the  United  War  Work  Campaign. 

10.  That  the  expenses  incurred  in  joint  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drive  be  paid  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

11.  That  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 
for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Davison  for  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association;  Mr. 
John  G.  Agar  and  Mr.  James  J.  Phelan  for  the  National  Cath- 
olic War  Council  (Knights  of  Columbus)  ;  Mr.  Mortimer  L. 
Schiff  for  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board;  Honorable  Myron  T. 
Herrick  for  the  War  Camp  Community  Service;  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  for  the  American  Library  Association;  Mr.  George 
Gordon  Battle  for  the  Salvation  Army ;  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller, Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Great  Union  Drive  for  New  York 
City,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  as  Treasurer  ex  officio,  act 
together  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Raymond  B.  Fosdick 
of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  of  the  War 
Department,  or  their  alternates,  in  settling  any  questions 
between  the  seven  organizations  participating  in  this  agree- 
ment or  in  handling  any  arrangements  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with  jointly,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
discuss  and  adjust  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  several 
organizations  which  might  involve  duplication  in  the  expend- 
iture of  money  and  effort  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Joseph  Lee,  President  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 

These  seven  seek  your  suffrage  and  support 
For  work  with  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines: 

First  that  society  which,  having  learned 

Its  ministry  behind  the  fighting  lines 

In  France  and  England,  China  and  Japan, 

In  Russia,  Germany,  and  Mexico,  ^ 

And  by  the  streams  that  nurtured  Babylon, 

Now  brings  expert  assistance  to  our  arms 

From  first  line  trenches  to  the  training  camps, 

Extends  its  expert  aid  to  Italy 

And  helps  bewildered  Russia  in  her  need; 

Thus  speaks  in  service  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Next  comes  a  sister  company  to  lend 
Its  woman's  aid  to  woman  in  this  war — 
Its  hostess  houses  for  the  soldier's  wife 
Or  sweetheart  when  she  visits  him  in  camp. 
Its  raising  of  the  flag  of  womanhood 
Above  a  thousand  Patriotic  Leagues, 
Calling  our  girls  to  show  what  love  can  do 
In  sending  forth  our  sons  to  victory. 

Then  come  in  shining  panoply  the  Knights, 
Bearing  the  spirit  of  the  old  Crusades 
Across  the  storied  battlefields  of  France — 
The  lightning  rescue  stroke  of  chivalry. 
The  knightly  help  to  suffering  or  want — 
The  message  of  the  Catholic  War  Board 
To  all  of  every  nation,  race  or  creed. 

Next  we  present  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
The  modest  helpmeet  of  its  brother  bands, 
Aiding  through  them  the  sons  of  Israel 
Who  march  beside  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 
To  the  great  Armageddon  of  the  world, 
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While  here  their  fathers  represent  the  race 
By  giving  aid  to  others,  asking  none. 

Now,  with  the  cheery  note  of  fife  and  drum, 
The  glad  Salvation  Army  comes  in  view; 
Unto  this  last  its  message,  and  the  stone 
Rejected  of  the  builders  claims  its  care 
In  peaceful  ministration,  but  in  war 
To  battered  trenches  bringing  aid  and  cheer 
With  homely  housewifery  and  simple  things 
That  touch  the  heart  and  win  the  soldiers*  love. 

Then  an  Association  bringing  books — 
A  book  for  every  fighting  man — to  make 
A  reading  army  to  maintain  a  world 
Where  mind  shall  hold  inevitable  sway 
Despite  the  frantic  thrashings  of  the  brute. 

And  last  there  comes,  bearing  a  newer  word. 

The  War  Camp  Service  in  Communities, 

Whose  grateful  task  it  is  to  mobilize 

The  cities'  heart  of  hospitality. 

A  club  that  is  his  own,  the  church,  the  home — 

The  mother  voices,  the  evening  meal. 

The  family  gathering  around  the  hearth — 

The  sanctioned  meeting  place  of  youth  and  maid : 

These  are  the  means  it  uses,  and  its  aim 

To  keep  alive  in  each  enlisted  man 

The  pure  white  flame  of  all  that  he  defends. 

That  in  each  bayonet  thrust  America 

Shall  speak,  and  shall  not  need  to  speak  again. 

These  all  to  each  and  each  to  all  are  leagued 
To  bear  your  purpose  toward  your  hero  sons 
At  home  and  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 
And  now  in  mutual  comradeship  they  seek 
The  grateful  evidence  of  your  support. 
Trusting  their  work  has  proved  their  worthiness. 
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Joseph  Lee,  President  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 

Budget  Song 

Here  is  the  tale  of  the  expenditure 

Of  War  Camp  Service  in  Communities — 

In  twenty  cities,  thirty  villages, 

More  than  two  hundred  towns,  contiguous 

To  where  your  soldier  boys  lie  encamped. 

These  are  the  things  your  money  did  for  them — 

Three  and  three-quarters  million  up  to  date 

(Or  will  accomplish  by  September  first, 

The  destined  end  of  this  financial  year.) 

First,  none  of  it  was  squandered  in  the  cost 
Of  its  own  raising — a  twice  helpful  friend 
Provided  generously  for  such  expense 
Before  the  fight  began.     So  every  cent 
A  grateful  public  gave   (except  seed  corn 
For  such  another  harvest,  should  it  chance 
Such  friend  may  not  be  found  a  second  time) 
Has  sped  the  cordial  message  to  its  goal. 

Some  sixteen  hundred  fourteen  thousand  served 

To  furnish  soldiers'  clubs — and  soldiers  here 

Stands   equally  for  sailors  and  marines. 

Half  was  for  building  and  for  fitting  up 

With  various  kinds  of  things  a  soldier  wants: 

With  fireplaces,  sofas,   easy   chairs; 

With  beds  and  billiards,  bowling  alleys,  baths; 

With  soda  fountains,  cafeterias. 

And  rooms  to  meet  their  sisters,  mothers,  wives 

Or  sweethearts — as  the  special  need  might  be; 

The  other  half  for  rent  and  for  expense 
Of  carrying  on  these  hundred  rendezvous 
(And  half  as  many  more  by  careful  count) 
Where,  unmolested,  the  enlisted  man 
May  smoke  or  read  or  loaf — nor  apprehend 
An  omnipresent  uplift  breaking  in. 
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Two  hundred  three-and-seventy  thousand  more  273,000 

Provided  a  variety  of  shows, 

(Each  item  bears  the  overhead  expense 

Assigned  in  due  proportion  to  its  kind; 

For  exact  figures  see  appended  sheet). 

Partly  in  the  communities  themselves, 

Part  found  in  the  communities  and  sent 

To  help  amuse  tke  soldiers  in  their  camps. 

Of  all  kinds  were  they:  concerts,  movies,  bands, 

Orchestral  music,  high  class  vaudeville, 

Dramatic  presentations;  and  their  range 

Reached  from  a  boxing  match  to  William  Taft 

Explaining  that  the  country  is  at  war. 

Yet  all  were  censored  (save  as  Taft  perhaps 

Needed  no  expurgation)  and  were  such 

As  might  refresh  and  strengthen,  not  seduce. 

Forty-four  thousand  dollars  builded  booths  $44,000 

Of  information  to  the  soldier  when — 

Seeking  such  sport  as  it  may  have  to  show 

Against  the  dull  monotony  of  camp — 

He  comes  to  town  with  pay  and  liberty, 

When  first  suggestion  counts  for  weal  or  woe. 

These,  eked  with  "joy  books"  or  directories, 

Spread  by  the  hundred  thousand  in  the  camps, 

Tell  where  the  movies  are  or  soldiers*  clubs 

With  other  best  resources  of  the  place — 

And  serve  as  sign-board  to  his  wayward  thoughts. 

For  swimming  pools — or  more,  for  bath  houses  35,000 

Beside  some  wooded  shore  of  lake  or  pond 

Or  the  cool  depths  of  ocean  near  the  camp — 

Thirty-five  thousand  welcome  dollars  helped. 

Eleven  thousand  furnished  football  games  11,000 

Between  the  soldiers  and  the  townspeople, 

(Or  baseball,  haply,  or  athletic  sports) 

The  proceeds  buying  further  bats  and  balls 

Our  men  might  carry  with  them  into  France. 

Some  eighty-seven  thousand  rendered  aid  87,000 
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To  travelers  at  the  stations  near  the  camps 

Which — acting  with  the  information  booths 

And  other  agencies  we  set  on  foot — 

Have  helped,  in  finding  out  some  place  to  sleep, 

The  soldier's  stranded  relatives  and  friends. 

Coming  perhaps  across  the  continent 

For  that  last  word  and  look  before  he  sails. 

Another  two  and  thirty  thousand  gave  32,000 

Rest  rooms  and  comfort  stations  to  small  towns 

That  could  not  grapple  with  so  large  a  cost. 

For  Patriotic  Leagues  and  other  clubs 

To  organize  the  girls  in  helpful  work. 

For  the  Red  Cross  or  otherwise — to  show 

Their  sense  of  woman's  mission  in  this  war — 

One  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  served.  111,000 

And  in  mere  justice  we  do  here  record 

Our  admiration  for  Y.  W. 

C.  A.,  Our  generous  friend  who  furnished  us 

Its  workers'  service  at  its  own  expense — 

Without  whose  aid  our  work  had  not  begun 

So  promptly  nor  so  well  among  the  girls. 

To  forward  these  and  many  other  sorts 

Of  hospitality  between  the  camps 

And  the  community,  helping  out 

The  Masons,  Knights,  Odd  Fellows,  Shriners,  Elks, 

Kiwanis,  Boards  of  Trade  or  Rotary 

(The  last  not  least  in  pep  and  helpfulness) 

And  other  throng  of  live  societies. 

With  names  of  their  own  members  in  the  camps 

With  correlation,  push  or  stimulus — 

The  city's  self  perhaps 

Thro'  live  committees  made  articulate 

Its  soul  arising  at  the  need  of  soul — 

Six  hundred  seven-and-thirty  thousand  wrought;  $637,000 

(Though  in  such  service,  to  discriminate 

Which  dollar  went  to  which  is  difficult — 

This  was  the  aim  of  our  most  cherished  work, 

And  precious  by-product  of  all  the  rest). 
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And  never  money,  so  we  dare  affirm — 
For  so  have  soldiers'  words  emboldened  us — 
Bore  gifts  more  precious  to  the  homesick  wight, 
More  consecration  to  the  warrior. 

Nor  better  omen  for  the  manners  brought 

By  our  young  Galahads  returning  home.  $3,750,000 

If  in  this  statement  we  have  used  the  "we" 

And  seemed  to  claim  the  work  that  you  have  done. 

You  citizens  of  camp  communities. 

Such  claim  is  really  farthest  from  our  thought. 

This  work  of  ours  lives  not  for  itself 

Nor  building  of  an  institution  up. 

But  rather  triumphs  most  where  it  is  least; 

Its  only  full  success  is  when  it  dies 

And  leaves  the  citizens  fulflHing  all. 

This  is  the  people's  war.    The  church,  the  home. 

The  grace  of  womanhood,  tljie  people's  love. 

The  institutions  of  America — 

These  are  the  forces  that  we  liberate 

And  in  such  Hberation  lies  our  hope. 


To  the  Workers  in  the  270  Communities  Or- 
ganized for  War  Camp  Community- 
Service 

Myron  T.  Hjsrrick,  Chairman  National  Finance  Committee,  War 
Camp  Community  Service 

"There  are,"  said  Napoleon,  "four  great  elements  in  every 
successful  army— armament,  military  technique,  numbers  and 
morale,  but  three-fourths  of  the  whole  is  morale". 

Napoleon,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived, 
knew  how  to  rally  an  army  to  his  standard;  how  to  organize  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  technical  efficiency  and  to  instill  into  the 
forces  a  vir  and  elan  that  made  his  ragged  regiments  irresistible 
upon  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  It  is  significant  that  present  day 
commanders  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  question  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  morale  by  Napoleon. 
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The  problem  in  our  day  in  this  connection  is  to  state  the 
essence  of  morale  in  the  terms  and  standard  of  our  generation. 

What  is  morale? 

It  is  perhaps  as  impossible  to  answer  that  question  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  sentence  as  it  is  to  paint  the  rainbow  using 
only  one  color.  Morale  is  the  purely  human  element  in  the  war. 
Its  strength  consists  of  all  of  the  strength  inherent  in  our  social 
fabric.  Its  weaknesses  are  those  that  are  found  in  our  social 
fabric  even  when  it  is  functioning  at  its  best. 

Morale  is  more  than  patriotism.  It  is  more  than  love  of 
home.  More  than  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  nation ;  it 
is  all  of  these  unified  and  strengthened  by  a  common  determina- 
tion,— a  determination  worthy  to  achieve  in  behalf  of  our  individ- 
ual and  national  ideals.  Morale  is  a  thing  of  spirit.  It  stands 
for  the  soul  of  the  people. 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  state  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  sentence  all  that  morale  represents,  so  it  is  likewise  difficult 
briefly  to  summarize  all  of  those  agencies  and  factors  that  main- 
tain and  sustain  morale.  A  grip  of  the  hand — a  smile  in  passing — 
a  word  of  welcome — an  act  of  hospitality — ^kindly  and  friendly 
interest  heartily  expressed — are  all  factors  that  link  civilian  and 
soldier  and  make  them  unconsciously  one  force  working  out  a 
common  problem. 

It  is  a  mistake,  of  course,  to  assume  that  we  are  concerned 
only  about  the  morale  of  the  army.  Civilian  morale  is  equally 
important.  We  can  do  for  the  soldier  only  those  things  that  we 
are  able  to  do  for  ourselves.  To  make  the  soldier  our  friend 
we  must  be  his  friend.  To  cause  the  soldier  to  rejoice  because 
of  our  hospitality  we  must  first  be  ourselves  hospitable.  After  all, 
the  soldier  is  merely  ourself  placed  in  a  military  rather  tlian  a 
civilian  position. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  is  in  a  peculiar  way  the 
conscience  not  only  of  our  military  but  of  our  civilian  morale  as 
well. 

In  a  broad  way,  what  is  the  task  War  Camp  Community 
Service  sets  for  itself?  Its  business  is  to  do  for  the  soldier  all 
of  those  things  that  our  people  would  do  themselves  and  on  their 
own  account  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  War  Camp  Community 
Service  is  the  agent  of  all  those  millions  of  our  people  who,  dis- 
tant  from   war   camps   and   from   war   camp   cities,   are   without 
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frequent  opportunity  to  establish  contact  with  the  soldiers.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  after  all  W.  C.  C.  S.  does  nothing  for  the 
soldier  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  have  the  community 
do  for  itself.  Those  engaged  in  the  activities  are  twice  blessed. 
They  cannot  help  the  soldier  without  helping  themselves. 

It  is  the  duty  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  to  make  it  certain  that  wherever 
our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  may  go  while  in  this  country 
they  will  find  not  only  a  town  wide  open  for  hospitality,  but  a 
community  wide  open  for  decency.  And  is  not  that  what  we 
desire  upon  behalf  of  our  citizen  population? 

We  are,  of  course,  impressed  with  the  fact  that  welcome 
accorded  our  soldiers  should  not  be  saved  up,  as  it  were,  against 
the  time  when  they  return  to  us  victors.  They  will  not  need  us 
then,  those  conquerors.  Nations  will  acclaim  them.  Rulers  will 
pay  them  tribute.  They  will  be  welcomed  with  great  acclamations ; 
with  magnificent  pageants.  Individual  welcome  may  count  for 
little  then,  but  the  individual  welcome, — that  personal  touch,  that 
expression  by  means  of  familiar  institutions  of  our  interest  in  the 
soldier,  counts  for  a  great  deal  now. 

It  is  the  business  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  to  express  in  action  those 
human  qualities  that  make  life  worth  living.  W.  C.  C.  S.  repre- 
sents individual  and  community  hospitality.  It  deals  with  human 
elements — wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts.  The  institu- 
tions it  calls  into  being  are  destined  to  serve  the  end  of  these 
people  who  have  so  suddenly  been  brought  into  new  relations. 

W.  C.  C.  S.  would  be  worth  while  if  it  were  only  a  present 
thing.  But  through  W.  C.  C.  S.  we  are  building  for  the  future. 
We  are  stabilizing  democracy; — we  are  giving  a  new  meaning  to 
the  word  hospitality.  We  are  giving  a  proper  place  in  our  scheme 
of  things  to  the  elements  that  make  home  life  and  community  life 
worth  living.  Our  work  requires  vision  fortified  by  an  abiding 
faith  in  humanity.  Vision  and  faith  in  humanity  I  believe  you 
have  in  abounding  measure. 


War  Camp  Community  Service— Its  First  Year 

Scarcely  a  month  after  the  United  States  of  America  entered 
the  world  war,  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  the  Commission 
on  Training  Camp  Activities,  immediately  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Navy  Department  Commission  by  Secretary  Daniels. 
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To  Joseph  Lee,  a  member  of  the  Commission  and  President  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  was  dele- 
gated the  task  of  "stimulating  and  aiding  communities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  training  camps  to  develop  and  organize  their 
social  and  recreation  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  camps." 
Nobody  knew  just  how  this  could  be  done  but  the  Association 
utilized  the  machinery  and  equipment  it  possessed  to  make  the 
start.  How  that  start  developed,  how  new  ideas  and  developments 
came  from  everywhere  to  be  melted  down  into  win-the-war 
material  is  a  story  as  wonderful  and  thrilling  as  the  pioneer  build- 
ing of  the  great  west.  Nights  and  days  of  arduous  service  on  the 
part  of  many  patriots  have  developed  this  new  method  of  upbuild- 
ing the  morale  of  an  army  by  extending  the  atmosphere  of  home 
across  a  continent.  Approximately  three  hundred  communities 
have  been  organized  by  the  two  hundred  seventy-four  workers 
sent  out.  The  report  of  the  first  year  can  but  indicate  the  various 
channels  through  which  these  organizers  have  worked  to  help 
every  community  in  the  vicinity  of  a  training  camp  to  do  its  bit  in 
the  great  adventure  in  friendliness. 

One  of  the  earliest  activities  of  the  War  Camp 
Linking  Up  Camp    Community  Service  was  the  taking  of  a  census 
"^  for  the  purpose  of  linking  up  the  camp  and  the 

community.  The  taking  of  this  census  was  made  possible  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  commanding  officers.  In  some  cases  the  taking 
of  a  separate  census  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  was 
made  unnecessary  by  the  personnel  officer's  tendering  the  use  of 
his  records.  The  cards  filled  out  by  the  men  indicated  their 
church,  fraternity,  college,  professional  and  trade  affiliations  and 
made  it  possible  to  put  them  in  touch  with  the  groups  in  the  cities 
with  which  their  former  interests  would  naturally  tie  them  up. 
The  cards  also  disclosed  a  man's  favorite  form  of  recreation  or 
hobby  and  with  this  knowledge  the  local  committees  were  better 
able  to  plan  their  programs.  The  information  on  the  cards  made 
it  possible  for  the  churches  to  extend  personal  invitations  to  their 
members,  for  lodges,  clubs  and  fraternal  orders  to  entertain  their 
brothers  in  camp,  and  gave  a  personal  touch  to  all  the  work. 

With  the  present  greatly  increased  movements  of  troops  it  is 

impossible  to  continue  this  form  of  census  which  was  of  great  use 

where  the  men  were  stationed  in  a  place  for  a  fairly  long  period  of 

time.     But  the  last  few  months  have  shown  the  development  of 
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another  kind  of  census  that  is  being  used  extensively  in  all  the 
cities  making  it.  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  a  reference  card  file  has  been 
prepared  wherein  are  registered  all  local  organizations,  churches, 
fraternal  organizations,  benevolent  and  civic  clubs  which  may  be 
called  on  for  service.  A  file  is  also  being  prepared  of  people  who 
are  able  to  render  services  in  the  way  of  entertainmnt  such  as 
musicians,  dramatic  readers  and  actors.  Washington,  D.  C,  like- 
wise has  a  census  of  all  amateur  and  professional  talent  available 
in  the  district  for  service  in  providing  entertainments  for  the  soldiers. 
A  card  index  has  been  made,  showing  the  name  and  address  of 
each  performer,  when  and  how  often  he  is  available,  and  what  he 
can  do.  Rehearsals  are  held  daily  of  those  volunteering,  and  only 
those  who  come  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  excellence  are  accepted. 
The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Washington  is  making  a 
census  of  all  homes  available  for  the  entertainment  of  government 
civilian  employees,  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Buildings  and  Early  in  the  year  many  of  the  cities  were  unwill- 

Roads  Have  Been  ing  to  appropriate  money  for  the  installation  of 
Provided  drinking  fountains  and  comfort  stations  but  as 

the  need  grew  it  was  recognized  and  the  cities  responded  generously. 
Additional  benches  in  the  parks  and  along  the  sidewalks  have  been 
provided  for  the  men  who  have  but  little  to  do  when  they  come  to 
town  but  watch  the  passing  crowds.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  in- 
creased the  attractiveness  of  a  park  by  erecting  a  bandstand.  And 
Belleville,  111.,  has  met  a  crying  need  by  undertaking  the  construction 
of  a  good  permanent  road  between  the  camp  and  the  city.  Hatties- 
burg.  Miss.,  and  Macon,  Ga.,  have  each  built  a  much-needed  city 
auditorium.  Several  cities  have  added  swimming  pools  to  their 
recreation  facilities  and  two  have  built  athletic  stadiums.  Such 
equipment,  made  necessary  by  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of 
soldiers  and  their  guests  will  remain  valuable  additions  to  the  cities' 
facilities  for  community  life  long  after  the  military  necessity  has 
vanished. 

A  rooming  and  boarding  house  bureau  almost 
^*^"^^  invariably  forms  a  part  of  the  service  rendered 

Accommodations  ^^^  j^  uniform,  their  friends  and  relatives  by 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  as  there  is  no  more  urgent 
problem  than  that  arising  from  inadequate  sleeping  and  eating 
accommodations  for  the  thousands  of  people  who  visit  the  camp 
cities.  The  problem  is  especially  acute  in  the  small  communities 
near  the  large  cantonments  where  there  are  practically  no  hotels 
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and  few  eating  places.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs,  in  practically 
all  the  cities,  an  Accommodations  Committee  has  been  organized  as 
a  sub-division  of  the  main  Board.  The  listing  of  rooms — the  first 
essential — is  done  in  several  ways.  Where  the  community  is  small 
in  population  and  available  rooms  are  scarce,  appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  public  to  open  their  houses  as  a  patriotic  duty.  The 
request  for  rooms  has  been  made  by  ministers  from  their  pulpits 
and  through  the  newspapers.  In  many  cases  coupons  have  been 
inserted  in  the  papers  so  that  the  people  desiring  to  list  rooms 
might  easily  do  so  by  filling  out  the  blanks  and  sending  them  in  to 
the  bureau.  In  some  cities  thorough  house-to-house  canvasses 
have  been  made.  In  all  cases  the  rooms  are  investigated  before 
being  listed.  The  filing  of  the  rooms  on  the  list  is  done  in 
several  ways — according  to  accessibility  and  price.  In  Junction  City 
the  rooms  are  being  classified  according  to  the  character  of  the 
accommodations,  in  order  that  the  more  desirable  rooms  may  be 
filled  first.  Persons  to  whom  rooms  are  recommended  are  asked 
to  report  as  to  whether  they  take  the  rooms  or  not,  and  the  people 
letting  rooms  are  usually  ready  to  report  when  their  rooms  are 
vacant.  This  process  of  checking  up  is  carefully  maintained  in 
order  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  of  the  most  value. 
San  Antonio  reports  five  specific  things  accomplished  by  its 
Housing  and  Information  Board. 

1.  Erection  of  a  central  information  and  housing  bureau  in 

the  most  central  part  of  the  city 

2.  A  paid  housing  clerk  in  charge  of   the   work — approxi- 

mately 30  people  a  day  accommodated 

3.  A  paid  investigator  and  information  clerk — approximately 

50  people  a  day  directed 

4.  An    employment   bureau    established    in    connection    with 

this  department  because  of  evident  need 

5.  Protection — both    financial    and    moral — afforded    in    in- 

formation    rendered,     accommodations     recommended; 
employment  obtained 

Large  and  important  as  is  the  work  of  providing  living  accom- 
modations for  those  coming  to  the  camp  city  it  is  equalled  in 
importance  by  the  work  of  providing  sleeping  quarters  for  the 
men  themselves  when  they  have  over-night  passes.  Many  of  the 
camp  cities  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  men  in  large  num- 
bers.    In  other  cases  the  hotel  charges  are  higher  than  the  average 
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enlisted  man  can  afford  to  pay  and  the  cheaper  houses  are  unde- 
sirable. To  meet  this  latter  condition  it  has  become  customary  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  to  supply  sleeping  and  breakfast  accom- 
modations for  men  in  uniform  at  a  nominal  charge  of  usually 
twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Service  Clubs  established  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  Masons,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
some  of  the  churches  which  have  placed  cots  in  their  social  rooms. 
At  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  has 
rented  an  entire  hotel  to  be  used  as  a  lodging  house  for  men  in 
uniform.  In  New  York  City  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  took  over  a  hotel 
and  operates  it  as  a  club  for  men  in  uniform.  It  has  sleeping 
accommodations  for  about  875.  At  the  week-ends  the  building  is 
used  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  and  it  is  always  well  patronized. 
During  the  month  of  June  17,727  men  used  the  sleeping  accom- 
modations. A  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  a  night  is  made. 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  several  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Sleeping 
Clubs.  These  are  places  where  men  in  uniform  may  find  a 
night's  lodging  with  breakfast  whenever  they  want  it  for  the  sum 
of  fifty  cents.  Pajamas,  clean  linen,  two  blankets,  a  mattress  and 
spring  cot  is  the  standard  equipment. 

The  eating  house  problem  is  closely  allied  to  the  rooming 
house  problem  but  does  not  appear  to  be  so  serious.  Many  cities 
have  relieved  the  congestion  by  opening  additional  restaurants 
and  still  more  have  established  canteens  in  connection  with  the 
Service  Clubs.  Suppers  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights,  when 
the  largest  numbers  of  men  are  in  town,  are  also  served  at  many 
of  the  churches.  At  Ayer,  Mass.,  the  Girl  Scouts  have  under- 
taken a  new  phase  of  service.  They  prepare  home-cooked  food 
and  sell  it  in  small  portions  to  the  soldiers'  and  officers'  wives  and 
others  who  are  doing  "light  housekeeping."  The  W.  CCS.  in 
Washington  operates  portable  canteens  which  serve  the  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  and  also  government  employees.  They  con- 
sist of  motor  trucks  which  go  about  from  place  to  place  in  the 
city,  where  ever  there  are  crowds  of  men  in  uniform.  Food  is 
served  in  the  fashion  of  the  lunch  wagon.  The  fact  that  they 
can  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  according  to  the  hour 
and  the  demand  is  of  great  advantage  in  solving  the  food  problem 
in  the  over-crowded  capital. 

The  question  of  transportation  between  the  camp  and  the 
city  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  rooming  house  problem. 
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Relatively  few  of  the  camps  have  trolley  service  and  consequently 
jitney  fares  are  high,  while  the  train  schedules  are  not  adequate. 
The  War  Camp  Community  Service  is  working  to  alleviate  this. 
In  Dallas,  Texas,  free  transportation  has  been  secured  on  Satur- 
day afternoons  through  the  services  of  the  Automobile  Club. 
At  Deming,  N.  M.,  a  motor  line  of  seven  and  five  passenger  cars 
has  been  started  between  Deming  and  El  Paso.  A  line  of  auto- 
mobile trucks  seating  about  fifty  has  been  instituted  between  Camp 
Cody  and  Deming.  The  fare  is  ten  cents  each  way.  The  War 
Camp  Community  Service  has  been  instrumental  in  perfecting 
arrangements  with  the  military  authorities  for  this  special  trans- 
portation. In  many  instances  this  service  has  helped  to  reduce 
jitney  fare  to  camp  from  twenty-five  cents  to  ten  cents.  A  Service 
Car  Association  has  also  been  formed  in  Deming  which  will  include 
all  jitneys  and  service  cars.  It  will  work  toward  bettering  condi- 
tions of  the  roads  in  and  around  town.  Several  cities  have  found 
it  practical  to  build  or  extend  trolley  lines  to  the  camp.  The 
American  Automobile  Association  provides  a  volunteer  service  to 
accommodate  relatives  of  men  at  Camp  Upton. 

The  information  bureau  probably  plays  a  larger 
A  Guid«  to  pj^j.^  jj^  l-j^g  service  rendered  by  the  War  Camp 

Community  Service  than  any  other  single 
agency  because  it  touches  all  other  agencies  and  becomes  con- 
tributory to  their  successes.  It  serves  the  initial  needs  of  soldier 
and  citizen  and  affords  comfort  and  allays  anxiety.  The  informa- 
tion bureau  serves  in  the  important  capacity  of  a  rooming-house 
bureau  in  most  cities  as  well  as  in  its  usual  capacity  of  information 
dispenser  regarding  city  facilities,  car  lines,  points  of  historical 
interest,  location  of  lodges,  and  all  the  points  which  arc  so 
essential  for  the  stranger  to  know.  In  many  of  the  citieg  the 
information  bureau  is  located  at  the  offices  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  or  at  the  railroad  station,  and  in  addition  some 
of  the  larger  cities  have  one  located  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  business  district. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  information  department  is 
that  of  printed  information,  including  bulletins,  placards,  hand- 
bills and  newspaper  publicity.  Practically  all  of  the  camp  cities 
issue  weekly  bulletins  which  are  posted  at  the  camp  announcing 
attractions  and  entertainments  and  where  they  can  be  found.  A 
number  have  also  published  and  distributed  hand-book  guides  to 
the  city  and  all  local  points  of   intertst.     Huge   banners   swMiig 
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across  the  street  announce  the  location  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  and  placards  posted  in  prominent  places  direct  the 
soldier  to  the  information  bureau  and  service  clubs.  Handbills 
or  small  cards  distributed  to  the  men  arriving  on  trains  perform 
the  same  service.  Boy  Scouts  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  receive  their 
highest  points  for  assistance  at  the  information  bureau  and  serving 
as  guides  to  strangers  on  Saturdays.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  a  novel 
plan  for  giving  information.  Every  Saturday  and  Sunday  each 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board  wears  a  conspicuous 
button,  two  inches  in  diameter  reading  "Atlanta  Real  Estate 
Board —  I  live  here — ASK  ME."  In  Tacoma  a  scries  of  lantern 
slides  displayed  at  the  Liberty  Theatre  advertise  the  Soldiers' 
Club  to  all  men  in  camp.  The  San  Francisco  information  bureau 
has  a  very  business-like  information  sheet,  on  which  the  inquirer 
writes  his  question,  a  space  being  provided  for  the  answer,  and 
also  for  his  name  and  address  to  which  in  case  the  answer  cannot 
be  determined  at  once,  it  will  be  sent.  In  Buflfalo,  posters  were 
printed  to  put  on  the  wind-shields  of  cars  which  read,  "Soldiers 
and  Sailors,  have  a  lift  as  far  I  go."  The  response  to  this  appeal, 
made  through  the  newspapers,  was  most  satisfactory.  Requests 
even  came  from  nearby  towns  for  these  posters.  The  information 
booth  at  the  City  Hall  Plaza  in  Philadelphia  had  a  unique  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  of  its  services.  Knowing  that  some 
French  seamen  were  to  be  sent  to  America  and  very  likely  to 
Philadelphia,  some  of  our  departed  seamen  (who  had  been  sta- 
tioned there)  directed  their  French  friends  to  the  City  Hall  Plaza 
Booth  and  told  them  to  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Basford,  who 
would  direct  them  to  places  of  wholesome  amusement.  These 
French  seamen  did  call  on  Mr.  Basford  and  he  was  very  much 
pleased  to  know  that  our  boys  "over  there"  still  appreciated  the 
services  that  the  Philadelphia  Committee  was  able  to  render  them. 
Much  information  of  interest  to  the  men  is  published  by  the 
newspapers,  from  train  schedules  to  church  suppers,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  many  entertainments  is  due  to  the  good  advertising  given 
by  the  papers.  Ayer,  Mass.,  reports  that  since  the  publication  of 
,its  weekly  bulletin  attendance  at  out-of-camp  activities  has  greatly 
increased  and  in  some  cases  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
What  Would  the  ^^^  supplying  of  information  was  only  one  of 
Fellows  Do  with-  the  first  steps  in  W.  C.  C.  S.  and  the  provision 
out  These  Clubs  of  material  comforts  led  naturally  to  the  pro- 
vision of  clubs.     The  work  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
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in  establishing  clubs  which  are  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  men 
is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  best  patronized  phases  of 
the  program.  Everyone  recognizes  the  need  for  some  place 
which  the  men  can  make  their  headquarters  when  they  are  in  town, 
and  as  most  of  them  are  total  strangers  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do  but  visit  a  restaurant,  a  movie  show,  or  hang  around  the 
street  corners.  No  matter  how  cordially  they  may  be  invited, 
into  clubs  and  ho— es  they  do  not  like  always  to  be  beholden  to 
others  for  favors.  The  establishment  of  clubs  that  should  be 
specially  for  them  met  that  difficulty  and  provided  a  place  where 
they  might  feel  entirely  at  home.  The  clubs  supply  all  kinds  of 
facilities  from  writing  paper  to  ladies  who  will  sew  on  buttons  and 
mend  clothing.  They  are  fitted  with  reading,  writing  and  lounging 
rooms ;  shower  baths  and  swimming  pools ;  sleeping  dormitories  and 
ball-rooms;  barber  shops  and  boot-blacking  stands;  cafeterias  and 
stages  for  dramatics;  in  fact  everything  that  the  men  could  wish 
and  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  afford.  In  addition  to  all 
this  material  equipment  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  sup- 
plies the  human  touch  in  the  presence  of  men  of  the  city  who  will 
smoke  with  the  men  in  uniform,  mothers  who  will  chat  with  them 
and  girls  who  will  play  games  and  sing  and  dance  with  them. 
The  existence  of  the  clubs  has  been  made  possible  by  local  cam- 
paigns, the  generosity  of  Rotary  or  commercial  clubs,  women's 
organizations  and  fraternal  orders.  The  management  of  the  clubs 
is  usually  turned  over  to  the  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
though  occasionally  the  institutions  maintaining  them  operate  them, 
having  a  paid  secretary  in  charge  and  a  committee  of  volunteer 
workers.  In  some  cities  the  men  themselves  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  club,  the  commanding  officers  appointing  certain  ones, 
or  the  men  electing  certain  of  their  fellows  to  serve  on  the  govern- 
ing board.  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  operates  its  club  in  this  way. 
The  cities  using  this  plan  report  that  the  men  show  an  increased 
pride  in  the  club  and  have  a  greater  feeling  of  proprietorship  in  it. 
There  are  hundreds  of  these  clubs,  all  of  which  deserve 
special  mention  for  their  attractiveness  and  splendid  facilities. 
The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club  of  Seattle  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  complete.  The  club  occupies  an  entire  seven-story  building. 
On  the  first  floor,  besides  executive  offices,  are  the  shower  and 
steam  baths,  and  the  swimming  tank.  Any  soldier  or  sailor  want- 
ing to  swim  or  take  a  bath  is  given  a  bath  towel  free  of  charge. 
On  the  second  floor  are  eight  pool  and  billiard  tables  (for  the  use 
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of  which  the  men  are  charged  two  and  one-half  cents  a  game), 
together  with  a  card  and  game  room  in  which  there  are  facihties 
for  writing  letters.  On  this  floor  there  is  also  a  boxing  room  and  a 
medical  department  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  at  Fort  Lawton.  This  medical  department  occupies  two 
rooms,  and  two  men  are  detailed  there  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  large  reception  and  lounging  rooms  are  on  the  third 
floor,  and  splendidly  equipped  with  easy  chairs,  sofas  and  writing 
desks.  Opening  off  of  these  social  rooms  is  a  large  gymnasium, 
where  dances,  smokers,  and  entertainments  are  held.  On  the 
fourth  floor,  there  is  a  large  dormitory  which  will  accommodate 
about  eighty  men.  The  other  floors,  with  the  exception  of  the  top 
one  are  also  used  as  bed-rooms.  On  the  top  floor,  the  National 
League  for  Women*s  Service  has  an  office,  and  reception  rooms 
where  women  may  meet  their  soldier  and  sailor  friends.  A  cafe- 
teria and  dining-room  have  also  been  installed. 

The  Coddington  Point  Naval  Club  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  clubs  to  be  opened  and  is  of  particular  interest, 
being  situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  heart  of  a  grove,  and  con- 
nected with  the  island  naval  training  station  by  a  bridge  built  by 
the  men  themselves  under  government  direction.  The  house  itself 
is  a  large  one  of  fifty  rooms,  surrounded  by  extensive  grounds. 
The  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  porch  is  generously  furn- 
ished with  arm-chairs  and  a  canteen  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
hungry  or  thirsty  sailor.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  for 
baseball,  football  and  other  field  sports.  The  grove  is  lighted  with 
electricity  and  hammocks  are  supplied.  A  sylvan  theatre  made  by  the 
erection  of  a  stage  in  a  natural  amphitheatre  is  the  scene  of  many 
entertainments  and  vaudeville  shows,  the  programs  being  pro- 
vided by  the  men  themselves.  This  club  with  its  many  diversions 
satisfies  much  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  naval  reserves  and  ap- 
prentices at  the  Newport  Naval  Station. 

Chicago's  newest  service  club  located  on  Washington  Street 
occupies  a  four-story  building,  and  is  connected  by  covered  ways 
with  a  restaurant  and  a  ball-room.  On  the  main  floor  are  located 
the  lounging-room,  office,  ladies'  reception  and  dining-rooms.  In 
the  basement  are  lockers  and  smoking  rooms.  The  second  floor 
is  entirely  taken  up  with  a  large  open  room  for  entertainments. 
The  third  floor  accommodates  reading,  writing  and  game  rooms, 
a  cigar  counter  and  soda  fountain,  while  on  the  fourth  floor  are 
found  an  exercise  room,  showers,  lockers  and  a  barber  shop. 
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East  St.  Louis  boasts  a  club  wherein  everything  that  has  been 
done  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers  has  been  donated  by 
organized  labor.  The  painting  of  the  club  rooms  was  done  by 
the  Painters'  Union ;  the  entire  building  was  repapered  by  the 
Paperhangers'  Union;  the  plumbing  was  done  by  the  Plumbers' 
Union;  and  the  furniture  and  equipment  were  donated  by  other 
organizations.  Memphis  likewise  is  proud  of  its  club  in  which 
everything  was  given,  the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  club  to  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  being  only  $7.50. 

The  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Soldiers'  Seashore  Club  is  unique 
in  being  built  out  over  the  Gulf  at  the  end  of  a  long  pier  where 
even  in  the  hottest  weather  there  is  always  a  breeze. 

The  churches  have  shown  their  eagerness  to  help  in  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  being  the 
tendering  of  the  use  of  their  buildings  as  clubs.  Nine  of  the 
churches  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  provide  reading  and  club  rooms  for 
soldiers  as  do  seven  of  the  down  town  churches  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  One  of  the  churches  in  New  London,  Conn.,  made  its 
newly  completed  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of  $90,000,  available  for  the 
use  of  the  soldiers.  It  contains  three  large  rooms,  a  number  of 
smaller  ones,  a  gymnasium  and  kitchen.  The  Christian  Federa- 
tion House  at  Ayer,  Mass.,  was  presented  by  the  war  council 
boards  of  the  various  church  denominations  for  use  as  a  club  for 
the  Camp  Devens  men. 

The  men  enjoy  these  clubs  and  often  crowd  them  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity.  The  Tacoma  representative  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  reports  that  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  the 
club  was  open,  "the  men  began  coming  early  and  kept  coming  all 
day.  Those  who  came,  many  of  them,  would  go  out  and  bring  in 
others.  By  six  o'clock  the  100  beds  now  installed  were  rented 
and  until  one  a.  m.  we  were  sending  men  out  to  other  places  to 
sleep.  At  two  a.  m.  I  went  down  by  the  big  fireplace  and  found 
twenty  men  listening  eagerly  to  the  stories  of  a  returned  Canadian 
soldier." 

The  presence  of  colored  troops  in  some  of  the  cantonments 
has  complicated  the  problems  of  the  neighboring  cities.  The 
establishment  of  clubs  specially  for  them  has  been  the  largest 
factor  in  its  solution.  Des  Moines  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
work  for  colored  soldiers  and  is  becoming  increasingly  well  known 
for  its  splendid  work  for  the  negro  troops  at  Camp  Dodge.  What 
is  one  of  the  first  and  finest  of  Army  Clubs  for  colored  soldiers 
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was  opened  in  December  in  a  conveniently  located  school  building 
with  a  negro  secretary  in  charge.  Besides  a  music  room,  library 
and  auditorium  for  the  men,  there  are  special  club  rooms  for  the 
officers  and  a  pool  room  and  canteen  are  operated  by  concessions 
the  receipts  from  which  are  turned  into  a  music  fund,  to  pay 
for  the  band  concerts  held  there  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  one 
evening  during  the  week.  Immediately  upon  its  opening  all 
activities  for  the  colored  men  concentrated  in  the  club.  Often 
1000  men  attended  the  Sunday  concerts  and  the  Saturday  night 
dances,  and  entertainments  sponsored  by  a  committee  of  responsi- 
ble negro  women  are  very  popular.  Special  parties  are  frequent 
affairs  and  one  emergency  occasion  the  club  was  able  on 
very  short  notice  to  mobiHze  forces  to  feed  400  soldiers.  What  is 
true  of  Des  Moines  is  true  also  of  other  cities  near  which  there  are 
colored  troops.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  an  especially  attractive 
club  for  the  colored  men,  with  an  excellent  restaurant  service. 
Army  City,  Kansas :  Chillicothe,  Ohio ;  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  among  the 
cities  having  clubs  specially  conducted  for  colored  soldiers. 

While  the  cities  expend  most  of  their  efforts  on  providing 
clubs  and  entertainment  for  the  enlisted  men,  a  few  of  the  cities 
have  seen  the  need  for  clubs  for  the  officers.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ; 
Alexandria,  La.;  Seattle,  Wash.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ; 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  New  York  City,  have  found 
that  the  officers  greatly  appreciate  and  continually  use  the  clubs 
provided  for  them.  Practically  all  of  the  cities  extend  member- 
ship to  the  officers  in  the  various  town  and  country  clubs  free  or 
at  a  reduced  monthly  rate. 

In  some  of  the  communities  near  the  training  camps  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  maintain  community  clubs  where  the 
enlisted  men  may  mingle  with  the  town-people,  rather  than 
strictly  Army-Navy  service  clubs.  Among  the  first  and  most 
notable  of  these  is  the  Community  Club  at  Junction  City,  Kansas. 
Early  last  fall  the  citizens  of  Junction  City,  realizing  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  troops 
stationed  at  Fort  Riley,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  local  War 
Camp  Community  Service  representative  subscribed  about  $9,000 
to  the  work  and  a  temporary  building  50  x  140  was  erected, 
designed  as  a  place  where  the  boys  from  the  camp  and  the  citizens 
of  the  town  could  gather.  It  was  even  a  greater  success  than 
was  anticipated.     During  the  first  few  weeks  the  attendance  was 
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fifteen  hundred  a  day  during  the  week  and  on  Saturdays  fully 
four  thousand  took  advantage  of  its  facilities.  Everything  is 
done  to  make  the  place  informal  and  inviting  and  there  are  no 
"don't"  signs  anywhere.  The  card  tables,  checkers  and  chess 
games  are  in  constant  demand,  and  the  three  ten  foot  writing 
tables  provided  with  special  writing  paper  are  much  used,  but  the 
really  important  thing  about  the  place  has  proved  to  be  that  there 
the  soldiers  can  get  away  from  the  purely  military  environment 
and  meet  "folks  who  look  like  home  folks."  The  men  and  women 
of  the  city  patronize  the  building  and  the  officers'  wives  and 
relatives  of  the  men  make  it  their  meeting  place.  Most  of  the 
social  activities  of  Junction  City  for  the  soldiers  center  in  the 
Community  House  and  there  are  general  social  evenings,  programs, 
dances,  concerts  and  sings. 

Chillicothe  also  has  a  community  club  as  do  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  Manhattan,  Kans. ;  Leavenworth,  Greenville  and  San  An- 
tonio. The  newest  soldiers'  club  in  Indianapolis  is  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  a  Community  Club,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.  and  Newport 
are  each  planning  to  build  one. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  clubs  is  that  of 
providing  sleeping  quarters  for  the  men  at  reasonable  rates. 
Many  of  the  towns  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
bers who  are  often  there  and  in  others  the  men  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  price  asked  by  a  respectable  hotel.  The  service  clubs, 
therefore,  fill  the  want  by  supplying  cots,  making  dormitories  of 
the  upper  stories  of  the  clubs.  Here  a  bed  may  be  obtained  for 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  night.  A  canteen  service  is 
important  for  the  same  reasons.  A  lunch  counter  or  cafeteria  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  club  equipment.  Occasionally  a  concession 
is  let  for  the  canteen  but  more  often  it  is  managed  by  the  women's 
committee  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  or  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service.  Much  of  the  food  and  service  is 
donated  and  the  canteens  serve  excellent  meals  at  very  low  prices; 
frequently  at  cost.  The  canteen  in  the  Soldiers'  Club  at  Atlantic 
City  has  gained  splendid  support  from  the  hotels,  which  take  turns 
doing  the  laundry  work  free  of  charge  and  many  have  promised 
donations  of  silverware,  food  and  pastry  of  all  kinds.  Three 
have  given  $100  apiece  to  buy  delicacies  for  the  Canteen  on  week- 
ends. From  Washington,  D.  C,  comes  the  report  that  one  man 
permanently  stationed   there  said  that  with  the  money  he  could 
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save  by  eating  at  the  United  States  Service  Club  Canteen  he  had 
found  the  way  clear  to  buy  another  Liberty  Bond. 

A  man  may  not  be  able  to  take  his  home  relations  with  him 
when  he  goes  to  one  of  the  training  camps  but  he  is  able  to  find 
the  same  fraternal  interests  with  which  he  was  affiliated  at  home 
and  they  are  anxious  to  extend  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  to  him. 
The  activities  of  the  fraternal  organizations  hold 
The  Fraternal  ^  j^^ge  place  in  the  work  of  the  cantonment 

Hand-clasp  ^^^^      ^^  general  they  are  divided  in  two  classes 

— opening  club  rooms  for  service  clubs  to  all  men  in  uniform,  and 
providing  entertainment  for  soldier  members  and  their  friends  in 
the  lodge  rooms.  A  number  of  the  fraternal  organizations  have 
opened  special  club  rooms  for  the  soldiers  and  others  have 
turned  their  own  buildings  into  service  clubs.  The  Elks'  Lodge 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  is  maintained  as  a  regular  club  for  men  in  uni- 
form. A  recreation  hall  at  Fort  St.  Philip  was  erected  in  one 
day  by  the  Elks  of  New  Orleans.  The  idea  for  this  hall  was 
initiated  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  New  Orleans 
and  the  Elks  turned  it  over  to  them  after  its  completion.  The 
Alasons  and  Knights  of  Columbus  are  also  active  in  providing 
club  accommodations  for  the  men.  Occasionally  the  management 
of  the  fraternal  soldiers'  club  rooms  is  turned  over  to  the  War 
Camp  Community  Service,  in  the  smaller  places,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  administered  by  the  organizations  pro- 
moting them,  who  frequently  maintain  paid  secretaries  specially 
for  this  work.  Everywhere  the  lodge  rooms  have  been  opened 
for  the  use  of  soldier  members  and  frequently  for  any  man  in 
uniform.  Country,  athletic  and  other  private  clubs  extend  mem- 
bership by  reducing  the  fee,  or  free  of  charge,  to  officers  and 
often  to  enlisted  men.  The  boat  club  of  Richmond  provides 
facilities  for  fifty  men  at  a  time  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 
allows  the  use  of  boats,  launches  and  swimming  facilities.  In 
San  Antonio  the  fraternal  organizations  offer  special  membership 
rates  to  soldiers  wishing  to  join.  College  fraternities  or  alumni 
associations  in  Alexandria  and  Deming  as  well  as  in  other  cities 
have  been  successful  in  drawing  their  members  together  and  pro- 
viding them  with  entertainment.  Masons,  Elks,  Odd  Fellows, 
Woodsmen,  Rotarians,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  many  other  organizations  welcome  the  men  with  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  principles  of  brotherhood  for  which  they 
stand.     They  provide  every  imaginable  kind  of  entertainment  in- 
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eluding  receptions,  banquets,  open  house,  smokers,  picnics  and 
dances,  which  seem  of  all  forms  of  entertainment  the  most  pop- 
ular. In  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  the  fraternal  organizations  joined  in 
a  fraternal  community  picnic  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Knights 
of  Columbus  in  Macon,  Ga.,  serve  Saturday  night  suppers  to  the 
men  at  cost.  The  Dramatic  League  of  New  Orleans  invited 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  attend  one  of  its  performances.  At  Doug- 
las, Ariz.,  the  girls  of  the  Patriotic  League  are  entertaining 
groups  of  soldiers  during  the  summer  at  picnics.  In  San  Diego 
the  Federation  of  State  Societies  is  meeting  with  great  success  in 
drawing  together  men  from  the  same  states.  A  local  club  in 
Kalamazoo  sends  a  thousand  copies  of  one  of  the  daily  papers 
to  camp  every  afternoon.  Thirty-six  hundred  soldiers  were  en- 
tertained at  the  various  clubs  and  lodges  after  the  Municipal 
Christmas  Tree  celebration  in  St.  Louis.  Several  of  the  lodges 
provide  temporary  sleeping  facilities  and  one  runs  a  Saturday  and 
Sunday  canteen.  Banners  and  bulletins  advertise  the  location  of 
the  lodges  and  announce  special  meetings.  In  Columbia,  S.  C, 
the  weekly  War  Camp  Community  Service  bulletins  include 
notices  of  various  lodge  meetings.  In  these  and  a  hundred  other 
ways  are  the  fraternal  organizations  living  up  to  their  name  and 
performing  services  of   inestimable  value. 

The  churches  have  been  very  eager  to  do  their 
The  Church  p^j.^  jj^  making  the  life  of  the  soldiers  pleasanter 

e  come  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  furnishing  clubs  for  them  but  by 

developing  their  activities  along  many  lines.  Foremost  in  their 
efforts  have  been  their  plans  for  making  the  church  services  at- 
tractive to  the  soldiers.  Camp  pastors  sent  out  by  the  various 
denominations  in  many  cities  have  been  helpful  in  forming  the 
link  between  the  camp  and  the  church  in  town.  Members  of  some 
of  the  congregations  take  their  cars  to  the  camp  and  bring  the 
men  to  church,  or  meet  them  at  the  station  and  conduct  them  to 
the  church  of  their  choice.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  church 
choir  composed  of  soldiers  or  even  to  see  a  man  in  uniform  in 
the  pulpit.  Several  churches  have  accommodated  their  morning 
services  to  the  hour  that  is  most  convenient  for  the  men  to  attend. 
Some  of  the  Catholic  churches  serve  breakfast  to  the  men  attend- 
ing early  mass.  Several  of  the  churches  in  Miami,  Fla.,  send 
motor  busses  to  the  camp  gates  to  get  the  men.  The  success  of 
the  war  program  of  the  churches  in  Washington  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  church  goers  in  the 
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camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  than  there  is  in  the  civilian 
community.  This  result  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
churches  of  Washington  have  been  organized  for  soldier  service 
in  a  large  way. 

The  churches  do  even  more  to  provide  for  the  time  of  the 
soldiers  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  many  of  them  attract  large 
crowds  to  their  evening  services.  In  Manhattan,  Kans.,  the  six 
churches  combine  to  give  a  program  followed  by  a  supper.  This 
summer  they  have  made  a  new  departure  that  has  proved  very 
successful.  Bleachers  were  erected  around  an  open  grassy  space 
in  the  City  Park,  a  speaker's  stand  and  a  truck  with  a  piano 
being  brought  up  at  the  base  of  the  oval.  Following  a  program 
the  churches  unite  in  an  evening  service  after  which  the  citizens 
present  open  up  basket  lunches  on  the  grass  and  gather  soldiers 
around  them  in  family  groups  for  the  picnic  supper. 

One  of  the  Des  Moines  churches  provides  a  social  hour  at 
five  o'clock  on  Sundays.  Soldiers  drop  in  and  become  acquainted 
with  members  of  the  church.  At  six  supper  is  provided  free  to 
the  soldiers,  at  which  they  are  not  isolated  at  tables  by  them- 
selves but  are  mixed  in  with  people  of  the  church.  Following 
the  supper,  the  young  people's   society   has   its   regular   meeting. 

Experience  has  shown  that  refreshments  and  programs  are 
not  the  drawing  cards  at  these  entertainments  so  much  as  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  people,   especially  girls   and   women. 

Many  of  the  churches  provide  a  light  lunch  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings preceding  the  evening  service  and  others  hold  an  informal 
reception  after  it  in  the  social  rooms,  frequently  serving  refresh- 
ments. 

The  rector  of  one  of  the  Atlanta  churches  sends  an  interesting 
report  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  program  followed  by 
his  church.  "The  accessibility  of  the  All  Saints  Church  to  the 
Camp  and  Aviation  School  suggested  the  possibility  of  making 
the  church's  Sunday  school  rooms  of  use  to  the  soldiers  as  a 
club  room  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  evenings.  The  plan  was 
suggested  by  the  rector  to  the  chairman  of  the  Women's  Guild 
and  met  with  their  enthusiastic  approval.  It  was  determined  to 
keep  open  house  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  providing 
facilities  and  material  for  reading  and  writing,  and  serving  a 
simple  supper  from  five-thirty  to  seven.  The  Women's  Guild  is 
divided  into  twelve  chapters  of  approximately  fifteen  members  in 
charge   of   a   chairman   appointed   annually.     Each    chapter    will- 
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ingly  undertook  to  act  as  hostess  on  a  Sunday.  The  members  of 
the  chapter  decide  on  the  menu,  which  has  consisted  as  a  rule  of 
potato  salad,  chipped  ham,  rolls,  pies  or  cakes,  pickles  and  hot 
coffee.  A  liberal  supply  of  cigarettes  is  also  provided.  The  at- 
tendance varies  from  100  to  300.  The  necessary  funds  are 
secured  by  assessing  each  member  of  the  chapter  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  contributions  from  men 
in  the  congregation  who  have  no  wife,  sister  or  daughter  in  the 
Guild.  The  chapter  in  charge  not  only  supplies  and  serves  the 
supper  but  some  members  are  on  hand  at  three  o'clock  to  welcome 
any  soldiers  who  drop  in  and  they  see  to  it  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  married  women  and  young  girls  on  hand  throughout  the 
evening  to  assist  in  the  entertaining.  No  set  form  of  entertain- 
ment is  attempted.  On  the  first  evening  two  pianists  were 
present,  but  it  proved  a  useless  provision  as  there  are  always  some 
soldiers  who  want  to  play  and  who  play  well.  Usually  the  piano 
in  each  room  is  in  use  and  seldom  is  there  a  pause  in  the  singing 
in  which  everybody  joins  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  affairs.  So  many  of  the  soldiers  return  again 
and  again  that  we  feel  sure  that  they  must  find  some  enjoyment  in 
these  informal  occasions  and  it  is  very  certain  that  their  hosts  do. 
Women  and  men  seem  to  find  a  genuine  joy  in  making  the  soldiers 
feel  at  home.  Many  of  them  are  on  hand  every  Sunday  and 
more  than  likely  some  staid  business  man  may  be  seen  with  dish 
towel  in  hand  washing  plates  and  cups  and  saucers  when  the  rush 
is  too  great  for  the  colored  sexton  to  adequately  handle  the  situa- 
tion. Indeed  it  may  be  truly  said  that  never  has  anything  stirred 
up  such  general  and  enthusiastic  interest  among  the  members  of 
the  congregation.  Its  influence  is  felt  in  all  other  activities  of  the 
parish.  While  no  specific  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  men  to 
attend  the  church  services,  nevertheless  a  fair  percentage  do  at- 
tend and  on  the  Sunday  just  past  the  color  tone  of  the  entire  con- 
gregation was  decidedly  khaki." 

During  the  week  the  churches  provide  many  entertainments 
for  the  men.  As  before  mentioned  a  large  number  of  them  have 
turned  their  social  rooms  or  parish  houses  into  reading  and  club 
rooms  for  the  soldiers.  These  rooms  are  the  scene  of  many  popu- 
lar parties  and  entertainments.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.,  gives  very  successful  socials.  They  are  announced 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  preceding  Sunday  and  old  and  young  are 
urged  to  be  present.     A  committee  is  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
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ments  which  in  the  main  include  provision  of  Hght  refreshments 
and  a  rather  informal  program  of  songs,  games  and  the  like.  The 
boys  on  entering  are  given  little  slips  of  paper  on  which  to  write 
their  names.  This  slip  is  pinned  on  the  uniform  and  one  of  the 
committee  introduces  the  new  arrival  who  is  made  to  feel  very 
much  at  home.  After  chatting  for  a  little  he  is  invited  to  join 
one  of  the  games  and  he  usually  is  delighted  to  take  part — in  fact 
he  needs  only  half  an  invitation — in  such  games  as  Going  to 
Jerusalem,  Drop  the  Handkerchief  and  other  children's  games. 
The  Virginia  reel  is  used  also  and  the  church  people  enter  with  a 
will  with  the  soldiers.  So  attractive  are  these  socials  to  the  boys 
that  though  there  is  a  public  dance  going  on  down  town  they  pre- 
fer to  stay  at  the  church  social,  once  there. 

One  church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  gave  a  Saturday  afternoon 
automobile  excursion  to  Oneida  Lake,  on  which  100  soldiers  and 
the  Twenty-third  Regiment  Band  went  as  guests  of  the  church. 
Dinner  was  served  at  a  hotel  at  the  lake  and  the  afternoon  spent 
at  baseball  and  other  sports. 

Church  suppers  are  an  important  factor  in  the  program  of 
the  churches  and  fill  a  great  need — that  of  serving  a  good  meal  at 
a  low  cost.  Three  churches  in  Chattanooga  serve  Saturday  night 
cafeteria  suppers.  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  solved  a  real  difficulty 
with  its  Saturday  night  church  suppers  as  the  restaurant  facilities 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  number  of  men 
coming  to  town.  In  Battle  Creek  the  Congregational  church 
serves  a  supper  to  the  boys  on  Wednesday  nights  for  fifty  cents, 
providing  free  smokes  and  a  dance  at  which  the  men  meet  the 
best  people  of  the  city. 

Many  of  the  churches  carry  on  individual  activities  that  can- 
not be  classed  under  any  general  head.  In  Manhattan,  Kans.,  an 
additional  Traveler's  Aid  worker  is  maintained  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church.  One  church  in 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  chartered  a  moving  picture  theatre  and 
gave  a  free  performance  for  soldiers.  A  Community  Church 
House  was  erected  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Dem- 
ing  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The  Methodists  in  Fort  Worth  built  a 
hotel  near  the  base  hospital  for  the  use  of  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  soldiers.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Church  Federation  pro- 
motes a  movement  for  the  preparation  of  men  who  are  to  be 
summoned  in  the  draft.  It  gives  a  course  of  three  or  four  talks 
in  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city  consisting  of   facts  and 
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information  needed  by  the  men  preparing  for  camp.  Each  of 
the  churches  in  Battle  Creek  has  a  special  soldiers'  secretary  and 
donations  of  food  supplies  and  money  which  are  sent  to  them 
from  organizations  all  over  the  State  are  amounting  to  thousands 
of  dollars.  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  in  Spartanburg  pre- 
sented its  club  house  just  completed  to  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  for  use.  Churches  in  several  of  the  cities  give  courses  in 
French  and  one  gives  a  course  in  Spanish.  Several  churches  have 
met  housing  emergencies  in  the  city  by  putting  cots  in  their  social 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  men. 

It  has  been  but  a  step  from  entertainment  in 
The  Home  j-j^g  churches  to  entertainment  in  private  homes 

which  has  been  inaugurated  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  churches.  The  famous  "Take  a  Soldier  Home 
to  Dinner"  slogan  was  the  first  phase  of  this  work  and  in  every 
city  the  effort  is  made  to  see  that  all  men  attending  church  are 
invited  home  to  dinner  by  members  of  the  congregation.  The  first 
dinner  forms  the  basis  for  further  acquaintance  and  opens  the 
way  for  extensive  entertaining.  In  many  cases  acquaintanceships 
formed  in  this  way  have  developed  into  real  friendships  and  the 
man  has  been  invited  to  consider  the  home  as  his  own  whenever 
he  is  in  the  city.  Chattanooga  is  famous  for  this,  as  many 
families  have  "adopted"  a  boy  and  given  him  a  latchkey  that  he 
may  come  and  go  as  he  pleases.  Keeping  open  house  is  a  popular 
form  of  entertainment,  being  informal  and  permitting  the  hostess 
to  extend  her  hospitality  to  a  larger  number  of  men  than  would 
be  possible  otherwise.  Many  men  are  entertained  over  the  week- 
ends varying  in  numbers  from  one  in  the  spare  room  of  a  neat 
little  bungalow  to  thirty  or  more  at  some  large  country  house. 

The  people  are  responding  well  to  this  form  of  service  and 
from  many  cities  comes  the  word,  "there  were  more  invitations 
than  there  were  men  who  could  accept."  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
is  forgetting  its  old  prejudice  against  the  regular  army  and  get- 
ting the  habit  of  filling  up  the  empty  seats  in  its  automobiles  with 
soldiers  and  taking  them  for  an  evening  ride.  The  War  Camp 
Community  Service  in  St.  Paul  reports  that  invitations  to  private 
homes  are  being  placed  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1000  for  every  Sun- 
day, in  addition  to  mid-week  invitations.  Indianapolis  reports 
that  the  various  Business  Men's  Bible  Classes  entertained  over 
1000  men  in  private  homes  during  the  month  of  May. 

Various  methods  of  conveying  the  invitations  from  the  hosts 
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to  the  men  are  used.  Frequently  a  file  is  kept  in  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  office  containing  the  names,  addresses,  tele- 
phone numbers,  of  people  who  wish  to  entertain  men  at  dinner 
or  for  the  week-end.  Men  desiring  to  be  entertained  in  homes 
report  to  the  office  and  receive  a  card  introducing  them  to  one  of 
these  homes.  In  this  way  both  the  homes  and  the  men  are  pro- 
tected. For  specific  entertainments  men  are  often  picked  by  a 
chaplain  or  the  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  One  of  the  churches  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  invites  men  to  socials  at  which  they  meet  hostesses 
and  are  invited  to  spend  the  night  at  their  homes,  attend  church 
the  next  day  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  home.  In  Columbia, 
S.  C,  men  attending  Saturday  night  socials  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  receive  invitations  for  Sunday  dinner. 

What  is  true  of  ordinary  weekly  entertainment  is  true  in 
vastly  greater  degree  at  holiday  times.  At  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  the  cities  outdid  themselves  to  provide  homes  for  the 
boys  who  were  released  from  duty  for  the  day  but  were  unable  to 
go  home.  Thanksgiving  day  200  men  from  the  Aviation  Field  at 
Rantoul,  111.,  were  entertained  by  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity 
who  came  to  camp  in  automobiles  and  brought  the  men  back  to 
camp  in  the  evening.  At  both  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the 
men  who  were  entertained  in  private  homes  were  numbered  by 
the  thousand  in  many  cities. 

The  camp  cities  are  not  content  to  be  represented  entirely  by 
their  individual  citizens  in  entertaining  the  soldiers  but  wish  to 
show  their  official  hospitality  by  community  entertainments. 

These  are  largely  in  the  form  of  holiday  cele- 
— Th  u'"'!*""'  ^  brations,  which  draw  thousands  of  spectators. 
A  community  Christmas  tree  occupied  a  prom- 
inent station  in  most  cities  and  was  the  scene  of  Christmas  festivi- 
ties in  which  the  singing  of  carols  played  a  large  part.  In  San 
Diego  the  program  was  opened  by  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  sing- 
ing The  Star  Spangled  Banner  at  the  first  note  of  which  the  tree 
was  lighted.  St.  Louis  had  a  community  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  soldiers  on  December  29th.  It  was  staged  in  front  of  the 
Municipal  Christmas  Tree  and  consisted  of  carols,  patriotic  songs 
and  a  pageant  entitled  The  Nativity.  The  street  was  closed  for  a 
block  and  colored  lights  were  strung  on  either  side  directly  over  a 
long  row  of  Christmas  trees,  between  which  were  draped  the 
Allied  flags.  At  one  corner  of  the  square,  was  placed  a  very 
large  beautifully  lighted  and  decorated  Christmas  tree.    After  the 
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celebration  at  the  tree  the  men  were  taken  to  the  various  clubs 
for  further  entertainment.  Portsmouth  conducted  a  Christmas 
celebration  for  the  men  at  the  Naval  Hospital  to  which  the  entire 
community  contributed.  A  tree  was  placed  in  the  recreation  room 
of  the  hospital  and  a  program  of  carols  and  speeches  was  given, 
followed  by  the  distribution  of  fruit  and  cigarettes  to  the  men 
able  to  be  present.  After  a  social  hour  a  stocking  of  bright 
colored  material  filled  with  fruit,  candy,  nuts,  chewing  gum, 
tobacco  and  a  game  was  given  to  each  man  in  the  hospital.  All 
Portsmouth  had  contributed  time,  money  or  articles  for  the 
Christmas  stockings  and  the  men  were  very  appreciative.  Deming 
became  famous  for  its  New  Year's  banquet  at  which  10,000  men 
were  seated  at  a  table  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long.  At  intervals 
along  the  table  signs  were  posted  bearing  the  State  names  and 
colors.  Boys  from  Minnesota  volunteered  their  help  in  assisting 
to  arrange  the  eatables.  Truckloads  of  soft  drinks,  cases  of  fruit 
and  thousands  of  pies  and  cakes  covered  the  board.  After  the 
program  and  the  reading  of  the  greetings  of  the  Governor  and 
Adjutant  General  of  Minnesota  the  boys  poured  in  by  thousands 
to  find  their  places  under  the  banner  of  their  home  States — Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  The  banquet  was  made 
possible  by  contributions  of  dimes  from  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  many  of  the  good  things  were  cooked  by  "Mother"  and 
sent  all  the  way  to  Deming.  Washington's  Birthday  was  cele- 
brated with  community  programs  in  many  cities,  and  athletic 
carnivals  were  the  order  of  the  day  on  July  Fourth.  Pensacola 
featured  an  aquatic  meet  on  Independence  Day  and  Petersburg 
was  treated  to  a  real  Wild  West  Show  by  the  men  at  Camp  Lee. 

"Hospitality  Week"  was  featured  by  several  cities  to  welcome 
the  men  in  uniform  to  the  camp  community.  Dayton  gives  regu- 
lar community  dances  and  Battle  Creek  gave  a  community  farewell 
reception  to  four  companies  that  were  leaving  for  Texas.  Nor- 
folk has  formed  a  plan  for  entertaining  Colonial  troops  passing 
through  the  city.  Committees  of  the  Home  Guard  have  been 
asked  to  cooperate  so  that  on  six  hours'  notice  the  armory  may 
be  secured,  with  the  help  of  the  company  which  ordinarily  uses 
the  armory  on  that  night  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  hostesses,  in  giving  a  reception  and  dance  to  these  troops. 

One  other  feature  of  the  entertainment  program  that  may  be 
looked  on  as  community  work  is  that  of  sight-seeing  auto  trips. 
Washington  has  had  probably  the  largest  celebration  of  this  kind. 
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There  were  in  the  parade  1000  cars — all  pleasure  cars  volunteered 
for  the  occasion  by  the  automobile  owners  of  the  city,  who  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  President,  the  British  Ambassador  and 
other  prominent  residents  of  the  nation's  capital  in  lending  to  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  their  cars.  It  was  estimated  that 
about  7,000  men  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  were 
driven  over  the  most  beautiful  roads  of  the  District  and  shown 
the  public  buildings  and  other  points  of  interest.  The  military 
officials  were  enthusiastic  about  the  trip,  having  been  attracted  by 
the  slogan,  "Show  the  defenders  of  the  nation  the  capital  of  the 
country  for  which  they  are  to  fight." 

Churches,  fraternal  organizations,  individuals  and  com- 
munities have  united  in  the  effort  to  provide  hospitality  for  the 
men  in  uniform  and  to  forge  a  bond  of  good  feeling  between  the 
camp  and  the  community  in  making  the  men  a  part  of  the  life  of 
the  city.  Social  entertainments  of  every  kind  form  the  medium 
of  exchange  for  this  hospitality  and  the  basis  for  acquaintanceships 
between  the  men  in  uniform  and  the  townspeople.  Dances,  pic- 
nics, receptions,  concerts,  community  sings,  church  suppers,  auto- 
mobile rides,  dramatics,  athletic  tournaments  and  holiday  celebra- 
tions are  but  a  few  of  the  many  activities  which  are  promoting 
friendships  and  mutual  respect  so  essential  to  the  morale  of  our 
Army  and  Navy. 

One  form  of  entertainment  seems  to  be  a  source 
ancmg  ^^    never- failing    enjoyment    and    reaches    the 

largest  number  of  men.  Dancing  is  in  great 
demand,  from  the  few  informal  moments  after  a  program  or  a 
small  group  gathered  around  a  piano,  to  the  large  and  brilliant 
affairs  known  as  military  balls.  The  clubs  which  cater  to  men  in 
uniform  all  report  a  larger  attendance  on  dance  nights  than  on 
any  other  and  the  number  of  them  which  are  held  weekly  attest 
to  their  popularity.  Most  cities  seem  to  have  at  least  three  dances 
a  week  scheduled — usually  two  for  enlisted  men  and  one  for 
officers.  San  Francisco  has  seven.  These  regular  dances  do  not 
include  special  affairs  given  by  various  organizations,  private 
dancing  parties,  or  the  ones  arranged  by  military  companies.  In 
general  the  dances  are  small,  the  regular  ones  accommodating 
about  200  couples  and  the  special  affairs  from  25  to  200  couples. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  these  smaller  dances  are  more 
successful  and  they  are  advocated  by  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  The  smaller 
dance  usually  gives  a  pleasanter  time  to  all  present  and  is  more 
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easily  supervised,  the  men  being  invited  in  groups  of  company 
formation  or  personally  selected  by  the  chaplain,  or  an  officer, 
and  the  girls  receiving  personal  invitations.  Yet  a  few  of  the 
cities  continue  to  give  very  large  balls.  Occasionally  the  San 
Francisco  dances  include  a  thousand  guests,  but  can  hardly  be 
called  public  dances  as  they  are  all  strictly  invitational  affairs. 
Norfolk  gives  large  dances  regularly  to  about  3000  and  succeeds 
in  regulating  them  by  requiring  the  girls  who  attend  to  present 
their  invitations  which  must  be  signed  by  their  sponsors,  who  are 
chaperons  at  the  dance. 

Any  place  where  the  soldiers  gather  is  the  place  for  a  dance. 
This  of  course  includes  the  soldiers'  clubs,  which,  in  most  of  the 
cities,  have  at  least  one  dance  a  week  in  their  large  rooms. 
Usually  they  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  and  no 
admission,  or  a  very  small  one,  is  charged.  The  members  of  the 
local  committee  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  a  few  cities  are  opposed  to 
having  the  Board  sanction  dances  by  promoting  them  but  do  not 
object  to  having  other  organizations  manage  dances  to  be  given  in 
the  soldiers'  clubs.  This  is  frequently  done  even  when  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.  assumes  direct  control.  In  such  cases  the  National 
League  for  Women's  Service,  the  D.  A.  R.,  or  some  local  organiza- 
tion plans  and  carries  through  the  dance.  It  is  quite  customary 
now  for  the  chaperons  and  girls  to  be  supplied  through  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.,  not  only  for  dances  in  the  soldiers'  clubs  but  for 
many  of  the  others  given  by  fraternal  and  by  military  organiza- 
tions. The  fraternal  societies  are  active  in  entertaining  the  men 
and  have  found  that  dancing  is  the  most  appealing  form  of  recre- 
ation. The  Masons,  Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other 
organizations  cooperate  with  the  W.  CCS.  in  arranging  a  dance 
schedule.  The  Masonic  dances  in  Baltimore  are  excellently  con- 
ducted. Every  girl  attending  must  present  a  ticket  bearing  her 
name  and  the  name  of  the  Mason  vouching  for  her.  No  soldier 
is  allowed  to  take  a  girl  home.  A  few  of  the  churches  have 
dances  for  soldiers  in  their  parish  houses.  Private  clubs,  town 
and  country  clubs,  golf  clubs,  provide  dances  for  the  officers, 
though  in  some  of  the  camp  cities  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
officers  at  an  enlisted  men's  dance.  This  is  dependent  on  the 
attitude  of  the  commanding  officer  toward  mingling  of  officers  and 
privates  and  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  western  cities.  The 
third  class  is  that  of  dances  arranged  by  the  men  of  various  com- 
panies, battalions  or  other  military  units  which  are  given  either  in 
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the  city  or  at  the  camp.  Almost  invariably  these  are  charming 
affairs  as  the  men  take  a  special  interest  in  decorating,  planning 
extra  features  and  in  every  way  making  the  dance  a  success. 
They  are  well  chaperoned  and  the  girls  attending  are  of  a  high 
class.  A  report  from  Fort  Worth  says,  "These  military  dances 
are  vivid  reflections  of  the  patriotism  of  the  American  women. 
Mothers  willingly  act  as  chaperons;  dozens  of  them  may  be  seen 
sitting  through  the  entire  evening  in  order  that  the  men  may 
spend  a  pleasant  evening.  The  girls  first  pledged  themselves  to 
attend  the  dances  as  a  patriotic  duty,  then  it  became  a  pledge  of 
faithfulness,  of  loyalty,  and  a  desire  to  make  the  soldiers  happy. 
And  now  the  dances  are  one  common  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the 
girls  quite  as  much  as  by  the  military  men."  In  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  when  a  company  wishes  to  give  a  dance  the  Women's  Central 
Committee  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  always  assists.  Ten  members  of 
the  chaperon  committee  are  asked  to  secure  ten  girls.  The  girls 
gather  at  their  chaperon's  home  where  the  soldiers  meet  them  and 
escort  them  to  the  dance.  The  girls  return  home  with  the  chap- 
erons, who  are  the  finest  women  of  the  city.  Dances  at  the  camps 
are  a  rather  new  departure  but  are  conducted  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  ones  in  town.  Usually  the  girls  are  personally  in- 
vited by  the  chaperons  and  taken  to  and  from  the  dance  by  them. 
At  Nogales,  Arizona,  the  camp  dances  are  sponsored  by 
officers'  wives.  In  La  Jolla  and  San  Diego  charming  outdoor 
dances  are  given  on  several  of  the  tennis  courts  which  are  specially 
finished  to  permit  of  dancing.  Several  citites  conduct 
classes  for  the  men  who  wish  to  learn  to  dance.  These  are  of 
great  value  in  standardizing  the  form  of  dancing.  Commercial 
dance  halls,  which  will  be  discussed  further  in  another  place,  exist 
in  many  cities  but  in  most  cases  do  not  compete  with  the  more 
attractive  private  dances  conducted  under  other  auspices.  A 
report  from  Ayer,  Mass.,  says,  "So  many  men  are  signing  for 
dances  in  the  Dance  Registry  at  the  Ayer  Soldiers'  Club  that  it  is 
becoming  difficult  to  send  invitations  to  all.  One  man  stated  that 
the  chief  reason  why  the  men  greatly  prefer  attending  one  of  our 
dances  is  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  absolutely  no  promiscuous 
dancing.  He  said  that  while  a  man  might  occasionally  attempt  to 
*put  something  over,'  in  his  heart  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  we 
are  trying  to  maintain  high  standards  and  enjoys  the  dances  all 
the  more  for  that  reason.  Certainly  no  invitations  are  more 
eagerly  sought  for  than  the  invitations  to  dances  held  in  the  Ayer 
Soldiers'  Club."  295 
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In  most  cases  the  dances  are  free  to  enlisted  men,  those  at 
the  soldiers'  clubs,  fraternal  lodge  rooms  and  small  private  dances 
being  purely  social  afifairs.  Of  course  there  are  frequent  benefit 
dances  for  the  Red  Cross  or  some  other  philanthropy  and  the  men 
themselves  occasionally  raise  funds  for  athletic  equipment  or  for 
the  mess  fund  by  admission  charged  at  their  dances.  Usually  the 
organization  promoting  the  dance  donates  the  refreshments  and 
the  music  is  frequently  furnished  by  a  military  band. 

There  is  a  real  problem  connected  with  the  operation  of 
dances  and  many  people  have  objected  to  them.  But  the  desire 
to  dance  is  universal  and  cannot  be  stamped  out  by  the  refusal  of 
the  better  class  of  people  to  countenance  it.  In  one  city  where  the 
ministers  seriously  objected  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
representative  showed  them  that  dancing  is  an  established  institu- 
tion, that  it  is  demanded  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  that  it 
lies  with  the  thinking  people  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  highest  possible  plane,  or  whether  they  can  justify 
themselves  in  remaining  aloof  from  it  and  allowing  it  to  degenerate 
for  want  of  proper  control.  The  ministers  agreed  to  go  and  take 
their  wives  to  the  dances  conducted  for  the  soldiers.  It  is  true 
that  dances  must  be  controlled  and  there  are  two  ways — ^by  law, 
which  at  best  is  a  limited  means  and  makes  for  self  consciousness, 
and  by  public  opinion,  by  which  all  things  may  be  accomplished. 
The  most  effective  means  of  regulation,  as  before  said,  is  that  of 
public  opinion.  Public  opinion  must  give  its  approval  to  dancing 
and  set  the  standard  for  it.  The  most  effective  way  of  doing  this 
is  through  the  persons  attending  the  dance.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  see  that  questionable  characters  are  excluded  and  that  the 
best  type  be  urged  to  be  present.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
some  way  be  devised  for  seeing  that  respectable  and  nice  girls  are 
present  to  serve  as  partners  for  the  men.  This  way  has  been 
discovered  in  practically  all  of  the  cities,  which  have  adopted  the 
invitation  system.  The  plan  is  essentially  the  same  though  differ- 
ing in  details  in  various  cities.  The  San  Francisco  committee 
had  to  meet  the  problem  of  deciding  whether  the  soldiers  should 
be  allowed  to  bring  their  own  girls.  A  report  says,  "We  do  not 
allow  this  except  under  restrictions,  viz.:  he  must  make  applica- 
tion or  request  before  the  affair — otherwise  we  would  have  no 
check  on  him  and  anyone  undesirable  might  stop  him  on  the 
street  and  ask  him  to  take  her  in.  Moreover  our  affairs  are 
strictly  invitational  for  both  men  and  women  and  therefore  adding 
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an  indefinite  number  of  girls  would  be  disruptive  to  the  occasion 
and  detrimental  to  the  pleasure  of  the  girls  especially  invited  to  the 
dances."  In  Columbia,  S.  C,  girls  are  admitted  only  by  tickets 
which  have  to  be  signed  by  their  chaperon.  Girls  and  chaperons 
are  provided  for  dances  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  girls  under  eighteen  are  not  admitted. 
The  women  of  Deming,  N.  M.,  are  invited  to  attend  the  dances  at 
Camp  Cody  and  are  required  to  register  their  names  upon  arrival. 
They  are  then  given  a  number  which  admits  them  to  the  dance 
floor.  These  numbers  are  collected  after  the  dance.  Boston  has 
issued  a  folder,  Dances,  How  to  Conduct  Them,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  which  have  been  adopted  by  500  Boston  girls  as  their 
standard  of  dancing.  The  Patriotic  League  and  local  girls* 
organizations  are  active  in  giving  dances  which  are  in  every  way 
successful.  For  small  dances  *  and  private  dances  the  men  also 
must  be  vouched  for,  either  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  chaplain  or 
an  army  officer. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  having  dancing 
as  a  part  of  the  recreational  program  for  the  men,  for  what  gives 
pleasure  to  the  largest  number  raises  the  morale  of  the  largest 
number.  With  the  present  system  of  regulation  in  force  in  all 
of  the  cities  the  undesirable  factors  are  being  eliminated  and 
practically  all  criticism  has  disappeared. 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  person  who  is  not 

ays*    agean  s        charmed   with   the   scene   across   the   footlights 
and  Players  ... 

and  certainly  the  man  in  uniform  is  no  excep- 
tion. Professional  talent  .is  always  well  patronized  and  the  pro- 
duction of  amateur  theatricals  has  received  a  great  impetus.  The 
men  like  to  see  a  good  comedy  and  are  not  at  all  opposed  to  taking 
part  themselves  either  in  an  impromptu  affair  arranged  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  or  in  an  elaborate  production  staged  in  the  city's 
largest  theatre.  The  local  branches  of  the  Drama  League  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  presenting  clever  plays  for  the  men  and 
in  assisting  them  to  put  on  their  own  productions.  The  Drama 
League  in  Minneapolis  has  charge  of  all  entertainments  put  on  at 
the  camp. 

No  form  of  theatrical  entertainment  draws  greater  crowds 
than  the  minstrel  shows  and  vaudeville  programs  given  by  the 
men  themselves.  The  Dixie  Division  Greater  Minstrels  gave  a 
performance  in  Macon  that  was  highly  creditable,  the  singing  of 
the  men  being  excellent,  the  vaudeville  given  by  soldier  profes- 
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sionals,  and  the  scenic  and  lighting  effects  most  artistically  and 
completely  carried  out. 

The  Camp  Gordon  minstrel  show  netted  about  $1000  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Soldiers'  Club. 

Pageants  are  being  given  more  extensively  than  ever  before 
and  are  attracting  wide  attention.  Houston  enthusiastically  says 
that  the  three  performances  of  The  Torchbearers  were  the  best 
things  ever  put  on  there.  The  Patriotic  League  in  the  various 
cities  has  been  active  in  presenting  pageants.  New  London  has  a 
plan  for  a  series  of  masques  that  is  unique.  Ideal  little  outdoor 
theatres  have  been  discovered  in  the  great  doorways,  balconies, 
wide  steps,  abutting  windows,  raised  lawns  of  the  schools,  churches 
and  public  buildings  of  the  city.  Masques  are  to  be  given  in  them 
to  celebrate  each  feast  day  in  the  year — Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year's.  The  masques  are  to  be  impressive  but  simple  and 
brief,  the  purpose  not  being  to  provide  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment, but  to  develop  the  spirit  of  the  feast  day  and  elevate  the 
mood  of  the  people  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  community 
Christmas  tree. 

...        J  Up   to   the   time   the   United    States    went   into 

Music  and  ^  .  ,      ,     ,  ,11 

Community  the  war  we,  as  a  nation,  had  done  a  good  deal 

Smgmg  q£  talking  about  social  service  and  infusing  the 

community  spirit,  but  with  the  majority  of  us  it  was  scarcely 
more  than  the  facile  use  of  terms  whose  significance  we  did  not 
understand.  Our  entrance  into  the  war  and  the  establishment 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  have  been  instrumental  in 
putting  meaning  into  those  terms  and  in  developing  the  community 
spirit.  The  whole  program  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
makes  for  community  eifort  of  which  community  feeling  is  the 
product  and  probably  no  part  of  the  program  has  done  more  to 
develop  this  spirit  than  that  of  music  and  singing.  In  addition 
to  binding  the  community  together  it  is  doing  more  to  create  a 
feeling  of  unity  between  the  men  of  the  service  and  the  civilian 
population  than  any  other  agency.  The  man  next  to  you  seems 
no  stranger  after  you've  both  sung  Swanee  River,  Tipperary,  On- 
ward Christian  Soldiers,  The  Long,  Long  Trail  and  other  nation- 
wide favorites  with  him.  For  some  reason  singing  together  pro- 
duces more  of  the  "getting  together"  feeling  than  any  other  ac- 
tivity, perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  so  strongly  advocated  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Department  Commissions  on  Training  Camp  Activities  at 
this  time  when  the  nation  must  be  one.     Special  musical  features 
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and  community  singing  are  among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  in  all  the  cantonment  cities  and  are 
universally  popular.  Many  of  these  cities  up  to  the  coming  of 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service  had  thought  of  community 
singing  only  as  an  abstract  idea  so  that  it  had  to  be  initiated  as 
something  entirely  new.  Back  in  September,  1917,  the  music 
committee  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
announced  the  first  real  attempt  at  community  singing  in  the  city. 
The  first  song  fell  flat — nobody  would  sing.  But  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  program  the  whole  audience  was  taking  part  and  went 
from  the  theatre  whistling  and  humming.  The  next  Sunday  the 
theatre  was  packed  at  the  opening  and  several  hundred  people 
had  to  be  turned  away.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service 
representative  in  San  Francisco  at  first  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  develop  community  singing  there,  but  upon  attending 
one  of  the  municipal  orchestra  concerts  concluded  that  it  might  be 
tried  there.  The  concert  was  a  good  one  and  fairly  well  attended 
Ijut  there  was  "room  for  several  thousand  more"  in  the  audience. 
So  the  program  for  the  concert  the  next  month  was  made  to 
include  singing  by  the  audience  and  was  very  extensively  adver- 
tised. When  the  representative  arrived  at  eight-thirty  he  found 
every  seat  taken  and  chairs  placed  along  the  sides  filled.  He  has 
since  reported  that  the  "work  of  the  Music  Committee  in  stirring 
up  interest  in  community  singing  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
piece  of  work  done  in  San  Francisco."  In  most  cities  no  period 
of  education  or  development  in  community  singing  was  necessary 
but  once  tried  it  was  instantly  successful. 

Practically  every  city  has  at  least  one  musical  event  a  week 
on  its  program  of  activities.  Sunday  afternoon  seems  the  most 
popular  time  to  hold  a  community  sing  though  in  some  cities  Sat- 
urday or  one  of  the  other  week  nights  is  used.  The  program  at 
these  Sunday  afternoon  entertainments  usually  consists  of  instru- 
mental music  by  a  military  band,  several  numbers  of  community 
singing  and  one  or  two  special  numbers — solos,  readings  or  even 
amateur  vaudeville.  These  feature  numbers  are  often  supplied 
by  talent  in  the  town  but  the  audience — soldier  and  civilian — is 
never  happier  than  when  they  are  furnished  by  men  in  uniform. 
The  community  singing  is  usually  led  by  the  camp  song  leader, 
who  is  teaciiing  the  men  in  camp  tlie  power  of  song  to  strengthen 
courage  and  will. 

That  the  programs  are  popular  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
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order  to  assure  seats  to  the  soldiers  it  has  been  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  reserve  the  entire  lower  floor  for  them  admitting  civilians 
only  to  the  balconies.  At  Fort  Worth  1,000  people  were  reported 
to  have  been  turned  away  from  one  of  the  Sunday  concerts  for 
lack  of  standing  room.  In  Fort  Worth  also  the  summer  session 
of  the  sing-songs  began  with  an  attendance  of  over  4,000,  one- 
third  of  whom  were  soldiers.  In  Houston  a  negro  community 
concert  was  given  by  negro  singers  and  a  band  from  Camp  Logan. 
Illinois  in  combination  with  Dixie  and  My  Old  Kentucky  Home 
by  the  band  and  an  extra  corps  of  buglers  was  the  hit  of  the 
afternoon.  An  audience  estimated  at  3,000,  many  of  whom  were 
white,  attended.  In  Atlanta  6,000  to  8,000  people,  a  large  number 
of  whom  are  soldiers,  attend  the  Sunday  afternoon  entertainment 
of  free  motion  pictures,  community  singing  and  organ  recital. 
In  Augusta  the  song  leaflets  provided  for  the  Sunday  sings  have 
been  donated  to  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
chaplains  as  stereopticon  slides  with  the  words  of  the  songs  have 
be^n  supplied  for  community  use.  Oakland,  Cal.,  took  hold  of 
the  community  singing  idea  so  enthusiastically  that  a  "week  of 
song"  was  made  a  feature  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  Not 
only  was  it  carried  out  in  Oakland  but  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
county.  "Motion  picture  slides  of  the  words  of  fourteen  songs 
were  made  and  sent  to  100  motion  picture  theatres  and  for  five 
nights,  audiences  in  practically  every  theatre  in  the  county  were 
treated  to  ten  minutes  of  singing  led  by  one  of  our  directors  or 
groups  of  school  children.  Thirty-five  or  forty  churches  began 
the  week  on  Sunday  evening  with  patriotic  song  services.  Almost 
every  public  or  semi-public  gathering  in  Oakland  was  also  covered 
in  this  way  during  the  week.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Rotary  Club  luncheons  were  given  over  to  singing.  Twenty-five 
thousand  programs  containing  the  words  of  the  fourteen  songs 
were  distributed  to  various  gatherings  during  the  week.  On  Fri- 
day evening,  the  week  ended  with  a  song  festival  in  the  auditorium 
arena  attended  by  an  audience  of  8,000  people.  The  feature  of 
the  evening  was  the  singing  of  600  sailors  from  Yerba  Buena 
Naval  Training  Station.  The  effect  made  by  the  singing  of  these 
boys  was  tremendous  and  the  whole  community  is  talking  about  it." 

San  Antonio  is  making  an  effort  to  teach  everyone  to  sing 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  to  learn  the  words. 

Waco,  Texas,  had  a  musical  festival  in  the  spring  consisting 
of  a  military  band  concert  and  sing  in  the  afternoon  and  a  con- 
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cert  in  the  evening  at  which  a  chorus  of  women  and  soldiers  sang 
])arts  of  Faust. 

At  Christmas  many  of  the  cities  had  special  musical  celebra- 
tions with  singing  around  the  community  Christmas  tree.  The 
soldiers  at  Camp  Fremont  were  wakened  Christmas  morning  by 
the  people  of  Redwood  City  who  motored  about  the  camp  singing 
Christmas  carols,  to  the  surprise  of  all  but  the  commanding 
officer,  and  the  men  were  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the  occa- 
sion. In  Washington  thousands  of  people,  including  President 
Wilson,  gathered  on  the  steps  of  the  Treasury  building  to  sing 
carols,  after  which  the  children  from  the  playgrounds  went  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  to  sing.  But  important  a  place  as 
community  singing  holds  in  the  program  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  it  does  not  by  any  means  crowd  out  other  forms 
of  musical  service  for  the  men  in  uniform.  Organ  recitals  and 
concerts  of  both  sacred  and  secular  music  are  held  regularly  in 
the  churches  in  some  towns  and  in  a  number  union  services  held 
outdoors  in  the  parks  have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 
"Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoons"  bring  together  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  in  some  communities  for  a  little  music  and  social  inter- 
course. The  musical  societies  are  usually  found  to  be  eager  to 
cooperate  and  ready  to  invite  as  many  men  of  the  service  to  their 
recitals  and  concerts  as  can  be  accommodated.  In  the  larger 
cities  many  men  have  been  admitted  to  the  opera  and  symphony 
concerts  by  free  tickets  issued  through  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  and  enabled  to  attend  concerts  by  notable  artists  without 
charge.  The  representative  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice in  St.  Louis  secured  tickets  for  500  men  for  each  of  two  per- 
formances by  Harry  Lauder.  Very  frequently  the  music  com- 
mittees supply  musical  talent  at  the  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice clubs  on  certain  days.  These  little  programs  are  generally 
informal  and  often  end  in  the  men's  gathering  around  the  piano  for 
group  singing.  A  special  point  is  made  in  a  great  many  places  of 
sending  frequent  programs  to  camp,  special  arrangements  being 
made  with  the  military  authorities,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Knights  of 
Columbus  as  the  case  may  be,  as  the  furnishing  of  entertainment 
within  the  camp  is  properly  their  sphere.  Usually  local  talent  is 
used  but  sometimes  outside  artists  are  brought  in  and  such  notable 
stars  as  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Nora  Bayes,  Christine  Miller  and 
Freda    Starr    have    contributed    their    services.       The    committee 
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for  the  coordination  of  camp  activities  at  Camp  Kearny, 
of  which  the  San  Diego  War  Camp  Community  Service 
representative  is  chairman,  has  secured,  among  other  artists, 
Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  Godowsky  and  Flor- 
encio  Constantino  for  recitals  at  camp.  Concerts  for  the  men 
at  Camp  Sherman  and  their  friends  are  given  several  times  a 
week,  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Red  Circle  committee  alone  sending 
two  each  week.  The  Columbus  committee  meets  the  expense  of 
transportation  for  its  artists  by  the  proceeds  from  a  series  of 
"Governor's  Morning  Musicales"  given  in  various  cites  of  the 
state. 
-,,     c-      •     ^.  There  is  yet  much  of  the  child  in  all  of  us  and 

The  rascination  -' 

of  the  Military  as  a  child  IS  delighted   with  a  brass   band   so 

^^^^  are  we  eager  to  hear  the  military  bands.    While 

on  the  one  hand  the  communities  have  made  music  a  big  factor 
in  their  plans  for  the  entertainment  of  the  soldiers,  the  regimental 
bands,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  most  generous  in  giving  con- 
certs for  the  civilians.  Two  and  sometimes  more  regimental  band 
concerts  in  town  a  week  are  no  uncommon  thing.  Easter  Sunday 
was  the  occasion  for  a  mammoth  concert  by  eight  of  the  Camp 
Funston  bands  on  the  college  campus  in  Manhattan.  The  event 
was  in  every  way  a  success.  The  ministers  of  the  town  gave  up 
their  Sunday  evening  services  in  order  to  give  their  support  to 
the  concert  and  the  attendance  was  estimated  at  over  10,000  peo- 
ple, more  than  the  population  of  Manhattan  itself.  The  members 
of  the  band  were  admitted  free  to  a  song  recital  given  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  by  Oscar  Seagle  and  after  the  concert  the  people 
opened  their  homes  to  the  men. 

In  developing  musical  contact  between  the  camp  and  com- 
munity, the  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  tried  to  make  its 
program  sufficiently  catholic  to  please  all  tastes  and  arouse  general 
and  popular  interest.  It  has  tried  to  merge  the  music  of  the  army 
and  the  music  of  the  people  in  such  a  way  that  the  slogan  adopted 
by  San  Antonio  may  indeed  prove  true — "Back  of  the  Singing 
Army — A  Singing  Nation." 

The  American  soldier  wouldn't  be  a  real,  live 
g  American  boy  if  he  didn't  love  athletics  and  all 

kinds  of  outdoor  sports.     Much  of  his  leisure 

time  in  camp  is  spent  with  a  bat  and  ball  or  football  according  to 

the  season,  and  athletic  facilities  provided  by  the  cantonment  cities 

never  go  begging.     The  cities  have  found  that  there  is  nothing  in 
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the  line  of  sports  that  the  men  don't  like  to  do  and  they  have 
supplied  them  not  only  with  contests  to  witness  but  with  all  kinds 
of  equipment  for  their  own  use.  High  school  and  club  gym- 
nasiums have  been  thrown  open  as  have  bowling  alleys,  roller 
slating  rinks  and  tennis  courts.  In  a  number  of  cities  new  facili- 
ties have  been  built  such  as  additional  swimming  pools  and  base- 
])all  diamonds.  In  Deming  an  old  reservoir  has  been  turned  into 
J  an  athletic  stadium.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  as- 
sisted the  camp  athletic  directors  in  arranging  basketball  and  base- 
ball leagues,  schedules  for  football  and  soccer  games,  tennis,  bowl- 
ing and  golf  tournaments,  and  boxing  and  wrestling  matches;  one 
or  two  cities  have  even  made  provision  for  and  found  trapshooting 
popular.  Funds  raised  by  athletic  games  and  carnivals  are  usually 
turned  over  for  the  furtherance  of  athletic  programs  or  for  the 
provision  of  athletic  equipment  for  the  men  in  camp.  In  Boston 
the  $11,592  proceeds  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Carnival  went  to 
purchase  equipment  for  the  men  in  the  service.  A  boxing  exhibi- 
tion with  professionals  featured  was  given  in  San  Francisco  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Palo  Alto  War  Camp  Community  Service,  at 
which  $22,000  were  realized,  the  use  of  the  Civic  Auditorium 
being  donated  without  charge.  The  money  was  apportioned 
among  the  various  regiments  for  a  boxing  glove  fund,  with  the 
exception  of  $7,000  which  was  retained  by  the  Athletic  Council 
(composed  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
Knights  of  Columbus)  for  the  construction  of  bleachers  in  the 
camp. 

Of  course  the  great  American  game  holds  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  during  the  summer  season,  and  the  number  of 
baseball  games  played  in  camp  and  out,  between  local  camp  teams, 
between  camp  and  town  teams,  between  local  camp  teams  and 
camp  teams  from  a  distance  would  be  impossible  to  estimate,  but 
the  interest  in  them  never  flags.  The  War  Camp  Community 
Service  in  Hoboken  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Sol- 
diers' Major  Baseball  League  composed  of  eight  teams.  In  many 
places  it  has  supplied  baseball  equipment  to  the  men  in  camp  at 
the  request  of  the  commanding  officer. 

Popular  as  is  baseball,  swimming  runs  a  close  second  and  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  has  been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  opening  private  pools  to  the  use  of  the  men  or  in  the 
construction  of  new  ones.  A  pool  has  been  given  by  a  private 
individual  to  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  of  Nassau  and 
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Queens  Counties,  which  accommodates  3,000  men  a  day  and 
around  which  a  club  has  been  built.  At  Deming  a  ranch  owner 
gave  permission  for  the  men  to  use  his  irrigation  tank  as  a 
swimming  pool.  A  natural  hot  springs  swimming  pool  was  se- 
cured for  the  use  of  the  men  one  day  a  week  during  the  winter  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Ingenuity  also  developed  a  very  satisfactory  pool 
for  the  soldiers  near  the  camp  at  Salt  Lake  City.  A  chance  ex- 
ploring expedition  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  abandoned  ice  pond. 
Further  exploration  disclosed  the  inlet  and  outlet  and  nothing  was 
left  to  do  but  divert  the  water,  cut  away  the  weeds,  build  some 
simple  dressing  quarters  and  toilet  facilities  and  within  a  week  a 
real  swimming  hole  was  ready  for  use. 

San  Diego  has  constructed  unique  swimming  facilities  for  the 
men  stationed  there.  As  the  seaside  resorts,  with  their  splendid 
ocean  and  bay  bathing  are  several  miles  from  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  making  it  inconvenient  for  men  in  the  Service  to  enjoy  a 
salt  outdoor  bath  on  account  of  its  being  necessary  to  take  either 
the  trolley  or  both  trolley  and  ferry  to  reach  these  places  of 
amusement,  it  was  decided  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
to  install  a  swimming  plunge  in  San  Diego  Bay  at  the  north  end 
of  the  bulkhead,  being  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  center 
of  the  city.  This  swimming  plunge  is  a  large  crib  with  a  gradu- 
ated floor  with  a  depth  of  from  three  and  one-half  feet  at  the 
entrance,  to  seven  and  one-half  feet  at  the  outer  wall,  surrounded 
by  a  promenade,  and  approached  from  the  bulkhead  by  a  gang- 
way. This  crib  permits  clean  bay  water  to  circulate  continuously, 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  protection  for  inexperienced 
swimmers  desiring  to  bathe  in  the  bay.  The  War  Camp 
Community  Service  provides  an  expert  lifeguard  and  swimming 
instructor,  who  teaches  the  men  in  this  floating  plunge  how  to 
swim,  after  which  they  may  swim  in  the  enclosure  surrounding  the 
plunge,  which  has  been  assigned  by  the  City  of  San  Diego  for  this 
purpose.  This  area  is  enclosed  by  booms  and  piles  for  a  twofold 
purpose,  first,  to  keep  out  the  fishing  boats  and  other  traffic,  to 
keep  the  water  clean  and  to  protect  the  area;  secondly,  to  keep 
the  service  men  and  those  enjoying  the  privileges  thus  afforded 
them,  inside  the  area  so  they  may  be  controlled  by  the  Military 
Police  who  are  on  guard.  In  this  area,  several  pontoons  are 
placed  in  various  locations  for  the  accommodation  and  protection 
of    swimmers.     Spring   boards    have    been    installed    at    different 
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heights  for  those  who  wish  to  dive.  The  Service  Swimming 
Plunge  was  opened  to  the  Service  men  on  May  29th,  with  a  large 
swimming  meet,  participated  in  by  some  of  the  most  noted  swim- 
mers on  the  coast.  The  band  from  the  Section  Naval  Base 
furnished  music  during  the  afternoon,  and  a  large  number  of 
civilians  and  men  in  uniform  attended  the  opening.  A  temporary 
dressing-room  has  been  erected  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  bulk- 
head, equipped  with  shower  baths,  toilet  facilities,  benches  and 
other  accommodations.  Bathing  suits  are  supplied  to  all  men  in 
the  service  free  of  charge.  Their  clothes  and  valuables  are 
checked  and  cared  for  without  cost, — the  only  expense  being  five 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  towel,  which  covers  the  cost  of  laundering. 
In  connection  with  the  Swimming  Plunge,  is  a  large  area  of  re- 
claimed tide  lands,  which  has  been  leveled  and  is  to  be  used  as  an 
athletic  field.  Two  or  more  baseball  diamonds,  two  soccer  ball 
courts,  volley  ball  and  other  outdoor  games  will  be  provided  for  on 
this  field.  Games  will  be  scheduled  here  regularly,  the  men  par- 
ticipating getting  the  advantage  of  both  the  athletic  and  swim- 
ming accommodations. 

The  Fall  season  naturally  finds  football  occupying  the  main 
field  of  interest  and  soldiers  and  civilians  alike  throng  to  the 
games.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  arranged  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  game  between  Camp  Cody  and  Fort  Bliss  at  El  Paso 
which  was  attended  by  14,000  soldiers.  The  representative  re- 
ports, "It  was  a  great  day,  a  great  game  and  a  great  crowd,  and 
was  decidedly  the  biggest  athletic  event  that  has  ever  been 
staged  in  El  Paso."  Soccer  has  also  received  an  impetus  and  has 
become  popular  in  many  places. 

In  the  winter  skating  is  popular  in  the  northern  camp  cities. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  reports  that  ice  skating  and  coasting  are  favorite 
sports  there.  This  of  course  is  the  season  at  which  boxing  and 
wrestling  flourish  at  their  best.  In  many  cities  an  evening  of 
boxing  either  by  professionals  or  by  the  men  forms  a  regular  part 
of  the  weekly  entertainment  program. 

The    provision    of    facilities    for    athletics    has 
ndT*t*  h^^n  the  forerunner  of  the  many  athletic  carni- 

vals, track  meets  and  tournaments  which  have 
been  staged  in  a  number  of  the  cities,  usually  as  a  part  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  some  other  holiday  celebration.  San  Francisco's 
Fourth  of  July  program  included  an  athletic  meet  and  a  military 
ball   and   was   received   with   enthusiasm   as   was   the    Columbus 
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Day  athletic  tournament  at  which  the  men  in  uniform  gave  a 
demonstration  of  their  abiHty  in  competitive  drills,  bayonet  and 
tent  pitching  contests,  trench  digging,  hand  grenade  throwing  and 
races  of  all  kinds.  In  San  Diego  the  Stadium  was  turned  over  to 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service  for  the  use  of  military  organi- 
zations on  Wednesdays,  Sundays  and  two  Saturdays  each  month 
for  the  year  of  1918.  The  Seattle  athletic  committee  has  an 
elaborate  program  of  athletic  events  including  football  games,  an 
athletic  carnival,  water  carnival,  ice  carnival,  track  meet  and  relay 
carnival. 

„,  J  All   branches   of    city   activities    have   tendered 

Playgrounds  -^ . 

Open  to  Men  the  use  of  their  facilities  to  the  men  in  uniform. 

m  Uniform  q^^  q£  ^^it  most  practical  donations  has  been 

that  of  the  use  of  public  recreational  facilities,  such  as  play- 
grounds, swimming  pools  and  athletic  fields  and  the  provision  of 
seats,  platforms,  bandstands,  in  parks.  All  the  recreation  plants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Playgrounds  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  a 
soldiers'  playground  has  been  started  in  Federal  Park.  The  Play- 
ground Commission  of  Los  Angeles  has  made  a  very  useful  con- 
tribution to  conveniences  for  the  soldiers  in  supplying  one  recre- 
ation center  with  shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
laundry  and  clothes  pressing  facilities  which  are  open  to  any  man 
in  uniform  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  thirty  at  night.  The 
playgrounds  at  La  Jolla  and  San  Diego  are  used  constantly  by 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  dances  and  special  entertainments  being 
provided  continually. 

It  is  not  the  sphere  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  to 
establish  recreation  commissions  and  open  playgrounds  but  its 
presence  seems  to  have  stimulated  civic  interest  in  recreation  prob- 
lems in  several  cities  which  have  voted  to  establish  such  work.  In 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  5,500  circular  letters  urging  a  campaign  for  the 
safety  of  the  children  were  distributed,  and  Battle  Creek  is  plan- 
ning to  open  two  playgrounds. 

Serving  the  men  within  the  limits  of  the 
,     -,  camp  lies  within  the  province  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

Jewish  Welfare  Board,  K.  of  C.  and  other 
forces ;  but  some  phases  of  their  programs  are  so  closely  linked 
with  the  community  that  the  War  Camp  Community  Swvice  has 
been  asked  to  cooperate  in  executing  them. 
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Such  is  the  case  in  the  educational  work  carried 
Educational  on   by  the   Y.  M.  C.  A.     The   educational   corn- 

Classes  mittee   of  the  War  Camp   Community   Service 

has  been  asked  in  many  of  the  camp  cities  to  procure  teachers  of 
French,  English,  history,  higher  mathematics  and  also  the  elementary 
branches  for  the  classes  conducted  within  the  camp.  In  Jackson- 
ville the  committee  was  asked  to  arrange  a  simple  text-book  of 
French  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  no  funds  for  the  purpose.  There 
are  now  four  thousand  officers  and  men  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  French 
classes  using  the  text  pamphlet  printed  by  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service.  Dayton  supplied  one  hundred  technical  books  t« 
the  McCook  Field  School. 

In  addition  to  supplying  teachers  to  the  camps  the  committees 
have  organized  classes  in  the  town,  most  of  them  being  held  in  the 
Soldiers'  Club«,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  classes  in  French  anil 
Spanish  are  conducted  by  churches. 

A  newer  development  of  the  work  of  the  education  committee 
is  that  of  securing  lecturers  for  both  the  camp  and  the  city.  This 
is  being  done  in  many  places,  the  committee  securing  prominent 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  state. 

Waco  has  perhaps  the  most  unique  organization  fostered  by 
the  education  committee.  The  Soldiers'  Sketch  Club  was  organ- 
ized, with  regular  meetings,  for  men  who  wish  to  keep  up  their 
art  work.  The  commercial  art  men  work  on  subjects  which  can 
be  used  by  the  dealers  in  town,  the  work  being  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  contest  for  which  a  prize  will  be  given  each  week,  the 
prize  winning  production  to  be  used  as  advertising  material  by 
the  dealer  givii^  the  prize. 

„    ,         J  The  library  committee  of  the  War  Camp  Cora- 

Magazines  for  munity     Service     has     been     helpful     to     the 

Barrack  Room.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  chaplains 
and  base  hospitals  in  collecting  books  and  magazines  for  use  in 
the  various  buildings.  It  has  also  supplied  them  for  use  in  the 
service  clubs.  In  Charlotte  a  troop  train  passing  through  the  city 
was  supplied  with  magazines.  Mobile  furnishes  reading  matter 
to  ships  of  the  merchant  marine  stopping  there.  The  city  libraries 
have  been  very  helpful  in  acting  as  clearing  houses  in  the  work 
of  collecting  the  books  and  in  classifying  them.  Many  of  the 
city  libraries  are  remaining  open  during  the  evenings  and  Sundays 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  in  uniform.     The  Twentieth 
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Century  Club  in  Washington  is  to  establish  a  club  room  for  sol- 
diers in  the  Public  Library.  The  American  Library  Association 
has  established  branches  of  the  cantonment  libraries  in  many  of 
the  service  clubs  at  the  request  of  the  library  committees  of  the 
various  cities.  In  San  Francisco  the  library  committee  has  ex- 
tended its  work  of  collecting  reading  matter  to  that  of  collecting 
games  for  use  at  the  camps.  The  Augusta  Committee  makes  a 
point  of  supplying  the  principal  daily  newspapers  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  the  Soldiers'  Club. 

Concerts   and   musical   entertainments   given  at 

n  er  ainmen  s  camp  have  been  mentioned  already.  They  have 
been  one  of  the  forms  of  entertainment  sup- 
plied to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Knights  of  Columbus  at  the  camps 
by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  These  organizations  have 
been  glad  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  communities  in  planning 
their  weekly  programs  and  at  most  camps  they  book  at  least  one 
evening  a  week  for  entertainers  supplied  by  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service.  The  Atlanta  War  Camp  Community  Service 
supplies  fourteen  to  seventeen  entertainments  to  Camp  Gordon 
each  week,  and  the  entertainments  supplied  by  the  Richmond 
Committee  are  estimated  to  reach  forty-five  hundred  men  a  week. 

!  hese  programs  are  largely  musical  interspersed  with  readings 
and  given  by  local  talent,  though  concerts  by  famous  singers  and 
players  are  not  uncommon.  Other  evenings  are  devoted  to 
dramatics  when  local  amateurs  present  plays.  The  War  Camp 
Community  Service  has  even  secured  professional  companies  as  at 
San  Diego  where  the  Miss  Springtime  Company,  the  Bird  of 
Paradise  and  the  Ruth  St.  Denis  dancers  played  to  capacity 
houses.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  manager  the  entire  bill 
from  Keith's  vaudeville  was  taken  to  Camp  Meade  and  proved  the 
most  popular  entertainment  that  had  been  supplied.  The  players 
from  the  Pantages  Theater  go  to  the  fort  hospital  at  Salt  Lake 
City  every  Friday  morning  to  entertain  the  men  who  are  ill. 

Many  of  the  cities  took  Christmas  entertainments  to  the  camps 
and  hospitals.  Trees  were  donated  and  decorated,  programs 
rendered  and  gifts  presented. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  supplies  girls  and  chaperons  for  affairs  that  the  men  them- 
selves give  at  camp.  The  Engineers  entertained  at  a  banquet  and 
dance  at  the  Post  Gymnasium  at  Leavenworth,  the   War  Camp 
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Community  Service  providing  the  vaudeville  and  musical  program 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies. 

From  Atlanta  comes  the  account  of  one  of  the  entertainers  of 
an  experience  that  was  indeed  heart-warming.  "The  first  trip  I 
made  out  to  Fort  MacPherson  was  to  play  for  the  men  in  the 
hospital.  About  dusk  the  men  in  one  of  the  wards  sent  us  word 
tliat  several  men  in  there  were  not  expected  to  live  through  the 
week  and  one  might  not  last  the  night  out,  and  would  we  please 
come  in  and  play  to  them  for  a  while.  Two  of  the  girls  and  I 
carried  in  some  soft  string^ed  instruments.  Some  of  the  men  were 
asleep  so  we  began  to  play  very  softly  some  of  the  simple  and 
familiar  old  airs.     Every  man  woke  up,  and  one  lifted  his  hand 

like  this .     They  said  we  never  could  know  what  that  night 

meant  to  them.  They  asked  that  the  low  light  might  be  left  on 
longer  so  that  we  might  play  more.  We  all  came  out  with  our 
hearts  overflowing." 

One  of  the  newer  activities  undertaken  by  the 
5^*^***  War  Camp  Community  Service  is  that  of  hos- 

pital work  for  men  in  the  base  hospitals  and 
for  the  nurses.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  in  the  absence  of  a  local  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  or  in  cooperation  with  the  local  chapter.  A  committee  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  appointed  for  this  work  provides 
for  visits  to  the  hospital,!  entertainments,  the  sending  of'  delicacies, 
games  and  reading  matter  to  the  hospital,  and  taking  convalescent 
patients  for  automobile  rides,  and  providing  automobile  rides  and 
entertainment  for  the  nurses.  This  work  is  done  directly  by  the 
committee  or  by  churches  and  clubs  who  are  responsible  to  the 
committee. 

The  hospitals  are  visited  at  least  once  each  week  by  women 
who  come  to  talk  to  the  men,  play  games  with  them  or  read  to  them, 
and  who  bring  jellies,  jams  and  other  delicacies  that  are  pleasing 
to  a  sick  soldier's  palate  and  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  meals 
prepared  for  them.  Victrolas,  Victrola  records  and  pianos  have 
been  furnished  to  many  of  the  hospitals  as  have  also  books, 
magazines  and  flowers.  Many  florists  have  donated  flowers  from 
their  greenhouses  and  private  gardens  are  stripped  of  blossoms 
for  the  wards.  Entertainments  are  provided  at  the  base  hospitals 
for  convalescent  soldiers  regularly  and  occasional  features  are 
taken  into  the  wards  where  the  men  are  confined  to  their  beds. 
In  Salt  Lake  City  the  commercial  entertainment  committee  sends 
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two  of  the  Orpheum  Theater  headliners  to  the  hospital  each  week. 
Automobile  rides  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  things 
that  can  be  done  for  the  convalescent  soldiers.  These  are  pro- 
vided regularly  each  week,  the  automobile  association  being  re- 
quisitioned for  this  service  or  a  motor  corps  being  organized  to 
perform  it. 

In  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  teas  are  given  at  the  hospital  for 
the  convalescent  patients  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  ladies 
of  the  city.  The  Women's  Club  also  conducts  vesper  services  at 
the  hospital.  In  Deming  the  school  children  sang  Christmas 
carols  in  the  wards  of  the  base  hospital  and  distributed  flowers. 
El  Paso  was  among  the  cities  taking  entertainment  to  the  hospitals 
on  Christmas.  A  group  of  El  Paso  women  under  the  auspices  of 
the  El  Paso  War  Camp  Community  Service  went  out  to  the  base 
hospital  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  provided  plenty  of  fruit,  candy 
and  popcorn  for  the  soldiers  who  gathered  around  a  huge  log 
fire,  in  front  of  which  large  Indian  rugs  had  been  spread,  and 
listemed  to  exciting  tales  of  adventure  told  by  an  old  Indian 
scout.  After  the  stories,  games  were  played.  Eight  trees  were 
decorated  and  placed  in  the  wards  for  the  men  who  were  too  ill 
to  be  up,  and  tarletan  bags  of  candy,  fruit  and  other  dainties  were 
distributed.  There  were  also  presents,  puzzles  and  different  kinds 
of  games  for  the  men  in  the  contagious  wards.  One  hundred 
stamped  postal  cards  were  distributed  to  the  men  in  the  wards  so 
that  they  could  send  Christmas  cards  home. 

In  Palo  Alto  grass  seed  was  donated  and  $3000  worth  of 
plants  and  flowers  set  out  to  beautify  the  grounds  of  the  base 
hospital  under  the  direction  of  a  landscape  gardener  who  gave 
his  services.  An  open  air  theatre  presented  by  an  individual  was 
built  in  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  hospital.  At  San  Diego  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  opened  a  hotel  for  the  use  of  women 
relatives  visiting  sick  soldiers,  and  the  Open-Air  Tuberculosis 
Society  has  arranged  to  treat  tubercular  soldiers  who  have  been 
discharged  from  the  service.  Several  ladies  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  base  hospital  committee  at  Camp 
McClellan  to  find  for  them  six  or  eight  boys  in  the  base  hospital 
in  whom  they  might  take  an  interest  not  only  here  but  when  they 
go  to  France.  Chattanooga  sends  a  committee  to  the  hospital 
each  day  to  mend.  The  trips  for  convalescent  patients  and  their 
nurses  in  Jacksonville  are  receiving  the  highest  praise  from  the 
doctors  at  the  hospital  as  they  are  proving  very  beneficial.  The 
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men  are  taken  for  a  weekly  boat  trip  on  the  river,  with  lunch 
served  at  a  beautiful  wooded  place  in  the  country.  On  the  way 
home  the  men  are  presented  with  souvenir  cards  showing  that  the 
trip  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service. 

Entertainment  for  the  nurses  has  just  been 
N  t  F^^^tt  inaugurated  and  is  developing  along  the  lines 

of  home  entertaining  and  automobile  rides.  At 
Yaphank  a  dance  was  given  for  the  nurses  and  a  group  of 
officers,  which  was  greatly  appreciated  as  it  was  the  first  thing 
that  had  been  done  for  them. 

Community  problems  have  increased   with  the 

ommum  y  coming  of   thousands   of   men   who  have  been 

Problem  *    ,  _  ^    ,  , 

sent  to  the  trammg  camps.     Some  of  them  have 

been  comparatively  simple  problems  requiring  merely  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  facilities  for  their  solution,  while  others  have 
involved  old  and  fixed  traditions  and  convictions  of  the  people,  or 
old  situations  aggravated  by  new  conditions.  Complete  success  in 
their  solution  is  an  ideal  to  be  hoped  for,  to  be  worked  for  and 
the  W.  C.  C.  S.  is  doing  much  to  help  the  communities  to  attain  it. 

Commercial  Re-  Profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  men  in  uni- 
lations   Commit-       r  i_  r     .         a.  %     t^  •£     • 

tee  and  Profiteer-  form  has  unfortunately  been  rife  m  many  com- 
ing munities,  reports  showing  that  there  has  been 
over-charging  in  forty-six  cities  since  October,  1917.  Some  few 
merchants,  from  patriotic  motives,  may  resist  the  chance  to  in- 
crease their  prices  but  so  many  have  taken  advantage  of  the  men 
in  uniform  that  some  of  the  cities  have  gained  a  bad  reputation 
with  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  This  practice  of  profiteering  has 
included  exorbitant  rates  charged  by  merchants,  shop  keepers, 
moving  picture  men,  tobacco  dealers,  tailors  who  make  alterations, 
overcharging  for  rooms  at  hotels,  restaurants,  and  soft  drink 
establishments,  and  excessive  jitney  rates.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  is 
endeavoring  to  combat  profiteering  and  has  been  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  though  of  course  it  has  not  been  able  entirely 
to  solve  the  problem,  which  can  be  done  only  by  the  honesty  of 
the  dealers  themselves. 

The  W.  CCS.  has  found  that  wide  publicity  is  the  best 
way  of  controlling  overcharging.  Articles  in  newspapers  dis- 
couraging profiteering  have  their  place  but  the  most  satisfactory 
weapon  is  a  threatened  "black-list"  to  be  posted  in  the  barracks  at 
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the  camp.  The  threat  of  posting  it  has  usually  been  sufficient  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  terms. 

In  Little  Rock  where  the  jitney  drivers  were  overcharging, 
the  Adjustment  Committee  posted  placards  in  all  the  barracks  in- 
forming the  soldiers  of  the  correct  fare.  It  was  also  arranged 
with  the  military  and  civilian  authorities  to  cancel  the  license  of 
any  violator.  Cases  of  overcharging  soldiers'  families  who  were 
stopping  at  Louisville  over  the  week-end  were  taken  up  by  the 
Commercial  Relations  Committee  which  adopted  the  policy  of 
insisting  upon  an  absolute  refund  of  cash  wherever  an  overcharge 
was  made  or  legal  action  would  be  taken  through  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee. The  Cincinnati  Committee  began  work  by  considering  a 
definite  case  of  overcharging  by  a  certain  hotel.  All  the  hotel 
men  of  the  city  were  brought  together  and  a  system  of  charging 
worked  out.  The  hotels  have  agreed  to  place  a  definite  price  on 
every  room  and  post  it  conspicuously  in  the  room.  A  final  pro- 
gram was  reached  in  this  city  on  the  matter  of  profiteering. 
This  provides  that  all  merchants  in  the  city  will  plainly  mark  on 
price  tags  the  cost  of  each  article  exhibited  for  sale  and  submit  a 
monthly  retail  price  list  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  ofiicc.  The  W.  C.  C.  S. 
furnishes  to  each  merchant  carrying  out  this  program  a  card  to 
display  in  store  windows  containing  the  insignia  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
and  bearing  the  words  "This  Store  Is  Cooperating  with  the 
W.  C.  C.  S."  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  sent  circulars  to  the  camp  to  be 
posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  hand  circulars  to  be  distributed 
among  the  men  containing  the  statement  that  all  stores  where  this 
sign  is  displayed  may  be  relied  on  to  give  soldiers  a  square  deal. 
Probably  the  average  religiously-trained  Ameri- 
Sunday^  ^^^  jg  opposed  to  the  term  "Sunday  Recreation" 

for  men  in  uniform  with  all  its  implies  of  Sun- 
day theatres,  excursions,  crowds  and  peanut  shells.  He  feels  that 
the  Sabbath  is  a  day  for  rest,  for  quiet,  for  religious  observance. 
All  of  which  is  true,  but  the  average  American  must  meet  the 
present  situation.  He  knows  the  facts — that  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, sailors  and  marines  come  to  town  on  Sunday  for  their  one 
day's  leave  in  the  week.  They  have  been  living  a  life  of  iron 
routine  and  monotony.  They  are  looking  for  a  change  and  a 
good  time.  They  are  going  to  get  it.  The  Average  American 
can't  retire  to  his  Sunday  afternoon  nap  and  say  it's  no  affair  of 
his.  He  can't  vote  that  the  soda-water  fountain,  cigar  stores  and 
moving  picture  houses  be  closed  and  do  nothing  himself  to  pro- 
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vide  the  recreation  which  the  men  in  uniform  seek  and  need. 
He  can  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  there  isn't  something  decent 
and  attractive  for  the  men  to  do  the  forces  of  evil  which  he  as  a 
church  member  deplores  will  have  a  rich  field  in  which  to  work 
havoc.  He  has  seen  the  crowds  of  boys  on  the  street  corners  with 
nothing  to  do  and  "waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,"  the  hun- 
dreds wandering  idly  along  the  streets  and  looking  in  the  store 
windows.  And  the  Average  American  being  at  heart  a  good 
citizen  gives  up  that  Sabbath  institution,  the  afternoon  nap,  and 
shoulders  his  responsibiHty. 

In  the  first  place  he  endeavors  to  see  that  the  morning  service 
ill  his  church  is  made  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the  men  in 
uniform.  He  may  even  take  his  car  out  to  the  camp  to  bring  in  a 
capacity  load  of  men  to  attend  the  service.  The  War  Camp 
Community  Service  starts  a  campaign  to  "Take  a  Soldier  Home 
to  Dinner,"  to  which  he  responds.  Perhaps  the  first  Sunday  the 
boy  he  has  entertained  is  bashful  and  leaves  early  saying  he  has 
to  go  down  town.  The  Average  American  thinks  he  may  get 
that  nap  after  all  but  suddenly  the  thought  bothers  him — what  is 
that  boy  going  to  do?  He  has  admitted  he  doesn't  know  anyone 
in  town  and  the  Average  x\merican  knows  that  he  has  voted  to 
put  on  the  "Blue  Laws."  It  sets  him  thinking  and  he  concludes 
that  while  "Blue  Laws"  may  be  all  right  for  civilians  who  have 
homes  in  which  to  spend  Sunday  the  case  is  different  for  the  men 
in  uniform  who  are  far  from  home,  and  that  he  must  do  his  part 
to  provide  proper  Sunday  recreation  for  them. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  most  of  the  cities  near  the  training 
camps.  Most  of  them  have  been  opposed  to  commercial  recre- 
ation on  Sunday  but  have  realized  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
men  something  to  do  on  their  one  day  in  town.  They  have  ac- 
cepted Sunday  athletics  and  have  consented  to  Sunday  moving 
pictures.  But  they  have  put  their  hearts  into  providing  concerts, 
auto  rides,  open  house  at  clubs  and  church  entertainment  of  all 
kinds. 

Sunday  baseball  draws  large  crowds  of  soldiers  as  do  the 
moving  pictures.  Many  cities  have  agreed  to  open  the  latter,  often 
arranging  special  free  performances  for  the  men  in  uniform. 
Some  of  the  southern  cities  which  were  most  violently  opposed  to 
commercial  amusements  have  agreed  to  have  the  motion  picture 
theatres  opened  to  men  in  uniform  only,  no  admission  being 
charged,  but  a  contribution  box  being  placed  near  the  door,  the 
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pfoceeds  of  which  go  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the  per- 
formances. In  Chicago  a  series  of  large  theatrical  entertainments, 
free  to  men  in  uniform,  are  given  in  the  leading  theatres  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  New  York  City  has  a  theatre 
where  Sunday  performances  are  given  to  men  in  uniform,  the 
actors  being  professionals  of  note  who  give  their  services. 

The  W.  CCS.  clubs  for  men  in  uniform  are  usually  well 
filled  on  Sundays.  In  some  cities  the  various  organizations  take 
turns  supplying  a  light  lunch  at  the  club  rooms  or  afternoon  tea 
when  the  ladies  of  the  town  are  present  to  talk  to  the  men  and  to 
lend  a  more  homelike  atmosphere.  The  Girls'  Patriotic  League  is 
active  in  most  cities  in  keeping  open  house  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings  at  the  Y.  W.  C  A.  or  Women's  Club. 

The  churches  are  active  in  providing  for  the  men  on  Sun- 
days. Many  of  them  keep  open  house  in  their  social  rooms  and 
serve  supper  before  the  Sunday  evening  services,  or  hold  informal 
receptions  after  them.  In  Petersburg,  Va.,  nearly  all  the  churches 
serve  coffee  and  sandwiches  at  six  thirty,  drawing  from  200  to  400 
men  per  congregation.  The  lunch  is  followed  by  a  social  hour,  a 
thirty-minute  song  service  and  the  usual  evening  church  service. 
The  Danish  church  in  Tacoma  has  Sunday  evening  dancing  which 
the  men  greatly  enjoy.  The  churches  in  many  cities  have  united 
in  arranging  Pleasant  Sunday  Evenings.  San  Antonio  conducts 
these  each  Sunday  during  the  summer  in  Brackenridge  Park,  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  program  consists  of  a  band  concert,  a  brief 
address,  musical  features,  patriotic  songs  and  hymns.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  pronouncedly  religious  in  character. 

One  of  the  very  pleasant  activities  for  Sunday  afternoon  and 
one  which  the  men  greatly  appreciate  is  automobile  rides.  It  is  a 
frequent  sight  in  any  camp  city  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  see  many 
private  cars  filled  with  men  in  uniform  touring  the  town.  As 
Rock  Island  conducts  these  automobile  rides  about  seventy-five 
cars  go  to  the  Arsenal  to  get  as  many  men  as  they  can  carry. 
On  one  Sunday  afternoon  they  stopped  at  the  community  sing 
which  was  being  held  in  one  of  the  parks,  then  visited  the  Black- 
hawk  Watch  Tower,  had  refreshments  at  the  Inn  and  finally  went 
for  a  ride  in  the  country. 

It  is  by  such  efforts  as  these  that  the  camp  communities  are 
endeavoring  to  make  the  men  feel  at  home  on  Sunday  and  the 
Average  American  frequently  finds  that  the  keen  pleasure  of  the 
boys  he  has  helped  to  entertain  repays  him  for  his  efforts. 
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Colored  Troops  '^^^  policy  of  the  Government  of  placing  negro 
a  Problem  of  battalions  in  each  of  the  camps  has  created  a 

Adjustment  problem  in  the  neighboring  communities  which 

the  W.  C.  C.  S.  is  endeavoring  to  solve.  Most  of  the  cities  have 
been  destitute  of  recreational  facilities  that  are  suitable  for  the 
colored  soldiers  and  were  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  adjust- 
ing Northern  negroes  to  Southern  cities  and  vice  versa.  The 
W.  C.  C.  S.  is  meeting  with  a  good  degree  of  success  in  handling 
the  situation  and  is  providing  the  men  with  the  forms  of  recrea- 
tion which  they  most  enjoy. 

Several  of  the  southern  cities  have  formed  parallel  com- 
mittees for  W.  C.  C.  S.,  one  being  for  work  among  the  white  peo- 
ple, the  other  among  the  colored.  The  colored  committees  work 
along  practically  the  same  lines  as  do  the  white  and  practically  the 
same  activities  are  conducted.  The  majority  of  the  cities  have  as 
a  branch  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  general  committee  a  sub-committee  on 
colored  cooperation.  In  all  the  cities  the  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  people  of  their  own  race  undertake  the  management  of  the 
work,  in  so  far  as  possible,  as  well  as  the  actual  entertainment  of 
the  men. 

Several  of  the  cities  conduct  rooming  house  bureaus  for  the 
furnishing  of  rooms  to  the  wives  of  the  men.  A  number  have 
installed  additional  comfort  stations.  Practically  all  have  opened 
clubs  and  many  of  them  employ  a  special  worker  for  work  among 
the  colored  women  and  girls. 

The  supplying  of  a  club  seems  to  be  the  best  single  answer 
to  the  problem  of  recreation  for  colored  troops.  Not  only  does  it 
serve  as  a  headquarters  for  them  but  also  most  of  the  activities 
for  the  men  seem  naturally  to  center  about  it.  This  is  highly 
desirable  as  affairs  so  concentrated  can  be  better  regulated.  The 
men  are  greatly  pleased  to  have  these  clubs  and  the  cities  report  a 
large  regular  attendance  at  them.  Des  Moines  was  a  pioneer  city 
in  establishing  a  club  for  colored  soldiers.  Permission  was  se- 
cured from  the  school  board  to  use  the  two  upper  floors  of  one 
of  the  school  buildings  which  is  attended  by  negro  and  foreign 
children  for  the  club.  The  upper  floors  are  shut  off  from  any 
connection  with  the  school  rooms  and  there  is  an  entirely  separate 
entrance  and  stairway.  The  club  is  managed  by  a  negro  advisory 
card  with  the  help  of  a  house  committee  of  soldiers.  Conces- 
sions were  let  for  the  cafeteria,  pool  rooms  and  canteen,  ten  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  going  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  for  a  music  fimd 
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to  provide  band  concerts  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  once  during 
the  week.     The  attendance  at  the  club  averages  about  300. 

The  negro  soldiers  at  Camp  Gordon  were  asked  what  kind  of 
recreational  facilities  they  would  like  to  have;  among  the  things 
were  a  club,  writing  facilities,  a  victrola  and  a  piano,  sleeping 
quarters,  an  opportunity  to  attend  church  and  to  spend  several 
hours  and  take  a  meal  in  a  respectable  home.  The  club  itself 
supplies  a  number  of  these  things  but  in  addition  the  colored 
entertainment  committee  arranges  for  parties,  dances  and  programs 
at  the  camp.  A  number  of  the  cities  have  given  the  colored  draft 
men  large  farewell  receptions,  parades  and  a  big  "send  off"  at 
the  station.  In  Mobile  a  farewell  service  was  held  in  one  of  the 
colored  churches.  The  draft  men  were  told  about  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
and  the  colored  soldiers'  club,  parties  and  church  services  in  the 
camp  city  to  which  they  were  going  and  each  man  was  given  a 
book  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  organizer  in 
the  camp  city.  The  colored  entertainment  committee  of  Washing- 
ton arranged  for  400  men,  who  came  in  a  body,  under  military 
orders,  to  attend  a  production  of  The  Servant  in  the  House  by  a 
professional  negro  company.  They  also  saw  that  250  colored 
soldiers  from  Camp  Meade  were  entertained  in  private  homes  for 
dinner  New  Year's  day  and  later  were  sent  to  special  entertain- 
ments arranged  for  them.  The  School  Board  in  Charlotte  has 
done  good  work  in  establishing  colored  community  centers  by 
granting  permission  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  to  install  equipment  for 
games  on  the  playgrounds  adjoining  the  three  colored  schools. 
Committees  were  formed  among  the  colored  young  men  to  prepare 
the  grounds  for  tennis,  croquet  and  similar  sports.  Collections 
were  taken  up  among  the  colored  people  for  funds  for  sandpiles, 
see-saws  and  other  amusements  for  the  younger  children. 

Community  singing  seems  specially  adapted  to  the  colored 
people  and  they  keenly  enjoy  the  concerts  which  are  held.  Con- 
certs given  by  them  seem  the  best  way  of  creating  a  common  bond 
with  the  white  people.  The  community  singing  and  review  of 
colored  troops  at  the  Des  Moines  stadium  did  more  to  change  the 
attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  colored  troops  in  the  city  than 
any  other  single  factor. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  colored  cooperation  is  organizing  w^ork  among  the  young  girls 
and  supplying  protective  workers.  Heretofore  practically  nothing 
has  been  done  in  most  of  the  cities  to  organize  the  leisure  time  of 
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the  colored  girls.  Patriotic  Leagues  are  now  being  organized 
among  them  with  great  success;  special  girls'  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  a  number  of  cities  to  work  with  them.  Houston  has 
secured  a  large  well-equipped  room  for  constructive  recreational 
work  among  the  colored  girls  and  young  women.  In  Columbia, 
S.  C,  a  colored  dance  hall  inspector  was  appointed  by  the  mayor 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  colored  committee.  The  inspector 
is  paid  by  the  dance  hall  manager. 

Each  month  the  work  for  colored  troops  becomes  better 
nrganized  and  the  results  are  increasingly  encouraging. 

Social    entertainment    features    in    the    com- 
Commercial  munity    occupy    a    generous    share    of    the 

ecrea  ion  leisure  time  of  the  men   in  uniform   but   by 

no  means  all  of  it.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  many  cities  has  a 
commercial  recreation  committee  which  functions  with  regard 
to  commercial  amusements — seeing  that  places  are  sanitary  and 
have  adequate  fire  protection,  endeavoring  to  see  that  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  amusements  is  adequate  to  the  demand, 
and,  what  is  most  important,  maintaining  a  proper  standard  of 
manners  and  morals.  The  chief  forms  of  commercial  recre- 
ation with  which  the  committees  have  to  deal  are  moving 
picture  houses,  vaudeville  theatres,  various  forms  of  physical 
recreation,  such  as  billiard  and  pool  halls,  bowling  alleys, 
r«oller-skating  rinks,  swimming  pools. 

The  local  committee  on  commercial  recreation  investigates 
all  places  charging  an  admission  fee  and  determines  whether 
they  are  properly  ventilated,  whether  the  seating  capacity  is 
adequate  or  whether  they  are  over-crowded,  whether  the  laws 
of  fire  protection  are  complied  with,  whether  there  is  a  need 
for  additional  amusement  features  in  the  town,  and  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  men  and  girls  visiting  the  various  amuse- 
ments is  satisfactory. 

The  committee  also  makes  arrangements  for  free  passes  to 
be  supplied  to  a  number  of  men  and  for  reduced  rates  of 
admission  to  be  extended  to  all  men  in  uniform.  The  com- 
mittee in  San  Francisco  has  made  arrangements  whereby  about 
2,000  passes  to  seventeen  theatres,  vaudeville  and  moving 
picture  houses  are  supplied  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  for  distribution 
each  week.  In  St.  Louis  a  large  number  of  passes  are  supplied 
to  the  big  league  baseball  games,  for  which  the  soldiers  are 
required  to  pay  only  the  war  revenue  tax.     At  Deming  the 
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committee  arranged  with  the  military  commanding  officers  to 
have   tickets  to   carnivals   and   amusement   places,   sold    through 
the  Post  Exchange  at  Camp  Cody,  allowing  five  percent  on  the 
sale  of  these  tickets  to  the  Exchange   and   five   percent  to  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.     In  Deming,  also,  ten  percent  of  the  weekly  gate 
receipts  of  the  Turner  Amusement  Park  go  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
The  committee  at  Little  Rock  found  there  were  many  men  at 
Camp  Pike  who  had  little  or  no  money  to  spend  on  amusement 
because  their  pay  was  practically  all  used  in  allotments,  Lib- 
erty Bonds  or  insurance.     The  committee  therefore  arranged 
with  the  local  theatres  and  with  the  commanding  general  to 
issue  tickets  which  would  be  accepted  in  the  principal  theatres. 
These  passes  are  given  out  through  the  captains  to  those  men 
who  are  without  means  of  coming  to  town  for  any   amuse- 
ment.     The    captains    are    chosen    to    distribute    the    tickets 
because   they   know   the   amount   of   money   which    each    man  ' 
under  them  draws.     In  one  or  two  places  where  the  moving  \ 
picture  houses  were  overcharging  they  lowered  the  admission  ; 
price  because  of  action  from  Division  Headquarters.     In  many  | 
places  the  committee  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the  managers 
of  moving  picture  houses  and  theatres  to  the  extent  that  they  ; 
have  given  special  performances  free  to  men  in  uniform.     In 
other  places  the  commercial  amusements  have  agreed  to  admit 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  at  half  price. 

The  most  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  commercial 
recreation  committee  is  seeing  that  a  high  standard  of  enter- 
tainment is  maintained  and  that  the  conduct  of  men  and  girls 
is  satisfactory.  In  many  cities  the  commercial  recreation 
committee  has  a  sub-committee  on  censorship  which  visits  the 
moving  picture  and  vaudeville  theatres  to  see  that  a  good 
grade  of  performance  is  given.  In  most  cities  the  managers  of 
these  theatres  have  proved  very  willing  to  cooperate  and  to 
present  only  such  performances  as  the  Board  will  approve. 
In  one  city  the  lists  of  films  to  be  shown  during  the  week  is 
presented  first  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  for  its  approval.  The 
National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures  has  been  active 
in  corresponding  with  the  managers  of  motion  picture  theatres, 
urging  them  as  a  patriotic  duty  not  to  present  certain  types  of 
pictures  and  in  supplying  them  with  lists  of  particularly  desir- 
able films.  A  number  of  cities  have  ruled  that  no  licenses 
shall  be  granted  to  commercial  amusements  until  the  applica- 
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tions  have  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  commercial  amuse- 
ments for  investigation.  In  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  the  committee 
on  commercial  amusements  suppressed  the  many  lottery- 
schemes  that  had  been  rampant  in  the  town  previous  to  the 
organization  of  the  committee. 


Girls'  Work 

The  problem  of  the  young  girl  is  no  new  one 
The  Young  Girl       but  it  has  become  much  more  a  problem  with 

the  construction  of  the  training  camps  near 
many  cities  and  even  near  the  home  town  of  the  girl.  The 
presence  of  thousands  of  young  men,  many  of  them  very  hand- 
some in  their  khaki  and  all  of  them  appreciative  of  her  pretti- 
ness,  is  enough  to  turn  her  head.  It  has  been  called  "the  lure 
of  the  khaki,"  which  is  perhaps  the  best  name  for  it.  The 
uniform  spells  to  her  bravery,  daring  and  heroism  and  she 
admires  it  and  its  wearer  with  all  her  impulsive  youth.  That 
in  itself  would  be  harmless,  if  properly  controlled,  but  she  does 
not  know  it  should  be  controlled  and  if  she  did,  would  not 
wish  to  do  so,  for  youth  is  blind  to  the  dangers  it  runs.  In 
the  terms  of  sixteen,  she  is  "thrilled  to  pieces"  when  the 
troops  come  to  town.  Being  "thrilled  to  pieces"  is  a  delight- 
ful, excited  state  but  scarcely  one  to  be  trusted  to  its  own 
chaperonage.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  men  react  to 
her  enthusiasm.  She  is  attractive  and  ready  to  be  friendly — 
remember  everything  in  uniform  is  a  hero  to  her — and  they 
from  motives  innocent  or  otherwise,  for  unfortunately  every- 
thing in  uniform  is  not  a  hero,  are  quick  to  offer  advances. 
And  there  is  the  problem — to  keep  the  relations  between  them 
as  near  normal  as  possible,  for  even  innocent  ardor  sometimes 
runs  away  with  itself. 

The  War  Camp  Community  Service  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize this  problem  and  took  immediate  steps  to  counteract  the 
emotional  excitement  of  the  girls.  Their  admiration  for  brav- 
ery and  heroism  might  be  directed  to  patriotic  channels  with 
care  and  tact.  This,  in  general,  is  the  way  in  which  all  the 
organizations  interested  in  work  for  girls  are  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  "lure  of  the  khaki" — turning  that  spirit  ever  so  gently 
over  to  one  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  and  providing  definite  things  to 
be  done  to  work  off  excess  energy  and  enthusiasm.     Incidentally 
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it   is   needed   work   and   work   which   will   better   equip    these 
women  of  to-morrow. 

The  Patriotic  League  is  probably  the  largest  organization 
working  for  these  ends.  The  Patriotic  League  reaches  girls  of 
all  creeds  and  classes,  and  its  emphasis  lies  on  patriotism,  the 
pledge  which  every  girl  takes  beginning,  "I  pledge  to  express 
my  patriotism,"  Loyalty  to  the  nation  is  expressed  by  Xhv 
organization  of  groups  for  Red  Cross  activities,  knitting, 
sewing,  first  aid  classes.  Classes  in  domestic  science,  teleg- 
raphy and  stenography  have  been  organized.  The  girls  try  to 
keep  themselves  physically  fit  and  gymnasium  classes  and 
hikes  form  a  part  of  the  program.  The  various  units  in  each 
city  are  bound  closer  together  by  monthly  rallies  at  which 
there  are  patriotic  features  and  "stunts,"  and  each  small  group 
enjoys  club  suppers  and  picnics.  In  some  cities  there  are  classes 
in  military  drilling  conducted  by  certain  non-commissioned 
officers.  Ayer,  Masachusetts,  has  a  nine  room  clubhouse 
which  is  the  headquarters  for  all  girls'  activities.  One  room  is 
used  for  socials,  dances  and  entertainments  for  the  soldiers. 
In  a  number  of  cities  the  girls  have  given  successful  pageants  i 
that  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  entire  city.  Though  the  | 
emphasis  of  the  work  is  laid  on  activities  for  the  girls  alone  it  ] 
has  not  failed  to  recognize  the  need  of  normal  contact  ^ 
between  the  men  in  uniform  and  the  girls.  And  so  the  girls 
keep  open  house  at  the  club-rooms  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  give  parties  to  a  selected  group  of  men,  and  dances, 
all  of  which  are  carefully  chaperoned.  The  club  leaders  instill 
the  feeling  in  the  girls  that  they  are  hostesses  to  the  men  and 
try  to  put  that  position  on  a  high  plane  of  courtesy  and  gra- 
ciousness  but  not  of  familiarity.  They  try  to  give  the  girls  a 
feeling  of  civic  responsibility  for  the  kind  of  hospitality 
extended  to  the  men,  who  will  write  home  about  the  way  they 
are  treated.  Churches,  local  girls'  clubs  and  women's  organ- 
izations  also   provide   entertainments   for   the   girls    and    men. 

There  is  a  protective  side  to  the  program  for  girls'  work. 
At  the  rallies  inspirational  talks  are  given  to  show  the  girls  the 
need  for  high  standards  of  living  and  idealism.  Sometimes 
there  are  talks  on  the  need  of  modest  dressing,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities  a  series  of  lectures  have  been  given  to  girls  and 
women  on  social  hygiene.  The  work  of  the  protective  officers 
in  the  camp  cities  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
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nent  Division  of  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activ- 
ities. Many  cities  supply  colored  protective  workers  for  w^ork 
among  the  negro  girls  and  women.  Policewomen  are  employed 
where  needed  and  detention  homes  have  been  built  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  The  National  Travelers'  Aid  Society  has  assisted 
local  Travelers'  Aid  Societies  in  increasing  the  number  of 
workers  in  the  camp  cities,  in  enlarging  the  work  to  meet  the 
enlarged  need  and  in  increasing  its  efficiency.  A  large  number 
of  the  cities  have  engaged  additional  Travelers'  Aid  workers, 
these  being  paid  often  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, sometimes  by  the  local  society,  and  in  a  few  cases  in 
part  by  the  railroad  and  in  part  by  the  city.  Most  of  the  war 
camp  cities  now  supply  these  workers  so  that  girls  arriving 
there  are  met  at  the  railroad  station  and  receive  proper  care, 
in  some  cases  being  sent  back  home,  if  it  seems  wise. 

The  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  each  city  has  a 
sub-committee  on  work  for  girls  and  women,  under  which  the 
constructive  work  of  the  Patriotic  League  and  other  organiza- 
tions come.  The  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  has  rendered  invaluable  aid  in  sending 
special  workers  to  the  camp  cities  to  work  with  the  committee, 
acting  as  advisors,  studying  the  needs  and  applying  the  rem- 
edies. The  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  recently  made 
a  new  departure  in  its  work  for  girls.  An  assistant  community 
organizer,  a  woman,  has  been  sent  to  a  few  of  the  cities  to 
head  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  work  for  girls  and 
women,  to  centralize  the  work  and  to  reach  girls  hitherto  not 
included  in  any  organization.  The  work  of  the  woman  com- 
munity organizer  in  no  way  interferes  with  that  of  other  organ- 
izations but  does  make  for  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
the  agencies  engaged  in  girls'  work,  the  training  of  volunteers 
and  the  supplementing  of  the  work  which  is  already  being 
done. 

The  success  of  a  large  part  of  the  War  Camp 
Women  and  the      Community    Service    program    is    due    to    the 

War  Canxp  Com-  ^'  r  ^i  •  » 

cooperation  of  the  various  women  s  organiza- 

m  unity  ^  ° 

tions.  Local  clubs  have  given  up  their  art 
study  classes  and  bridge  parties  to  visit  the  men  in  the  base 
hospitals  or  to  serve  in  the  canteens.  They  have  given  money 
and  time  unstintingly.  The  larger  organizations  such  as  the 
National    League    for    Women's    Service    and    the    D.    A.    R. 
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have  devoted  large  sums  of  money  to  the  community  work  and 
have  adopted  a  national  war-time  program  of  service. 

Women's  organizations  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
war  camp  community  service  in  providing  entertainment  for 
men  in  uniform,  in  visiting  the  hospitals,  in  serving  as  chap- 
erons, in  entertaining  the  men  in  their  own  homes,  in  equipping 
and  maintaining  clubs  and  canteens. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
Acknowledgments  of  America  takes  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing its  gratitude  to  the  National  Board  of  I 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  State  Divisions  of  the  Council  of  National  ; 
Defense,  the  D.  A.  R.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Drama  League  of 
America,  the  National  League  for  Women's  Service,  the 
American  Library  Assn.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Salvation  Army, 
churches,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Jewish  Soci- 
eties, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  fraternal  organizations  and  hundreds  of 
local  clubs  and  societies  for  their  cooperation  in  carrying  out 
War  Camp  Community  Service  for  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  of  our  nation,  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  preparation 
of  our  fighting  forces. 


Missionaries  of  Liberty 

(Written  exclusively  for  Thb  Playground) 
John  Price  Jones,  Assistant  Director  in  Charge,  Press  Bureau 

Publicity  Department,   Liberty  Loan   Committee,   Second   Federal    Reserve 
District,  120  Broadway,  New  York 

With  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  Great  War,  American 
boys  and  girls  have  entered  into  a  rich  responsibility  of  service. 
The  readiness  with  which  they  have  accepted  this  responsibility 
and  transmuted  it  into  golden  privilege  has  been  one  of  the 
glories  disclosed  by  America  embattled. 

Sacrifices  have  been  made,  and  more  may  be  demanded. 
But  with  each  sacrifice  offered  by  its  youth,  the  life  of  the 
Republic  has  been  enriched  and  ennobled. 

It  has  been  written  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.     But  to  give  to  America  is  to  receive  more  than  any  of 
us  can  possibly  donate. 
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A  new  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds  is  now  offered.  Not 
1  little  of  the  success  of  this  issue  will  depend  on  the  boys  and 
^irls.  They  should  constitute  themselves  missionaries  of  Liberty. 
[n  every  home  they  should  tell  again  the  stories  they  have 
earned  from  American  history  of  sacrifices  made  by  those  whose 
nemories  must  be  forever  honored. 

Youth  is  the  period  of  grand  vision,  fine  enthusiasm,  hero- 
ivorship.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  these  gifts.  Apply  them,  use 
rhem  for  your  country.  Re-awaken  enthusiasm  among  your 
elders.  Remind  them  that  if  a  Nathan  Hale  could  welcome  death 
with  the  sole  regret  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his 
country,  surely  they  will  not  regret  the  few  more  dollars  that 
they  are  asked  to  lend  to  the  country  for  which  Nathan  Hale  died. 
If  they  say  they  have  done  all  that  is  possible  remind  them  of 
John  Paul  Jones  and  ask  if  it  would  not  be  more  glorious  to 
say  that  they  had  not  begun  to  fight  yet. 

Think  often  of  those  things  for  which  this  war  is  being 
waged.  Your  President  has  said  that  it  is  being  conducted  to 
make  the  world  free  for  democracy.  That  is  true,  but  there  are 
those  who  may  say  in  your  hearing  that  it  will  cost  so  many 
lives  that  it  should  be  ended.  Remember  then  that  this  is  a  war 
for  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord. 

"As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass;  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone, 
and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.  But  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  His  righteousness 
unto  children's  children,  to  such  as  keep  His  covenant,  and  to 
those  that  remember  His  commandments  to  do  them." 

That  is  what  we  fight  for;  that  is  what  men,  realizing  how 
little  are  their  lives  by  comparison,  are  ready  to  die  for. 

You  do  not  have  to  die  for  this  ideal,  but  there  is  a  sacred 
obligation  that  you  should  live  for  it  as  good  Americans.  Help 
America,  help  the  cause  of  righteousness  by  doing  all  in  your 
power  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds. 

How  they  Played  during  the  Patriotic 
Play  Week 

The  opening  of  playgrounds  and  play  centers  in  connection 
with  the  schools  has  been  one  of  the  chief  activities  of  the 
Recreation   Drive.     In   St.   Joseph,   Mo.,   ten   school  playgrounds 
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that  had  been  closed  for  two  years  on  account  of  lack  of  funds 
have  been  opened  for  the  summer.  They  are  being  financed  by 
private  subscription.  Teachers  of  some  playground  experience 
are  giving  their  services  in  exchange  for  very  small  salaries  and 
the  physical  supervisor  of  the  public  schools  has  volunteered  to 
act  as  director.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  Storytellers'  i 
League  are  working  at  the  playgrounds. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Woman's  Committee  in  cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  has  opened  four  new  play- 
grounds and  has  provided  supervisors  and  additional  equipment 
for  school  play  centers.  One  center  is  being  equipped  to  serve  as 
a  "permanent  monument  of  the  Children's  Year  work."  Outings 
to  parks  are  being  given  to  mothers  and  children  from  crowded  dis- 
tricts, j 

The   State  Child  Welfare   Committee   of   Wisconsin  has   ar-  ; 
ranged  for  institutions  to  be  held  throughout  the  state  for  training  | 
volunteer  playground  workers.     Mobile,  Ala.,  has  trained  volun-  j 
teers  for  playground  work.     The  Board  of  Education  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  provided  for  playground  instructors  during  the  coming  | 
year  at  twelve  city  schools.     In  Hastings,  Mich.,  the  city  council 
appropriated   a   sum  of   money   for   the   salary   of   a   playground 
instructor.     In    New   Orleans,    La.,    school-yards    were    open    for 
play  from  August  26  to  August  31,  the  week  before  the  Patriotic 
Play  Week.     Playgrounds  or  play  centers  have  been   opened   in 
Rockford,  111.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  and  Poplar  Bluff, 
Missouri. 

The  city  playground  supervisors  cooperated  with  the  child 
welfare  committees  to  make  Patriotic  Play  Week  a  success.  In 
Superior,  Wis.,  August  15  and  16  were  given  over  to  exhibitions 
of  playground  activities,  including  the  badge  tests.  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  children  from  the  various  playgrounds  of  the  city  and 
county  came  together  during  Patriotic  Play  Week  for  a  play 
festival.  The  colored  children  of  Nashville  also  celebrated  Play 
Week. 

Dallas,  Texas,  celebrated  Patriotic  Play  Week  during  the 
first  week  in  September  with  pageants,  games,  picnics,  water 
sports,  community  singing,  athletic  meets,  exhibits  and  speaking. 
New  Orleans  had  an  elaborate  celebration  of  Play  Week  with  a 
pageant,  a  flower  parade,  badge  tests,  kite  flying  contests,  folk 
dances  and  story  tellThg. 

Walla  Walla,   Wash.,  had  a   Patriotic   Play   Week,   securing 
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ic  cooperation  of  the  Sunday  Schools.  The  Utica,  N.  Y.,  week 
,;is  given  over  chiefly  to  demonstrations  of  the  activities  of  the 
r<4<-inizations  interested  in  young  people,  with  a  playground  field 
av,  and  a  united  field  day  in  which  all  organizations  joined,  and 
aily  "twilight  recreation."  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  and  Trenton, 
s'.  J.,  celebrated  Play  Week,  and  Poplar  Blufif,  Mo.,  Whitley 
Ounty,  Ind.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  staged 
ccrcational  activities  for  children  in  connection  with  county  fairs. 
1ic  Irene  Kaufifman  Settlement,  Pittsburgh,  has  recently  given  a 
pccial  patriotic  pageant  as  its  contribution  to  the  Recreation 
)rive. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  providing  free  movies  in  connection 
\ith  the  Recreation  Drive  and  is  organizing  informal  children's 
lioruses.  The  Children's  Year  committee  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is 
Iso  promoting  "sings."  Community  sings  are  being  held  ,in 
ichoolhouses  throughout  the  county  and  a  movement  is  under 
|vay  to  provide  phonographs  for  country  schools.  An  encamp- 
neiit  for  the  girls  of  the  canning  clubs  is  part  of  Dallas'  Recrea- 
ion  Drive.  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Salem,  N.  J.,  are  also  having 
onimunity  "sings."  MinneapoHs  is  exhibiting  a  "movie"  show- 
\w  the  recreational   activities   of   children. 


VIembers  of  National  Finance  Committee  War 
Camp  Community  Service 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 

A  man  is  known  by  his  works,  and  his  affiliations  betray  what 
;ort  of  man  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is.  In  addition  to  being 
I  member  of  the  National  Finance  Committee  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  he  is  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  of 
:he  General  Education  Board,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research,  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  and  of  the 
[nternational  Health  Commission. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  active  in  Sunday  school  and  philanthropic 
work,  but  he  is  also  an  extremely  practical  business  man,  and  is 
issociated  in  various  business  enterprises  with  his  father,  who 
endowed  many  of  the  philanthropic  institutions  in  which  Mr. 
Rocefeller,  Jr.,  is  interested. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  been  interested  from  its  inception  in, 
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War  Camp  Community  Service  and  rendered  invaluable  assistance 
to  its  first  financial  campaign.  It  was  not  until  he  inspected  the 
new  $22,000  soldiers'  club  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
in  Rockford,  111.,  last  June,  however,  that  he  vizualized  the  full  scope 
of  its  usefulness. 

"It  is  delightful,"  he  said,  after  his  visit.  "The  principle 
underlying  the  work  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
is  right.  It  is  bound  to  establish  closer  relations  in  the  community 
and  secure  cooperation  for  the  common  cause.  It  will  do  the 
community  good.  I  am  sure  every  soldier  will  appreciate  it  and 
it  ought  to  have  unbounded  success.  I  have  enjoyed  this  visit 
because  it  is  my  first  opportunity  to  see  the  actual  working  basis 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  which  I  have  been 
deeply  interested  from  the  beginning." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January 
29,  1874.  He  obtained  his  A.  B.  at  Brown  University  in  1897, 
and  married  Abby  Greene  Aldrich,  daughter  of  the  late  Senator 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich  in  1901.  His  reputation  in  this  country  is 
unique.  The  son  of  an  immensely  rich  father  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  great  corporation  which  has  been  subjected  to  violent 
attacks  from  many  sides,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  his  altruism 
or  his  sincere  desire  to  do  all  the  good  that  lay  within  his  power 
to  his  fellow  man. 

SAMUEL  MATHER 

Samuel  Mather,  member  of  the  National  Finance  Committee 
of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  found  time  in  the 
midst  of  a  busy  life  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
those  who  need  his  attention  and  his  assistance.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  and  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation. 

"The  reason  I  am  interested  in  War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice" he  said  recently,  "is  because  it  is  fundamental  work  for  the 
fighting  men  who  are  going  to  preserve  the  existence  of  this 
country  and  of  all  of  its  useful  activities,  of  your  actitivities,  of 
my  activities,  and  of  the  activities  of   everyone  in  this  country. 

"The  thing  which  will  win  this  war  is  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  are  fighting  it  for  us.  While  in  camp  and  on  duty  they  are 
constantly  stimulated  by  their  offtcers,  but  what  would  their  feel- 
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ings  be  if  they  encountered  nothing  but  indifference  when  they  are 
on  leave  from  camp  and  off  duty? 

"War  Camp  Community  Service  affords  an  opportunity  to 
every  citizen  of  this  country  to  show  our  soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  that  our  hearts  and  homes  and  purses  are  open  to  these 
men  who  are  willing  and  eager  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  necessary, 
for  everything  that  we  hold  most  dear." 

Born  in  Cleveland  on  July  13,  1851,  his  father  was  Samuel 
Livingston  Mather  and  his  mother  Georgiana  Pomeroy  Woolson. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleve- 
land.    Later  he  attended  St.  Mark's  School  at  Southboro,  Mass. 

His  business  life  has  been  most  active.  He  is  identified  with 
more  than  twenty-five  corporations  as  officer  or  director.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company.  Moreover  he  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  miners  and  dealers  in  iron  ore 
and  coal  and  manufacturers  of  pig  iron. 

On  October  19,  1881,  he  married  Miss  Flora  A.  Stone,  of 
Cleveland. 

THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE 

The  Right  Reverend  William  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  succeeded  Phillips  Brooks  in  1903  despite  a  most 
eloquent  plea  not  to  rob  Cambridge  of  the  rector  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  celebrated  by  Longfellow.  Since  that  day  his  work  as 
the  head  of  that  great  diocese  has  been  greater  and  more  varied 
than  even  his  friends  anticipated.  It  has  included,  in  1915,  his 
temporary  removal  to  New  York  City  to  raise  a  pension  fund  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  Episcopal  Clergy. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1850,  he  came  of  a  line  of  merchants. 
His  father  was  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  eminent  in  Boston  commercial 
circles  and  influential  in  the  early  history  of  Kansas.  The  city  of 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  took 
their  names  from  him.  His  grandfather  was  Amos  Lawrence 
who,  with  his  brothers,  gave  the  family  name  to  Lawrence,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  mother,  born  an  Appleton,  was  the  daughter  of 
another  great  Boston  merchant  and  politician. 

Bishop  Lawrence  was  graduated  from  Harvard  with  the 
class  of  1871  in  which  were  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  William 
E.    Story    and    Charles    J.    Bonaparte.     He    received    his    divinity 
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degree  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  in  75 
and  became  assistant  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Here  began  his  keen  interest  in  humanity.  No  parish  of  the 
wealthy  was  his,  but  hard,  continuous  work  among  the  mill  opera- 
tives. They  were  more  than  his  parishioners,  they  were  his 
friends  and  he  was  as  popular  among  them  as,  later  on,  he  was 
with  the  cultured  people  of  St.  John's  Chapel.  In  1874  he  married 
Miss  Julia  Cunningham,  in  1884  he  became  Professor  of  Homilet- 
ics  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  and  in  1888  Vice  Dean 
and  then  Dean.  In  1889  he  was  made  preacher  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. A  writer,  summing  up  his  career  once  wrote:  "In  social 
relations  he  is  a  thorough  democrat  equally  at  home  upon  an 
Admiral's  flagship  or  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor." 

The  Bishop  has  said  he  is  not  a  money  raiser,  but  his  friends 
say  that  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Harvard  he  raised 
$2,250,000  for  that  institution.  He  became  acting  President  of 
Wellesley  College  and  within  a  week  occurred  the  great  fire 
there.  The  sum  of  $2,000,000  was  needed  and  he  gave  himself 
ten  months  in  which  to  raise  it.  At  1 1  p.  m  of  the  last  night 
there  was  a  considerable  shortage  but  in  the  morning's  mail  there 
was  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  more  than  the  amount. 

His  war  activities  have  been  both  varied  and  effective.  Be- 
sides being  a  member  of  the  National  Finance  Committee  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  he  became  chairman  of  the  War 
Fund  Commission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  which  raised  $600,000 
for  work  with  the  troops  this  year,  and  started  a  campaign  among 
churches  of  all  denominations  to  provide  chaplains  of  regiments 
called  into  service  with  units  consisting  of  a  motor  truck,  a  bis^ 
tent  and  a  motion-picture  machine. 

EX-SENATOR  W.  MURRAY  CRANE 

Politics  and  finance  occupied  most  of  the  hours  in  the  busy 
life  of  Ex-Senator  W.  Murray  Crane  of  Massachusetts  unti 
he  transferred  part  of  his  financial  activities  to  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Natonal  Finance, 
Committee  of  which  Ex-Governor  Myron  T.  Herrick  is  chairman. 

Senator  Crane  has,  with  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  which  during  those  years  was  equivalent  to  guiding 
the  destinies  of  the  state  itself.     His  political  life  began  in  189/ 
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when  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor.  This  position  he  filled 
for  two  years. 

One  year  later  he  became  Governor,  holding  office  until  1902. 
Qn  October  12,  1904,,  his  successor  appointed  him  United  States 
Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  George  F.  Hoar; 
at  the  succeeding  election  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  three  years 
remaining  of  Senator  Hoar's  term.  In  1907  he  was  elected  for 
the  full  six-year  term  and  upon  its  expiration  in  1913  he  an- 
nounced his  permanent  retirement  from  active  politics. 

Senator  Crane  has  long  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
National  Council  of  the  Republican  Party.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  from  1892  to  1900  and  again 
from  1904  to  1916.  He  was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  National 
Conventions  of  1892,  1896,  1904  and  1908. 

Senator  Crane  was  born  at  Dalton,  Mass.,  on  April  23,  1853, 
and  he  still  makes  his  home  there.  His  father  was  Zenas  Mar- 
shall Crane  and  his  mother  Miss  Louise  Laflin.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Williston  Seminary.  In  1897  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  WiUiams  College  and 
Harvard  made  him  LL.  D.  in  1903. 

CHARLES  DYER  NORTON 

Charles  Dyer  Norton,  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
in  New  York,  is  a  member  of  the  National  Finance  Committee  of 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service  because  this  work  is  in  line  with 
everything  else  that  he  has  undertaken  in  his  extremely  busy  life. 

He  was  born  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  March  12,  1871,  and  obtained 
his  A.  B.  at  Amherst  in  1893.  Many  other  men  have  accomplished 
this  feat,  but  comparatively  few  have  done  so  on  money  earned  by 
themselves  as  Mr.  Norton  did.  He  made  the  money  to  complete 
his  education  by  going  into  the  insurance  business  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen. 

After  working  in  the  editorial  department  of  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine for  a  short  period,  Mr.  Norton  had  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  health  until  he  joined  the  forces  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Chicago  in  1895.  There  he 
quickly  won  his  way  to  the  position  of  General  Manager  at  a  salary 
of  $50,000  a  year. 

In  1909,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Franklin  MacVeagh  asked 
Mr.  Norton  to  become  his  assistant  at  a  salary  of  $4,500  a  year  be- 
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use  he  knew  what  sort  of  man  Mr.  Norton  was.  The  offer  was 
romptly  accepted  at  a  loss  in  salary  to  him  of  $45,500  a  year,  but 
gain  to  the  country  as  he  saved  a  full  two  million  dollars  his  first 
ear  of  service  for  the  Department  of  Fiscal  Bureaus. 

His  next  step  in  the  public  service  was  to  become  secretary  to 
resident  Taft,  which  office  he  held  during  the  years  1910  and 
911.  He  then  accepted  his  present  position  as  vice-president  of 
le  First  National  Bank.  His  duties  as  vice-president  of  this  in- 
titution,  however,  are  not  the  measure  of  his  work  and  responsi- 
lilities.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
"irst  Security  Company,  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  the  Bald- 
vin  Locomotive  Works,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company, 
viontgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the  Adams  Express  Company,  and  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Coal  Company,  as  well  as 
rustee  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  American  Academy  in 
^ome  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

With  all  these  multifarious  duties  Mr.  Norton  has  found  time 
Ilo  devote  part  of  his  brains  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of  War 
Camp  Community  Service  because  he  believes  that  the  work  which 
t  is  doing  for  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  this  country  is 
not  only  fundamental  but  essential  for  creating  and  maintaining 
among  them  the  morale  which  is  going  to  win  the  war. 

BEN  B.  LINDSEY  : 

Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  who  has  presided  over  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Denver,  Colorado,  for  eighteen  years,  recently  returned 
to  this  country  from  England  where  he  had  spent  several  months 
at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Information  and  of 
local  organizations  concerned  in  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of 
young  men  both  during  the  war  and  thereafter.  In  referring  to 
his  experiences  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Judge  Lindsey 
s])oke  feelingly  of  the  insight  his  visit  had  given  him  into  condi- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  the  war  and  especially  of  the 
influence  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  caring  for  the  men 
in  service  after  they  had  left  their  homes  and  in  bidd'ng  them 
<  .od-speed  on  their  trip  across  the  ocean. 

"The  fine  spirit  and  the  wholesome  life  of  these  young  men," 
said  the  Judge,  "as  well  as  their  disposition  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tions besetting  them  in  a  foreign  land,  are  undoubtedly  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  lasting  influence  of  the  hospitality  extended 
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o  ihem  in  the  towns,  ndar  their  camps  and  especially  to  the 
xcellent  care  of  War  Canip  Community  Service  both  at  home 
nd  at  or  near  their  port  of  embarkation. 

"My  years  of  service  on  the  bench  in  so  directing  youths  that 
hev  want  to  become  good  men  and  useful  citizens  have  given  me, 
am  confident,  a  clear  understanding  of  them.  And  1  want  to 
av  that  not  once,  in  England  or  in  the  trenches  in  France,  have  I 
cell  among  our  men  any  sign  of  'mollycoddling'  by  the  home  folks 
r  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  j 

"On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  nothing  but  universal  evidence 
f  line  character.  The  boys  over  there  are  more  cheerful  and  are 
L'tter  all-round  soldiers  from  every  angle — especially  that  of'  man- 
mess,  because  of  the  work  done  for  them  by  the  War  Camp 
Tcniimunity  Service.  That  service  has  made  all  this  possible  and 
vithout  it  we  should  have  had  a  very  different  kind  of  soldier." 

Judge  Lindsey  was  elected  to  the  bench  on  January  7^,  1901. 
!)ir.cc  then  he  has  been  reelected  eleven  times  and  on  each  occa- 
ion  received  both  the  biggest  vote  and  the  largest  majority  at  the 
■lection.  Since  he  became  Judge,  he  has  written  one  hundred  and 
our  separate  items  into  the  Colorado  laws  dealing  almost  ex- 
:lusively  with  the  protect'on  of  women,  children  and  youths. 
Many  of  these  have  been  adopted  in  other  states  and  abroad. 

The  Judge  was  born  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  on  November 
25th,  1869.  His  father  was  Landy  Temstall  L  ndsey  and  his 
nother.  Miss  Letitia  Anna  Barr.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
ichoo's  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1894.  On  December  20th,  1913, 
le  married  Miss  Henrietta  Brevoort,  of  Detroit.  He  is  the  author 
)f  Problems  of  the  Children,  The  Beast  and  the  Jungle  and  The 
Rule  of  Plutocracy  in  Colorado. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  CHILD'S  FOOD  GARDEN 

By  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick.  Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Price,  forty-eight  cents 
This  small  book  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  telling  the  story 
very  simply  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child.  It  could  well  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  children  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  or  those  of 
any  age  whose  knowledge  of  gardening  is  elementary  for  it  begins  at 
the  beginning. 
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Just  Published 

AMERICAN 
COUNTRY-DANCES 

VOLUME   I 

Edited  by 

ELIZABETH   BURCHENAL 

Price  $1.50  net,  no  discount 

T^EACHERS  will  welcome  this  new  volume  on  American 
*    folk-dancing.    It  contains  28  "con tra-dances"  collected 
largely  from  the  New  England  States,  and  is  a  splendid  com- 
panion to  Miss  Burchenal's  other  volumes  on  folk-dancing. 

It  is  a  volume  that  every  American  interested  in  folk- 
dancing  ought  to  examine  and  utilize. 

Send  for  leaflet  containing  specimen 
pages  from  Miss  Burchenal's  works 

3  E.  43rd  St.,  G.  SCHIRMER,  New  York 
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The  Victrola  in  use  at  School  No.  25,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUSIC  is  the  one  great  universal  language  understood,  loved  and  used 
by  every  Nation  engaged  in  the  great  struggle— friend  and  foe. 

MUSIC  is  the  greatest  single  factor  which  will  soonest  heal  the  wounds 
of  strife  and  bring  the  whole  world  into  a  new  relation  of  real  brotherhood. 

The  schools  of  all  Nations,  but  especially  those  of  free  America,  must 
teach  the  new  lesson  of  "Each  for  All,  and  All  for  Each" — and  MUSIC, 
the  common  tone  in  the  new  harmony  of  Nations,  is  more  valuable  than  text 
or  sermon,  bell  or  book,  treaty  or  diplomacy  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  all  our 
citizens,  old  or  new,  and  helping  all  to  sing  a  mighty  paean  of  praise  for 
our  great  Nation. 

Let  the  children  sing  for  the  Victory  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World." 

The  Government  has  made  MUSIC  an  integral  part  of  all  Student  Army ' 
Training  Schools.     The  66  selected  songs  are  nearly  all  on  Victor  Records. 

Do  your  children  know  them  ? 

The  VICTOR  will  bring  all  the    songs    of    America 
aod  her  Allies,  and    all    the   old   beautiful  music  of  all 
lands  right  into  the  school  rooms,"  the  seed  beds  of  our 
future  democracy. 

Are  the  children  in  YOUR  School  receiving  this 
training  for  life?     If  not,  why  not? 

For  full  information  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

** Everything  for  the  Playground** 

Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  3 

HILL-STANDARD   CO. 

1216  Fun-Ful  Ave.  Anderson,   Indiana 


Raise    Liberty    Dollars 

by   giving   an  Entertainment 

Our  Help-U  Catalog  of 

Patriotic  Plays,  Drills,  Pageants, 
Songs,  etc.,   sent  Free! 

Here  are  some  of  our  Specials — 

Somewhere  in  France  25c 

Spirit  of  Democracy  25c 

Captain  Anne  of  the  Red  Cross  25c 

For  Freedom's  Sake  25c 

She  Wears  a  Cross  Upon  Her  Sleeve  (.°ong)     25c 
Little  Soldier  and  the  Red  Cross  Maid  (.song)  25c 

ELDRIDGE  ENTERTAINMENT  HOUSE 

"The  House  That  Helps" 

Franklin,  0.,  also 

Denver,  Colo.,  300  International  Trust  BIdg. 


New  Haven  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics 

The  Reconstruction  period  now  setting  in 
will  make  young  men  and  women  look  for 
a  permanent  profession.  Physical  training 
is  such  a  one.  This  school  will  receive  in 
January  and  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
second  term,  February  first,  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  into  its  Junior  class. 
Work  lost  can  be  made  up  during  course 
and  in  summer  session. 

Write  to 

NEW   HAVEN   NORMAL 

SCHOOL   OF   GYMNASTICS 

1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Happenings  in  the  Field 


'JMie  call  for  delicacies  for  sol- 
ers      ill      with      influenza      in 

rii^htstown,  New  Jersey,  was 
isw  ered  by  volunteer  contribu- 
)n. — no  drafting  was  neces- 
iry.  Fifteen  thousand  glasses 
i  jellies,  three  thousand  baskets 
:  fruit — gallons  of  hot  chicken 
•oth,  were  sent  in  to  help  the 
en  recover. 

Quarantine  in  Allentown  isn't 
)  hard  to  bear  when  W.  C.  C.  S. 
reaks  the  monotony  with  de- 
ghtful  \audeville  '  entertain- 
lents.  A  special  entertainment 
t  Camp  Crane  for  quarantined 
len  helped  probably  as  much  as 
nything  else  to  ward  off  sick- 
ess — at  any  rate,  the  men  high- 
''  appreciated  this  opportune  di- 
ersion. 

A  serenade  by  Sousa's  Band 
oes  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many 
f  us ;  but  this  sign  of  apprecia- 
on  was  given  W.  C.  C.  S. 
'orkers  in  Baltimore  by  the  mu- 
icians  after  they  were  enter- 
lined  for  luncheon  and  dinner 
t  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  Hotel.  The 
land  was  playing  in  the  city  in 


the  interest  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Campaign. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  club 
rooms  that  will  be  placed  mid- 
way between  Fort  Banks  and 
Fort  Heath  near  Winthrop, 
Massachusetts.  W.  C.  C.  S.  will 
be  responsible  for  the  activities 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  who 
may  be  sent  to  the  Fort  Banks 
hospital.  Since  these  are  promi- 
nent forts,  the  work  started  here 
now  may  be  maintained  after 
the   war. 

A  unique  concert  to  inspire 
the  sick  and  the  not-so-sick  was 
planned  by  the  Waynesboro 
Band.  A  sort  of  bass  choir 
composed  of  the  bass  instru- 
ments was  formed  and  on  a  high 
knoll  from  which  the  sounds 
would  carry  the  band  played  sa- 
cred music,  national  airs  and 
camp  songs. 

Two/  units  are  set  aside  in 
New  York  City  expressly  for 
French  soldiers,  although  of 
course  they  are  welcomed  at  ev- 
ery other  club.     But  these  have 
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French  names — the  "Rendez- 
vous des  Poilus"  and  the  "Cer- 
cle  Lafayette" — and  are  perhaps 
more  attractive  to  our  French  al- 
Hes  on  that  account. 

British,  as  well  as  Americans, 
are  recipients  of  favors  and  ser- 
vices from  the  Officers'  Depart- 
ment. Through  this  department, 
entrance  to  the  most  exclusive 
clubs  may  be  gained  with  a  card 
of  introduction;  the  privilege  of 
one-half  rate  in  the  most  promi- 
nent hotels  is  given  through  this 
and  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  card,  and  al- 
so golf  and  tennis  privileges. 

Influenza  throughout  the 
camps  in  the  country  has  given 
W.  C.  C.  S.  opportunity  to  do 
even  more  helpful  and  kindly 
work.  In  Wrightstown,  New 
Jersey,  every  member  of  the 
staff  has  given  his  entire  time  to 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
sick.  The  Club  House  has  been 
filled  with  cots  for  the  sick. 

It  has  been  found  many  a 
time  that  the  good  that  men  do 
is  not  so  often  ''interred  with 
their  bones,"  for  knowledge 
of  actual  good  accomplished 
prompts  men  to  speak  of  it  to 
their  fellows.  So  it  is  in  Balti- 
more with  respect  to  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.  Twenty-five  business 
men,  members  of  the  Advertising 
Club,  who  have  been  serving  in 
the  W.  C.  C.  S.  Hotel  four  hours 
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a  week,  and  have  thus  acquire 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  ih 
good  accomplished  by  W.  Cj 
C.  S.,  have  volunteered  to  speaJi 
in  the  various  churches  oil 
Community   Service. 

In  Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  Sii:' < 
Cusamano  has  asked  W.  C.  ( 
for  aid  in  increasing  the  mo: 
of  the  Italians  and  plans  are  be| 
ing  made  to  have  the  Italian  sol! 
diers   put   on   plays   written  irj 
Italian    at    the   theatres    in   tb 
towns  adjacent  to  the  camp. 

At  the  request  of  the  Y.  M 
C.  A.  and  K.  of  C,  the  Rochestei 
W.  C.  C.  S.  provided  full  equip 
ment  for  a  football  team  among 
the  soldiers. 

Seven  hundred  cardboard 
mats  bearing  the  W.  C.  C.  S.j 
seal  were  distributed  to  the  sick: 
men  at  the  base  hospital  at  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky.  They  servec 
the  purpose  of  supporting  writ- 
ing  material. 

The  services  of  the  staff  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  W.  C.  C.  S. 
and  all  the  cars  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  relatives  of 
sick  men  at  camp. 

Assistance  for  the  sick  men 
at  camp  and  their  relatives  was 
given  systematically  in  Batde 
Creek,  Michigan,  by  W.  C.  C.  S. 
The  ward  and  bed  of  the  strick- 
en soldier  was  located  before  the 
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;s  to  his  relatives  was  issued; 
;eping  accommodations  were 
und     for     visiting     families; 

isportation  was  organized  and 

trains  were  met. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  shows  a 
e  spirit  toward  W.  C.  C.  S. 
d  the  soldiers.  The  Mayor  told 
em  the  Keys  of  the  City  were 
eirs;  and  tailors  have  offered 
press  and  clean  the  men's 
3thes  free  of  charge. 

The  San  Francisco  office  is 
[)w  giving  out(  approximately 
ve  thousand  theatre  passes  a 
eek  to  soldiers  and  sailors. 

An  old  clock,  standing  on  a 

elve-foot  pedestal,  which  had 

►t    been    wound    for    a    year, 

•oved  to  be  an  admirable  agen- 

for  W.  C.  C.  S.  publicity  in 

.ustin,  Texas.  The  W.  C.  C.  S. 

iblem  was  painted  on  the  face, 

ith  dots  in  the  outer  edge  of 

he   red   circle   to    indicate   the 

LOur    spaces.    Underneath    the 

lial  the  words,  "Welcome,  Sol- 

lier,"  and  a  hand  pointing  to 

he  entrance  of  the  building,  is 

in  invitation  that  the  soldier  will 

)robably  take  advantage  of.  The 

lock  will  be  kept  in  order  by  a 

ocal  firm. 

Blotters  with  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
nsignia  stamped  on  them  have 
Deen  placed  in  the  hotels  and 
railroad  stations  in  Fort  Worth, 


Texas,  and  in  the  "Y"  huts  and 
K.  of  C.  shacks  at  the  camps. 
These  blotters  have  been  sent  to 
Dallas,  Waco,  San  Antonio,  Wi- 
chita Falls  and  Lawton  for  dis- 
tribution. 

The  camps  near  Fort  Worth 
are  not  going  to  let  the  football 
season  pass  unnoticed.  An  in- 
terfield  league  has  been  started 
and  W.  C.  C.  S.  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  use  of  Panther 
Park  and  the  Amphitheatre 
seats. 

The  "Every  Dog  Has  His 
Day"  principle  applies  to  organi- 
zations and  parades  nowadays. 
In  Sacramento,  when  the  Wo- 
men War  Workers  paraded,  the 
hostesses  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Club  appeared  dressed 
in  the  Hoover  uniform  and  car- 
ried a  sign  advertising  the  club. 

All  W.  C.  C.  S.  activities  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas  during  the 
epidemic  were  directed  toward 
assisting  the  city  and  military  au- 
thorities. Automobiles  were  fur- 
nished to  headquarters,  workers 
were  placed  in  the  depots  to  care 
for  the  incoming  relatives,  and 
with  the  Square  Deal  Associa- 
tion, the  organization  assisted  in 
the  regulation  of  jitney  service. 

Daily  community  sings  were  ^ 
inaugurated  in  seven  of  the  large    rV. 
local  dry  goods   stores  in  San 
Francisco. 
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Relatives  of  the  sick  men  at 
camp  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
were  pleasantly  surprised  and 
gratified  to  find,  upon  arrival  in 
the  city,  that  cars  were  waiting 
to  take  them  out  to  the  camp. 
This  was  done  by  the  emergency 
motor  corps,  organized  to  as- 
sist W.  C.  C.  S.  and  women 
drove  the  motors  two  and  a  half 
days  a  week,  free  of  charge  to 
these  visiting  relatives. 

Women  of  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  joined  the  force 
of  nurses  in  the  fight  against  in- 
fluenza. 

In  addition  to  sending  nurses, 
the  Alexandria  W.  C.  C.  S.  ob- 
tained blankets,  gave  personal 
advice  concerning  the  disease 
and  its  treatment,  and  secured 
information  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sick  men  for  relatives 
at  home;  also  assisted  in  the 
raising  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  maintenance  of  tempor- 
ary hospitals. 

If  a  colored  person  of  Alexan- 
dria has  a  relative  in  the  army 
or  navy,  he  can  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Blue  Star  Committee. 
He  pays  dues  of  five  cents  a 
month  and  thus  contributes  to- 
ward the  canteen  for  the  colored 
soldiers.  Latest  reports  record 
not  only  a  membership,  but  an 
enthusiastic  membership,  of  fif- 
ty. 
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Meals  in  Atlanta,  Georgis 
that  would  otherwise  be  seventy 
five  cents  are  given  the  soldier; 
for  thirty-five  cents  since  th 
ladies  of  the  Home  Entertain; 
ment  Committee  have  take;! 
charge  of  the  new  canteen.  On| 
of  the  members  pays  the  rent! 
the  others  act  as  waitresses,  S'i 
meals  are  served  at  cost  price,  i 

The  railroad  authorities  ii 
Hattiesburg,  Mississippi,  cooper 
ating  with  W.  C.  C.  S.  hav 
cleared  the  station  of  undesira 
ble  loungers  and  installed  a  mai( 
to  call  the  trains. 

The  Key  West  W.  C.  C.  S.  se 
cured  fifteen  hundred  dollar  j 
worth  of  theatre  tickets  for  tbi 
soldiers. 

I 

Information  Bureaus  are  calle<^ 
upon  to  arrange  all  manner  o 
difficulties,  and  no  one  know; 
what  the  next  day  may  bring 
In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  { 
journey  was  so  arranged  for  i 
soldier  that  he  could  save  twen- 
ty hours  of  traveling  for  hi; 
furlough;  and  an  old  man,  tak- 
ing his  son  home,  was  gratefu 
for  a  sack  in  which  to  carr] 
home  his  son's  effects. 

The  thirty-eight  men  from  the 
Gity  of  Savannah,  coaling  in 
Southport,  North  Carolina,  whc 
were  entertained  one  evening  a1 
the     Army     and     Navy     Clul 
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meed,  played  pool  and  bowled, 
id  went  on  their  way  rejoic- 

Possibly  there  are  no  Tom  Saw- 
ers  in  Arcadia,  Florida,  for 
ainting  and  whitewashing  held 
0  terrors  for  the  boys  of  this 
Dwn.  When  the  dearth  of 
workmen,  due  to  the  epidemic, 
elayed  proceedings  in  the  re- 
lodeling  of  the  Old  Post  Office 
uilding  into  a  community 
ouse,  some  of  the  high  school 
loys  assisted  in  kalsomining 
iralls,  painting  woodwork,  and 
taining  the  floors. 

In  Augusta,  Georgia,  all  com- 
)laints  on  the  part  of  soldiers 
igainst  business  men  will  in  fu- 
:ure  be  referred  to  a  board  cre- 
ited  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
3^ating  and  adjusting  all  claims  of 
serious  overcharge.  The  unique 
feature  of  this  system  is  that 
the  company  commanders  will 
take  charge  of  investigating  the 
lesser  offenses,  thus  giving  the 
board  influence  through  military 
sanction. 

The  Advertising  Club  of  Bal- 
timore, which  has  pledged  its 
support  to  W.  C.  C.  S.,  provides 
slips  for  business  houses  to  in- 
sert in  all  their  bills  and  pack- 
ages. Such  queries  as,  "Are  you 
doing  your  part  to  make  the  men 
in  uniform  contented  while 
liere?"      and  "Have  you  had  a 


soldier  out  to  dinner?"  in  coua- 
bination  with  the  W.  C.  C.  II. 
seal  on  the  slips,  are  potent  re- 
minders. 

"When  is  a  truck  not  a 
truck?"  In  Rochester  the  an- 
swer would  be,  "When  it's  a  can- 
teen." For  here,  one  of  the  fin- 
est residences,  surrounded  by  al- 
most three  acres  of  lawn  and  or- 
chard, has  been  turned  into  a 
place  of  rest  and  refreshment  for 
the  soldier  truck  driver,  and  is 
called  the  "Truck  Canteen."  The 
hostess  is  there  in  person  to  wel- 
come the  boys  and  to  give  them 
the  freedom  of  the  place. 

Patriotic  jitneys  in  Atlantic 
City!  The  Boy  Scouts  distribu- 
ted automobile  pasters  during 
one  week  and  the  jitney  chaf- 
feurs  are  making  use  of  them — 
sacrificing  a  fare  for  every  man 
in  uniform  carried. 

Unexpected  soldiers  from 
Camp  Dix  as  guests  over  the 
week  end,  even  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  in  no  way  discon- 
certed the  Atlantic  City  W.  C. 
C.  S.  household  arrangements. 
Plans  were  hastily  made;  exten- 
sion of  passes  for  all  piers  and 
bathing  places  secured;  Rotar- 
ians  agreed  to  act  as  guides — 
and  Atlantic  City  was  made  very 
attractive  to  these  boys,  who 
were  originally  from  Camp  Co- 
dy. 
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Two  hundred  sixty- four  dol- 
lars and  fifty-five  cents  was  col- 
lected for  W.  C.  C.  S.  during  the 
ascent  by  the  "Human  Fly"  of 
the  side  of  the  Traymore  Hotel 
in  Atlantic  City. 

Allentown,  Penn.,  has  a  Wo- 
men's Home  Guard,  formed  un- 
der W.C.C.  S.  leadership  with 
the  cooperation  of  Y.  W.  C.  A, 
Their  perfect  discipline  on  pa- 
rade attracted  very  favorable  at- 
tention. This  proved  effective 
publicity,  for  a  few  days  later 
two  companies  were  formed 
composed  of  employees  of  one 
of  the  large  shops  in  the  town. 

Entertainment  in  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.,  does  not  lag.  Over  two 
thousand  soldiers  dined  at  the 
Ankokas  Club  during  the  month. 

Perhaps  it's  the  six  fireplaces 
in  the  fine  old  house  in  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  where  the  club  has 
its  quarters,  that  attract  so  many 
soldiers.  At  any  rate,  the  men 
come  and  stay — one  Sunday,  one 
hundred  thirty-seven  men  spent 
the  entire  day. 

The  Liberty  Sings  in  Gettys- 
burg are  not  only  growing  in  at- 
tendance but  are  promoting  so- 
ciability among  the  people  of  the 
town. 

"Keep  -  up  -  to  -  the  -  min- 
ute" seems  to  be  the  watchword 
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of  the  Bureau  on  the  Commor 
in  Boston.  At  nine  o'clock  everj 
evening  and  every  half  houii! 
thereafter  every  service  club  ii; 
the  city  is  to  telephone  regard 
ing  the  state  of  its  accommoda 
tions. 

War  Service  Day  was  also  co- 
operation day  in  Boston,  for  all 
the  military  and  social  organiza- 
tions combined  with  W.  C.  C.  S 
to  make  the  event  a  success  in  the 
Harvard  Stadium.     Forty  thou-, 
sand    spectators    especially    en-i 
joyed  the  highly  original  and  ex- 
citing Ben  Hur  race  of  toboggans 
drawn  by  squads  of  ten  soldiers! 
each,  and  driven  by  thoroughly; 
American,  khaki-clad  Ben  Hurs. 

W.  C.  C.  S.  distributed  seven 
hundred  fifty  Square  Deal  cards 
in  Portland,  Me. — a  very  liberal 
representation. 

"Sing,  and  the  world  sings 
with  you"  is  an  adaptation  that 
applies  to  many  War  Camp  Com- 
munity cities.  Allentown  com- 
munity singing  has  enlisted  the 
services  of  four  choirs,  four  sing- 
ing societies,  the  employees  of  a 
store  and  of  a  factory,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  participation  of  most 
of  the  townspeople. 

Publishers  in  Rockford,  111., 
have  authorized  local  distributors 
to  turn  over  the  unsold  copies  of 
magazines  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  The 
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V.  C.  C.  S.  receipt,  given  in  lieu 
c  the  covers,  heretofore  torn  off, 
(titles  the  distributor  to  credit 
ir  the  magazines. 

The  St.  Louis  public  evidently 
:)preciates  W.  C.  C.  S.  manage- 
ent  of  athletic  activities  in 
wn.  In  response  to  many  re- 
aests,  W.  C.  C.  S.  has  appointed 
committee  which  will  develop  a 
ommunity  Bowling  Tourna- 
ent.  A  committee  has  also  been 
)pointed  for  basket  ball,  soccer 
id  other  winter  sports. 

In  St.  Paul,  W.  C.  C.S.  is  plan- 
ing for  various  classes  at  the 
ublic  schools  looking  toward  re- 
)nstruction  work,  particularly 
Tiong  the  soldiers  at  the  Fort, 
lay  modeling,  basketry,  Sloyd 
nd  the  making  of  toys  will  be 
iken  up. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  June- 
ion  City  approves  of  a  move- 
lent  to  open  the  theatres  of  the 
ity  free  to  the  soldiers  on  Sun- 
lay  afternoons. 

The  War  Angelus  in  Junction 
'ity  called  one's  thoughts  to 
►rayer  for  victory.  The  W.  C. 
X  S.,  secretary  secured  consent 
if  the  Mayor  to  give  orders  for 
he  siren  whistle  to  blow  at  the 
pening  and  closing  of  the  mo- 
lent  of  meditation  and  prayer 
or  the  success  of  our  armies  on 


land  and  sea  and  for  ultimate  vic- 
tory. 

The  Soldiers'  Club  in  Kalma- 
zoo  is  benefiting  from  the  gener- 
osity of  citizens.  Pianola  and 
phonograph  music  has  been  do- 
nated, and  recently,  a  local  news 
agency  has  been  giving  six  news- 
papers daily,  and  Collier's,  The 
Argosy,  The  Litera/ry  Digest, 
and  one  short  story  magazine 
every  week. 

W.  C.  C.  S.  in  Mt.  Clemens 
helped  celebrate  Macomb  County 
Day.  A  lively  and  interesting 
program  was  planned,  a  parade 
with  floats  being  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  day's  entertain- 
ment. Soldiers  were  admitted 
free  to  all  places  of  amusement. 

A  community  sing  seems  to  be 
the  popular  starting  place  for  all 
movements  and  meetings  these 
days.  In  Omaha  the  forty-five 
hundred  people  who  attended  the 
mass  meeting  for  girls  sang 
themselves  into  enthusiasm  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  song  lead- 
er, accompanied  by  an  orchestra. 
The  meeting  opened  the  big  fall 
campaign  for  the  organization  of 
girls  in  the  Patriotic  League. 

Applications  placed  in  the  pay 
envelopes  of  the  men  at  the  Rock 
Island  arsenal  brought  an  in- 
crease in  the  membership  of  the 
Davenport  Club  and  Rock  Island 
Club. 
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It  was  W.  CCS.  optimism 
that  helped  the  football  team  of 
the  Fifth  Battalion  in  Rock  Is- 
land. They  had  no  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment.  The 
W.  C  C  S.  furnished  them  with 
the  necessary  paraphernaHa 
which  will  be  paid  for  later  from 
the  admittance  fees  to  the  games. 

Another  big  sing!  In  Denver, 
the  W.  C  C  S.  is  preparing  to 
welcome  a  crowd  of  twenty-five 
thousand ;  the  music  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Shriners'  Band, 
singing  led  by  the  Municipal 
Chorus,  Elks'  Quartette  and  Glee 
Club. 


m 


A  second  edition  of  sixty  thou- 
sand copies  of  Patriotic  Liberty 
Slings  is  being  issued  by  W.  C 
C  S.  These  sheets  were  donated 
by  the  Denver  Times. 

They  greeted  the  boys  with  a 
rousing  cheer  in  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  when  they  arrived  in 
town.  The  W.  C.  C  S.  with  a 
band  and  automobiles  for  the  of- 
ficers, escorted  the  men  to  the 
barracks  and  every  man  in  the 
detachment  then  received  an  in- 
vitation to  Sunday  supper.  In 
the  evening  the  United  Chorus 
of  the  city  gave  the  soldiers  a 
splendid  song  service. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution 
of  more  than  one  thousand  free 
tickets  by  the  W.  C  C.  S.  of  De- 
troit to  the  soldiers  for  thea- 
tre performances,  arrangements 
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were  made  for  three  hund 
men  to  attend  a  special  prod 
tion  of  Hearts  of  the  World. 

A    special    music    commit 
formed    by    the   W.  C  C  S. 
Chillicothe,     composed     of 
leading       musicians       of 
town,  will  direct  a  Choral  Un 
of  trained  singers  which  will 
coordinated  later  with  a  cho: 
from   camp.     Several   progra 
will  be  presented  and  the  fin 
will  be  a  great  W.  C  C.  S.  ce 
bration  at  the  Community  Hoi 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

A  constant  reminder  of  W. 
C  S.  clubs  in  Columbus,  Chi 
cothe,  Cincinnatti  and  Dayton 
given  the  soldiers  by  means  , 
the  passes  which  the  W.  C.  C. 
had  printed  and  sent  to  Divisi 
Headquarters,  —  one  hundi 
thousand  in  all.  On  the  back 
every  pass  is  the  red  circle  w: 
directions  for  reaching  the  VJ 
ious  soldiers'  clubs. 

All  the  churches  of  Cincinn 
have  united  to  offer  all  their  i 
ciHties  to  W.  C  C  S.  for  the  € 
tertainment  of  the  soldiers. 

When,  recently,  there  came 
call  from  Camp  Sherman  Red 
mation  Department  to  the  W. 
C.  S.  for  assistance  in  mendi: 
garments — about  fourteen  tho 
sand— W.  C.  C  S.  sent  out  ; 
appeal  by  personal  letter  to  t 
women  of  Chillicothe.  A  men 
ing  unit   was    formed,   and  t 
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liiiety  women  who  came  on  the 
ippointed  day  mended  the  five 
thousand  shirts  sent  in.  They 
will  meet  twice  a  week. 

Trench  and  Camp  printed  an 
article  relative  to  the  uncertainty 
of  shuttle  trains  and  the  conse- 
quent pecuniary  inconvenience  to 
soldiers  who  were  compelled  to 
remain  over  night  in  Arcadia, 
Fla.,  through  missing  trains. 
W.C.  C.  S.  responded  immedia- 
tely by  installing  cots  in  the  com- 
munity house. 

One  paragraph  does  not  suffice 
to  do  more  than  hint  at  the  glor- 
ies of  the  War  Camp  Commun- 
ity Service  Day  in  New  Orleans 
on  September  twelfth.  The  cel- 
ebration took  the  place  of  the  an- 
nual carnival,  and  ten  organiza- 
tions of  the  city  participated  in 
the  day's  elaborate  program. 
Vaudeville  in  the  open  street, 
where  traffic  was  barred,  com- 
munity singing,  band  concerts, 
luncheon  served  to  uniformed 
men  at  tables  accommodating 
thousands  at  a  single  sitting,  and 
a  parade,  were  a  few  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  day.  A  miniature 
edition  of  the  Times-Picayune 
specially  edited  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  was  a  unique  souvenir. 
The  city-wide  response  to  the 
spirit  of  the  day  made  certain 
the  enduring  value  of  the  cele- 
bration to  W.  C.  C.  S. 

A  colored  soldiers'  community 


sing  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  met 
with  great  success.  W.  C.  C.  S. 
managed  the  affair,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  furnished  waitresses  for 
the  supper  to  the  six  hundred 
soldiers,  and  the  colored  people 
in  town  did  their  share  in  provid- 
ing the  supper 

The  Twelve  Lessons  in  Con- 
versational French  which  was 
compiled  by  Prof.  Vernalede  for 
the  Jacksonville  W.  C.  C.  S.  has 
passed  its  fourteen  thousandth 
copy.  W.  CCS.  shipped  one 
thousand  copies  to  Camp  Meade. 

The  universal  interest  in  the 
constantly  changing  battle  line 
was  utilized  by  the  Jacksonville 
W.CC  S.  Through  help  of 
the  commanding  officer,  the 
W.  C  C  S.  secured  a  soldier  ar- 
tist to  paint  a  large  map  of  the 
western  battle  front  and  installed 
this  in  the  glass  window  of  the 
W.CC.  S.  club.  It  drew,  of 
course,  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by. 

The  Fayetteville  children  bring 
magazines  for  the  soldiers  to 
school.  An  automobile  from  Ste- 
wart &  Co.,  contractors  at  camp, 
will  call  for  these  once  a  week  to 
take  them  to  camp. 

The  strike  against  the  mer- 
chants of  Key  West  was  amica- 
bly settled  in  a  conference  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  the 
labor  union,  a  representative  of 
the  merchants,  and  the  W.  C 
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C.  S.  organizer,  as  chairman.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  labor  people 
would  not  patronize  any  store 
that  did  not  display  the  W.  C. 
C.  S.  emblem  as  a  guarantee  ot 
fair  trade. 

Twenty-five  free  seats  are  set 
aside  each  day  for  the  wounded 
marines  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  the 
Red  Circle  Theatre. 

During  Community  Play  Week 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  fifteen  chap- 
lains filled  the  pulpits  in  the  city 
on  Sunday.  The  week  featured 
a  variety  of  entertainments  for 
the  community  as  well  as  for  the 
men  in  uniform. 

The  W.C.  C.  S.  in  Beaufort, 
S.  C.  did  a  big  thing  in  getting 
the  commanding  officer  to  issue 
an  order  to  have  the  "Kite",  a 
government  boat,  operate  be- 
tween Paris  Island  and  Beau- 
fort, on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
liberty  parties. 

Norfolk  donated  the  use  of  the 
Armory  Building  for  Thursdays, 
Fridays  and  Saturdays.  And 
full  use  was  made  of  it,  for  in 
one  day  the  hall  was  used  suc- 
cessively as  a  theatre,  a  ballroom 
and  a  dormitory.  A  matinee  was 
given  attended  by  six  hundred 
people,  an  evening  performance 
attended  by  fifteen  hundred,  a 
dance   followed,  and  when  the 


dancers  left  at  eleven  o'clock  i 
cots  were  placed  in  the  room  foi 
eighty-six  men  who  slept  there 

"Garden  Parties"  in  Savannah 
though  literally  "Asphalt  Par 
ties",  are  aflFording  much  enjoy- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  city 
W.  C.  C.  S.,  taking  advantage  o; 
the  opportunities  offered  by  th( 
small  parks  along  Bull  Street,  or' 
ganized  the  parties.  The  city  in 
stalled  a  system  of  lights  that  ad(^ 
beauty  to  the  monuments  anc 
shaded  squares  of  the  street.  Re-j 
freshments  are  served  after  thtj 
dancing  or  the  games,  by  th(^ 
W.  C.  C.  S. — free  to  soldiers,  anc 
five  cents  for  each  person  not  ir 
uniform. 

The  Paul  English  Players  have 
furnished  high-class  entertain- 
ments for  six  weeks  in  Alexan- 
dria, La.  These  were  given  a1 
the  Base  Hospital  for  nurses  anc 
convalescents,  and  every  evening 
in  the  local  Air  Dome. 

In  Deming,  New  Mexico,  s 
W.  C.  C.  S.  emblem  painted  a1 
each  end  of  the  words  "Soldier* 
Welcome,"  on  the  wall  of  the  ar- 
mory, lighted  by  electric  reflect- 
ors, calls  the  attention  of  the 
crowds  that  pass  the  principal 
corner  two  blocks  away. 

Band  concert  time  has  become 
the  chief  gathering  time  in  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas.     It  is  an  occasion 
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hen  present  topics  like  Liberty 
oan  and  War  Saving  Stamps 
-e  presented  to  the  public. 

In  order  to  inform  the  men  of 
le  removal  of  the  club  to  Main 
treet  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
odgers  were  printed  announcing 
le  fact.  These  dodgers  were 
ropped  in  camp  from  an  aero- 
lane. 

Some  soldiers  in  Little  Rock, 
Lrk.,  have  had  to  sacrifice  their 
4berty  Bonds.  Immediately, 
le  alert  shyster  tried  to  reap  a 
arvest  in  buying  them  far  be- 
)w  par — not  reckoning,  how- 
ver,  on  the  W.  C.  C.  S.,  which 
rranged  with  the  Clearing 
louse  so  that  the  men  who  have 
ad  to  give  up  their  bonds  will 
eceive  the  market  price  for 
hem. 

The  churches  estimate  that  on 
5unday,  Sept.  fifteenth,  three 
hoiisand  men  were  entertained 
n  private  homes  in  Little  Rock. 

The  Houston  W.  C.  C.  S.  has 
)een  instrumental  in  promoting 
Moon  Day  Vespers  Parade, 
vhich  was  started  by  the  Musi- 
dans*  Union. 

Freedom  of  the  roads  was  per- 
nitted  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  party  for 
loldiers,  by  the  toll  people,  dur- 
ng  a  trip  up  Mt.  Hood  in  Port- 
and,  Ore.  The  owner  of  the  ho- 
:el  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 


offered  entertainment    gratis  to 
the  men. 

When  the  Commandant  of  the 
Training  Detachment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  called  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  W.  C.  C.  S.  to 
provide  cots  and  bedding  for  one 
hundred  men,  the  organization 
was  not  dismayed  nor  the  Com- 
mandant disappointed.  The 
things  were  soon  collected  from 
generous  townspeople,  and  one 
of  the  Red  Cross  units  even 
tagged  all  the  blankets  so  that 
they  might  be  quickly  returned 
to  the  owners. 

Not  with  sign  language  but  in 
real  French  will  the  California 
soldier  make  himself  understood 
when  in  France,  for  the  Palo 
Alto  and  San  Jose  clubs  are  fur- 
nishing lessons  in  French  to  the 
men.  Also,  foreigners  in  ser- 
vice are  given  information  as  to 
where  they  may  study  English, 
and  may  get  information  regard- 
ing the  different  phases  of  the 
war. 

A  new  job  was  found  for  the 
San  Jose  soldiers  recently.  Many 
were  detailed  from  camp, 
through  the  National  Defenders' 
Clubs  of  W.C.C.  S.  to  help  in 
taking  care  of  the  fruit  which 
had  been  damaged  by  heavy 
rains. 

The  W.  C.  C.  S.  Booth  Exhib- 
it at  the  California  State  Fair 
in  Sacramento  was  a  center  of 
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interest.  The  time,  the  place 
and  the  booth,  properly  com- 
bined this  time,  will  have  far- 
reaching  value   for  publicity. 

Donations  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  general  foodstuffs  are  prom- 
ised to  the  Sacramento  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Club.  The  Chair- 
man of  Registration  at  the  Club 
asked  the  people  visiting  the 
Fair  from  the  big  farming  and 
agricultural  sections  to  leave 
their  names  with  promises  of 
sending  gifts  to  the  Club. 

Nearly  two  hundred  colored 
soldiers  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  sang  and  told  jokes  in  a 
negro  minstrel  show  to  raise 
money  for  a  recreation  building 
at  the  camp.  The  performance 
was  given  in  one  of  the  big  thea- 
tres under  the  direction  of 
W.  C.  C.  S.  and  the  Entertain- 
ment Division  at  Camp  Travis. 
The  profit  was  two  thousand 
dollars. 

No  longer  in  San  Francisco 
need  the  soldiers  walk  the  streets 
at  night  for  want  of  beds. 
Through  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  Hotel 
Bureau,  men  are  assigned  to  def- 
inite rooms  in  a  hotel  directly 
from  the  Information  Desks  by 
means  of  direct  line  telephone 
arrangements  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  expense  is  borne 
by  the  Hotel  Men's  Association 
who  are  glad  to  relieve  their 
night  clerks. 
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The  Austin  Army  Service 
Club,  composed  entirely  of  wo- 
men who  have  relatives  in  war 
schools  and  camps  in  Austin, 
Texas,  has  been  organized  by  the 
W.  C.  C.  S. 

Music,  tea  and  sociability  pro- 
vided the  Sunday  entertainment 
given  by  the  Adolphus  Hotel  in 
Dallas  for  three  hundred  officers, 
cadets  and  young  women.  Tea 
was  served  by  fifty  girls  in  ' 
white,  wearing  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
armband. 

Thirty  thousand  people  con- 
gregated in  the  Band  Concourse 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  commun- 
ity sing.  Under  W.  C.  C.  S.  aus- 
pices, a  gigantic  community  sing 
was  held  in  the  Civic  Auditor- 
ium on  the  opening  night  of  the 
Liberty  Loan. 

It's  a  simple  matter  to  take 
five  hundred  and  fifty  men  for 
an  automobile  ride  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  if  it's  managed  by  the 
San  Francisco  organization.  The 
ride  was  handled  there  by  hav- 
ing the  machines  with  the  "Sa- 
lute and  Ride"  motto  on  their 
windshields  line  up  under  direc- 
tion of  traffic  police  in  a  certain 
stretch  of  drive  in  Golden  Gate. 
Under  direction  of  petty  officers, 
the  men  were  assigned  to  ma- 
chines. 

There  is  now  a  club  in  every 
city  in  the  Mexican  Border  dis- 
trict. 
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Labor  unions  composed  of 
slpyard  workers  in  Tacoma, 
Vishington,  have  given  a  num- 
b-  of  benefit  dances  to  provide 
bis  for  soldiers. 

From  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
cnes  the  announcement  that 
Snday  night  meetings  are  held 
c  the  pier  for  soldiers  and 
slors.  The  churches  are  in- 
cfatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
sve  the  men  in  uniform 
ad  they  cooperate  with  War 
(imp  Community  Service  at 
eery    opportunity. 

A  summer  pavilion  that  be- 
(mes  successively  a  dormi- 
Iry  and  a  hall  for  entertain- 
lents   and   dances   has   become 

matter  of  course  in  W.  C. 
S.  work.  Nothing  easier! 
ew  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  provides 
lother  example.  Arrange- 
ents  have  been  made  to  en- 
ose  the  pavilion  so  it  may  be 
>ed  for  winter  sleeping  quar- 
rs  and  then  for  dances  by 
oving  out  the  beds. 

The  first  club  for  colored 
len  in  Philadelphia  will  open 
1  December. 

Even  a  uniform  does  not  ren- 
der a  man  insensible  to  the  dis- 
omfiture  of  finding  himself 
ti  a  large  department  store. 
Perhaps  this  phase  of  masculine 
isychology  as  well  as  the  con- 
renience  of  the  men  led  to  the 
stablishment     in     New     York 


City  of  a  shopping  bureau  for 
offi,cers  and  men  in  service 
through  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  League  for  Women's 
Service  and  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
The  volunteer  assistance  of 
professional  shoppers  can  be 
obtained  through  application  at 
one  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  infor- 
mation booths  or  at  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.  Shopping  Bureau, 
or  appointments  may  be  made 
by  mail. 

The  W.  C.  C.  S.  participa- 
tion in  the  United  War  Work 
Drive  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  Drive  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  through  a  commun- 
ity sing  at  the  Armory  and,  on 
another  evening,  a  pageant  in 
cooperation  with  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A. 

A  "Song  of  the  Shirt" 
needn't  necessarily  be  such  a 
depressing  affair  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe.  Wives  of 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  Work- 
ers put  quite  a  bit  of  cheer 
into  the  work,  but  of  course 
it's  done  for  the  soldiers. 
These  women  meet  each  week 
to  mend  the  shirts  of  the  sol- 
diers stationed  at  the  arsenal 
and  in  the  early  part  of  No- 
vember mended  two  dozen 
shirts  in  two  days. 

The  attractions  of  the  Day- 
ton Army  and  Navy  Club  bring 
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at  least  one  hundred  men  each 
evening  to  the  club  and  two 
hundred  men  on  Sundays. 

Any  doubt  attaching  to  the 
meaning  of  the  "Slacker  Rec- 
ord Drive"  which  is  still  on  in 
Denver  may  be  dispelled  when 
it  is  added  that  three  thousand 
or  four  thousand  records  were 
received  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  one 
week.  And  evidently  a  great 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
enjoying  the  victrolas,  for  four- 
teen thousand  records  received 
to  date  have  been  distributed  to 
local  forts  and  cantonments  as 
rapidly  as  requests  have  come 
in. 

Between  two  hundred  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at- 
tend the  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day dances  at  the  Colored  Sol- 
diers' Club  in  Rockford,  111. 

Hospitality  and  success  are 
becoming  related  terms — one 
doesn't  hear  of  the  former 
without  the  latter.  Through 
the  Hospitality  Committee,  or- 
ganized in  Belvidere  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Rockford,  111.,  a 
week-end  party  for  fifty  men 
was  held  there.  "A  complete 
success,"  says  the  report.  The 
committee  is  enthusiastic  and 
plans  to  conduct  these  parties 
every  week. 

"More  hospitality  to  offer 
than  boys  to  accept,"  is  almost 
a  W.  C.  C.  S.  slogan  now,  in 
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some  communities.  In 
Paul,  Minn.,  the  work  is  mo 
efficiently  organized  and 
many  invitations  poured 
that  there  were  not  a  sufficie; 
number  of  soldiers  to  acce; 
them. 

Although  regiments  ar 
armies  have  accustomed  one 
the  thought  of  hordes  of  me; 
the  fact  that  twelve  hundre 
and  thirty-eight  men  sought  tl: 
privileges  of  the  Red  Circ. 
Club  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  dui 
ing  one  Saturday  afternoon  an 
night  until  two  in  the  morninj 
is  an  item  of  marked  interej 
as  indicating  the  extreme  popt 
larity  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  clut 
among  the  soldiers. 

War  Camp  Community  Ser 
vice  for  the  colored  soldier 
has  taken  great  strides  latel) 
In  Alexandria,  Va.,  the  cafe 
teria  of  the  club  for  colore 
soldiers  was  opened  on  th 
ninth  and  supper  served  to  th 
men  there  the  following  even 
ing  after  they  had  been  en 
tertained  in  the  homes  o 
the  colored  people  for  din 
ner.  The  War  Camp  Com 
munity  Service  representa 
tive  addressed  a  mass  meet 
ing  of  the  colored  folk  on  th( 
work  of  the  organization,  anc 
probably  the  strong  effortJ 
they  put  forth  in  working  foi 
the  success  of  the  United  Wai 
Work   Drive   is   partly   due   tc 
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;he  kindly  interest  W.  C.  C.  S. 
las   shown   in   their   welfare. 

A  city-wide  campaign  is 
planned  by  War  Camp  Com- 
nunity  Service  in  Atlanta, 
3a.,  to  provide  each  boy  in 
:anip  and  hospital  with  a 
Christmas  package.  Whether 
it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive  will  be  a  question  be- 
tween the  generous  civilians 
and  the  appreciative   recipients. 

]  entertainments,  free  mov- 
ing pictures  and  community 
sings  furnish  a  varied  program 
of  amusement  for  the  soldier 
on  Sundays  in  Atlanta.  That 
five  thousand  people  were  pres- 
ent at  the  first  auditorium  sing 
for  the  soldiers  would  suggest 
that  the  civilians,  too,  are 
choosing  some  of  it  for  their 
own  pleasure. 

•  "This  alone  is  worth  the 
money  that  must  be  raised  in 
this  section,"  said  a  speaker  in 
referring  to  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  when  organiz- 
ing the  Victory  Boys  and 
Girls  for  the  United  War 
Work  Drive  in  Key  West, 
Fla. 

In  Anniston,  Ala.,  five 
thousand  soldiers  visited  the 
Red  Circle  Club  No.  2  during 
the  second  week  in  November. 

Among  the  impromptu  cele- 
brations of  peace  which  marked 
November      eleventh,     W.      C. 


C.  S.  contributed  its  part  by 
placing  the  club  piano  on  a 
truck  in  the  Square  in  Annis- 
ton  for  community  singing. 
A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader  and  a 
new  band  from  camp  directed 
the  music. 

What  do  they  like  for  en- 
tertainment ?  "Moving  pic- 
tures," might  be  the  answer. 
Shown  at  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service  clubs  they 
never  fail  to  elicit  approval. 
In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  the  free 
motion  pictures  shown  each 
night  at  the  club  are  especi- 
ally appreciated. 

The  outburst  of  enthusiasm 
for  peace  in  Arcadia,  Fla., 
culminated  in  a  street  dance 
under  the  direction  of  War 
Camp  Community  Service  for 
the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  people  who  congre- 
gated for  a  celebration. 

Enlisting  the  services  of  the 
Motor  Corps,  organized  by  the 
Girls'  Worker,  has  proved  an 
asset  to  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  for  in  doing  errands 
around  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  the 
Motor  Corps  saves  dollars 
weekly   for  the   organization. 

The  trifles  that  make  up  the 
sum  of  service  of  W.  C.  C.  S. 
are  many  and  varied  and  de- 
pendent upon  local  demands. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  or- 
ganizer upon  request  from  the 
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Welfare  Department  of  a  local 
company,  a  Spanish  sign  was 
placed  on  a  colored  restaurant 
which  caters  to  Porto  Rican 
trade  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

The  negroes*  lively  and  ex- 
pressive sense  of  rhythm  makes 
any  community  sing  enjoyable. 
At  a  sing  for  colored  people 
staged  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the 
auditorium  was  filled  and  the 
singing  was  splendid — a  corol- 
lary that  would  always  follow. 

On  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth of  November  the  club  at 
Southport,  N.  C,  was  closed 
in  order  that  all  the  assistance 
possible  could  be  rendered  sev- 
eral hundred  sick  Porto  Ricans 
on  the  City  of  Savannah  bound 
for  Porto  Rico,  which  landed 
at  Southport.  About  two  hun- 
dred were  taken  to  the  hospital 
at  Camp  Caswell  and  a  search 
made  through  the  town  secured 
one  hundred  old  garments  to 
relieve  their  destitute  condition. 

A  wary  soldier  remarked  re- 
cently to  a  lady  whose  tireless 
efforts  have  brought  pleasure  to 
many  soldiers  and  sailors,  when 
she  offered  him  a  ride  in  her 
car,  "I  can't  ride  with  you.  I 
don't  know  you."  In  Sacre- 
mento,  Cal.,  his  suspicions 
would  have  been  allayed  for 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
young  woman  the  Auto  Recrea- 
tion Corps  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  pro- 
vides rides  for  the  soldiers  and 
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sailors  only  through  automobiji 
owners  who  are  listed  in  tl 
registry  which  she  maintain 
No  automobile  carries  W.  ( 
C.  S.  insignia  without  tt 
knowledge  of  the  committee. 

With  the  attendance  of  fi\ 
hundred  children  from  the  put 
lie  schools,  a  large  numbc 
from  the  Morris  Lasker  pla) 
ground,  and  the  presence  c 
civilians  and  soldiers,  commur 
ity  singing  was  resumed  in  Ga 
veston,  Tex.,  on  Sunday  in  th 
early  part  of  November,  i 
leading  member  of  the  Musia 
Comedy  company  playing  at  th 
Liberty  Theatre  at  Camp  Lc 
gan  offered  an  added  attractio; 
to  those  who  wanted  to  hea 
and  not  to  be  heard. 

The  organization  of  the  loca 
W.  C.  C.  S.  Committee  in  Mar 
athon,  Tex.,  where  there  are  m 
social  or  recreational  feature 
in  the  town,  gives  promise  o 
enlivening  times  to  the  soldiers 

Articles  of  sale  such  as  can 
dy,  dolls,  Mexican  curios  am 
Thrift  and  War  Saving  Stamp: 
attracted  purchasers  at  a  bazaa: 
held  for  three  days  at  th< 
W.  C.  C.  S.  Soldiers'  Club  ir 
Laredo,  Tex.  Unusual  fea- 
tures of  the  bazaar  which  was 
planned  by  the  manager  of  the 
club,  were  a  miniature  cabaret 
a  splendid  jazz  band  of  soldierSj 
and  a  display  of  war  relics, 
The  amusement  of  trying  to  hit 


COMMUNITY  SINGING  GROWS  IN  POPULARITY 


;he  "nigger"  dolls  with  balls 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  sub- 
stituting dolls  representing  the 
Kaiser  for  this  gave  a  vicar- 
ious delight  to  many  soldiers 
who  under  such  inspiration  ac- 
iquired  a  more  accurate  aim. 

War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice floats  in  a  monster  parade 
in  Fort  Worth  called  attention 
to  several  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization; a  dining  table 
around  which  were  seated  sev- 
eral soldiers  with  their  host 
and    hostess;    a    group   stand- 


ing in  dancing  form;  two  sol- 
diers playing  at  a  game  table. 
Behind  the  truck  came  a  large 
car  loaded  with  soldiers  with  a 
"Salute  and  Ride"  placard  and 
on  each  side  marched  a  single 
file  of  soldiers. 

Cooperation  of  a  major  at 
Camp  Bowie  at  Fort  Worth  has 
provided  good  music  for 
W.  C.  C.  S.  parties  for  he  has 
detailed  an  orchestra  of  white 
soldiers  and  one  of  colored  sol- 
diers to  play  at  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday  entertainments. 


Community  Singing  Grows  in  Popularity 


The  Commission  songleaders 
are  not  confining  their  efforts 
to  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
workmen  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  are  to  have  Sings  twice  a 
week.  The  song  leader  in  New 
Orleans  is  coaching  men  who 
will  lead  singing  among  factory 
girls. 

Seattle,  Washington  helped  to 
sing  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
across  by  a  parade  of  10,000  cit- 
izens who  sang  as  they  march- 
ed through  the  streets  of  that 
city  on  September  29th.  These 
10,000  people,  white,  yellow, 
and  black.  Christian  and  Jew, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
joined  enthusiastically  and 
whole-heartedly  in  a  demonstra- 


tion of  loyalty  to  the  common 
cause  of  Democracy. 

In  spite  of  the  quarantine  on 
the  New  London  Naval  Sta- 
tions a  song  leader  went  into 
quarantine  with  the  boys.  This 
was  their  only  form  of  enter- 
tainment and  they  appreciated 
it. 

Some  of  the  local  Liberty 
Loan  Committees  asked  the  co- 
operation of  the  Camp  song 
leaders  in  conducting  singing  at 
meetings  during  the  campaign. 
In  a  Kentucky  town,  soldier 
song  leaders  were  sent  to  every 
theatre  and  moving  picture 
house  to  teach  the  audiences 
and    get    them    singing.      They 
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gave  a  good  account  of  them-  good   omen   of   the   spirit   with' 

selves  and  aroused  enthusiasm.  which  they  will  return. 

1 

Song  leaders  are  doing  splen-  It    is    commendable    that    on 

did    work    in    the    embarkation  several    occasions    when    lights 

camps.       The      departure      of  have  gone   out  in   moving  pic- 

"Singing  Ships"  from  our  ports  ture     theatres     where     soldiers 

is  the  marvel  of  the  military  of-  were  assembled,  the  latter,  con- 

ficials    who   see   them   sail   and  ducted    by    one    of    their    own 

is  indicative  of  the  spirit  with  number,    have    immediately   be- 

which  our  boys  go  over  the  top.  gun  to  sing  and  continued  until 

At   the   same   time  they   are   a  the  lights  were  turned  on. 

Measurable  Effects  of  Welfare  Work  in 
Industry 

Now  many  people  feel  that  community  service  presents  a 
greater  opportunity  for  solving  certain  industrial  problems  than 
what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  welfare  work.  In  think- 
ing of  such  community  service,  one  does  well  to  consider  i 
some  of  the  desirable  effects  upon  labor  turnover,  output 
and  costs  which  have  resulted  from  welfare  work.  Of  course, 
far  more  important  is  the  effect  upon  the  workers,  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  community  at  large  of  together  working  upon 
the  common   industrial   problem. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  with  1,500  employees  has  been 
carrying  on  welfare  work  in  an  organized  way  since  1913.  Be- 
fore the  welfare  plan  was  inaugurated  there  was  considerable 
friction,  lost  motion  and  inefficiency.  It  was  discovered  after 
the  plan  had  been  running  for  a  short  time  that  absence  from  ill- 
ness had  dropped  from  an  average  of  one  and  three-fourths 
days  per  month  per  employee  to  less  than  one- fourth  day  per 
month  per  employee.  A  greater  volume  of  work  was  handled 
and  the  work  was  considerably  more  accurate  than  it  was  before 
the    recreation    periods    were    instituted. 

An  article  called  How  A  Man  Went  to  Meet  His  Labor 
Troubles,  published  in  the  Independent  in  March,  1910,  de- 
scribes the  welfare  work  carried  on  by  Caesar  Gtone  in  his  cotton 
mills  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  It  asks,  "And  what  of  the  man 
that  has  footed  the  bill  for  welfare  work?     Well,  he  has  an  un- 
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isual  dividend,  the  genuine  love  of  his  people,  and  the  other 
lividends  for  which  the  world  is  clamoring  so  loudly  have  not 
buffered.  Several  of  the  departments  in  his  mills  have  run  at 
In  lost  100  per  cent  efficiency  and  some  have  actually  got  more 
vork  from  the  machinery  than  it  was  built  to  do." 

In  1909  the  Clothcraft  Shop  of  Cleveland  was  hiring  1,570 
vorkers  a  year  to  keep  up  a  force  of  1,060.  Life  in  the  factory 
vas  organized  for  health  and  happiness — with  what  result?  More 
vork  was  being  done  in  1914  by  20  per  cent  fewer  people  and 
he  labor  turn-over  had  fallen  66^  per  cent.  Richard  Feiss, 
he  manager  of  the  Clothcraft  Shop  has  said,  "Welfare  work  is 
10  philanthropy  but  a  very  essential  part  of  the  management." 

A  table  in  the  Monthly  Review  issued  by  the  United  States 
Jureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  March,  1918,  shows  in  a  general 
^ray  the  effect  of  welfare  work  on  time  lost  and  labor  turnover 
rom  a  study  of  431  establishments.  Although  this  comparison 
tf  conditions  was  made  after  labor  had  been  somewhat  affected 
y  the  war,  the  results  are  very  interesting.  The  majority  of 
hese  firms  began  their  welfare  work  at  least  ten  years  ago.  The 
osts  of  this  work  as  given  vary  from  a  fraction  of  one  per 
ent  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  pay  roll.  Excluding 
inusual  contributions,  a  fairly  comprehensive  welfare  program 
ould  be  maintained  for  about  two  per  cent  of  the  annual  pay 
oil.  One  hundred  and  sixty  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
line  firms  reporting  on  effect  of  welfare  work  on  time  lost  re- 
>orted  an  improvement.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  out  of 
me  hundred  and  seventy-four  reported  an  improvement  in  the 
tability  of  the  force.  One  firm  which  had  compiled  statistics 
nth  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  turnover  had  an  increase  of 
3.4  per  cent  of  employees  of  more  than  two  years'  service  in 
916  over  a  similar  group  for  1914,  due  entirely,  so  the  manage- 
nent  stated,  to  their  welfare  work.  The  extent  to  which  the 
lutput  was  affected  by  welfare  work  was  difficult  to  determine 
.s  labor  conditions  were  unusual  and  few  companies  had  made 
I  study  of  that  point.  A  few  firms  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  how- 
:ver,  that  the  output  had  been  increased  by  it.  Boyd  Fisher,  in  an 
iddress  at  the  Employment  Managers'  Conference  in  Philadelphia, 
917,  said,  "it  is  significant  *  *  *  that  every  plant  in  Detroit  that 
las  reduced  its  turnover  of  labor  in  the  last  year  has  increased  its 
mtput  per  man.  In  some  cases  it  has  doubled  it."  It  might, 
herefore,  be  inferred  from  this  statement  that  the  firms  whicK 
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had    reported    reduction    of    labor    turnover    had    probably    in- 
creased their  output  somewhat. 

J  It  is  universally  recognized  that  two  of  the  first 

Hours  and  /  ,  r  r     , 

^j^g^g  essentials  to  the  welfare  of  the  employees  are 

an  equitable  wage  and  reasonable  hours  of  la- 
bor. The  relation  of  output  to  the  number  of  working  hours 
is  interestingly  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  granite  cut- 
ters of  the  United  States.  The  first  cut  in  their  hours  was 
from  twelve  to  ten  and  the  output  was  not  reduced.  In  1890 
the  ten  hours  were  reduced  to  nine  and  again  the  output  was  not 
reduced.  In  1900  an  eight-hour  day  was  secured  and  still  the  out-  ' 
put  was  not  reduced.  Moreover,  the  finished  product  in 
granite  cutting  has  not  increased  in  price  to  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Cranford  of  Buffalo,  an  employer  in  the  granite  business, 
found  from  his  records  that  the  same  man  under  identically 
the  same  conditions  accomplished  more  in  nine  hours  than  inj 
ten  and  more  in  eight  than  in  nine.  He,  therefore,  experi- 
mented upon  one  man,  giving  him  the  eight-hour  a  day  wages 
and  letting  him  work  but  seven  hours.  This  man  in  six  weeks 
increased  his  output  from  three  to  twelve  per  cent,  according 
to  the  kind  of  work  he  was  cutting. 

Several  experiments  have  been  tried  by  increasing  the  wages : 
of    employees,    where    low,    through    additions    to    the    regular 
salaries  and  through  providing  piece  work,  with  the  result  that 
the  output  has  been  increased,   in   some   instances   doubled,   and 
a  lower  price  has  been  offered  the  consumer. 
-,         -  The  aesthetic  is  not  overlooked  in  welfare  work 

Work  Place  — ^^^    color    of    the    walls    and    ceilings,    good 

architectural  features,  trees,  grass  and  flowers. 
In  an  investigation  made  by  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,, 
the  question  was  asked  of  the  factory  managers  whether  they 
had  found  that  their  experiments  on  these  points  had  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  those  who 
replied  were  emphatic  in  their  declarations  that  the  effect  had 
been  good. 

Sanitation  is  another  form  of  welfare  work 
Sanitation  which    has    had    a    direct  effect  upon  output. 

Mr.     Schwarze,     in     his     handbook     on     shop 

lighting,  declares  that  the  results  of  experiments  show  that  the 

installation   of   a   proper   system   of    shop   lighting   will    increase 

output   all  the  way   from  two   to   ten   per   cent.     "In   a   certain 
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;eel  plant,  where  an  efficient  system  of  lighting  was  installed," 
e  writes  "the  output  at  night  was  increased  a  little  over  ten 
er  cent."  There  is  the  same  relation  between  output  and  ven- 
lation  as  between  output  and  lighting. 

Clean  washrooms,  toilet  rooms,  locker  rooms  and  shower 
aths  are  an  important  part  of  factory  sanitation.  Mr.  Close, 
lanager  (in  1912)  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
V^elfare  Bureau,  has  said,  "This  is  the  feature  of  our  work  for 
/hich  we  are  most  unable  to  show  returns.  When  someone  asks 
le  how  it  pays  us  to  put  in  baths  for  our  men  and  playgrounds 
or  their  children,  I  can't  exactly  tell  him.  And  yet,  you  know, 
nd  I  know,  and  everyone  knows  that  the  man  who  takes  a 
ath  every  day  is  the  efficient  man,  and  the  child  who  has  a 
lace  to  play  is  the  child  who  will  grow  up  to  be  efficient."  He 
Iso  declared  in  talking  of  the  work  in  sanitation,  "There  isn't 
n  epidemic  in  any  plant  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  There  hasn't 
leen  one  since  we  started  our  sanitary  work." 

Much  strain  and  irritation  has  been  taken  from  workers, 
hrough  insisting  on  cleanliness,  providing  rest  periods,  and  in- 
denting devices  which  make  work  easier  and  more  pleasant.  The 
esult  is  that  the  workers  do  more  work  with  less  fatigue.  A 
)amphlet  issued  by  the  committee  on  labor,  advisory  commission, 
llouncil  of  National  Defense,  says,  "Fatigue  diminishes  output 
lot  only  directly,  but  indirectly,  by  increasing  accidents  and  the 
)roportion  of  spoiled  work  and  by  causing  sickness  and  absences 
)f  employees.  It  will,  therefore,  be  profitable  to  employers,  to 
employees  and  to  the  Nation  itself,  to  inquire  into  the  ways  by 
vhich  fatigue  may  be  reduced." 

The  motto  of  "Safety  first"  has  been  adopted 
"Safety  First"  in  many  establishments  because  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  good  economy  to  conserve 
buman  life.  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  her  New  Ideals  in  Business 
tells  of  one  foundry  which  claims  that  its  accidents  were  re- 
duced eighty-five  per  cent  by  compelling  the  workers  to  wear  con- 
fess gaiters.  The  results  of  safety  education  and  organi- 
zation in  the  Steel  Corporation  have  been  amazing.  Fully  sixty 
per  cent  of  accident  reduction  is  charged  to  it.  In  the  three 
jrears  of  1911,  1912  and  1913  the  casualty  expense  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  nearly  seven  and  three-quarters  millions  of 
dollars.  In  three  years  they  made  a  total  net  saving  through 
safety  work  of  $2,697,115.19. 
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„    J  ,  Very  like   the   safety   movement   is   the   indus-  ; 

Movement  trial    health    movement,    which    includes    physi-  ' 

cal  examinations  of  employees  upon  hiring,  '. 
lectures  on  health,  employing  of  a  physician  and  nurse  to  care  for 
employees,  provision  of  dispensaries  and  convalescent  homes. 
The  value  of  such  work  is  evident  in  keeping  employees  fit  for 
work.  There  is  no  phase  of  the  Clothcraft  management  in 
Cleveland  from  which  it  is  believed  a  more  direct  return  in 
dollars  and  cents  comes  than  from  this  medical  service.  Three 
years  after  this  type  of  industrial  betterment  work  was  started 
in  the  Tennessee,  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  the  average  earnings  of  the  employees  had  increased 
in  a  higher  percentage  than  their  rates  of  wages  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  working  days  per  month  had  increased  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-two. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  figures  which  show  the 
Recreation  effect  of  recreation  upon  turnover  and  output 

though  there  are  many  statements  to  show 
that  managers  believe  such  effects  result  from  this  form  of  wel- 
fare work.  In  the  introduction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Em- 
ployment Manager's  Conference,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1917, 
Royal  Meeker  says,  "Leaving  out  of  account  all  considerations 
other  than  the  maximum  output  of  product,  a  proper  system  of 
labor  management  would  provide  for  workers  ample  time  and 
facilities  for  rest  and  healthful  recreation."  Mr.  Feiss  of  the 
Clothcraft  Shop  in  Cleveland  says,  "I  can't  afford  to  have  people 
working  in  my  shop  who  don't  have  fresh  air  and  fun."  He 
also  reports  that  as  soon  as  they  had  their  lunch  room  and  recre- 
ation grounds  in  working  order  there  was  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  men  patronizing  the  neighboring  grog 
shops.  Before  long  the  saloons  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  com- 
pelled to  disappear  and  no  one  has  attempted  since  to  establish 
one  nearby.  Since  "a  drinking  man  makes  stability  out  of  the 
question"  such  a  result  must  help  to  make  for  a  reduction  in  labor 
turnover  and  also  for  a  lessening  in  accidents.  Providing  milk 
for  the  employees  during  the  day  and  the  provision  of  a  club- 
house where  they  may  meet  together  for  sociability  all  have  a 
discouraging  effect  on  the  saloon. 

Miss   Tarbell,   in   speaking   of   the   recreation    facilities   pro- 
vided by  the  National   Cash  Register  Company  and   the   United 
Shoe   Machinery   Company,   says,   "They   pay   the   firm,   or   they 
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ronXd  not  be  supported  by  two  as  hard-headed  concerns  as  these." 
The  effect  of  all  these  varied  free  activities  *  *  *  is  blessed, 
t  breaks  the  intolerable  monotony  *  *  ♦  [which  is] probably  the 
hief  cause  of  the  unstable  pay  roll."  "What  baseball  is  doing 
or  health  and  sociability  in  American  industries  cannot  be  esti- 
mated." 

Miss  Mary  B.  Gilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Service  De- 
)artment  in  the  Clothcraft  Shops,  in  speaking  of  the  noon  games 
ind  recreations,  says,  "I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  in  con- 
unction  with  the  records  of  work  these  activities  furnish  us 
he  most  valuable  means  of  determining  the  fitness  of  a  worker 
or  advancement  to  positions  of  responsibility."  She  says  further, 
n  speaking  of  the  various  forms  of  recreation  provided,  "Many 
people  regard  such  things  as  fads  and  fancies  in  an  industrial 
establishment,  but  *  *  *  jf  you  could  visit  one  of  our  parties 
¥  =i-  *  you  would  be  convinced  that  we  are  not  only  having  a 
swell'  time  but  we  are  getting  results." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Chandler  of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company, 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  in  an  article  entitled  Conclusions  from  a  Sur- 
vey of  Over  500  Bmployees'  Benefit  Association  says,  "A  man 
who  is  proud  of  the  employees'  benefit  association  or  of  the  thrift 
club,  or  baseball  team,  or  band,  must  unconsciously  have  a  good 
regard  for  the  plant,  and  organization  behind  it,  which,  barring 
irritants  of  some  form  to  disturb  the  situation,  will  build  for  a 
low  labor  turnover." 

An  address  by  John  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothier,  telling  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Associations  of 
that  concern,  says,  "We  believe  that  the  group  of  employees* 
mutual  benefit  associations  would  be  incomplete  without  an  ath- 
letic association.  The  tonic  of  outdoor  life  and  sports  is  one 
that  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way.  The  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  people  from  the  same  organization  and  the 
healthy  rivalry  which  is  sure  to  be  engendered  by  outdoor  sports 
must  make  for  personal  as  well  as  organization  betterment." 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  is  too  large 
Education  a  one  to   describe  here.     Its   beneficial   effects 

are,  however,  quite  evident.  Boyd  Fisher  says 
in  his  address.  How  to  Reduce  Labor  Turnover,  "It  is  always 
cheaper  to  transfer  from  a  less  important  position  an  employee 
who  has  been  in  training  for  a  promotion.  A  work  force  can 
more  certainly  toned  up  by  educating  apprentices  and  giving  a 
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continuing  and  broadening  education  to  operatives  than  by  hir- 
ing brand  new  men  by  any  system  of  careful  selection  whatever. 
The  growing  demands  of  industry  far  outrun  the  supply  of 
skilled  workers,  and  not  only  to  contribute  its  share  of  trained 
people  but  even  to  obtain  its  share,  a  plant  must  cooperate  in 
the  general  educational  program." 

Classes  in  sewing,  domestic  science,  stenography,  arithmetic, 
literature  and  technical  branches  related  to  the  industry,  are  held 
in  many  establishments.  These  naturally  benefit  the  worker  and 
the  factory  profits  from  the  improvement  of  the  employee. 

Housing  is  another  phase  of  welfare  work 
Housing  which  is  well  worth  considering.     Miss  Tarbell 

says,  "One  of  our  greatest  safety  experts  says 
that  safety  is  impossible  if  a  man  is  poorly  housed  and  fed. 
An  experimenting  and  successful  manufacturer  employing  hun- 
dreds of  girls  declares  that  unhappy  homes  make  unstable  pay- 
rolls. Competition  itself  is  forcing  employers  to  consider  the 
outside  life  of  their  employees.  The  first  and  most  important 
thing  they  must  consider  is  the  house  the  man  lives  in."  She 
goes  on  to  describe  the  redemption  of  the  towns  of  the  Frick 
Coke  Company  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Houses  were  built 
and  put  in  order,  streets  were  graded,  and  the  yards  were  cov- 
ered with  soil  to  enable  the  residents  to  raise  flowers  and  veg- 
etables. In  telling  of  the  success  of  this  policy,  she  says,  "This 
redemption  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  company's  business  manage- 
ment as  the  method  of  taking  out  coal  or  making  coke.  They 
believe  that  the  success  of  their  business  depends  more  upon 
their  laboring  force  than  upon  any  other  one  element.  To  have 
efficient,  trustworthy,  and  steady  men  you  must  have  healthy  and 
contented  men.  Men  are  neither  healthy  nor  contented  in 
wretched  homes."  These  are  undoubtedly  the  reasons  which 
have  prompted  other  employers  to  provide  some  means  whereby 
their  employees  may  be  enabled  to  live  in  a  decent  and  comfort- 
able way. 

Possibly  the  following  instance  will  be  of 
Profit-sharing  interest   in   showing   the   benefits    of    a    system 

of  profit-sharing  in  reducing  the  turnover  of 
labor.  At  the  Ford  Motor  Works  in  December,  1912,  3,594  of 
the  5,678  men  hired  turned  out  to  be  "floaters,"  "five-day  men," 
as  those  who  come  only  to  go  are  called.  A  month  after  the 
profit-sharing  scheme  was  announced,  the  new  practices  in  fitting 
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len  to  their  tasks  installed,  these  floaters  fell  to  322.     Not  all 

rofit-sharing  is  as  successful  as  this.     It  depends  upon  the  form 

nd  motive  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  W.  L.   Chandler  of  the  Dodge   Manufac- 

t-^j^jg  turing    Company,    in    giving    conclusions    from 

a  survey  of   over  500  employers'  benefit  asso- 

iations,  says,  "Capital  has  but  recently  awakened  to  the  value 
)f  these  organizations  in  steadying  the  force  and  in  reducing  some 
)f  the  unmeasured  'leaks  of  business.' "  These  "leaks"  are  the 
:ost  of  absenteeism  or  the  loss  of  quantity  and  quality  of  pro- 
iuction  due  to  workmen's  being  harassed  by  debt  incurred  through 
sickness  or  to  their  dragging  themselves  around  in  an  effort  to 
[ight  off  disease  without  proper  medical  attention. 

Mr.  John  Jackson,  Superintendent  of  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier,  says,  "The  distribution  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  benefits  by  this  association  carries  its  own  mes- 
sage and  leaves  no  need  of  comment  from  me  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  such  work." 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  1913  set  aside  $9,000,000 
for  pensions  and  "disability  and  death"  funds.  Since  1910  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  administered  a  fund  of 
$12,000,000  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  $4,000,000.  At  the  end 
of  1915,  it  had  over  3,000  names  on  the  roll.  The  average 
amount  each  received  was  a  little  over  $219  a  year.  Many  smal- 
ler concerns  have  provided  some  form  of  pension. 

In  the  table  printed  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Supervision  the   United    States    Bureau    of    Labor    Statistics 

mentioned  previously,  it  was  found  that  welfare 
secretaries  were  employed  in  141  of  the  431  establishments 
studied.  Outside  agencies  cooperated  in  154.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  work  was  by  employers  alone  in  slightly  more  than 
half  the  cases.  It  is  repeatedly  emphasized  that  where  the 
employees  have  a  part  in  the  management,  the  welfare  work  is 
most  successful.  Where  the  employer  carries  on  welfare  work 
as  a  form  of  charity  or  to  further  his  own  business  interests, 
it  is  seldom  successful.  A  generous  and  broad-minded  policy, 
with  the  help  and  encouragement  of  the  employees  as  its  aim, 
will  invariably  bring  out  an  unusual  personal  interest  in  the 
business  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  which  naturally  will 
make   for  a  low  labor  turnover. 

If  welfare  work  is  administered  in  the  proper  spirit,  we  shall 
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find  many  employers  exclaiming  as  the  steel  man  did,  when 
asked  as  to  whether  welfare  work  paid  from  a  practical  view 
point,  "Pay?  Well,  I  should  say  it  does  pay.  Worth  keeping 
up?  Well,  we're  spending  more  and  more  each  year  on  it.  Prac- 
tical?   It's  practical  down  to  the  last  cent!" 

May  Day  Programs 

Constance   D'Arcy    Mackay,    War    Camp    Community    Service, 
New  York  City 

Since  the  celebration  of  May  Day  goes  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  history,  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in 
which  May  Day  can  be  celebrated.  Nature  and  fanciful  fairy 
myths  may  be  used  as  the  basis;  a  Greek  theme  may  be 
drawn  upon  or  some  old  world  theme,  such  as  The  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin  may  be  used.  The  English  Maypole  legends,  in- 
cluding the  Robin  Hood  legend,  are  ever  popular.  Last  but 
not  least,  there  is  an  American  theme — The  Maypole  of  Merry- 
mount,  famous  not  only  in  history,  but  in  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's story  of  that  name. 

With  all  this  vast  store  of  printed  material  ready  to 
draw  upon  a  great  variety  of  May  Day  celebrations  can  be 
had.  And  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  May  Day  is  too 
often  allowed  to  become  monotonous.  By  using  a  little  in- 
genuity and  common  sense  the  same  costumes  can  be  utilized 
in  succeeding  years,  and  yet  a  totally  different  and  stimulat- 
ing effect  obtained.  A  few  new  costumes  added  to  the  cos- 
tumes on  hand  will  often  help  to  transform  a  festival  into  a 
totally  new  thing.  Thus  the  costumes  of  nature  myths  will 
do  for  fairy  plays,  and  later  for  Greek  plays;  old  English 
costumes,  supplemented  by  Puritan  costumes  can  be  used  for 
The  Maypole  of  Merrymount. 

If  possible  a  different  story  or  myth  should  be  used  each 
year  as  a  festival  basis.  It  might  be  well  to  begin  with  Greek 
festivals  or  with  myths  and  work  forward  to  an  American 
festival. 

BOOKS   THAT    WILL    Bt   OF    HEiLP    TO    FE:sTIVAL    WORKERS 

festivals  and  Plays  by   Percival   Chubb,   published  by  Har- 
per  Bros.,   Franklin   Square,   New   York   at  $2.00.     Polk   Festi- 
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by  Mary  Masters  Needham,  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  at  $1.00.  The  Festival  Book 
''  Jeanette  E.  C.  Lincoln,  published  by  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Com- 
iiy,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  at  $1.60.  Plays 
Games,  for  Indoors  and  Out  by  Belle  Ragnar  Parsons, 
blished  by  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue, 
York  at  $1.60 

DANCe  BOOKS  THAT   WILL  BE  OF   HELP   TO   FESTIVAL   WORKERS 

The  Morris  Dance,  edited  by  Josephine  Brower,  published 
Novelle  Co.,  No.  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City 
$1.00.  Polite  and  Social  Dances,  edited  by  Marie  Ruef  Hofer, 
published  by  the  Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  64  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  at  $1.00.  This  book  is  valuable  for  his- 
:orical  pageants  because  it  has  good  pictures,  descriptions,  and 
nusic  of  historic  dances  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. Polk  Dances  of  Denmark,  and  Polk  Dances  and  Singing 
Games,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal,  and  published  by  G. 
Schirmer,  No.  3  East  Forty-third  Street,  New  York  Citv.  at 
$1.50 

NATURE  AND  EANClEUL  EAIRY  MYTHS 

Cinderella  in  Plower  Land,  by  Marion  Loder,  published  by 
Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8  East  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City  at  30  cents.  This  little  operetta  can  be  used  very 
charmingly  as  a  May  Day  Festival.  It  tells  the  story  of  Cinder- 
ella, only  in  this  case  all  the  characters  are  flowers,  and  the 
lost  slipper  is  the  Lady's  Slipper.  The  costumes  can  be  very 
inexpensive  yet  very  pretty.  The  music  is  bright  and  attractive. 
This  operetta  has  already  been  very  widely  used  as  a  May 
Day  Festival.     Any  number  of  children  can  take  part. 

.  The  Pirst  Spring  Baskets  from  A  Child's  Book  of  Holi- 
day Plays  by  Frances  Gillespy  Wickes,  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  at  75  cents. 
This  is  a  whimsical  and  delightful  little  play  in  two  short 
scenes,  both  of  which  can  be  given  out-of-doors,  or  indoors 
if  desired.  There  are  children  and  dryads  and  fairies  and 
wood  creatures  in  this  play  and  very  pretty  dances  could 
be    introduced.      The    whole    play    breathes    an    atmosphere    of 
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spring.      It   would   need   twenty-five   boys    and    giris    to    give   i 
effectively. 

Blossom  Time  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley,  published  by  th( 
John  Church  Co.,  39  West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  Yorl 
City  at  25  cents.  This  is  a  festival  which  can  be  made  eithei 
short  or  long  as  desired.  It  needs  at  least  twenty  boys  anc 
girls  to  make  it  effective  but  as  many  more  as  desired  can  bt 
used.  The  festival,  which  is  really  a  festival  of  country  life 
has  to  do  with  all  the  new  life  of  spring,  blossoms,  birds,  lamb- 
kins, flowers.     It  contains  recitations,  songs  and  music. 

Spring  Festival  by  Marie  Ruef  Hofer,  published  by  th( 
Clayton  JPT'Surnmy  Co.,  64  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
at  fifty  cents.  This  festival  is  most  valuable  because  it  gives 
all  the  music  for  the  dances,  as  well  as  a  festival  outline,  and 
descriptions  of  costumes.  It  is  really  a  pageant  of  the  four 
seasons,  and  either  the  whole  four  seasons  can  be  typified  or 
one  or  two  of  them  given  as  desired.  There  are  leaves  and 
flowers,  sunshine  and  wind  and  rain  and  insects,  including, 
grasshoppers  and  butterflies.  It  is  really  a  very  delightful  festi- 
val. Little  children  can  do  some  of  the  dances,  while  others  i 
can  be  given  by  girls  and  boys  of  high  school  age  if  desired. 
No  section  of  the  festival  can  be  given  effectively  with  less 
than  forty  participants.  The  whole  festival  would  take  one 
hundred  and  fifty  participants  in  order  to  do  it  justice. 

The  Enchanted  Garden  and  a  Pageant  of  Hours  from  The 
House  of  the  Heart  by  C.  D.  Mackay,  published  by  Henry 
Hjolt  &  Co.,  19  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City  at 
$1.20.  Both  these  plays  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  spring 
festivals.  In  them  boys  and  girls  can  be  used  interchange- 
ably. The  Enchanted  Garden  is  a  play  about  flowers,  with 
flower  dances,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  children  can  be  used  in 
it.  A  Pageant  of  Hours  has  been  used  as  a  small  May  Day 
celebration.  There  are  fourteen  characters  in  it,  but  this  num- 
ber may  be  increased  to  fifty  or  sixty  by  the  introduction  of 
dances. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty  could  easily  be  made  into  a  festival  by 
a  festival  worker,  since  there  is  no  dramatization  of  this  play. 
A  version  of  it  given  as  a  spring  festival  at  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse,  New  York  City,  presented  the  idea  that  the  Prin- 
cess   was    really    the   Earth    awakening    to    the    kiss    of    Spring. 
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Spring   was    the    Prince,    clad    in    green,    and    Winter    was    the 
Witch    that   put   the    Earth    to    sleep. 

GRKBK    FESTIVALS 

Greek  May  Festival  from  Folk  Festivals  by  Mary  Masters 
Needham,  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City  at  $1.00.  This  festival  outline  can  be  found 
on  page  51.  It  is  a  dramatization  of  the  old  story  of  Proser- 
pine. The  festival  would  be  particularly  good  for  an  all- 
girl  cast  in  a  normal  school,  high  school  or  college.  It  gives 
full  suggestions  for  the  organizing,  costuming  and  rehearsing 
of  the  festival.  The  costumes  would  be  Greek  throughout  and 
at  the  very  least  35  girls  would  be  required  to  produce  it.  For 
a  large  Greek  festival  on  the  same  theme  two  hundred  girls 
could  be  used  effectively  in  pantomines  and  dances. 

The  Masque  of  Pomona  from  the  Forest  Princess  and  Other 
Masques  by  C.  D.  Mackay,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City  at  $1.35.  This  Masque 
has  been  used  by  colleges  and  normal  schools  as  a  May  celebra- 
tion. It  has  been  produced  by  a  cast  of  three,  Pomona,  Ver- 
tunnus  and  an  Old  Woman,  by  leaving  out  the  chorus  of  vine 
dressers  and  Greek  youths  and  maidens  with  which  the  Masque 
begins.  For  its  adequate  presentation  the  Masque  should  have 
a  cast  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  participants,  or  as  many  more 
as  desired.  A  number  of  dances  are  introduced  and  the  costumes 
are  Greek  throughout.  The  Masque  deals  with  a  Greek  fable  of 
the  Spring. 

ENGLISH   MAY  DAY 

Outlines  for  English  May  Day  celebrations,  including  mate- 
rial of  the  Robin  Hood  legends  can  be  had  by  applying  to  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Material  of  this  kind  can  also  be 
found  in  Percival  Chubb's  Festivals  and  Plays,  published  by 
Harper  Bros.,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  at  $2.00.  See  page 
182. 

AMERICAN   MAY  DAY 


¥ 


The  Maypole  of  Mprrymnun t  frm?- .  Fo-tV-^ ^^  Plnys  ft'^d  Pag- 
eants by  C.  D.  Mackay,  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  19 
,,West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City,  at  $1.35.     This  play 
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tells  the  story  of  the  first  Maypole  celebration  ever  held  ii 
America.  It  is  not  possible  for  children  of  less  than  the  eight! 
grade,  but  eighth  grade  young  people,  high  school  boys  an( 
girls  and  colleges  have  acted  in  it.  It  has  also  been  given  b] 
communities.  There  are  sixteen  speaking  parts,  ten  men  and  sij 
girls.  As  many  extra  people  as  desired  can  be  used  in  it.  Th( 
costumes  are  in  strongly  picturesque  contrast:  There  are  Puritar 
costumes  and  the  somewhat  gypsylike  costumes  of  the  Merry 
mount  Revelers  in  bright  gay  colors.  The  account  of  this  ac- 
tual Maypole  and  its  strong  dramatic  influence  can  be  found  ii 
Twice  Told  Tales  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


Practical  Aids  in  Conducting  a  Neighborhood 
Recreation  Center 
II 

Haroi^d   O.    Berg,    Supervisor   Extension    Department,    Board    of 
School  Directors,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

PRACTiCAi,  sugge:stions  :por  conducting  a  biluard  room 

The  billiard  room  should  be  in  charge  of  an  attendant  and  a' 
checker. 

The  player  before  entering  the  game  must  register  with  the 
checker,  secure  a  ticket  and  await  his  turn  as  indicated  on  his 
ticket.  Five  players  are  assigned  to  a  table.  Their  tickets  have 
the  same  letter  and  are  numbered  from  1-5.  These  tickets  should 
be  collected  before  the  game  begins.  The  attendant  is  to  arrange 
the  balls  with  the  triangles,  interesting  those  waiting  their  turn 
to  play  in  chess  and  checkers.  Do  not  give  a  boy  a  ticket  for 
another  game  while  he  is  still  engaged  in  one. 

Do  not  allow  any  players  to  sit  on  the  table  to  make  a 
difficult  shot.  Make  them  use  the  bridge  or  keep  one  foot  on 
the  floor. 

Keep  a  close  look-out  for  gambHng  and  profanity. 

Admit  no  boys  in  short  trousers  or  under  16  years  of  age  in 
the  pool  room — not  even  as  spectators. 

Hold  monthly  tournaments.  Take  entries  and  post  the 
schedule  of  games.  Post  also  scores  up  to  date.  Post  the  highest 
score  made  each  day  as  an  indication  of  the  contest.     Advertise 
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he  tournament  by  posters  and  by  word  of   mouth.     Encourage 
iter-center  pool  contests. 

Various  kinds  of  pocket  billiard  games  may  be  played.  If 
lie  attendance  is  poor,  games  requiring  considerable  time  may  be 
llowed,  but  as  soon  as  the  attendance  picks  up  such  games  must 
,ot  be  permitted  to  begin. 

Before  leaving  put  the  attendance  cards,  tickets,  cues,  and  balls 
1  order  for  the  next  evening's  work.  Cues  to  be  mended  after 
:30.  Keep  the  tables  in  good  condition.  Brush  them  thoroughly 
efore  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

The  checker  is  to  have  in  his  index  case  a  card  for  every 

requenter  of  the  pool  room.     On  these  cards  are  to  be  placed  the 

lumber  of  the  table  and  the  number  of  the  card  given.  Particulars 

*or  these  records  will  be  found  in  the  record  books  provided  for 

hat  purpose. 

Neither  the  attendant  nor  the  checker  should  take  part  in 
my  game.     On  the  other  hand  the  billiard  room  attendant  can- 
lot  afford  to  be  a  chair  warmer.     The  job  if  done  right  allows 
ittle  or  no  time  for  sitting.    Greet  the  boys  as  they  come  in  and 
id  them  adieu  as  they  leave.     Pay  special  attention  to  new-com- 
rs.     Show  them  how  to  obtain  the  check.     Invite  those  whom 
'ou  see  standing  in  the  doorway  to  come  in.     Mix  with  the  boys, 
arn  their  names  and  their  occupations.     Interest  yourself  in  the 
ings  that  interest  them.     The  pool  room  is  the  only  kind   of 
fcial  center  activity  that  at  first  attracts  a  certain  type  of  boy. 
t  should  not  remain  the  only  one,  however.     Attempt  to  interest 
him  in  other  center  activities.    Your  position  gives  you  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  be  an  influential  factor  in  many  a  young  man's 
life. 

PRACTICAI,    SUGGESTIONS    I^OR    CONDUCTING    CI.UBS    AND    CI.ASSES 

Whenever  possible,  activities  should  be  organized  into  clubs 
instead  of  classes,  as  for  example:  bands,  orchestra,  glee  clubs, 
dramatic  clubs,  gymnasium  clubs. 

The  attendants  and  the  members  should  be  made  to  feel  the 
responsibility  in  keeping  up  the  attendance.  Periodic  parties  will 
assist  in  maintaining  a  good  attendance. 

Clubs  are  easily  formed  and  die  just  as  easily.  Many  die 
because  they  meet  too  often.  The  great  responsibility  of  length- 
ening their  lives  falls  on  th**  director.     This  is  done  by  advising 
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and  planning  with  the  officers  the  work  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
meetings. 

In  club  Hfe  breaking  bread  together  aids  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  union.     Have  spreads. 

Each  club  should  have  its  officers,  constitution,  stated  time 
for  meeting,  monthly  fee,  and  delegate  or  delegates  to  the  central 
council. 

Boys  and  men  will  band  themselves  into  large  clubs;  girls 
and  women  form  small  clubs.  Foster  the  growth  of  small  groups 
and  have  frequent,  say  monthly,  union  parties  of  all  the  clubs. 

Athletic  and  social  clubs  should  gradually  be  led  into  literary, 
musical,  dramatic  work.  No  activity  should  be  permitted  behind 
locked  doors. 

All  activities  in  charge  of  a  paid  attendant  must  have  an 
attendance  of  fifteen.  If  the  attendance  falls  below,  the  activity 
will  be  discontinued. 

Clubs  and  societies  using  the  center  must  affiliate  with  it  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  organization. 

Clubs  may  meet  on  any  social  center  night. 

All  members  of  club  activities  should  be  registered  on  club 
attendance  cards  which  should  be  kept  in  the  office.  Attendants 
are  to  call  for  the  cards  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  and  return 
them  before  leaving  the  building  with  the  attendance  marked  up 
to  date.  The  director  should  keep  in  alphabetical  order  an  attend- 
ance card  for  every  individual  belonging  to  some  social  center 
activity.  Attendants  should  report  new  members  every  evening 
to  the  directors  on  the  enrollment  slips  and  directors  should 
transfer  these  to  the  enrollment  cards.  Each  individual  is  to 
have  one  enrollment  card  on  which  all  his  activities  should  be 
registered.  On  it  should  be  indicated  also  the  date  of  withdrawal 
from  any  registered  activity,  giving  cause.  Keep  this  office 
register  up  to  date. 

PRACTICAI,     SUGGESTIONS     ^OR     CONDUCTING    A     QUIET     GAME     ROOM 

The  success  of  this  room  depends  largely  upon  the  person- 
ality and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  attendant. 

The  program  according  to  which  this  room  is  conducted 
is  posted  in  the  plan  book  furnished  to  the  Quiet  Game  Room 
attendants.     Post  a  list  of  games  on  hand. 

Do  not  give  out  games  wholesale.     When  a  game  is  given 
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lit  delegate  someone  to  be  responsible  for  its  return  in  perfect 
jndition.  Afternoon  children  when  entering  the  room  should 
t  made  to  take  seats  and  come  for  games  at  the  invitation  of 
le  attendant.  Allow  no  games  to  remain  upon  the  tables 
hen   not  in   actual   use. 

"Quiet  Game  Room"  is  a  misnomer.  A  certain  amount  of 
le  noise  can  be  avoided.  It  takes  judgment  to  know  how 
luch  legitimate  talking  and  enthusiasm  to  tolerate. 

When  teaching  a  game  do  not  become  oblivious  to  the 
^mainder  of  the  room.  Station  yourself  so  that  you  can  see 
rhat  is  going  on.  Encourage  those  to  whom  you  have  taught 
game  to  teach  it  to  a  group  of  others.  Interest  yourself  in 
le  progress  and  the  results  of  all  games  going  on  in  your  room. 
ndicate  this  interest  if  it  be  merely  by  a  passing  remark. 
I  Advertise  tournaments  by  attractive  posters  not  only  in 
pe  game  room  but  also  in  the  corridors  and  in  other  rooms 
If  the  center.     Post  the  names  of  the  winners. 

Organize  bowling  teams,  checker  clubs,  chess  clubs. 
i.rrange  inter-center  contests. 

Keep  games  and  supplies  in  a  systematic  order.  Label  the 
helves  of  the  cupboard.  Mend  your  games.  "A  stitch  in  time 
aves  nine." 

On  the  last  Saturday  evening  of  each  month  take  a  careful 
tiventory  of  all  the  quiet  game  room  supplies  according  to 
iirectons  found  under  cover  of  the  quiet  game  room  inventory 
)Ook. 

Regular  bowling  rules  should  govern  the  games  played  on 
:he  "miniature  bowling  alley." 

*RACTICAI,   SUGGE:STI0NS   FOR  UBRARIANS   AND   FOR   THOSH^    CONDUCT- 
ING READING  ROOMS 

The  library  should  be  at  all  times  an  inviting  part  of  the 
:enter.  The  personality  and  attitude  of  the  librarian  in  charge 
ire  a  very  determining  factor  in  making  it  such.  Many  times 
the  first  visit  to  the  library  is  one  of  curiosity.  If  made  to 
[eel  at  home  visitors  will  be  sure  to  come  again.  These  visits 
though  at  first  almost  purely  social,  eventually  under  the 
Guidance  of  a  tactful  librarian,  result  in  an  hour*s  reading  and 
5ven  in  drawing  of  books. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  librarian  is  to  create  a  reading 
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habit  so  that  those  coming  to  the  library  will  become  borrowers 
and  draw  books  for  home  use.  Work  constantly  to  secure  new 
borrowers.  Have  on  hand  constantly  a  liberal  supply  of  appli- 
cations for  library  cards.  Encourage  children  to  become 
borrowers.  Explain  carefully  the  filling  out  of  applications. 
Mention  to  foreigners  that  books  may  be  drawn  free  of  charge. 
Explain  in  all  cases  that  the  card  you  give  is  good  all  over  the 
city.  Tell  about  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  system.  Sug- 
gest a  visit  to  the  main  library  and  the  larger  branches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  induce  some  people  to  become  borrow- 
ers. They  are  already  readers  but  have  not  been  brought  in 
contact  with  the  great  privileges  of  a  public  library.  Other 
visitors  have  never  had  a  reading  habit,  have  never  been 
brought  in  contact  with  books.  Such  people  do  not  become 
seized  with  a  desire  for  books  the  minute  they  step  into  a 
library.  They  must  be  handled  with  great  tact.  To  mention 
the  drawing  of  books  on  their  first  visit  will  be  sure  to  keep 
them  away  in  the  future.  Enter  into  conversation  with  such 
patrons,  find  out  their  occupations,  hobbies,  likes  and  dislikes, 
nationality,  temperament.  Bring  gradually  to  their  attention 
short  illustrated  articles  that  you  think  will  interest  them.  If 
the  proper  subject  matter,  written  according  to  their  ability 
is  put  before  them,  they  are  quite  sure  to  become  interested. 
A  librarian  must  know  her  books  and  magazines,  know  her 
patrons  and  then  use  tact  in  bringing  the  two  together. 

Greet  everyone  who  enters  your  room.  When  they  leave 
invite  them  to  come  again.  Comment  upon  their  absence. 
There  should  always  be  a  quiet  dignity  about  a  library.  Avoid 
however  an  atmosphere  of  supression.  A  certain  amount  of 
talking  is  permissible. 

Teach  children  in  the  afternoon  how  to  use  the  library. 
Teach  the  proper  library  conduct.  Instill  into  them  a  library 
spirit. 

Keep  the  library  looking  neat.  Keep  tables  and  chairs 
arranged  in  their  proper  order.  This  must  be  attended  to 
several  times  during  an  evening.  Do  not  allow  chairs  to  be 
moved  from  one  table  and  grouped  around  another. 

Do  not  store  papers,  paste  jars,  on  top  of  the  cases.  Keep 
the  books  set  up  firmly  with  book  supports.     Label  the  shelves. 

Be  particular  about  the  appearance  of  your  desk. 

Check  magazines  and  daily  papers  as  soon  as  they  arrive. 
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V  book  is  furnished  each  library  for  this  purpose.  Notify  the 
ewspaper  offices  on  the  following  morning  of  missing  copies. 
jive  the  director  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  list  of  missing  maga- 
ines. 

File  daily  papers  as  soon  as  they  come.  Be  sure  to  paste  in 
idd  sheets.     Keep  papers  on  file  one  week. 

Stamp  all  magazines  with  the  neighborhood  center  stamp  on 
he  cover  and  on  several  pages.  Keep  the  latest  issue  in  the 
nagazine  covers.  Keep  back  numbers  of  the  magazines  in  a 
pecial  case  or  cupboard,  stacking  like  magazines  together.  Label 
he  shelves  with  the  names  of  the  magazines  belonging  on  them. 
These  shelves  easily  become  out  of  order.  They  must  be  ar- 
anged  often.  Throw  no  itiagazine  away  even  if  worn.  They  are 
o  be  turned  in  to  the  main  office  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

Magazines  can  be  made  a  great  drawing  card.  Advertise 
;hem.  Do  not  call  attention  to  the  magazines  as  a  whole 
)ut  call  attention  to  individual  articles.  There  is  something  for 
iveryone  in  the  magazines.  To  use  a  magazine  successfully  re- 
juires  a  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Review  them  as  they  come. 
A.dvertise  the  magazine  by  personal  work  with  individuals  as 
ivell  as  by  posters.  Call  attention  to  the  arrival,  of  the  new  num- 
bers. Call  the  attention  of  the  other  workers  in  your  center 
to  the  articles  you  may  find  along  their  lines  of  work,  for 
instance,  crochet  patterns,  articles  in  millinery  and  dressmaking, 
chess  and  checker  problems,  baseball  stories,  accounts  of  athletics 
and  tricks,  games,  plays  and  recitations. 

Keep  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  library  attractive.  Do  not 
allow  the  material  on  them  to  become  ancient  history.  Change 
lit  often.  Put  up  clippings,  magazine  and  book  notices,  pictures 
and  reading  lists.  Display  curios,  Public  Museum  specimens, 
industrial  exhibits  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  office.  Al- 
ways accompany  such  exhibits  with  reference  to  book  or  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  subject.  The  main  object  of  the  bulletin 
board  is  to  create  new  reading  interests.  Simple  science  experi- 
ments often  help  to  interest  boys  to  read  along  new  lines. 

Keep  books  mentioned  in  reading  lists  on  a  special  shelf 
or  table.  Indicate  the  articles  by  little  paper  book  marks 
on  which  are  written  the  name  of  the  book  and  the  page  of  the 
article.  Label  the  special  shelf  or  table  and  ask  that  the 
books  be  returned  to  it. 

[Acquaint  yourself  with  the  course  of  study  of  the  public 
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schools  and  the  text  books  used  in  the  different  grades.  Whcnji 
working  with  the  afternoon  children,  ask  them  their  grade  in 
school  and  give  them  books  related  to  the  work  of  that  grade, 
Call  on  the  teachers  of  the  school  in  which  you  are  working 
and  offer  to  secure  for  their  pupils  books  on  topics  studied  by 
the  class. 

Explain  to  the  children  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
books  in  a  library.     Teach  them  to  do  reference  work. 

Discourage  children  attending  the  grade  school  from  com- 
ing for  books  in  the  evening. 

Advertise  the  foreign  books.  Encourage  children  to  take 
them  home  to  their  parents.  In  such  cases,  care  must  be 
shown  in  the  selection  of  books.  Ascertain  from  the  child 
something  about  the  interests  of  the  one  who  is  going  to  read 
the  book.  Advertise  the  foreign  books  in  the  evening  school j 
and  naturalization  classes,  also  at  the  entertainments.  ! 

Play  the  phonograph  in  the  evening.  Do  not  play  con- 
tinually. Have  intermissions  between  records.  Do  not  let  any 
person  but  the  librarian  operate  the  phonograph.  When  through 
using  remove  and  put  away  the  crank.  Only  one  record  at 
a  time  should  be  removed  from  the  carrying  case  and  should 
be  put  back  as  soon  as  it  has  been  played.  Use  metal  needles 
only.  Keep  speed  set  at  78.  Dust  records  with  a  piece  of 
velvet  before  playing.  In  the  afternoon  play  only  the  records 
assigned  to  you.  Keep  your  circulation  records  very  care- 
fully as  indicated  in  the  record  book  furnished  each  library. 
The  librarian,  not  the  afternoon  checker,  should  make  entries  in 
the  book. 

Monthly  reports  must  be  closed  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  month  and  mailed  to  the  office  of  the  supervisor  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Make  out  a  duplicate  report  for  the 
director. 

When  a  book  is  a  week  overdue  send  a  postal  notice  to 
the  holder.  Children  will  sometimes  be  able  to  act  as  mes- 
sengers for  you. 

Pay  at  least  one  visit  a  week  to  the  main  library.  Tele- 
phone to  the  library  for  books  requested  by  your  patrons. 
Advertise  the  fact  that  books  other  than  those  on  your  shelves 
can  be  obtained  by  leaving  a  request  with  you. 
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PRACTlCAIy    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    CONDUCTING    DANCING    CI.ASSES    ANI> 
SOCIALS 

Dancing  classes  and  socials  are  held  on  Saturday  evenings 
in  Milwaukee,  the  dancing  class  from  7-9  o'clock  and  the  social 
from  9-11:30.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  dance  after  10:15. 
The  attendance  is  limited  to  300. 

The  admission  to  the  dancing  class  is  5c;  to  the  social  10c 
for  a  boy  and  5c  for  a  girl.  Only  people  who  are  known  ta 
the  director  or  can  be  introduced  to  him  by  someone  whom 
he  knows  well  are  to  be  admitted.  When  selling  tickets  the 
checker  always  demands  the  name  of  the  person  not  a  member. 
The  door-tender,  checker  or  any  other  employee  may  not  vouch 
for  strangers.  This  must  be  done  by  the  director.  Persons 
desiring  to  be  vouched  for  by  the  director  or  to  be  introduced 
to  him  must  wait  for  him  in  the  lower  corridor.  In  no  such 
case  must  the  director  be  sent  for.  These  people  are  to  wait 
until  the  director  makes  his  periodic  round  through  the  building. 
No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  admitted  unless 
accompanied  by  a  parent.  No  boy  in  short  trousers  is  admitted 
to  the  social  no  matter  what  his  age  may  be.  The  attendance 
of  parents  and  older  people  is  encouraged. 

Tickets  are  sold  in  advance  only  to  people  who  are 
members  of  other  activities  and  then  only  on  the  night  of 
actual  attendance  in  that  activity.  Tickets  may  be  reserved 
'  by  those  whose  names  are  recorded  but  must  be  called 
^  for  before  nine  o'clock  unless  some  other  hour  is  stated  when 
the  ticket  is  reserved.  The  number  of  tickets  sold  to  each  sex 
is  limited  but  couples  coming  after  the  limit  for  sex  has  been 
reached  are  admitted.    "Stagging"  is  discouraged. 

The  director  is  to  have  the  following  assistants  at  the 
socials:  chaperon,  door-tender,  checker,  one  or  more  wardrobe 
boys. 

The  chaperon  should  not  station  herself  on  one  side  of  the 
room  but  should  spend  most  of  her  time  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor. 

The  wardrobe  is  on  the  first  floor.  No  wearing  of  sweaters 
is  allowed  and  outer  wraps  must  be  discarded  before  admittance 
is  gained  to  the  hall.  Attention  to  personal  appearance  is 
encouraged. 

The  dancing  teacher  is  expected  to  give  the  program  of  the 
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social  to  the  orchestra  one  week  in  advance  so  that  they  ma 
come  prepared.  The  director,  too,  must  be  supplied  with  th 
program.  Each  program  contains  15  numbers,  dances  6  min 
utes ;  intermissions  3  minutes ;  after  the  eighth  dance  an  intermis 
sion  of  10  minutes.  The  numbers  of  the  program  are  indicatec 
by  cards  and  the  musicians  are  responsible  for  the  shifting  o 
these  cards. 

SOME^    GKNE^RAI,    SUGGESTIONS    ]F0R    THE^    DIRECTOR    IN     C0NNECTI0^ 
WITH    SOCIALS 


[( 


Give  the  young  people  plenty  of  opportunity  to  dance  sc 
that  they  will  be  tired  and  ready  to  go  home  at  1 1 :30. 

Allow  no  one  to  leave  the  building  for  smoking  or  refresh- 
ments. 

Do  not  permit  improper  holding  or  improper  positions  ol 
the   body   while   dancing. 

Watch  very  closely  and  carefully  the  conduct  of  the  young 
people   during  intermissions. 

Be  sure  that  all  class  room  and  cloak  room  doors  are 
locked. 

Allow  no  orchestra  numbers  with  a  sensual  rhythm.  Do  not 
allow  songs  the  words  of  which  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  dignity  of  the  school.  Dances  should  maintain  the  same 
tempo    throughout. 

Have  a  floor  committee.  Give  them  a  ribbon  badge,  a  star, 
or  some  mark  to  designate  them  as  individuals  vested  with 
authority.  Persons  violating  the  rules  of  the  socials  are  upon 
the  first  offence  to  be  warned  without  being  humiliated  and 
upon  the  second  offence  to  be  dismissed  from  the  hall. 

Keep  the  floor  in  good  condition.  Wax  it  when  necessary. 
The  dance  floor  should  be  scrubbed  twice  a  month. 

Young  people  should  not  be  introduced  to  one  another 
by  persons  in  charge  of  the  socials  unless  both  persons  are 
known  to  the  introducer.  Acquaintances  should  be  made  in 
the  usual  and  legitimate  manner.  The  dangers  of  wholesale 
introduction  are  very  obvious. 

The  social  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  director  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  people  and  induce  them  to  join 
the  other  activities.     Announce  other  activities  at  the  socials. 

Where  possible  give  the  socials  the  atmosphere  of  a  party 
by  proper   decorations   and  names,   as    for  example,   Hallowe'en 
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irty,  Sylvester  Eve  Party,  Valentine  Party,  Washington 
irty,  Easter  Party.  Commercial  recreation  always  strives  to 
ake  itself  attractive  by  alluring  decorations. 

Allow  no  dancing  after  entertainments  or  match  games. 

The    director    should    be    in    constant    attendance    at    the 

ince  except  for  the  periodic  trips  through  the  building  which 

should  make.     This  is  not  the  time  to  spend  in  the  office 

eparing   reports.     With   only   one   activity   to   supervise   the 

rector  has  a  great  opportunity  to  do  field  work  among  those 

attendance. 

PRACTICAI,    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    CONDUCTING    ENTB^RTAINMENTS 

Entertainments  are  held  bi-weekly  in   Milwaukee.     A  fee 

5c  is  charged  adults,  children  3c  or  2  for  5c.  All  activities 

re    to    be    closed    on    entertainment    nights.      Entertainments 

egin  at  8:15  and  last  not  longer  than  l^^  hours.     The  doors 

re  opened  about  7:40. 

The  audience  should  be  limited  to  the  number  of  chairs, 
^he  stair-case  should  be  lighted  and  exit  lights  must  be  turned 
n.     Halls  should  not  be  over-crowded. 

All  children  must  sit  with  their  parents  throughout  the 
vening.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  is  admitted 
mless  acompanied  by  a  parent.  Children  are  not  admitted  if 
ccompanied  only  by  older  brother  and  sister.  This  rule  is 
ji   effort   to   get   the   parents. 

Boys  and  men  not  accompanying  ladies  are  to  sit  in  a 
egregated  section  of  the  hall. 

The  following  aids  are  needed:  door-tender,  two  ushers, 
nd  a  ticket  taker.  Where  possible  the  ushering  and  ticket 
aking  is  done  by  volunteers,  thus  making  the  entertainment 
elf-supporting.  The  film  rental,  the  salary  of  the  operator,  and 
he  cost  of  any  program  number  is  paid  out  of  the  receipts. 
Ul  other  help  is  put  on  the  pay  roll.  Not  over  $2.50  should 
)e  spent  for  an  outside  number. 

The  entertainments  are  advertised  by  circulars,  by  indoor 
nd  outdoor  bulletins,  through  the  newspapers,  by  pupils  of  the 
lay  school  and  the  evening  school,  and  the  afternoon  activities. 

Copies  of  the  programs  given  at  the  bi-weekly  entertain- 
nents  and  children's  Saturday  evening  entertainments  are  to  be 
nailed  to  the  office  of  the  supervisor  not  later  than  the  foUow- 
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ing  Monday.     Programs  are  to  be  prepared  a  week  or  two  i 
advance. 

Ladies  should  remove  their  hats  at  all  entertainments. 

No  play,  recitation  or  song  is  to  be  given  without  a  pn, 
vious  reading  and  censorship  by  the  director. 

Windows  should  be  locked  during  moving  picture  enteil 
tainments.  If  not,  the  costly  darkening  shades  are  pushe; 
out  of  place  by  the  draft  which  causes  them  to  get  01. 
of  shape  and  tear.  The  janitor  is  the  only  one  who  shou) 
handle  these  curtains.  , 

Numbers  by  groups  of  children  and  local  talent  brin^ 
large  audiences.  Children's  dramatics  should  play  an  impoi 
tant  part  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  program.  The  principals  ( 
the  neighboring  schools  may  be  asked  for  numbers.  Grou 
numbers  appeal  more  than  solo  numbers. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  entertainment  should  never  contai 
more  than  three  reels  and  the  children's  eyes  should  be  saf( 
guarded  by  having  other  numbers  between  the  reels.  A  su^ 
gested  program  is:  1.  Education  reel;  2.  Announcement 
(slides  and  oral)  ;  3.  Stereopticon  lecture  (short)  ;  4.  Dram 
reel;  5.  One  or  two  numbers  (musical,  humorous,  dramatic) 
6.  Comic  reel.  Boys  1:45-3:00  p.m.,  girls  3:30-4:45  p.m.  Thi 
room  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated  between  3:00  and  3 :3( 
The  numbers  on  the  program  should  be  short  and  snappy  an 
a  sameness  should  be  avoided.  Intersperse  your  prograi 
with  brief  catchy  announcements  regarding  the  center.  Wher 
a  number  of  the  program  serves  as  a  basis  for  an  announce 
ment  of  an  activity  take  advantage  of  it. 

Good  piano  playing  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  movin; 
pictures.  For  $1.25  an  expert  musician  can  be  obtained.  1 
senior  high  school  girl  would  probably  welcome  the  opportunit 
and  might  be  secured  through  the  high  school  principal. 

Lectures  should  not  be  read  but  talked  from  notes  in 
conversational  manner. 

Set  a  stated  time  when  your  band,  orchestra,  dramati 
club,  glee  club,  are  to  furnish  a  number  for  the  entertainment 
as  this  furnishes  an  incentive. 

Study  the  newspapers  for  entertaining  talent.  Consul 
your  teachers,  patrons  of  the  social  center,  fellow  director 
and  principals,  programs   in  the  office  of  the   supervisor,   th 
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nrmal  school  and  other  educational  institutions,  church  organi- 
z  ions,  and  settlement  houses. 

Encourage  applause  at  the  close  of  a  number  and  be  a 
luder  in  the  applause.  The  assistants  should  be  coached  to 
;,  enthusiastic  applauders. 

No  tickets  should  be  sold  in  advance. 

Participants  in  the  program  should  not  be  left  in  a  room 
supervised. 

While  the  numbers  are  being  rendered  the  director  should 
ition  himself  near  the  boy's  section.  Ushers  should  be  in 
tendance  throughout  the  program  and  stand  in  a  position 
lich  permits  of  close  supervision.  After  the  entertainment 
e  director  should  be  in  such  a  position  as  will  enable  him  to 
lss  a  word  or  two  with  the  people  who  are  leaving.  The 
ds  should  be  assigned  to  different  stations  on  the  way  to  the 
Iter  door,  first  floor  landing,  second  floor  landing,  and  they 
lould  be  encouraged  to  speak  to  the  people  as  they  go  out. 

PRACTlCAIv    SUGGESTIONS    FOR   DOOR-TENDERS 

The  door-tender  is  not  a  night  watchman.  He  is  a  recep- 
on  committee  of  one.  It  is  he  who  nine  times  out  of  ten 
ives  visitors  their  first  impression  of  the  center. 

Be  dignified,  courteous  and  friendly.  Be  stern  when  the 
ccasion  demands  it. 

Put  people  who  seem  strange  at  ease  by  welcoming  them, 
rreet  those  who  come  in  and  bid  adieu  to  those  who  leave. 
L  handshake  goes  a  long  way.  Put  forth  special  effort  to 
lake  the  timid,  the  aged,  and  the  poorly-clad  feel  at  home. 

Direct  people  to  the  wardrobe.  Tell  them  there  are  no 
harges.  Encourage  them  to  take  off  their  wraps.  Attempt 
)  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  patrons  of  the  center, 
itrive  to  learn  their  names. 

If  you  speak  a  foreign  language  make  use  of  it  whenever 
ou  see  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

School  children  must  not  be  admitted  in  the  evening.  News- 
oys  and  boy  scouts  are  the  only  exceptions.  They  must 
resent   "membership   cards." 

Keep    out    undesirables. 

Insist  that  careless  young  people  remove  snow  and  dirt 
rom  their  shoes  before  entering.  Instruct  young  men  to  re- 
love  their  hats. 
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Maintain  discipline  on  the  first  floor.  This  can  not  ht 
done  by  standing  on  the  same  spot  all  evening. 

Discourage  "lighting  up"  on  the  part  of  those  leaving  the 
building.  Allow  no  smoking  or  loitering  on  the  outside  01 
the  building.  Made  periodic  trips  around  the  outside  of  the 
building. 

Always  have  in  your  pocket  "attendance  certificates"  readj 
to  be  filled  out  on  demand.  Use  a  fountain  pen  or  an  indelible ' 
pencil.     Do  not  give   a  boy   his   sUp   until   he   is   leaving  the 
building. 

In  Milwaukee  the  door-tender  is  required  to  report  foi 
duty  at  6:45  and  to  remain  at  his  post  until  dismissed  by  tht 
director.  He  counts  all  the  people  leaving  the  building  before 
8 :25  p.  m.  and  after  that  counts  all  those  entering.  He  leaves 
this  count  with  the  director  each  night  to  be  recorded  in  the; 
attendance  report.  He  signs  the  vouchers  for  all  money  taken  j 
in  at  the  entertainments. 

PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS    FOR    JANITORS   AT    NI^IGHBORHOOD    CENTERS 

The  social  center  janitor  of  a  full  time  neighborhood  centei 
is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  center  director  after  3:00  which 
is  the  time  he  is  due  at  the  center.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
firing  after  3 :30  until  the  close  of  the  evening  session. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  wheel  coal  each  janitor  at  the  close 
of  his  session  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  pile  is  as  large  as  he  founei 
it.  At  the  close  of  their  respective  sessions  each  janitor  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  ash  pit  is  empty. 

In  a  full  time  center,  basement  Active  Game  Rooms  are 
to  be  swept  twice  each  day,  before  3 :30  and  between  3 :45  and 
7  o'clock  p.  m.,  evening  centers  once  a  day  before  7  o'clock 
p.  m.     Use  saw  dust  and  kerosene. 

The  Assembly  Hall  is  to  be  swept  after  being  used  in 
the  evening  and  in  a  full  time  center  between  4 :45  and  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  if  the  director  deems  it  necessary.  If  used  during  the 
day,  the  school  janitor  is  to  sweep  it  before  3:30.  This  hall 
is  to  be  scrubbed  once  every  two  weeks  and  oftener  if  the 
director  deems  it  necessary.  All  basement  rooms  and  corridors 
are  to  be  swept  once  a  day. 

All  class  rooms  used  by  night  school  classes  and  social 
center  activities  and  all  corridors  and  stairways  are  to  be 
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vcpt  after  the  regular  day  school  session  by  the  school 
nitor  and  after  being  used  in  the  evening  by  the  social  center 
nitor. 

All  lights  must  be  turned  off  as  soon  as  pupils  are  dismissed 

the  afternoon  and  lighted  when  ordered  by  the  director. 

In   a   full  time   social   center,   the  janitor   or   an    assistant 

lUst  be  in  constant  attendance  from  3  :00  o'clock  to  the  close 

i    the    session.     Janitors    of    evening    social    centers    are    to 

'[)ort    at    6:30   p.m. 

If  used  three  or  more  evenings  a  w^eek  the  kindergartens 
re  to  be  scrubbed  once  a  week  by  the  social  center  janitor, 
rc'fcrably  Wednesday  evening.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
:h()ol  board  the  regular  day  janitor  is  required  to  scrub  the 
indergarten  once  a  week.  Thus  the  kindergarten  will  be 
rubbed  twice  a  week. 

All  class  rooms  used  for  regular  social  center  activities  are 
0  be  scrubbed  once  every  two  months  by  the  social  center 
anitor.  The  rules  of  the  school  board  require  the  regular  day 
anitor  also  to  scrub  these  rooms  from  four  to  six  times  a  year. 
;^he  rule  for  the  social  center  will  in  no  way  affect  this  rule. 

The  swimming  tank  is  to  be  drained  every  Wednesday 
vening  and  the  bottom  and  sides  thoroughly  scrubbed. 

If  a  full  time  center  and  class  rooms  are  used  from  which 
;he  seats  must  be  removed  the  two  janitors  have  to  cooperate, 
rhe  school  janitor  will  assist  in  the  removing  of  the  seats, 
rhe  social  center  janitor  in  turn  will  assist  the  school  janitor 
n  the  sweeping  of  this  room  and  as  many  rooms  as  will  make 
;he  sum  total  of  rooms  swept  twice  the  number  of  rooms  from 
>vhich  the  seats  were  removed. 

The  social  center  janitor  is  to  dust  once  a  day  all  furniture 

jsed   by   the   social   center.     This   should   be   done   at   periods 

ivhen  the  air  is  not  laden  with  the  dust  from  a  recent  sweeping. 

The   basement    windows    are   to   be    cleaned    once    a    month 

md  oftener  if  the  director  deems  it  necessary. 

The  shower  bath  rooms  and  the  showers  are  to  be  mopped 
ivery  other  day.  The  seats  in  the  closed  showers  are  to  be 
scrubbed  once  a  week. 

The  soap  dispensers  are  to  be  replenished   each  day. 
Harmony  between  the  school  janitor  and  the  social  center 
janitor  will  do  much  in   establishing  and  maintaining   a  high 
standard  of  cleanliness  in  the  buildings. 
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PRACTICAL,    SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OE    A    SHOWI, 
AND  EOCKER  ROOM 

The  attendant  is  furnished  with  a  master  key  for  th 
lockers.  At  the  request  of  a  patron  he  opens  a  locker,  permit 
the  patron  to  store  his  clothing  and  then  locks  it  again.  Th 
locker  is  not  to  be  opened  again  except  at  the  request  of  th 
patron. 

When  a  patron  obtains  a  towel,  which  is  furnished  fo 
Ic,  the  attendant  writes  on  a  card  the  number  of  the  locke 
or  the  shower  used  by  him.  When  the  patron  leaves  hi; 
shower  or  requests  to  have  his  locker  opened,  the  attendan, 
takes  his  towel  and  crosses  out  his  number  from  the  list.  Soilec ' 
towels  should  be  put  into  a  receptacle  provided  for  thai 
purpose  and  under  no  conditions  should  they  be  allowed  to  lie 
around  even  for  a  short  time. 

Guard  against  the  stealing  of  towels  and  see  that  towels 
are  not  misused.  Allow  no  private  towels  to  be  stored  in  the 
lockers — hygienic  reasons  are  obvious.  , 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the  director  is  to  give 
the  shower  attendant  a  certain  number  of  towels.  These  should! 
be  kept  in  a  locked  cupboard.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  attendant  should  return  to  the  director  all  used  and  unused  i 
towels.  These  must  of  course  equal  the  number  given  to  the 
attendant  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  The  attendant  should 
keep  on  a  record  sheet  the  daily  account  of  the  number  of 
towels  given  and  the  number  of  towels  used.  This  record 
should  be  handed  in  daily  to  the  director  together  with  the 
money  taken  in  and  the  director  should  total  this  record  each 
month. 

Allow    only   one   person    at   a   time    in    a    shower. 

Explain  to  the  patrons  of  the  showers  the  danger  of  leaving 
the  building  directly  after  a  shower  bath.  Encourage  ending  a 
bath  with  a  cold  shower.  Teach  warming  exercises.  Allow  no 
children    to    take   a    shower   bath    the    last    half    hour   of    the 
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Specimen  page  in  miniature  from 
the  52-page  book  accompany- 
ing each  set  of  charts. 


Specimen  chart  in  minia- 
ture from  the  new  Victor 
set  of  18  charts  for  teach- 
ing music  in  the  schools. 


Orchestra  of  High  School,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Have  you  an  orchestra  in  your  school? 

Do  the  pupil  candidates  for  positions  all  want  to  play  the  violin 
or  the  cornet,  not  understanding  that  the  oboe  and  bassoon,  double 
i)ass  and  traps  are  just  as  necessary  in  the  ensemble,  even  if  less 
attractive  as  solo  instruments?  Do  they  know  how  a  French  horn 
looks  or  how  an  English  horn  sounds?  If  you  started  your  orchestra 
as  did  a  famous  lady  in  a  Western  city  with  a  **jew's-harp,  mouth- 
harp  and  triangle"  you  will  need  some  ocular  and  aural  assistance  in 
Isecuring  a  balance  of  parts  in  each  family  of  instruments. 

"The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  by  Sight  and  Sound** 

The  Victor  Company  has  just  issued  a  comprehensive 
set  of  eighteen  charts  (14x22)   showing  each  instrument  in 
its  natura]  color;  and  in  an  accompanying  booklet  is  given  a 
full  description  of  the  instrument,  its  origin,  history,  devel- 
opment and  uses  by  composers.     Two  special  Victor  Records 
(Nos.  35670  and  35671)  give  the  exact  reproduction  of  the 
sound  and  tone  color  of  each  instrument,  all  three  together 
offering  for  the  first  time  complete  presentation  of  the  in- 
struments "by  Sight  and  Sound." 

See  your  nearest  Victor  dealer  for  the  charts  and 
records,  or  write  for  information  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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Victrola 


Please  mention  The   Playground   when  writing  to  advertisers 
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SONG  OF  VICTORY 


^ 
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A  Cantata  for  Mixed  or  Women's  Voices — -By  Louis  Adolphe  Coerne 
Price,  50  Cents  Postpaid 
Orchestra  score  and  parts  may  be  rented  of  the  publisher 
'T'HE    spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph  in  victory,  its  causes  and  its 
ideals,  are  here  expressed  within  practical  limits  of  brevity  and  con- 
ciseness.    The  choral  writing  shows  a  nice  feeling  for  the  movement  of 
parts  and  well  massed  climeixes.     One  solo  voice, — a  Mezzo  Soprano  or 
Baritone.  ______ 

Will  send  copy  with  return  privilege  to  any  Playground  or  Music  Director 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY     -      -     178-179  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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J^^-^^^^i  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  5 

Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

** Everything  for  the  Playground** 

Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  3 


HILL-STANDARD 

1216  Fun-Ful  Ave. 


CO. 

Anderson,  Indiana 


For  Use  in 
Playground  or  Camp 

Folk  Songs,  Chanteys 
and    Singing    Games 

with  Piano  Accompaniment 
Edited   by 

CHARLES  H.  FARNSWORTH 

and  CECIL  SHARP 

Board  Covers,  $1.00  net,  postpaid 

Boole  of   words  only,  10c  net 

Country   Dances 

Music  and  Notation 
Price  10c  each 

Sword  and  Morris  Dances 

Song  Book 
of  the  Four  Minute  Men 

Containing 

The  National  Anthems  of  the  Allies 

arranged  for  Male  Chorus 
50  cents  net,  postpaid 

THE    H.    W.    GRAY    COMPANY 
2   West  45th   St.,   New  York 

Sole  Agents  for 
NOVELLO  &.  COMPANY,  Limited 


Athletic  Bad^e  Tests 

for  Boys  and 

Girls 

Try  Them  on  Your 
Playground 


• 


Boy's  Third  Test    Badge 

Complete  Descriptive 
Pamphlets  upon  Request 

Playground    and    Recreation 

Association  of  America 

1    Madison    Avenue 

New  York  City 


Please  mention  The  Playground  when   writing  to  advertisers 


IRA  W.   JAYNE     (See  page  530) 


Hartford,  Conn. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  OUTDOOR  DANCE  FLOOR     (See  Page  492) 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Honorary    President,    Playground    and    Recreation    Association 
America,   1906-1919 
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The  World  At  Play 


The  Community  Christmas 
Tree. — Why  not  keep  it  aHve 
hroughout  the  year?  It  is  not 
:oo  early  in  the  year  to  begin 
to  think  about  next  year's 
[;!ommunity  Christmas  Tree. 
A.  suggestion  made  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Vivian  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  The  Wo- 
man's Magazine  will  be  of 
interest. 

"The  idea  of  an  outdoor 
Christmas  tree  that  everybody 
in  the  community  may  enjoy 
has  spread  over  America  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  New 
York  City  proudly  lighted  up 
its  first  community  tree  for 
its   seven    million   inhabitants. 

"The  tree  was  a  huge  spruce, 
erected  in  Madison  Square 
Park,  glowing  with  wonderful 
colored  lights,  and  crowned 
with  a  big  shining  star. 

"The  first  tree  in  Chicago 
was  presented  by  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  decorated 
by  the  Electric  and  Telephone 
Company. 

"The  large  cities  took  the 
lead  in  making  the  community 


tree  an  accepted  yearly  event. 
But  it  remained  for  a  small 
town  to  start  the  latest  idea 
in  community  trees. 

"Flushing,  Long  Island,  has 
a  permanent  Christmas  tree 
that  stays  evergreen  from 
Christmas  to  Christmas!  The 
Park  Garden  Club  put  their 
heads  together  and  decided 
that  the  cost  of  buying,  hauling 
and  erecting  a  tree  each  year 
was  useless  waste.  Why  not 
buy  a  good  growing  tree  and 
plant  it  in  a  central  spot,  where 
the  town  could  gather  each 
year  for  its  Christmas  cele- 
bration. The  initial  cost 
would  be  considerable,  but  in 
a  few  years  the  tree  would 
pay  for  itself  by  the  money 
saved. 

"So  last  spring  the  Park 
Garden  Club  bought  a  splendid 
Serbian  spruce,  thirty-five  feet 
high,  and  planted  it  in  front  of 
the  high  school  in  Flushing. 

"On  Christmas  Day  it  will 
glitter  and  glow  for  its  admir- 
ing friends — and  the  good  folk 
of  Flushing  will  bid  good-by 
to  their  tree  with  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  next  year 
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it  will  light  up  for  them  just 
as  beautifully  as  before. 

"What  about  your  town? 
Can't  you  start  a  movement 
for  a  permanent  Christmas 
tree?  Begin  now,  while  the 
Christmas  spirit  is  abroad  in 
the  land.  A  growing  Christ- 
mas tree  that  lasts  from  year 
to  year  is  a  good  investment 
for  any  community." 

A  New  National  Habit. — 
From  Mr.  C.  M.  Goethe  of 
Sacramento  comes  the  sugges- 
tion that  America  ought  to  do 
far  more  than  she  has  done  in 
developing  walking  as  a  form 
of  recreation. 

Mr.  Goethe's  recommenda- 
tion is  based  on  a  world-wide 
study  of  recreation  in  prac- 
tically all  foreign  countries 
except  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia and  a  portion  of  Africa. 
This  study  has  brought  to  him 
several  convictions.  One  of 
these  is  that  the  best  Europe 
has  evolved  along  recreational 
lines  has  been  its  splendid 
organization  of  hiking  trips. 
The  result  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  a  form  of  recreation 
so  inexpensive  that  the  masses 
can  turn  to  it  when  recrea- 
tionally  starved.  One  method 
is  the  nature-study-field  ex- 
cursion; another  is  rucksack- 
ing  in  such  areas  as  the  Alps, 
Norway  or  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains. Still  another  is  "wan- 
dervoegling."  Europe  has 
sensed  the  fact  that  the  masses 
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need  the  inexpensive;  thai 
incomes  of  most  people  do  rt 
permit  of  expensive  outing; 
that  it  is  only  through  nati 
study  and  hiking  coml^inl 
that  they  find  that  joy  in  1 ; 
for  which  they  hunger. 

Mr.  Goethe  suggests  il 
some  way  should  be  dcvisi 
for  offering  the  crystallized  c  - 
perience  of  Europe  to  Amerii 
in  such  a  way  that  a  natiorl 
habit  will  become  fixed. 

Can  we  not  start  the  mo\ 
ment  through  the  playgroim ; 
by     arranging      for     freque. 
walks  in  the  course  of  whi 
children    can    be    taught    in  , 
way  which  will  interest  the 
permanently    much    bird    lo 
and     knowledge     of    flower 
Saturday   afternoon   and    Su 
day  hikes  for  adults  are  gai 
ing    in    popularity.     Can    th* 
not    be    made    to    form     tl 
nucleus    for    the    developme 
of  a  new  national  habit? 

An  Outdoor  Dance  Floor.- 

Mr.  S.  Wales  Dixon,  Supe 
visor  of  Recreation,  Depar 
ment  of  Parks,  Hartford,  Coi 
necticut,  sends  the  followin 
description  of  the  outdo( 
idance  floor  at  Colt  Park,  whic 
has  proved  a  great  success: 
"The  floor  is  86'  by  12 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  seat 
outside  of  which  is  a  promei 
ade  12'  wide  which  got 
around  the  entire  structun 
outside  of  this  is  another  ro^ 
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f    benches, 
apacity     is 


Large     seating 
thus      obtained, 
^his  structure  cost  about  six 
housand     dollars    which     we 
)aid     for    during    our     short 
in  I  eason.        A    sounding    board 
>r  shell  which  will  cost  nearly 
hree  thousand  dollars  (and  we 
lave  set  aside  the  money  for 
t  from  our  earnings)   will  be 
rected    in    the    spring   which 
ill   make   it   possible   to   use 
:he  structure  for  a  great  many 
lurposes,    even    for    lectures, 
ne  of  the  best  uses  to  which 
his    floor   has   been    put   was 
Jthe  Sunday  evening  commun- 
ity sings   and   concerts   which 
were  largely  attended.  Soldiers 
and   sailors   were   in   evidence 
'''Mat  week-ends. 

'"^^1  "The  floor  was  opened  July 
24th  and  closed  the  middle  of 
October,  during  which  time  we 
had  nearly  70,000  admissions 
through  the  gate  at  ten  cents 
each,  and  three  times  that 
number  out  in  the  park  who 
came  to  enjoy  the  music  and 
the  sight  of  the  dances.  The 
nominal  charge  enabled  us  to 
procure  a  first-class  orchestra 
made  up  from  the  best  bands 
in  the  city  who  each  had  a 
weekly  engagement.  Our 
smallest  crowd,  along  at  the 
time  of  closing  when  it  was 
really  too  cold  for  comfort,  was 
about  400  and  our  largest 
crowd  through  the  gate  was 
2,800 — which  was  altogether 
too  large  from  many  stand- 
points." 


Americanization  in  Chicago. 

— The  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  reports  gratifying 
results  from  its  fifty-seven 
weekly  classes  in  Americaniza- 
tio.n,  held  in  various  industrial 
plants.  Thousands  of  men  are 
reached  and  reduction  in  labor 
turnover,  increased  interest  in 
their  work  and  improvement  in 
the  social  life  of  the  workers 
are  present  fruits. 

Another  Playground  for 
India. — Welcome  news  has 
come  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
playground  in  India  in  the 
management  of  which  the 
Government  is  participating. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Goethe  in  writing  of 
the  playground  says:  "Its  lo- 
cation is  in  a  city  near  the  base 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
When  Mrs.  Goethe  and  I  were 
there  our  impression  was  that 
of  two  rival  wedding  proces- 
sions marching  simultaneously, 
each  bidding  against  the  other 
to  see  which  could  obtain  the 
more  of  the  available  elephants. 
That  night  we  slept  on  string 
beds.  The  next  morning  we 
breakfasted  at  a  girls'  school 
where  all  ate  with  their  fingers 
out  of  the  common  dish." 

It  is  here  that  the  new  play- 
ground is  being  opened. 
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The  Need  For  Imaginative  Recreation  in  the 
Reconstruction  Period 

Constance;  D'Arcy  Mackay,  War  Camp  Community  Service 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Many  significant  things  are  coming  out  of  the  Great  Wa 
and  j>erhaps  only  one  of  the  most  significant  is  the  composi 
picture  of  the  camps  and  their  needs — a  picture  of  what  tv 
million  men  desired  in  their  leisure  time;  of  what  their  drean 
were  made  of.  If  "we  are  what  our  dreams  make  us"  then  th 
composite  picture,  impossible  to  secure  in  peace  time,  is  one 
the  things  war-created  which  has  an  immense  bearing  on  ot 
future  as  a  nation. 

Realizing  the  terrific  strain  that  this  greatest  of  all  wa) 
put  upon  the  soldier  our  Government  did  everything  in  its  powc 
to  keep  life  normal  and  sane  and  wholesome  inside  and  outside  tt 
camps.  It  provided  dances,  movies,  libraries,  socials,  picnic 
athletics  and  motor  rides  for  the  men — yet  there  were  deeper  an 
subtler  needs  than  these. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  art  as  one  of  the  lux 
uries  of  life:  a  composite  picture  of  the  camps  show  that  it  is  on 
of  the  necessities.  For  art  enters  into  all  imaginative  recreatioi 
And  recreation  in  its  deepest  sense  is  Re-Creation. 

The  heavier  the  strain  that  is  put  on  the  individual  the  mor 
imaginative  recreation  is  needed.*  We  hear  a  great  deal  abou| 
What-the-Public-Wants.  In  the  midst  of  war  What-the-Public 
Wants  was  demonstrated  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
It  wants  non-commercial  imaginative  recreation — wants  it  more 
perhaps,  than  any  of  us  realize,  or  than  we  will  accustom  our 
selves  to  admit.  Yet  everything  that  has  been  done  along  th, 
lines   of  imaginative   recreation   in   the   camps   has  a   bearing   01 


*From  the  Central  Distributing  Station  in  Paris,  one  thousam 
sets  of  costumes  were  issued  to  soldier  entertainment  units  in  Frana 
during  the  month  of  October,  1918.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which,  overseas 
was  a  part  of  the  army,  stationed  a  man  in  each  camp  who  tool 
charge  of  the  entertainment  needs  and  remained  with  the  regiment  o: 
division  continuously.  Self  entertainment  by  the  soldiers  and  unde: 
soldier  leadership  was  particularly  desired  and  encouraged.  In  th( 
absence  of  established  organization  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leader  filled  th( 
place  of  a  dramatic  director — From  a  Government  report 
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'lat  might  be  done  along  these  same  lines  in  civil  life;  for  in 
is  dawning  period  of  reconstruction  we  shall  need  imaginative 
creation  more  than  ever  before.  Therefore,  may  it  not  be  wise 
I  take  a  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  done,  what  has  been 
i-oved,  as  a  basis  for  what  might  be  done,  since  the  past  is  the 
epping  stone  of  the  future. 

The  two  arts  that  have  played  the  greatest  part 
rama  and  Music    -^    ^  jj^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^    ^^    drama,*    and 

Camp  Life  ,  r  •  Tf  i       ^• 

the  art  of  music.  If  you  are  a  skeptic, 
id  need  to  be  convinced,  step  back  through  the  portals  of  time 
.  those  days  that  now  seem  so  far  off — the  days  when  the 
reat  War  was  still  being  fought — and  attend  the  Liberty  Theatre 
;  a  typical  camp — Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.,  on  an  evening  in 
te  September,  1918. 

You  will  find  the  theatre  set  in  the  heart  of  the  cantonment, 
efore  the  door  men  are  standing,  men  in  khaki,  hundreds  of 
lem — some  with  **Smileage  Books"  and  some  without.  You 
liter  the  theatre  (where  no  seats  are  reserved)  and  find  it  an  im- 
lense,  barn-like,  unpainted  structure  with  a  sloping  floor  and 
ows  upon  rows  of  benches.  Yet  somehow,  its  very  rawness  is 
npressive.     It  has  a  suggestion  of  pioneer  forces. 

The  theatre  is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  Dozens  of 
uge  electric  fans  are  in  motion;  and  the  smell  of  rough,  un- 
ainted  timber  is  strong  on  the  air. 

It  is  only  seven-thirty,  but  already  the  uncarpeted  aisles  re- 
cho  to  the  steady  tread  of  feet.  And  presently  you  are  aware 
f  a  mighty  rustle  and  hum — the  voices  of  the  men  as  they  turn 
he  leaves  of  their  programs  and  discuss  the  possibilities  of  the 
oming  "show."  The  theatre  is  filled  from  the  first  row  to  the 
1st.  That  means  that  three  thousand  men  are  present.  Turn 
our  head  and  take  a  look  at  those  long  rows  of  young,  deter- 
mined faces.    What  an  audience  to  play  to!  Democracy  incarnate! 


*In   connection  with   the   dramatic  activities   fostered   in   the  army 

y   the    Training    Camp    Commission    it    may    be    noted    that    General 

^ogi    said    at    the    time    of    the    Russo-Japanese    War,    that    for    many 

ears  the  Nippon  Government  had  realized  the  necessity  of  drama  as 

means  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  the  Japanese  army. 

General  Hamilton  relates  that  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  he 
aw  twenty  thousand  Japanese  soldiers  in  a  beautiful  Manchurian 
alley  attend  a  highly  artistic  performance  given  on  a  portable  stage 
landing  on  bamboo  supports.  The  drops  and  curtain,  whether  for 
iterior  or  exterior,  were  draped  on  light  bamboo  rods  which  tele- 
coped   cleverly  like   fishing-rods. 
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It  is  the  audience  and  not  the  players  that  will  give  you  the 
thrill  of  the  evening. 

J    k  O'D  R      ^^^    unannounced    a    song    leader    has    come 

veals  Himself  in  out  in  front  of  the  curtain,  and  you 
Song  are      on      your      feet       hearing       the       Star 

Spangled  Banner  sung  as  you  have  seldom  heard  it.  And 
then,  when  you  have  taken  your  seat,  you  are  aware  that  another 
remarkable  thing  has  happened;  at  a  sign  from  the  song  leader  the 
whole  theatre  again  becomes  a  mighty  chorus.  You  may  have 
heard  men  sing  together;  but  have  you  ever  heard  three  thousand 
men  sing  together — three  thousand  men  who  have  been  trained  to 
sing?  It  is  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  words  of 
of  Walt  Whitman  you  can  hear  "America  singing."  Clear  and 
deep  and  sweet  the  sound  rises  and  stirs  you,  and  you  remember 
that  the  drama  itself  was  born  of  song — that  it  grew  out  of 
rhythmic  chant  and  chorus ;  out  of  the  human  need  for  expression. 

Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning.  How  they  sing  it!  What 
fervor  they  pour  into  it!  And  in  another  moment  they  are  laugh- 
ing their  way  through  the   famous  "chow"   song: 

"Wednesday     S-O-U-P 

Friday    F-I-S-H," 

and  next  they  are  musically  proclaiming  Oh,  How  I  Hate  to  Get 

Up  in  the  Morning!     And  then  they  swing  into  There's  a  Long 

Long  Trail  A-winding  into  the  Land  of  My  Dreams.     They  sing 

it  with   a   feeling  of   beauty   that   you   would   not   have   believed 

possible.     Unless    they    really    felt    it   no    power    on    earth    could 

teach  them  to  sing  it  like  that.     And  suddenly   and   subtly   you 

become  conscious  that  deep  down  in  every  man  in  the  audience 

there  is  a  Jock  o'Dreams — an  elusive  Jock,  a  shy  Jock,  afraid  to 

show  his  face,  afraid  he  will  be  laughed  at  if  he  confesses  how 

much  beauty  means  to  him.     But  set  him  singing  and  before  he 

knows    it   he   has    unconsciously    revealed    what    he    thought    was 

hidden  even  from  himself. 

The  curtain  rises.  The  evening  of  vaudeville  begins.  It 
is  average  vaudeville.  Some  of  the  "acts"  are  good;  some  of 
them  are  mediocre.  Surprisingly  enough,  the  audience,  generous 
with  laughter  where  there  is  anything  to  laugh  at,  is  rather  chary 
of  applause. 

And  then  a  curious  thing  happens :  a  private  in  khaki  appears 
("From  Company  G,"  a  man  behind  you  whispers)  and  quite 
simply  sings  a  semi-classical  song.     It  is  perfectly  good  English 
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that  every  one  can  understand.  The  unknown  singer  is  an  artist, 
a  trained  musician.  That  is  instantly  apparent.  He  gives  what 
he  has  to  give  with  absolute  simplicity  and  directness  in  a  really 
beautiful  voice.  The  house,  taken  by  surprise,  is  so  still  you 
can  hear  a  pin  drop.  At  the  song's  end  the  applause  is  like 
Niagara.  It  pours  through  the  theatre,  deafening,  stupendous. 
The  singer  comes  back  and  back.  They  will  not  let  him  go. 
"Her  brow  is  like  the  snow-drift 
Her  throat  is  like  the  swan." 

Yes,  these  are  the  same  boys  that  laughed  so  uproariously 
only  fifteen  minutes  before  over  the  acrobatic  antics  oJ^Norrie, 
the  Nut;  these  are  the  same  boys  that  crowed  with  delight  over 
a  skillful  **buck  and  wing."  They  wanted  fun ;  they  wanted  skill ; 
but  besides  all  this  they  wanted  beauty.  The  biggest,  most  thrill- 
ing response  of  the  evening  was  made  to  an  unheralded  singer 
who  gave  the  boys  what  they  wanted — not  what  they  were  sup- 
posed to  want.  They  gave  a  hearty  response  to  an  artillery 
man  who  did  some  clever  imitations;  they  showed  warm  approval 
of  a  man  from  the  depot  brigade  who  essayed  a  spirited  piano- 
logue  full  of  local  hits;  but  it  was  the  singer  in  khaki  who  gave 
them  the  finest  work  of  the  evening,  and  they  recognized  it,  in- 
stantly and  tumultuously. 

They  proved  that  the  average  man  wants  the  best  if  he  can 
get  it  easily  and  inexpensively. 

The  Unconscious  ^t  the  Hostess  Houses  it  was  not  altogether 
Craving  for  Beauty  the  sense  of  quiet,  and  the  pleasure  of  feminine 
in  the  Drama  companionship  that  attracted  the  boys,  and  they 

freely  confessed  it.  The  books,  the  flowers,  the  air  of  spacious- 
ness, the  good  taste  that  lay  in  entire  simplicity  of  decoration 
made  an  immense  appeal.  A  Saturday  night  at  one  of  the 
Hostess  Houses  with  music  and  dramatic  readings  and  good  talk 
about  the  open  fire  was  a  revelation  to  many  boys  who  had  been 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  lead  meagre,  arid  lives. 

One   stormy   night   at   the   Hostess   House   at   Camp   X a 

private  who  in  civilian  life  was  the  editor  of  a  well-known  quar- 
terly, read  aloud  to  the  assembled  men  from  the  works  of  Kip- 
ling, Service,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The  boys  enjoyed  it 
hugely.  In  the  days  following  there  was  a  raid  on  the  Kipling — 
Service — Stevenson  books  in  the  camp  library.  Then  came  a  peti- 
tion for  another  such  evening,  and  this  petition  was  started  by  a 
man  who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  had  been  a  waiter 
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in  a  New  York  hotel.  For  many  men  the  spoken  word  holds 
lure  that  the  printed  word  does  not  at  first  possess.  And  drarr 
is  made  up  of  the  spoken  word.  That  is  why  it  is  so  vital 
important  that  what  the  theatre  offers  should  be  of  the  best.  Th 
truth  is,  Jock  o'Dreams  wants  something  finer  than  either  he  ( 
we  will  acknowledge. 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  only  sixteen  Liberty  Theatre 
Less  than  a  year  afterwards,  in  response  to  the  need  for  then 
there  were  forty-five  Liberty  Theatres.*  The  price  of  admissioi 
in  all  Liberty  Theatres  was  exactly  the  same — twenty-five  anj 
fifty  cents.  These  Liberty  Theatres  were  run  without  financi; 
loss.  And  if  these  theatres  could  be  run  without  financial  loss,  s 
could  People's  Theatres  (i.  e.  Industrial  Theatres  or  Workingman 
Theatres  t)  where  they  and  their  families  could  see  good  plays  i 
reasonable  prices.  At  present,  the  working  man  and  his  famil 
are  condemned  to  the  movies.  The  spoken  drama  is  utterl 
prohibitive. 

Self  Expression  Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  con: 

through  Commu-     munity    drama    (that    is,    drama    acted   by    th 
nity  Drama  people  themselves,  and  in  the  case  of  the  camp 

acted  by  the  soldiers  themselves)  has  flourished  amazingly. 

The  men  not  only  wanted  to  see  plays;  they  wanted  to  par 
ticipate  in  them.  They  participated  in  music;  why  not  in  drama 
The    word    amateur    really    means    art-lover;    and    as    amateur 


*  Players  such  as  Laurette  Taylor,  Otis  Skinner  and  David  Warfieli 
have  appeared  in  the  Liberty  Theatres.  Each  camp  had  its  favorite  pla> 
At  Camp  Devens  the  favorite  play  was  Daddy  Long-Legs.  The  mos 
universally  popular  play  throughout  all  the  camps  was  that  wholesomt 
"home-folks"  comedy,  Turn  to  the  Right.  Nor  have  the  Libert; 
Theatres  had  a  monopoly  in  the  producing  of  plays.  "Visiting  talent"  a 
well  as  "home  talent"  gave  some  remarkably  good  productions  in  tht 
various  Y,  M.  C.  A.'s.  In  a  camp  near  the  Eastern  sea-board,  Anatol* 
France's  fanciful  masterpiece,  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wii< 
proved  popular,  as  did  also  Oliphant  Down's  A  Maker  of  Dreams. 

Semi-classical  musical  programs  given  by  visiting  artists  such  a; 
Maud  Powell  and  Leopold  Godowsky  drew  a  huge  attendance. 

t  Such  a  theatre  was  planned  by  a  group  of  manufacturers  at  Pomp 
ton  Lakes,  New  Jersey,  and  the  building  was  by  way  of  being  erectec 
when  peace  was  declared  and  the  diminishment  of  the  working  forc( 
caused  the  theatre  project  to  be  abandoned.  It  would  have  been  a  com- 
munity theatre  with  working  people  for  its  players.  Its  director  was  tc 
have  been  Mrs.  Pratt,  formerly  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre,  New 
York,  and  she  had  evolved  a  plan  whereby  the  Irish  workers  would  give 
plays  by  Yeates,  Synge,  and  Lady  Gregory;  while  Russian  plays  would  be 
given  by  Russians  in  English,  and  so  on.  The  ideal  theatre  for  working 
people  is  difficult  to  plan  for  in  this  country  since  so  many  of  our  work- 
ers speak  different  tongues.     But  it  can  be  done. 
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i.  e.  art-lovers)  the  men  wanted  to  have  th»eir  share  in  the  exper- 
cnce  of  being,  if  only  for  an  evening,  ''some  one  else."  They 
iked  to  be  a  part  of  the  movement  and  color  and  creative  life 
hat  goes  to  the  making  of  any  play.  In  other  words,  they  wanted 
damour. 

The  list  of  plays  that  casts  of  men  could  act  successfully  was 
0  very  meager  that  the  United  States  Government,  for  the  first 
ime  in  its  history  (or  in  the  history  of  any  government  for  that 
natter)  went  into  play-publishing  on  its  own  account.  It  pub- 
lished a  set  of  one-act  Service  Plays  which  would  be  used  only 
)y  the  men  in  the  service.  These  plays  were  distributed  by  the 
War  Board,  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  free  of 
charge.  Each  play  was  written  by  a  famous  dramatist  especially 
for  the  camps.  Amongst  the  authors  so  represented  were  Augus- 
tus Thomas,  Edgar  Selwyn,  Austin  Strong,  Captain  Rupert 
Hughes,  and  others.  Barrie's  tender  The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her 
Medals,  Yeats'  whimsical  Pot  of  Broth,  and  Lady  Gregory's 
Workhouse  Ward  were  greatly  in  demand  as  were  short  pieces 
by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  such  as  The  Zone  Police. 

The  men  utilized  Jewish  Welfare  or  Knights  of  Columbus, 
or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  houses  as  places  in  which  to  act  these  plays ;  and 
for  fifteen  of  the  camps  the  government  provided  experienced 
dramatic  directors  to  train  the  men.  The  reports  of  these  di- 
rectors were  published  in  the  bi-monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the 
War  Board  and  many  of  them  were  highly  significant. 

Each  camp  worked  out  its  own  problems  individually.  Camp 
Greenleaf,  Georgia,  specialized  in  the  production  of  patriotic  plays. 
Here  is  a  hint  for  social  center  leaders  zvho  are  continually  asking : 
"What  shall  we  do  to  develop  Americanism?'' 

Dramatic  Director  Rollo  Lloyd  of  Camp  Zach- 
Th^  t^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Taylor,   Kentucky,   reported   that   he   often 

used  a  travelling  army  truck  as  a  theatre  for 
one-act  plays.  Here  is  an  idea  for  sparsely  settled  country  dis- 
tricts. Such  a  travelling  theatre  could  easily  be  sent  from  village 
to  village. 

The  idea  of  a  travelling  theatre  is  not  new.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  Stuart  Walker's  Portmanteau  Theatre.  But  this 
truck  theatre,  devised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  is  even  simpler.  As  to  how 
to  equip  it  with  scenery  and  how  to  take  properties  along: — a 
clever  man  at  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia,  devised  a  travelling  army 
theatre  for  use  both  here  and  abroad.     This  theatre  and  all  its 
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belongings  are  made  of  canvas.  It  can  easily  be  taken  apart  c 
set  up.  The  whole  equipment,  including  the  lighting  system,  ca 
be  packed  up  in  ten  small  chests  of  locker  size.  There  are  toi 
scenes  which  have  first  been  painted  and  then  made  water  proc 
so  that  the  theatre  can  withstand  all  storms.  This  makes  it  ide; 
for  use  in  Europe.  The  original  theatre  is  to  remain  at  Cam 
Hancock;  and  copies  of  it  are  to  be  turned  out  for  use  by  tl 
American  soldiers  across  the  water.  Such  a  travelling  theatre  c 
this  would  be  an  inestimable  boon  for  country  districts. 

In   another  report   Mr.   Lloyd   said:  "The   mc 

STotghth^e"^^^^^  j°"*y  °^  "^y  "'^^  ^^""^^  ^^^^-  Hverythin 
has  to  be  taught  orally,  which  is  slow  worl 
Yet  everything  has  been  well  rehearsed  to  date." 

Here  is  a  nezu  idea  that  workers  among  the  foreign  bor 
should  find  of  immense  practical  value — a  wonderful  opportumt 
to  teach  English  even  before  the  alphabet  is  learned. 

In  all  the  camps  enthusiasm  for  community  drama  ran  hi.^1 
Dramatic  Director  Hackett,  of  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  reports 
— *'I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  continual  discovery  of  talcii 
and  the  desire  among  so  many  men  to  give  expression  to  thei 
thoughts  and  ambitions." 

One-act  plays  proved  immensely  popular  because  they  coul. 
so  quickly  be  learned  and  produced.  Three  or  four  one-act  play 
could  be  acted  in  an  evening,  with  a  different  set  of  men  in  eacl 
play.     Here  is  an  idea  for  community  center  workers  in  cities. 

The  way  these  plays  were  rehearsed  shows  how  drama  cail 
be  made  to  seep  through  and  through  the  community  life  of  an; 
city. 

Every  camp  had  its  dramatic  unit  made  up  of  one  man  fron; 

each  regiment.     This   man,   in  turn,   got  together  a   company   o: 

dramatic  recruits  in  the  regiment  he  represented  and  under  thi 

eye  of  the  General  Director  trained  them.     Thus,  every  regimen 

had  its  company  complete  within  itself.     All  the  plays,  it  must  b< 

noted,  were  so  simple  they  could  be  given  in  barracks,  mess  halls 

*'Y"  huts,  or  in  Liberty  Theatres. 

At   Camp    Humphreys,   Virginia,   the   Dramatit 
Giving  the  Best  in     j^-^^^^^^^     ^^^     Mj._     g^j.^.^^^     ^      q^^^^      ^i^^l 

Dramatic  Art  r         i  •       i       i  ,  ^  ir        ^i     , 

known    for   his    books    on    drama.     Mr.    Clarl- 

declared:  "I  do  not  think  the  soldiers  here  are  above  the  average 

I  merely  have  faith  that  any  good  play  that  is  not  too  subtle  wil 

succeed    in    any    camp.     There    is    little    difference    between    th^ 
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oldiers  of  one  camp  and  those  of  another.  I  venture  to  say 
hat  any  of  the  four  different  plays  I  have  produced  would  go 
mder  similar  conditions,  in  any  of  the  other  camps."  (These 
)lays  were  by  Dunsany,  Barrie,  Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats.)  And 
.  ct  there  have  been  people  who  have  been  afraid  that  such  plays 
night  be  "over  the  soldiers'  heads,"  might  be  "too  good."  We 
ire  contemptuous  of  our  general  public  because  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  one  fear  we  should  have  is  that  the  plays 
will  not  be  good  enough — and  what  is  true  of  camp  audiences  is 
true  of  other  audiences.  Workers  interested  in  community 
dramatics  in  cities  or  country  districts  should  take  this  knowledge 
to  heart. 

The  men  who  would  be  supposed  to  care  the  least  about 
drama  are  often  the  ones  who  care  the  most  about  it — witness 
the  report  of  Dramatic  Director  Boetler,  of  Camp  Travis,  Texas, 
on  the  question  of  interesting  the  South-western  boy — the  boy 
of  the  plains,  in  drama: — "I  have  examined  very  carefully  into 
the  tastes  of  these  boys  and  have  investigated  any  sort  of  thing 
which  has  been  successful  in  drawing  them  into  the  theatre  and 
I  have  learned  that  they  have  been  brought  up  on  burlesque  and 
minstrelsy,  and  later,  of  course,  the  movies.  They  do  not  know 
drama  *  *  *  it  is  pathetic  the  amount  of  enjoyment  these  boys 
derive  from  our  snappy  shows  *  *  *  the  officers  tell  me  that  the 
men  go  to  bed  singing  after  one  of  our  shows  and  display  more 
'pep'  for  days  afterwards." 

Boys  like  these  have  to  be  gently  led.  It  does  not  do  to 
begin  at  once  with  the  best  in  dramatic  art;  that  is  reached  by 
gradations.  These  boys  on  the  western  plains  are  alertly  sus- 
picious of  high-brow-ism,  of  "being  done  good  to."  But  as  Mr. 
Franklin  Sargent,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Dramatic 
Activities  among  Soldiers,  remarks :  "Wherever  the  Directors 
have  tested  this  utility  of  a  higher  grade  of  performance,  if  the 
material  itself  is  worthy,  and  the  acting  is  worthy,  success  has 
usually  followed." 

At  War  Camp  Community  Service  Soldiers' 
Trafnr  '^  ^  Clubs  evenings  of  drama  and  music  have  served 

to  bring  camp  and  community  together  as  have 
also  the  surprising  number  of  pageants  that  have  been  produced 
throughout  the  camps.  There  have  been  pageants  of  the  Allies, 
glowing  with  color;  Historical  Pageants,  Pageants  of  Brother- 
hood, and  Christmas  Nativity  Pageants.     The  Patriotic  Christmas 
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Pageant,  written  for  War  Camp  Community  Service  was  wideJ 
used,  as  was  the  Old  English  Christmas  Revel.  Percy  Mackayc 
Evergreen  Tree  had  several  splendid  productions.  Miss  Lot; 
Clark's  The  Torch  Bearers  was  produced  at  Fort  Logan  wit 
much  success.  Early  in  1918  at  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  Thonir 
Wood  Stevens'  The  Drawing  of  the  Szvord,  a  pageant  of  tl 
Allies,  was  given  in  a  unique  manner;  for  the  parts  of  the  Frenc 
were  taken  by  French  officers;  Italians  were  played  by  Italia 
officers;  while  English  officers  played  the  parts  of  the  Englisl 
This  patriotic  pageant  was  produced  by  many  of  the  camps ;  tl 
fact  that  it  was  in  blank  verse  did  not  daunt  its  camp  participant 

"Bright   is   the   ring   of   words 
When   the    right   man    rings    them, 
Fair  the   fall  of   song 
When  the  singer  sings  them." 
No  one  is  proof  against  the  magic  of  sheer  loveliness. 

Almost  every  camp  had  its  beautiful  Festival  of  Song  an 
Light.  In  many  cases  this  festival  has  been  used  with  the  Ojw 
munity  Christmas  Tree.  At  Camp  Kearney,  California,  a  sixt\ 
five  foot  tree  was  brought  from  sixty  miles  back  in  the  Cuyamac 
Mountains,  and  the  tree  itself,  light-spangled  and  wondrous  t 
look  upon,  was  sixty-five  feet  high.  In  one  Southern  camp 
great  singing  procession  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  cam 
which  were  filled  with  small  fir  trees,  each  tree  hung  with  light 
giving  the  impression  almost  of  a  fairy  forest.  Here  is  an  ide 
for  Christmas  in  some  city  square  or  town  park,  where  all  tJi 
trees  might  be  hung  with  lights;  or  a  single  block  might  carr 
out  such  an  idea  zvith  one  tree  for  each  household.  The  idea  o 
the  singing  procession  is  also  a  good  one. 

Sailors  as  Well  as  We  already  know  the  power  of  the  pageant  3; 
Soldiers  ^^f*  a  socializing  force.     The  camps  have  proved  i 

Magic  of  Beauty  anew,  proved  that  the  average  citizen  lovei 
color,  rhythm,  picturesqueness.  There  are  people  who  think  thai 
art  is  efTeminizing,  whereas  it  is  the  reverse  which  holds  trut 
There  is  nothing  effeminate  about  our  glorious  army!  "A  sing 
ing  army  is  a  fighting  army,"  says  General  Bell,  and  it  is  interest 
ing  to  note  that  it  is  not  only  the  army  that  loves  to  sing.  / 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  singing  exists  among  the  sailors 
Naval  Training  Stations,  as  well  as  camps,  have  their  song-leaders 
Indeed  the  music  of  the  Naval  Stations  is  becoming  celebrated- 
witness  the  band  of  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Stations,  whicl 
has  been  touring  the  country.     Recently,  Caruso  wanted  a  pianis 
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0  accompany  him  at  a  patriotic  meeting  at  the  New  York  Hippo- 
Irome,  and  a  sailor  from  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Stations 
itepped  successfully  into  the  breach. 

It  may  be  remarked,  parenthetically,  that  the  Naval  Training 
stations  have  not  made  as  much  use  of  drama  as  have  the  camps, 
t  has  not  the  hold  on  them  that  music  has.  Perhaps  because  it 
is  a  landsman's  art.  However,  they  are  beginning  to  be  inter- 
:sted  in  producing  pageants,  and  one-act  plays — particularly  the 
ilays  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  a  new  dramatist  who  has  himself  been 
sailor,  and  who  shows  with  power  and  veracity  incidents  in  the 
llives  of  those  "who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships." 

Song  means  so  much  to  the  sailor  that  hereafter  for  every 
merchant  marine  flying  an  American  flag  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Service  has  appointed  an  official  Chantey  Man  to 
help  revive  the  songs  of  the  sea — for  that  is  what  chanteys  are. 
An  official  Chantey  Man!  The  very  name  is  full  of  romance!  It 
has  the  salt  tang  and  smack  of  the  waves  in  it.  Who  knows  but 
what  from  the  development  of  these  chanteys  we  may  yet  have  our 
American  Kipling!  Our  Indian  songs  and  songs  of  the  Kentucky 
Mountains  have  been  collected:  and  some  one  may  yet  collect 
our  old  American  chanteys  as  they  were  sung  on  the  sailing 
vessels  that  brought  home  cargoes  from  the  Indies;  and  we  shall 
hear  again  the  chanteys  of  the  whalers  of  Nantucket — bluff, 
hearty  choruses  with  the  long  swing  of  the  combers  in  them. 
Civilian  life  will  be  enriched  because  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
folk-art  of  the  ocean.  (And  is  it  not  a  joyful  thought  to  picture 
our  sailors  singing  on  the  seas  whose  freedom  they  have  helped 
to  win  again  for  all  the  world?) 

Ir*w'!,^"i5?^.  i?  To  take  a  panoramic  view  of  what  has  gone 
Civil  Life  This  New-  ^  ^ 

Awakened  Love  of     forward  in  our  camps  along  the  line  of  art  is 

creation  *^*  *~  simply  amazing.  Never  before  has  any  govern- 
ment taken  such  cognizance  of  the  art-needs  of  its  defenders. 

"All  this  work,"  says  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  ''is  getting  the  vast 
army  away  from  the  cheap  and  tawdry  in  amusement,  giving  a 
finer  and  wiser  appreciation  of  art,  and  furnishing  a  higher 
standard  of  entertainment,  is  affording  opportunity  and  guidance 
for  latent  talents  which  their  owners  might  otherwise  have  never 
discovered.  It  is  letting  loose  springs  of  inspiration  of  which 
these  men  were  unconscious." 

Man  cannot  live  without  beauty  (and  art  is  beauty)  any  more 
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than  he  can  live  without  bread.  Most  of  the  art  forces  tht 
existed  in  our  camps  came  from  tlie  demand  for  imaginatiz 
recreation  made  by  the  men  themselves.  Sometimes  this  deman 
was  articulate;  sometimes  it  was  inarticulate;  yet  almost  alwa) 
it  was  there. 

To  men  who  lacked  advantages  our  camps  were  like  grti 
universities.  All  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  art  were  suddenl 
set  before  them. 

Now  the  camps  are  closing.  The  men  are  going  back  int 
civil  life.  What  is  to  he  done  with  this  newly  awakened  love  c 
imaginative  recreation?  Is  it  to  go  to  waste?  Are  we  to  allo^ 
it  to  die  for  lack  of  material  on  which  to  feed?  Will  not  thi 
love,  rightly  fostered,  result  in  a  greater  impetus  of  communit 
music  and  community  drama  than  America  has  ever  known? 

Already  things  have  been  done  in  the  camps,  which,  turnc 
into  the  right  channels  of  civilian  life,  would  make  enormously  fo 
its  enrichment  in: 

1 — Industrial  Centers 

2 — Social  Centers  for  the  Foreign  Bom 

3 — Country    Communities 

4 — City  Communities 

To  turn  the  tide  of  new  recreational  ideas  into  civilian  lif< 
requires  no  special  equipment;  only  a  new  light  and  a  re-using  O] 
the  sources  at  hand. 

There  must  be  a  wider  development  of  community  dramc 
and  community  music  in  each  place  throughout  the  country,  thuf 
making  for  national  as  well  as  civic  solidarity. 

And  how  can  this  be  accomplished? 

By  giving  community  drama  and  community  music  a  home: 
in  other  zvords,  by  establishing  in  every  community  a  Community 
Theatre,  where  choruses  will  be  trained,  zvhere  plays  will  be  re- 
hearsed, where  pageants  will  be  shaped,  where  music  and  drama 
will  be  more  closely  inter-related  than  they  are  now.  Here 
foreign  citizens  should  bring  their  arts ;  here  American  citizens 
should  bring  their  ideas.  Here  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing celebrations  should  be  planned;  here  community  Christmas 
Tree  revels  designed.  Here,  too,  should  be  discussed  all  plans  for 
industrial  recreation,  for  working  men's  theatres.  Here  should 
focus  the  city's  or  town's  art-life. 

The  idea  of   such   a   focusing  point   is   not   a   dream.     Erie, 
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Vnnsylvania,  has  already  proved  the  worth  of  such  a  plan  in 
:s  Little  Community  Playhouse.  As  a  prospectus  inspiringly 
ay- : — "The  Little  Playhouse  is  a  place  and  an  idea.  The  place 
^  one  of  entertainment;  the  idea  is  community  service.  The 
»lace  vitalized  by  the  idea  becomes  concrete  expression  of  civic 

"The  Little  Playhouse  is  the  beginning  of  a  community  center 
md  has  a  three-fold  purpose: — to  encourage  and  develop  every 
:in(i  of  artistic  endeavor  in  the  city.  To  promote  neighborliness 
)y  bringing  people  together  and  interesting  them  in  one  another. 
To  add  something  to  the  joy  of  life  and  the  presentation  of  good 
nusic  and  worth-while  plays." 

The  Erie  Community  Chorus  (one  of  the  first  of  its  kind 
0  be  organized  in  America)  and  the  Erie  Community  Orchestra 
)Oth  have  their  home  in  the  playhouse. 

"If  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?" 
[f  we  do  not  conserve  what  the  camps  have  already  helped  to 
xeate,  ours  will  be  the  loss. 

We  have  been  accused  of  being  the  most  commercial  nation 
under  the  sun;  yet  the  camps  have  proved  anew  that  away  down 
deep  from  the  heart  of  us  the  old  eternal  cry  for  beauty  still 
wells  up,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  in  the  days 
when  Shakespeare  was  a  country  lad.  Is  it  not  of  national 
import  to  ask  how  in  the  times  that  are  coming  we  shall  make 
answer  to  the  cry?  The  government  has  done  everything  in 
its  power  to  give  imaginative  recreation  to  the  camps;  will  it  not 
later  help  to  plan  imaginative  non-commercial  recreation  for  its 
lonely  country  districts,  its  toilwom  towns? 


Liberty  Buildings 

The  American  City,  in  sponsoring  the  idea  of  the  erection 
in  each  community  of  community  houses  which  will  serve  the 
living  while  commemorating  the  dead,  has  struck  a  note  which  is 
sounding  all  over  the  country.  A  number  of  communities  are 
already  making  plans  for  these  neighborhood  centers  which 
will  express  as  can  no  marble  pillar  the  ideal  for  which  thousands 
of  our  men  have  died.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  converting  a  num- 
ber of  the  soldiers'  clubs  and  community  buildings  conducted  by 
War  Camp  Community  Service — which,  during  the  war  were  used 
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exclusively  for  men  in  service  or  as  mteeting  places  for  soldiei 
and  civilians — into  community  houses  which  will  serve  the  entii 
community. 

The  call  to  action  is  sounded  in  The  American  Cit^ 
"Democracy  must  have  a  home.  When  the  war  is  over,  th 
Democracy  for  which  these  men  are  fighting  must  have  moi 
adequate  meeting  places  in  the  home  communities.  Let  us  al 
in  every  city  and  town  and  village  in  America,  begin  to  plan  no^ 
for  community  houses  to  be  erected  immediately  after  the  wa: 
Let  us  call  them 

Liberty  Buildings 

and  dedicate  them  as  neighborhood  gathering  places  for  civi 
service  and  fellowship  for  all  the  people — living  structures  t 
perpetuate  the  democracy  of  the  camp  and  to  service  as 

Fitting  Memorials  to  the  Brave  Men,  Living  and  Dead 

who  shall  have  helped  to  win  the  world  war  for  Democrac) 
From  these  buildings  will  resound  through  an  era  of  peace  th 
ringing  message  of  human  freedom. 

"Let  us  plan  our  Liberty  Buildings  on  no  niggardly  scale 
The  war  has  shown  that  the  American  people  will  give  lavishl; 
for  a  great  cause.  Let  us  determine  the  needs  of  our  own  com 
munity  and  plan  accordingly,  including  such  facilities  for  recrea 
tion,  culture,  fellowship  and  public  service  as  a  practical  idealisn 
may  suggest.  If  we  live  in  a  large  city,  several  such  building: 
may  be  needed;  if  in  a  village,  one  will  suffice. 

"Let  the  erection  of  these  Liberty  Buildings  be  begun  at  sucl; 
time  as  may  best  help  to  tide  over,  in  some  measure,  the  perioc 
of  readjustment  when  our  returning  soldiers  or  our  industria 
workers  shall  be  in  need  of  employment.  And  finally,  in  plan 
ning,  financing  and  administration,  let  us  make  every  possible  usf 
of  existing  commercial  and  civic  bodies,  and  of  the  many  waij 
service  organizations  which  have  been  the  medium  of  patriotic] 
effort  in  these  days  of  strife.  For  if,  when  the  war  shall  end 
we  of  America  can  turn  to  constructive  works  of  peace  our  newi 
spirit  and  energy  of  public  service,  we  shall  have  achieved  Libert) 
and  Democracy  indeed." 

In  the   December  number  of   The  American   City   there   ap- 
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pears  an  article  on  Liberty  Buildings  as  Victory  Monuments, 
wl.ich  gives  some  very  practical  suggestions  for  the  construction, 
'^iic.  design,  use,  cost  and  maintenance  of  these  buildings  and  for 
nutliods  of  raising  money.  These  suggestions  will  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  ThK  Playground  who  are  thinking  along  these 
■lines. 

Liberty  more  than  any  other  word  expresses 
iName  of  the  ^-j^e    principle    for    which    the    war    has    been 

emoria  fought,  and  which  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 

proposed  memorial.  Therefore  the  name  Liberty  should  dis- 
tinguish the  building:  Liberty  Hall,  Liberty  Building,  Liberty 
House,  Liberty  Lyceum,  or  some  other  such  name  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

The  building  would  serve  two  main  purposes : 

jec    o        e  1.  As  a  memorial  to  the  heroic  dead,  and  to 

Building 

all   from  the  local   community  who   joined  the 

colors  during  the  war 

2.  As  a  community  center  to  afford  headquarters  and  a  meet- 
ing place  for  such  community  agencies  as  the 

Chamber   of   Commerce  Rotary   Club 

Red  Cross  Civic    Organizations 

War  Veterans'  Associations  Women's  Clubs 

Patriotic  and  Defense  Societies  Boy  Scouts 

Local    Charities  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associations  Literary  Societies 

Fraternal  Organizations  Musical   Societies 

Farm  Bureau  Study  Clubs. 

County  Grange 

The  building  should  be  centrally  located  and 
The  Building  Site     easy  of  access  by  all  means  of  transportation. 

The  site  should,  if  possible,  be  large  enough 
to  separate  the  building  on  all  sides  for  at  least  fifty  feet  from 
other  structures,  and  free  from  unusual  noises.  More  open  space 
would  be  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  provision  could  be  made 
for  community  tennis  courts  or  other  outdoor  recreational  features 
immediately  adjoining  the  building.  The  site  should  be  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  future,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  city  will 
not  remove  the  centre  of  population  too  far  away.  The  nature 
of  the  enterprise  is  such  that  a  municipality  might  well  donate 
the  site  or  permit  its  erection  upon  ground  where  private  buildings 
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would  not  be  permitted.     In  very  large  cities  several  neighborhuoi 
buildings  would  be  preferable  to  one  central  structure. 

The  building  should  be  architecturally  beau 
Design  tiful,    featuring   the   best   building   material    (j 

the  particular  locality,  the  style  to  be  impress! v 
but  not  over-ornate.  The  size  and  cost  of  the  building,  th^ 
equipment  which  it  will  contain  and  the  service  which  it  wil 
perform  will  depend  upon  local  needs  and  local  spirit.  In  ever; 
community  some  of  the  following  facilities  and  equipment  shouk 
be  embraced  in  the  plan: 

Offices  and  committee  rooms  for  the  Chamber  of  Commercf 
and  other  local  organizations 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Bureau 

Auditorium  for  public  meetings,  entertainments  and  motioi 
pictures 

Memorial  hall  with  engrossed  records  under  glass,  and  tab 
lets   and   trophies 

Reading  room  (or  complete  library  if  the  town  has  no  public 
library  building 

Exhibit  rooms  for  art  exhibits  and  for  products  of  local  in- 
dustries and  resources 

Farmers'   rest   room  Dance   hall 

Classrooms  Gymnasium 

Community  kitchen  Swimming  pool 

Dining-room  Bowling-alley? 

Music   room  Room  for  billiards  and  poo 

Game  rooms  and  club  rooms  for  boys  and  girls 

In  small  towns  and  villages  where  there  is  no  adequate  town 
hall,  it  may  prove  desirable  that  the  building  should  include  head- 
quarters for  the  local  government,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases, 
for  the  local  fire  department.  A  combination  of  public  school 
building  and  social  center  will  be  desirable  in  some  of  the  smaller 
places. 

The  building  should  be  open  to  the  whole  com- 

se  o    t  e  munity.     It  should  be  dedicated  to  community 

fellowship   and  unity,   so  greatly  advanced   by 

this    war.     Every    non-sectarian    and    non-partisan    movement    to 

promote  community  progress,  welfare  and  happiness  should  find 

sanctuary  within  its   doors. 

The  meetings  of  the  various  organizations  mentioned  above, 
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llyceum  courses,  high  schools,  motion  picture  entertainments, 
I  dances,  musicales,  debates  should  keep  the  building  constantly  in 
use. 

For  the  building  alone  it  is  recommended  that 
I  p  !!j.**    *  *  a  minimum  sum  equivalent  to  $3  per  capita  in 

towns  of  10,000  and  above  be  provided.  An 
additional  minimum  sum  of  $1  per  capita  ought  to  be  provided 
for  furnishings  and  equipment.  In  small  communities  perhaps 
a  minimum  of  $30,000  for  the  building  and  $7,500  for  furnish- 
ings and  equipment  would  be  appropriate.  Rapidly  growing  com- 
munities ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  probable  increase 
in  population  for  the  next  ten  years  and  build  accordingly. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment 
Raising  the  Money  should  be  raised  by  popular  subscription  in  a 

campaign  conducted  along  the  lines  of  a  Red 
Cross  or  United  War  Work  drive.  To  exact  the  funds  by  tax- 
ation would  rob  the  building  of  its  true  nature  of  a  thank-offer- 
ing. In  some  cities  a  public-spirited  citizen  can  be  found  who 
will  donate  a  suitable  site  for  the  building.  The  building  should 
be  erected  without  encumbrances  on  either  building  or  site.  Liber- 
ty Bonds  should  be  accepted  at  par  from  all  who  wish  to  make 
payments  in  that  form. 

In  some  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  large  gifts  from 
relatives  of  men  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  war.  Such  a 
gift  could,  if  desired,  be  used  to  provide  a  gymnasium,  or  a 
library,  or  some  other  special  feature  for  which  funds  would  not 
be  available  otherwise  and  which  might  bear  the  name  of  the 
donor. 

Lodges  or  societies  which  are  to  have  rooms  in  the  building 
might  be  invited  to  provide  the  furnishing  for  such  rooms  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  nature  of  this  building  and  its  uses  place 
Maintenance  it  in  the  class  of  all  other  public  buildings  and, 

naturally,  should  exempt  it  from  taxation  of 
all   kinds. 

Three  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  financing  and 
maintenance  of  th^e  building: 

(a)  An  annual  municipal  appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of 
upkeep  and  of  heat,  light  and  janitor  service;  such  appropriatior 
to  be  made  in  consideration  of  the  free  use  of  the  building  by  the 
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public  generally  and  its  dedication  to  the  welfare   of   the  entire 
community 

(b)  The  building  could  be  made  self-supporting  by  charging, 
adequate  rental  to  organizations  occupying  offices  in  the  building! 
and  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  use  of  the  auditorium  and  of  the  ' 
club  facilities  | 

(c)  An  endowment  fund  to  be  raised  by  popular  subscription 
and  to  be  supplemented  by  bequests  from  time  to  time 

While  the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  the 
Now  Is  the  Time  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^g  conditions  of  permanent  peace  are: 
still  the  main  topics  of  public  discussion,  is 
the  time  for  action.  The  project  should  be  launched  at  once, 
therefore,  and  the  funds  pledged  by  the  time  the  peace  treaty  is 
signed. 

A  community  meeting  might  well  start  the  movement.  Fol- 
lowing such  meeting,  a  Liberty  Building  Committee  of  represent- 
ative men  and  women  from  all  spheres  of  influence  might  be 
appointed  and  be  made  responsible  for  the  campaign.  Every  com- 
munity now  has  its  organization  of  war  workers  for  Liberty 
Loan,  Red  Cross,  United  War  Work  and  other  campaigns.  These 
organizations  can,  with  practically  no  difficulty,  secure  funds 
necessary  for  this  memorial. 

The  erection  of  these  buildings  will  afford  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  returning  soldiers  and  war  workers,  and  will 
help  in  the  process  of  industrial  readjustment.  The  movement 
should  be  immediate  also  in  order  to  preserve  the  splendid  spirit 
of  service  that  has  been  created  in  the  various  war  activities. 
The  spirit  of  unity,  the  subjugation  of  selfish  interest,  and  the  ] 
exaltation  of  spiritual  values  must  be  perpetuated  in  order  to 
preserve  the  greatest  fruits  of  the  war. 

The    soldiers    and   the   boys    from    our    various    communities 
have  been  enjoying  in  camp  and  in  the  near-by  cities  the  facilities  I 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C,  Red  Cross,  War  Camp  Community  | 
Service,   and   other   agencies.     They   have   been   uplifted   and   en- 
nobled  by   the   wholesome    influence    thrown    around    them    by    a 
thoughtful    government    and   a    patriotic    people.     They    must    not : 
return  home  to  find  sordidness  and  a  lack  of  all  the  things  that 
made  their  army  life  pleasant  and  memorable. 

There  should  be  a  Liberty  Building  in  every  community  by 
the  time  the  last  troops  are  demobilized. 
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As  stated  above,  the  funds  to  provide  this 
The  Campaign  building    and    its    furnishings    and    equipment 

should  be  given  as  a  thank-offering  rather  than 
exacted  in  the  form  of  taxation.  Not  the  least  cause  for  thank- 
fuhiess  should  be  the  fact  that  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  two 
million  Americans  who  went  overseas  will  return  alive.  This  is 
a  special  reason  why  the  war  should  be  commemorated  by  living 
memorials. 

To  raise  these  funds  the  veterans  of  all  the  war-time  cam- 
paigns should  unite  in  one  body  and  put  into  this  final  effort  all 
tlio  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  is  justified  by  the  great  victory  our 
boys  have  won.  The  appeal  can  be  made  irresistible  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint.  It  is  also  strong  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  for  the 
reason  that  the  money  can  be  spent  at  home  with  local  con- 
tractors and  dealers  for  home  labor,  to  provide  a  structure  for 
the  enjoyment  of  home  people  and  the  home  boys. 


Community  Houses 

Homes  of  Democracy 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  suggestion  that  in- 
stead of  erecting  monuments  or  statues  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  debt  which  the  American  people  owe  their  soldiers  and 
sailors,  each  community  throughout  the  United  States  build  af- 
ter the  war  a  neighborhood  house  to  be  known  as  a  liberty  build- 
ing and  to  be  used  as  a  center  of  recreation,  fellowship  and  pub- 
lic service  for  all  the  people.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed,  can 
best  be  symbolized  the  democracy  for  which  so  many  men  have 
given  their  lives  and  the  ideal  of  human  service  for  which  they 
died. 

Many  communities  are  fortunate  in  already 
Existing  Commu-      ,        .  -^      i,    -u-  i.-  i 

nit    B  *ld*  navmg  community  buildmgs  which  are  serving 

as  meeting  places  for  the  community  and  as  ex- 
pressions of  community  unity  and  purpose.  Some  of  them  have 
doubtless  played  important  parts  in  shaping  the  ideals  of  many 
men  who  have  fought  the  more  gallantly  for  democracy  because 
of  the  expression  of  it  in  which  they  have  shared  in  their  own 
^communities  through  community  centers. 

Because    of    the    present    wide-spread    enthusiasm    over    the 
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establishment  of  community  houses,  a  brief  description  of  a  few 
such  existing  centers  may  be  of  interest. 

Cai^ifornia 

Kentfield    (Pop.    400) 

Tamalpais  Centre  in  the  village  of  Kentfield,  near  San 
Francisco,  has  a  beautiful  and  substantial  recreation  building 
costing  $20,000.  This  building  contains  an  auditorium  of  ample 
size  with  a  stage,  club  rooms,  kitchen  and  shop  for  manual 
work.  A  man  qualified  by  training  and  experience  is  in  charge. 
The  place  is  the  gift  of  the  Kent  family.  Although  Kentfield 
numbers  but  four  hundred,  the  center  is  available  to  4,000  people 
of   the   countryside. 

La  JoUa   (Pop.   100) 

The  Community  House  on  the  La  JoUa  playground  was  a  gift 
of  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  to  the  city  of  San  Diego.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  large  auditorium,  a  stage,  club  rooms,  reading  room, 
pool  room,  locker  and  shower  rooms,  offices,  a  hospital  ward,  a 
kitchen  fully  equipped,  and  a  complete,  up-to-date  lantern  room 
equipped   with   a  motion  picture   machine. 

Los  Angeles    (Pop.    503,812) 

Los  Angeles,  like  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  has  several  play- 
ground clubhouses  and  recreation  buildings,  but  in  addition 
there  is  a  downtown  building  called  a  "recreation  center," 
where  the  playground  is  small  and  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  main  work  lies  indoors.  This  is  larger  than  the  clubhouses 
and  more  substantially  built.  It  is  of  brick  and  plaster,  built 
in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style.  It  was  built  for  about  $20,000 
but  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  today.  It  has  bowling  alleys, 
baths,  call  station  for  district  nurse,  club  rooms,  kitchen  and 
library.  The  main  feature,  however,  is  a  large,  fully  equipped 
gymnasium.  This  may  be  used  also  for  an  auditorium  and  is 
provided  with  a  large  stage,  which  is  ordinarily  closed  off  with 
rolling  doors  for  use  as  a  club  room.  A  roof  garden  from 
which  splendid  views  of  the  city  and  mountains  may  be  had 
extends  over  part  of  the  building.  An  artistic  little  five-room 
apartment  for  the  manager's  home  completes  the  building. 
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Nuevo    Rancho 

Nuevo  Rancho  is  a  little  place  near  Los  Angeles,  which  has 
a  community  building  dedicated  to  the  social  and  intellectual  in- 
terests of  ranchers  and  townsfolk. 

Oakland    (Pop.    198,604) 

The  Moss  Residence  in  Mosswood  Park,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, was  built  a  generation  ago  and  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
maining specimens  of  the  old  California  architecture.  The  city- 
has  converted  it  into  a  municipal  country  club,  adjoining  a  play- 
ground and  athletic  field.  In  the  south  wing  of  the  building 
were  installed  shower  baths,  dressing  rooms,  toilet  and  locker 
rooms  for  men,  women  and  children.  The  main  portion  of  the 
building  contains  a  rest  room  for  women,  meeting  rooms  for 
clubs  and  societies,  a  branch  library  and  tea  room.  Light  re- 
freshments, tea,  coffee,  milk  and  soft  drinks  are  for  sale 
here. 

Connecticut 

Manchester    (Pop.    13,641) 

Manchester,  Conn.,  has  a  recreation  center,  donated  to  the 
use  of  the  townspeople  by  Cheney  Brothers.  It  is  a  modern,  up 
to-date  building  with  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  shower  baths 
for  both  men  and  women,  reading  rooms,  club  rooms,  bowling  al- 
leys and  billiard  and  smoking  rooms.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  school  district  and  is  maintained  by 
membership   subscription. 

I1.UN01S 

La    Salle-Peru    Township    (Pop.    10,000) 

The  activities  of  the  Social  Center  of  the  La  Salle-Peru 
Township  are  supported  by  taxation  and  are  maintained  by  the 
township  board  of  education,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
staff  of  six  year-round  workers.  The  work  was  made  possible 
through  a  gift  of  $75,000  for  a  Recreation  Building  to  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  High  School  and  to  serve  as  a 
community  center.  This  building  contains  a  large  gymnasium 
with  a  running  track,  a  swimming  pool,  locker  rooms,  a  bowl- 
ing alley  and  four  club  rooms.     It  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
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high  school,  containing  the  auditorium,  which  seats  600,  has. 
a  stage  and  scenery  and  is  modeled  after  the  Little  Theatre 
of  New  York.  Just  adjacent  to  the  building  lies  the  new  ath-l 
letic  and  play  field.  This  contains  tennis  courts,  a  cinder  i 
running  track,  baseball  fields  and  a  large  outdoor  swimming; 
pool.  A  large  concrete  stadirm  has  also  recently  been  erected, 
its  cost  being  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  The  Center  runs 
year-round,  night  and  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Peoria    (Pop.    71,458) 

Peoria  has  a  fine  community  center,  the  gift  of  a  prominent! 
citizen,  called  the  John  C.  Proctor  Recreation  Center  and  Public' 
Baths.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  baths,  club  rooms,  a 
library,  an  entertainment  hall,  and  bowling  alley  and  billiard 
tables. 


Indiana 


Porte     (Pop.    13,322) 


In  1910  at  the  solicitation  of  the  women  of  the  town,  the 
County  Commissioners  gave  the  old  jail  building  to  the  women's 
organization  of  the  city  for  a  trial  period  of  six  months,  to  be 
used  as  a  rest  and  recreation  building  by  the  town  and  especially 
by  the  farmers'  wives  and  children.  The  building  was  nicely 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $275  and  the  cost  of  running  it  was  about 
$125.00  a  month.  The  only  contribution  made  by  the  Muni- 
cipality was  the  old  jail  building,  the  citizens  of  the  town  con- 
tributing the  other  funds.  The  building  proved  to  be  so  needed 
and  was  so  successful  that  finally  on  the  site  of  the  old  jail  the 
women's  organizations  and  interested  citizens  built  a  new  build- 
ing which  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Kansas 

Coldwater     (Pop.    1,088) 

Coldwater  has  a  community  building  75'  by  120'  which  will 
seat  2,000  people.  It  has  a  stage  and  four  small  rooms,  two 
dressing  rooms,  two  shower  baths,  a  library,  a  reading  room 
and  a  rest  room. 

MarysvUle     (Pop.    2,166) 

The  community  house  at   Marysville   was   the   outgrowth   of 
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jthe  thought  and  interest  of  two  public  spirited  citizens,  one  of 
Iwhom  supplied  the  money  for  the  enterprise.  The  house  has 
a  reception  or  living  room,  a  library,  rest  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  office,  reading  and  game  rooms,  a  nursery,  tub  and 
shower  baths  and  a  gymnasium  in  which  a  race  track  may  be  used 
as  a  gallery  for  spectators.  It  also  has  a  porcelain  lined  swim- 
ming pool,  20  by  50  feet  with  a  depth  running  from  3  to  8 
feet.  Additional  features  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  orig- 
inator, might  well  be  added  are  an  automatic  bowling  alley,  a 
shooting  gallery,  a  moving  picture  theatre  for  educational  films 
and  rooms  which  might  be  rented  to  organizations. 

The  expenses  for  running  the  community  house  for  sev- 
enteen months  averaged  $174.12  a  month,  part  of  which  in- 
cluded initial  expenses  which  would  not  be  a  consideration  a 
second  year.  Membership  dues  are  paid  to  help  support  the  ex- 
penses of  the  club.  The  building  could  be  duplicated  at  a  cost  of 
from  $14,000  to  $20,000. 

Parsons     (Pop.    12,463) 

In  1917  Parsons  voted  $150,000  in  bonds  for  a  community 
building  for  meeting  place  and  concerts. 

Russell     (Pop.     1,601) 

A  building  called  Community  Hall  has  been  built  at  Rus- 
sell on  ground  belonging  to  the  city  which  is  loaned  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  valued  at  about  $3,000,  the  money  having  been 
raised  by  the  sale  of  shares  at  $5.00  each.  The  building  is 
used  as  a  gymnasium  and  auditorium. 

Topeka     (Pop.    48,726) 

The  community  building  and  the  adjoining  outdoor  swimming 
pool  at  Ripley  Park,  Topeka,  were  built  in  the  summer  of  1917 
at  a  cost  of  $23,000,  of  which  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  donated 
$15,000  through  its  president.  The  building  is  a  two-story  struc- 
ture of  burnt  brick  with  gray  and  wine  trimmings.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  a  large  gymnasium,  with  a  balcony,  a  reading 
and  committee  room,  and  shower-bath  apartments  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  The  rooms  are  complete  with  hammered  brass  fix- 
tures with  invisible  lights.  The  building  will  be  a  branch  of 
the  city  library  and  a  branch  of  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offices. 
The  gymnasium  room  which  is  floored  with  maple  will  be  used 
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for  both  basket  ball  and  dancing.  The  big  play  room  equipped 
with  gymnasium  apparatus  will  make  an  ideal  playhouse  for  the 
children  of  the  community.  The  large  balcony  which  complete!) 
encircles  this  room,  will  furnish  ample  seating  capacity  for  on- 
lookers at  games  and  dances.  Near  the  community  building  are 
located  the  baseball  diamond,  tennis  court,  running  track  and 
the  swimming  pool. 

Massachusetts 

Brookline     (Pop.     32,730) 

Brookline  has  a  municipal  gymnasium  connected  with  and 
administered  in  conjunction  with  the  famous  natatorium  of  the 
town,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.  The  building,  T-shape 
in  construction,  is  of  red  brick  with  window  trimmings,  cornice 
and  gable  front  of  light  terra  cotta;  it  has  a  slate  roof.  The 
interior  is  of  pointed  brick  with  heavy  plank  floors.  At  the  left 
of  the  entrance  are  the  superintendent's  office,  the  store-room,  a 
lavatory  and  apparatus  room,  and  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Brookline  Gymnasium  Athletic  Association.  At  the  right  are 
the  waiting  room,  the  office  of  the  director,  the  men's  exam- 
ination room,  and  the  dressing  room  of  the  instructors.  Fac- 
ing the  entrance  is  the  large  gymnasium.  This  is  seventy-one 
feet  four  inches  wide,  one  hundred  feet  eight  inches  long, 
twenty-five  feet  high  on  the  side  walls  and  forty-five  feet  in  the 
middle.  Twelve  feet  above  the  floor  is  a  gallery,  eight  feet  wide, 
on  which  has  been  laid  out  a  modern  running  track,  twenty 
laps  to  the  mile.  Raised  platforms,  with  railings  and  chairs  for 
visitors  are  situated  in  the  comer.  In  the  end  corners  are  two  i 
fire  exits.  Light  and  ventilation  are  suppHed  by  12  large  win-  ] 
dows  and  skylights.  A  small  gymnasium  for  women,  34  feet  ; 
eight  inches  wide,  74  feet  long  and  21  feet  high  is  located  on  \ 
the  second  floor.  Adjoining  it  are  a  rest  room,  the  office  of  the  j 
woman  instructor,  the  women's  examination  room,  dressing 
rooms,  lockers,  and  baths,  in  all  forty-nine  dressing  rooms,  350 
lockers,  and  ten  shower  baths.  In  the  basement  are  two  large 
rooms.  The  east  room  is  used  for  men's  lockers  and  has  dress- 
ing rooms  and  shower  baths  attached.  The  west  room  is  given 
over  to  the  track  team  of  the  High  School  and  Brookline  Gym- 
nasium Athletic  Association. 
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Framingham     (Pop.    13,982) 

The  old  city  hall  in  Framingham  has  been  made  over  into 
a    community    building, 

Holden     (Pop.    2,147) 

Holden  also  has  a  Community  House,  bought  by  selling 
shares  at  $5.00  each.  An  old  colonial  house  was  remodeled  for 
the  House.  A  Town  Club  has  been  formed  which  leases  half 
the  second  floor.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  have  permanent  headquarters  there;  a  tea- 
room and  the  renting  of  the  assembly  room  furnish  the  revenue. 

Worcester     (Pop.    145,986) 

Green  Hill  Mansion,  the  people's  club  house  in  Worcester, 
2^1ass.,  housed  287  parties  attended  by  9,441  persons  from  its 
opening  October  12,  1914  to  February  1,  1916.  It  contains  a 
kitchen,  piazzas  and  shower  baths. 

Michigan 

Grand    Rapids     (Pop.    128,291) 

In  Garfield  Park,  Grand  Rapids,  a  two-story  house  of  ce- 
ment, plaster  and  frame  construction  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500.  The  first  floor  contains  a  dancing  hall  with  several  small 
rest  rooms  equipped  with  all  conveniences.  The  second  floor 
is  a  model  living  apartment.  The  house  is  known  as  Gar- 
field Lodge  and  is  given  over  free  for  the  use  of  any  party  not 
to  exceed  thirty  persons  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Parks  and  Cemeteries.  As  light  and  heat  are  fur- 
nished by  the  city,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  group  to  give  an 
enjoyable  entertainment  without  a  cent  of  expense.  The  care- 
taker who  also  acts  as  a  special  policeman  lives  on  the  third 
floor,  thus   reducing  greatly  his  maintenance. 

In  the  winter  time  the  lodge  is  always  in  use.  Dance  par- 
ties are  not  the  only  functions  given  but  they  predominate.  Sun- 
day school  affairs  and  musicals  and  mothers'  clubs  meetings 
are  held  there.  In  the  summer  time  lawn  fetes  are  given  in 
groves  surrounding  the  lodge.  Its  success  is  unquestioned;  it  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  community  as  the  park  itself.  The  ex- 
pense of  light,  heat,   fuel   and   water   is   not  great   and   the   city 
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feels  that  the  increased  social  activities  and  community   interest 
more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of  the  building. 

Harbor    Beach     (Pop.    1,556) 

In  1917  $25,000  was  donated  for  a  community  building  by 
two  public-spirited  citizens  and  $25,000  subscribed  by  citizens 
of  Harbor  Beach. 

Minnesota 

I 

Evcleth     (Pop.    7,036) 

The  Eveleth  City  Auditorium  is  used  more  extensively  for 
recreational  purposes  than  any  other  building  in  that  part  of  ij 
the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  in  six  months  nearly  30,000 
persons  have  attended  entertainments  and  parties  in  the  auditor- 
ium. The  building  is  also  used  for  gymnasium  purposes  by  the 
school  children  four  times  each  week  and  by  the  militia  on 
Thursday  evenings.  It  is  equipped  with  an  excellent  stage  and 
scenery,  has  an  exceptionally  fine  floor  for  dancing  or  gym- 
nasium purposes,  and  a  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  serving 
luncheons    and   church    suppers. 

Whcaton     (Pop.    1,300) 

As  the  result  of  an  election  called  to  vote  on  bonds  for 
the  Wheaton  recreation  center  building  the  bond  issue  carried 
by  a  vote  of  three  to  one.  A  bid  of  $22,000  was  accepted  and  a 
location  secured  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  building 
has  three  floors ;  one  floor  houses  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  to  it  throng  the  farmers  of  the  whole  county.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  all  conveniences,  magazines,  easy  chairs,  boys'  and 
men's  lockers  and  shower  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
auditorium  and  also  the  girls'  and  women's  lockers  and  shower 
rooms.  The  auditorium  will  accommodate  1,500  people.  When 
not  in  use  it  can  be  turned  into  a  gymnasium;  on  account  of 
the  height  of  the  ceilings  practically  any  game  can  be  played 
here  and  there  is  a  complete  gymnasium  equipment.  On  the 
third  floor  are  the  rest  and  recreation  rooms  for  women.  The 
agricultural  department  of  the  high  school  is  housed  in  the 
building. 

WUlmar     (Pop.  4,135) 

The    community    house    at    Willmar,    a    community    of    less 
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than  5,000- people,  has  an  interesting  history.  The  City  Council, 
the  Commercial  and  Auto  Clubs  of  Willmar  feeling  that  there 
was  special  need  for  a  rest  and  recreation  room  for  the  wives 
and  children  from  the  rural  districts  who  came  in  frequently 
to  do  their  shopping,  formed  a  committee.  The  city  council 
promised  to  give  a  certain  amount  towards  the  upkeep  of  such 
an  undertaking  and  to  furnish  the  water  and  light.  The  home 
of  a  widow  near  the  center  of  the  town  was  rented  for  $20  a 
month  and  the  services  of  its  owner  secured  for  $13  a  month. 
She  has  her  quarters  on  the  top  floor.  The  house  has  become 
the  center  of  the  social  activities  of  the  town;  during  the  first 
month  245  visitors  were  entertained  and  the  attendance  is  con- 
stantly  growing. 

Missouri 

Eoonville     (Pop.    4,252) 

Boonville,  Mo.,  has  a  community  building. 


Elgin      (Pop.    606) 

The  Elgin  opera  house  was  purchased  by  the  people  of 
Elgin  and  an  architect  employed  to  remodel  the  building  into  a 
modern  country  club  house.  This  building  contains  an  audi- 
torium, a  women's  rest  room,  a  gymnasium,  banquet  hall 
and  dance  hall,  a  well-furnished  kitchen,  a  game  room  which 
is  located  in  the  basement  and  contains  two  bowling  alleys,  two 
pool  tables  and  a  billiard  table,  a  library  and  a  business  office. 
On  all  floors  are  wash  rooms  and  toilet  facilities  and  the  gym- 
nasium has  shower  baths. 

New  Jersey 

Oceanic     (Pop.   600) 

This  community  house  was  formerly  an  old  Presbyterian 
church,  remodeled  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  The  build- 
ing is  now  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  original  church.  It  has  a 
vestibule,  a  coat  room  and  a  ticket  office  at  the  entrance.  The 
main  hall  which  will  seat  about  400  persons,  has  a  very 
large  stage  with  foot-lights  and  other  electrical  equipment.     The 
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stage  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  available  as  a  parlor,  reading  and 
game  room,  sewing  room,  or  dining  room,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  organization  which  uses  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  stage  is  a 
well-equipped  kitchen  with  a  large  gas  range,  china  closet  and  an 
ample  supply  of  china,  silverware,  kitchen  and  cooking  uten- 
sils. There  is  also  a  women's  retiring  and  dressing  room  nicely 
furnished.  A  gymnasium  in  the  basement  measures  24'  x  36' 
with  a  12  foot  ceiling.  A  gallery,  capable  of  seating  about 
100  persons  is  at  the  front  of  the  building.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  billiard  and  pool  table.  Back  of  the  gallery  is  an  electrical 
apparatus  for  a  moving-picture  machine.  The  whole  building 
is  heated  with  steam,  and  has  a  splendid  system  of  lighting  of 
which  one  member  remarked,  "No  saloon  or  theatre  has  any- 
thing on  Oceanic's  Community  House  when  it  comes  to 
lights."  Two  lots  adjoining  have  been  donated  to  the  House 
and  will  be  used  for  tennis  and  other  recreation. 

New  York 

Chatham     (Pop.    2,389) 

The  Morris  Memorial  building  at  Chatham  cost  $50,000. 
It  has  a  40'  x  60'  gymnasium,  shower  baths,  bowling  alleys, 
pool  and  billiard  rooms.  Some  of  the  activities  carried  on 
there  are  gymnasium  classes  for  boys,  men,  women  and  girls,  ath- 
letic meets,  baseball,  basket  ball  and  bowling  games,  entertain- 
ments, lectures,  meetings  of  Boy  Scouts,  village  improvement  as- 
sociation and  various  clubs. 

Locust  Valley     (Pop.   450) 

Locust  Valley  has  a  community  club  house  erected  by  the 
Matinecock  Neighborhood  Association.  The  building  provides 
space  for  bowling  alleys,  fire  company  headquarters,  committee 
rooms,  auditorium  and  social  room,  while  an  uncompleted  part, 
to  be  finished  when  need  is  evident,  will  provide  for  a  library 
and  billiard  rooms. 

Newark     (Pop.  6,000) 

A  gymnasium  or  community  recreation  center  has  been  built 
at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  by  funds  voted  for  this  purpose  by  the 
people.  It  was  formally  dedicated  by  Dr.  Finley,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 
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North  Carolina 

Salisbury     (Pop.    7,153) 

The  old  courthouse  of  Rowan  County  at  SaUsbury,  N.  C, 
was  remodeled  for  the  use  of  the  people  when  the  new  court- 
house was  put  in  service.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Indus- 
trial Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Civic  League  and  various  women's 
organizations,  the  old  structure  was  renovated.  It  now  pro- 
vides rooms  for  various  clubs  and  societies,  the  public  lib- 
rary, rest-rooms  for  out-of-town  visitors,  an  exhibition  hall  and 
an  auditorium  with  a  well-equipped  stage  which  can  be  rented 
for   a   nominal   sum. 

Ohio 

Columbus     (Pop.   214,878) 

Columbus,  Ohio,  has  a  building  at  Glenwood  Park  which  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It  is  a  one-story  building  of 
composite  construction  with  hard  pine  floors  and  finished  in 
oak.  The  basement  provides  for  a  swimming  pool  18  by  31  feet 
three  inches,  a  girls'  locker  room  11  feet  six  inches  by  24  feet, 
five  inches,  a  boys'  locker  room  a  little  larger,  showers  and 
toilets  for  boys  and  girls,  restaurant  and  kitchen.  A  gymnasium 
built  with  a  circular  running  track  is  constructed  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  main  floor  which  contains  a  social  hall  30  feet  three 
inches  by  48  feet.  The  main  floor  contains  a  balcony,  office, 
library,  two  club  rooms  (one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls)  and 
two  game  rooms. 

Pennsylvania 

BuUer     (Pop.    27,63^) 

The  community  building  at  Butler  was  opened  on  April 
9,  1917.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  leased  this  building  with 
two  objects  in  view,  the  first  being  to  advance  the  civic  inter- 
ests in  the  community  by  uniting  all  the  forces,  working  to 
the  same  end.  Six  organizations  covering  somewhat  the  same 
field  have  been  provided  with  suitable  quarters  in  this  building 
at  a  nominal  rental,  and  through  being  under  one  roof,  much 
duplication   of   effort   is   eliminated.      On   the   first   floor   of    the 
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building  are  the  offices  and  committee  rooms  of  the  various 
organizations.  On  the  second  floor  is  an  auditorium  capable 
of  seating  400  people,  which  is  equipped  with  a  stage  and  a 
balcony.  Adjoining  the  auditorium  are  a  dining-room  and  a 
kitchen. 

The  second  object  was  to  promote  commercial  activity  by 
making  it  more  convenient  and  pleasant  for  the  people  from  | 
the  country  to  visit  Butler.  The  gymnasium  is  furnished  with  \ 
substantial  tables,  comfortable  chairs  and  benches  and  here  the  j 
County  Farm  Bureau  maintains  an  elaborate  exhibition.  Ad-  i 
joining  this  club  room  is  a  check  room.  On  this  same  floor  is  a  j 
toilet  and  wash  room,  comfortably  furnished  with  couches  and  | 
small  beds  for  children.  Buildings  similar  to  this  are  being 
used   in   Washington   and   Huntingdon,    Pa. 

Vermont 

Randolph     (Pop.    1,787) 

In  Randolph  there  is  a  music  hall  and  parish  house  called 
the  "Chandler  Music  Hall."  It  is  the  social  and  entertainment 
center  not  only  of  the  large  village,  but  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  well.  The  old  village  hall  where  all  sorts  of  shows 
formerly  took  place  has  been  abandoned  for  the  church  social 
center  where  not  only  boys',  men's  and  girls'  clubs  have  their  j 
home  with  the  use  of  the  gymnasium,  bowling  alley,  bathroom,  ! 
dining  room,  and  large  public  hall,  but  where  the  pastor  and  his 
committees  select  best  modern  dramas  and  operas  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

Rutland     (Pop.    14,831) 

The    community    house    at    Rutland,    Vt.,    is    a    three-story 
brick    building,    originally    occupied    by    the    Bank    of    Rutland,  i 
later  used  as  a  residence  by  ex-governor  John  A.   Mead  and  fi-  ! 
nally  purchased  by  him  in  1915  and  presented  as  a  Christmas  gift 
to  the  Congregational  church  to  be  used  as  a  recreation  center. 
All   persons,    regardless    of    church    affiliations    are    welcome.      A  \ 
gymnasium,  also  the  gift  of  Governor  Mead,   is  connected   with  ' 
the  kitchen  in  the  Community  House  so  that  meals  may  be  served 
in  the  large  hall.     The  seating  capacity  of  the  hall  is  600.  The 
walls  of  the  house  were  re-papered,  hardwood  floors  laid  and  a 
central  heating  plant  installed   in  the  basement  of   the  commun- 
ity building  for  heating  the  house  and  the  gymnasium.     A  large 
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reception  room  in  which  there  is  a  piano,  men's  club  rooms, 
containing  leather  furniture  and  a  pool  table,  a  small  office, 
dining  room,  spacious  kitchen  and  pantries  occupy  the  first 
floor.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  four  large  front  rooms 
to  be  used  by  the  women's  societies  of  the  church  and  for 
girl's  clubs.  The  third  floor  with  five  large  rooms,  one  extend- 
ing the  length  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  boys'  club  activi- 
ties.   Here  are  two  pool  tables  and  a  table  bowling  alley. 

The  gymnasium  is  84  by  52  feet.  The  main  floor  is  given 
to  a  single  room,  two  stories  high,  to  be  used  for  games,  danc- 
ing, gymnastic  exercises  and  entertainments.  There  is  a  large 
stage  with  footlights  and  dressing  rooms  at  either  side.  The 
basement  is  divided  into  two  sections  to  be  used  as  locker 
rooms,  one  for  women  and  girls,  the  other  for  men  and  boys. 
Each  of  these  rooms  is  provided  with  steel  lockers,  three 
shower  baths,  a  tub  and  toilets. 


Virginia 


Powell    Fort,    Shenendoah    County 

Powell  Fort  has  a  modern  community  building,  erected  by 
the  people  themselves. 

Wisconsin 

Oreen    Bay     (Pop.    29,353) 

In  1912  Brown  County  erected  a  new  court  house.  The 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  thereupon  granted  the  use  of  the 
old  building  to  the  women  of  Brown  County  for  a  number  of 
years.  Five  thousand  dollars  equipped  and  furnished  the  building ;  all 
sanitary  conveniences  were  put  in,  with  rest  rooms  for  women  and 
children  and  social  gathering  rooms;  dances  and  other  forms 
of  entertainments  can  be  given.  On  Sunday  afternoons  the 
house  is  kept  open  for  the  employed  young  women  of  the  town, 
many  of  whom  Hve  in  boarding  houses.  To  the  country 
people  especially  it  is  a  great  boon  as  it  gives  them  a  meeting 
place. 

Racine     (Pop.    46,486) 

Racine,   Wisconsin,  has   a   one-story   community   house   erected 
by  the   Park   Commission   at  a  cost  of   less   than  $7,500  which, 
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it  is  felt,  is  adequately  meeting  community  needs.  The  building 
contains  a  gymnasium  40  by  70  feet,  12  shower  baths,  toilets 
for  both  men  and  women,  a  reading  room,  recreation  room  and 
a  kitchen.  Economy  of  space  has  been  effected  by  using  the 
recreation  room  as  a  dressing  room  and  at  having  a  sectional 
movable  platform  instead  of  a  permanent  stage.  The  locker 
room  contains  a  few  steel  lockers  but  for  economy  of  space 
it  is  fitted  with  pigeon  holes  in  which  are  slipped  wire  baskets 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  using  the  gymnasium. 

Sheboygan     (Pop.   28,559) 

The  James  H.  Mead  Club,  with  building  and  equipment 
valued  at  $50,000,  was  opened  in  September,  1916.  The  build- 
ing includes  a  fine  gymnasium  and  auditorium  combined  (capac- 
ity 1,000),  an  attractive  general  reception  room  furnished  with 
leather  furniture,  a  ladies'  rest  room,  a  well-equipped  pool  room 
with  two  pocket  tables  and  one  rail  table,  a  reading  room  with 
thirty-two  of  the  best  magazines,  a  smoking  room  for  men,  four 
bowling  alleys,  six  shower  baths  for  men  and  three  for  women 
in  addition  to  locker  rooms  and  dressing  rooms.  There  is  a 
dressing  room  just  off  the  stage  and  two  small  club  rooms  for 
Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  similar  organizations.  The 
attendance  in  gymnasium  classes  for  three  weeks  was  over  1,300. 
Club  membership  dues  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  help  defray 
expenses. 

Spring  Valley     (Pop.   972) 

The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  old  village  hall  in  Spring 
Valley  heralded  the  awakening  of  a  new  civic  pride  and 
community  spirit.  A  petition  was  signed  for  a  bond  issue 
to  build  a  hall;  $5,000  was  voted;  citizens  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  donations  of  labor  and  material  and  a  new  building 
speedily  arose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old.  The  lower  floor 
of  the  hall  which  measures  50  by  100  feet,  contains  furnace 
rooms,  kitchen,  dining  room,  a  suite  of  club  rooms  and  the  vil- 
lage library  room.  The  upper  floor  is  used  as  an  auditorium. 
The  cost  of  the  building  in  cash  was  $7,388,  and  the  many  gifts 
of  furniture,  time,  labor  and  material  greatly  increased  its 
value.  Ownership  is  with  the  village,  the  Village  Board  compris- 
ing the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  community  house.  The  vil- 
lage   clerk    who    is    manager,    books    plays    and    entertainments 
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and  rents  the  dining  room  and  auditorium  to  societies  and  in- 
dividuals wishing  to  use  them.  The  hall  is  used  for  plays, 
moving  pictures,  entertainments,  class  plays,  banquets,  suppers 
and  dances.  Janitor  work  is  done  by  the  village  marshall  with- 
out extra  pay. 

MUNICIPAL   AUDITORIUMS 

The    following    cities    have    municipal    auditoriums : 

Caufornia 

Oakland     (Pop.    198,604) 

This  "civic  auditorium  and  opera  house"  is  a  particularly 
successful    building. 

Coi^ORADO 
Denver     (Pop.    260,800) 

This  municipal  auditorium  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $400,000 
for  the  use  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1908 ; 
the  hall  which  seats  12,000  can  be  transformed  into  a  theatre 
seating  3,500. 

Longmont     (Pop.    4,256) 

A  combined  auditorium,  armory  and  exhibition  hall  com- 
prises Longmont's  municipal  auditorium. 

Georgia 

Atlanta     (Pop.    190,558) 

The  main  amphitheatre  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.  auditorium  ar- 
mory seats  7,500;  the  small  convention  hall,' 1,000. 

Iowa 

Clinton     (Pop.    27,386) 

The  Clinton,  la.,  Coliseum  Building  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000  and  is  used  as  the  home  of  the  Clinton  Commercial 
Club  and  Battery  "A"  of  the  Iowa  National  Guard.  The  entire 
building  covers  a  space  of  about  100x200  feet.  The  coliseum 
portion   occupies    100x150   feet   of   this   space.     The   side   walls 
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are  brick,   the   roof   is   a   single   arch   from   side   to   side   of   the 
building,    supported    on   five    massive    steel    arches.      The    height  i 
of  this  arch  above  the  floor  in  the  center  is  about  55  feet. 

Minnesota 

St.    Paul     (Pop.    247,232) 

This  auditorium  was  built  by  the  municipality  aided  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  at  a  cost  of  $460,000;  it  seats  10,000  or  may 
be  changed  into  a  theatre  seating  3,200.  The  building  measures 
181 X  301  and  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments. 

Ohio 

Akron     (Pop.    85,625) 

Akron  has  a  combined  auditorium,  armory  and  exhibition 
hall. 

Pennsyi^vania 

Pittsburgh     (Pop.    579,090) 

The  Pittsburgh  combined  exposition  *  hall  and  music  hall 
was  financed  by  private  subscriptions  on  property  leased  by  the 
city  for  50  years  without  cost  or  taxes;  it  cost  $858,253  and 
seats  12,000. 

Texas 

Houston     (Pop.   112,307) 

The  municipal  auditorium  at  Houston  cost  $300,000  with- 
out taxation  or  bonding  for  the  purpose,  out  of  money  saved 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the  city.     It  seats  about  7,000. 

Wisconsin 
Eau  Claire     (Pop.   18,807) 

A  combined  auditorium,  armory  and  exhibition  hall  is  the 
property  of  Eau  Claire. 

MUwaukee     (Pop.    436.535) 

The  site  of  the  Milwaukee  auditorium  valued  at  $500,000 
is  owned  by  the   city;   one-half   of   the    funds    for   this   building 
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vcre  raised  by  municipal  bond  issue  and  the  remainder  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

West  Virginia 

Wheeling     (Pop.   43,377) 

This  building  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  market  as  well  as  an 
luditorium.     The  enterprise  cost  $150,000. 

Among  the  other  cities  having  municipal  auditoriums  are 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Dodge  City  and  Wichita, 
Kansas,  Portland,  Maine,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Littleton,  N.  H., 
Akron  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Portland,  Oregon,  Ft.  Worth,  and 
Houston,  Texas,  and  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  plans  for  the  construction  of  audi- 
toriums have  been  set  on  foot  in  Peoria,  111.,  Roanoke,  Va., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton. 

Community  buildings  range  from  simple  one-story  buildings 
to  elaborate  structures.  The  requirements  of  such  a  building 
should  be  governed  by  local  conditions,  the  character  of  the 
population,  the  public  facilities  already  existing  and  the  purposes 
which  it  is  desired  the  building  shall  serve.  It  ought  to  be 
centrally  located  where  it  is  available  for  all  the  people.  Above 
all,  it  should  be  a  real  community  house,  supported  by  the 
people,  and  in  which  every  community  member  has  a  part. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

A  Man  Who  Played 

The  play  movement  has  never  had  a  truer  friend  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  his  own  life  he  demonstrated  what  a 
strong  play  spirit,  what  vigorous,  happy,  athletic  effort  can  do 
to  make  a  man's  life  efficient,  to  give  a  man  abundant  life. 
Throughout  all  his  years,  no  man  more  than  he  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  play  and  recreation  movement. 

When  Jacob  Riis,  who  was  always  so  close  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, united  with  others  to  form  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  in  June,  1906,  it  was  natural  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  should  be  chosen  Honorary  President  and  should 
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accept  and  should  remain  for  twelve  years,  until  his  death,  in 
this  position.  Jacob  Riis  several  times  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  as  he  sat  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  in  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  said,  "I  never  see  the  letterhead  of  the  Association 
without  pleasure  that  Theodore  Roosevelt's  name  and  my  name 
are  side  by  side — he  as  Honorary  President  and  I  as  Honorary 
Vice-President." 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  threw 
his  influence  enthusiastically  for  the  play  movement  and  by  his 
utterances  helped  greatly.  In  speaking  of  the  Chicago  recreation 
centers,  he  said,  "Playgrounds  are  a  necessary  means  for  the 
development  of  wholesome  citizenship  in  modern  cities.  The 
Chicago  playgrounds  are  the  greatest  civic  achievement  the  world 
has   ever   seen." 

Because  of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Colonel  Roosevelt 
belonged  to  the  recreation  movement,  as  well  as  because  he  has 
from  the  beginning  been  our  Honorary  President,  may  we  not 
all  arrange  that  a  brief  memorial  service  of  song  be  held  on 
each  playground,  in  each  recreation  centre,  and  by  each  recreation 
commission  and  each  recreation  association?  I  believe  we  shall 
gain  in  thinking  together  on  the  play  and  recreation  life  of  our 
great  leader  and  rejoicing  that  he  was  given  to  us. 

H.  S.  Braucher 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Park 

To  be  Erected  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

The  memorial  planned  in  honor  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, who  w^as  Honorary  President  of  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  practically  within  sight  of  his  old  home,  is  rapidly 
taking  form.  The  Committee,  which  has  this  matter  in  charge, 
has  for  its  President,  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  at  one  time  private 
secretary  to  President  Roosevelt.  Associated  with  him  are 
John  F.  Bermingham,  Vice-President,  and  the  following  mem- 
bers: 

Mortimer  L.  Schiff  William  L.  Peters 

Colgate  Hoyt  Howard  C.   Smith 

Joseph  H.  Sears  '        William  L.  Swan 

George  Bullock  Rev.  Father  Canivan 

Rev.  Doctor  George  Talmadge 
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The  site  already  obtained  consists  of  eighteen  acres  near 
the  railroad  station  at  Oyster  Bay,  fronting  the  water. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  frequently  referred  to  this  site  as  an  ideal 
spot  for  such  a  park  as  is  now  to  be  constructed  there.  Scores 
of  landscape  artists  have  offered  their  services  to  make  this 
park  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  practical  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  contain  an  athletic  field,  a  stadium  and  a  bath- 
ing beach.  Bulkheads  will  be  built  at  the  water  front,  trees 
planted,  walks  laid  out  and  benches  provided  for  the  people 
of  Oyster  Bay  and  the  thousands  who  are  expected  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  spot  in  the  days  to  come. 

The  Committee  decided  to  make  this  a  national  movement, 
as  hundreds  of  letters  were  received  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  asking  to  be  allowed  to  contribute.  Many  of  these 
letters  were  accompanied  by  cash  contributions,  chiefly  in  small 
amounts,  from  persons  who  sent  all  they  could  afford,  but  who 
were  earnestly  desirous  of  having  a  part  in  the  tribute  to  the 
man  they  so  admired.  In  many  states,  the  Republican  or- 
ganization will  work  for  contributions,  and  a  treasurer  will  be 
appointed  in  each  state  to  take  charge  of  these. 


In  Memoriam 

Horace  E.  Andrews 

Mr.  Horace  E.  Andrews,  whose  death  on  December  1,  1918 
last  was  so  great  a  loss  not  only  to  the  business  world  but 
to  the  entire  community,  was  a  director  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  had  been 
for  a  short  time  a  director  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  took  part  in  the  important  meetings  of 
the  two  organizations  on  the  occasion  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
former. 

Mr.  Andrews  by  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  made  an  essential  contribution  to  its  suc- 
cess. Personally  he  was  a  most  delightful  man  to  have  dealings 
with.      His    kindliness    and    sympathetic    understanding    and    his 
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sense    of    humor    made    even    budget    meetings    a    joy    when    he 
was  present. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  at  the  meet- 
ing   following   his    death : 

Resolutions 

War  Camp  Community  Service  desires  to  express  its 
sense  of  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Horace  E.  Andrews, 
in  whom  it  has  lost  a  most  able,  sympathetic  and  highly  re- 
spected friend.  Mr.  Andrews  accepted  a  position  upon  the 
Budget  Committee  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  at  a 
time  when  its  work  was  little  known  or  understood  and  has, 
through  his  faith  in  it,  and  his  invaluable  participation  in  the 
work  of  its  most  important  Committee,  been  a  principal  cause 
of  its  success. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  desires  to  express  to  Mrs. 
Andrews  and  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Andrews'  family,  its 
sympathy  with  them  in  their  loss  and  its  sense  of  gratitude  for 
its  part  in  the  great  services  which  Mr.  Andrews  has  rendered 
to  the  community. 

Joseph  Lee 


Ira  W.  Jayne 

With  the  beginning  of  1919  Ira  W.  Jayne  severs  his  con- 
nection, in  a  professional  way,  at  least,  with  recreation.  At 
that  time  he  becomes  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Wayne 
County,  Michigan. 

Judge  Jayne  has  had  a  very  varied  experience  in  social 
work.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  attorney  for  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  became  largely 
responsible  for  the  merger  of  that  society  with  an  institution 
known  as  the  "Home  of  the  Friendless,"  in  which  children 
with  none,  with  one  or  with  two  parents  were  lodged,  some- 
times temporarily  and  sometimes  permanently.  In  one  fell 
swoop,  under  the  guidance  of  Judge  Jayne,  the  Childrens'  Aid 
Society  was  formed  as  a  central  place  for  looking  after  the  care 
of  children  having  special  needs  and  the  names  "Home  of  the 
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riendless"    and    "Prevention    of    Cruelty    to    Children"    were 
3st  from  general  usage. 

Judge  Jayne  served  on  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
Commission  which  superintended  the  survey  for  recreation  made 
)y  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Phis  survey,  conducted  by  Rowland  Haynes,  was  a  document 
f  immense  advertising  value  and  became  the  basis  of  necessary 
harter  legislation  for  instituting  an  effective  recreation  system. 

Judge  Jayne  was  the  first  director  of  recreation  when  the 
lew  recreation  department  of  Detroit  was  formed.  Instead 
)f  making  a  campaign  for  playgrounds  and  buildings  he  used 
lis  utmost  efforts  to  build  up  the  recreation  elements  in  the 
3ublic  schools,  the  libraries,  the  settlements,  the  parks  and 
/arious  mutual  societies  for  music,  athletics  and  play.  He 
sought  an  adequate  budget  for  the  direction  of  these  efforts 
and  assumed  that  when  the  principle  of  recreation  was  once 
accepted  the  appropriations  for  land  and  buildings  would  easily 
follow.  At  one  time  the  Board  of  Estimates,  since  then  abol- 
ished, as  a  part  of  the  City  government,  practically  wiped  out 
the  recreation  budget.  The  following  evening  and  day  every 
newspaper  in  Detroit  carried  a  cartoon  on  the  front  page  and 
a  leading  editorial  conveying  to  the  Board  of  Estimates  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Detroit  about  a  government  that  did 
not  recognize  the  value  of  recreation.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  budget  item  was  speedily  restored. 

Judge  Jayne,  in  his  platform  for  the  campaign  to  obtain 
his  present  office,  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  humanizing 
the  courts  so  that  our  divorce  and  domestic  relations  matters 
are  approached  not  only  from  a  legal  but  from  a  sociological 
standpoint.  Although  he  won  the  election  by  a  very  creditable 
majority,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  bench  and  bar  dis- 
approved of  the  election  of  a  Judge  from  the  ranks  of  social 
workers  rather  than  the  leading  lights  at  the  bar.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Judge  Jayne  will  have  the  opportunity  to  organize 
the  domestic  relations  business  of  Wayne  County  as  he  has 
organized  the  recreation  of  the  City  of  Detroit.  If  he  has  the 
opportunity  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  he  will  bring  to  the 
task  sanity,  common  sense,  good  will  and  the  ability  to  build 
up  a  popular  support  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  working  of 
government. 

Fred  M.  Butzei. 
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home  parties   for  various   little   groups   afterward   was   a   special!^ 
inspiration  of  the  local  W.  C.  C.  S.  director,  which  brought  from 
the  soldier  guests  the  comment,  "Gee !  every  kind  of  a  good  time !" 

An   ice-skating  pond   in    Seattle,   which   was   made   for   War  I 
Camp   Community    Service,   afforded   not   only   great   pleasure  in  ^ 
skating,  but  provided  some  very  exciting  contests  as  well  for  men 
from   Camp   Lewis.     The  use  of   the  rink  was    free   to   men  in 
uniform,  whose  appreciation  was  shown  by  crowded  attendance. 

No  survey  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  winter  activities, 
however  compactly  summarized,  is  complete  with  an  outline  of 
outdoor  festivities  alone.  With  literally  thousands  of  "Khaki  and 
Blue"  dances  and  indoor  parties  given  in  the  Red  Circle  Clubs, 
and  theatre  parties  a  frequent  event  in  Red  Circle  weekly  pro- 
grams, it  cannot  be  said  that  winter  affairs  have  been  entirely 
sports,  nor  entirely  out  of  doors.  i;; 

In  December  in  New  York  City,  War  Camp  Community  Serv-j 
ice  entertained  many  hundreds  of  convalescent  soldiers  at  theatre  | 
parties.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  usual  flow  of  free  tickets  I 
stopped  for  other  uniformed  men,  who  did  not  bear  wound  I 
stripes,  but  that  special  theatre  parties  were  arranged  for  the! 
convalescent  veterans. 

Home  hospitality,  too,  has  been  especially  prized  by  men  inj! 
service,  and  this  feature,  especially  emphasized  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  |' 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  brought  the  civilian  element  i 
of  communities  into  closer  touch  with  the  men  in  service  than 
any  other  one  activity  on  the  entertainment  list.  In  many  ways 
besides  hospitality  in  their  own  homes  the  townspeople  in  war 
camp  communities  have  been  brought  into  close  and  sympa- 
thetic relationship  with  the  uniformed  guests  within  their  gates. 
Such  understanding  means  that  the  communities  through  their 
respective  Red  Circle  Clubs  and  through  personal  service  can 
better  serve  the  men  in  camps  during  the  coming  period  of 
their  greater  need.  With  sports,  with  community  singing,  with 
home  parties  and  club  dances,  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
under  its  Red  Circle  emblem,  is  continuing  true  to  its  original 
motto,  "Surround  the  camps  with  hospitality,"  and  better  still 
is  bringing  through  the  hospitality  extended  a  close  communion 
between  military  and  civilian  minds  and  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  communities  of  the  needs,  present  and  future  of  the 
men  in  the  service  of  the  country. 
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Medart  Medal  Tests 

for  Playground  Contests 

A  more  general  use  of  Public  Play- 
grounds is  stimulated  by  competitive 
games  and  athletic  contests.  They  do 
as  much  toward  holding  the  interest  of 
children  in  playground  activities  as 
swings,  slides  and  see-saws.  A  keener 
interest  can  be  developed  in  games 
and  athletic  events  by  awarding  medals 
for  efficiency  or  prowess. 

Medart  Medals,  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  can  be  awarded  to  children 
using  Medart  Playground  Equipment 
and  we  have  prepared  a  set  of  tests 
which  will  answer  general  require- 
ments or  which  can  be  modified  to 
meet  any  special  condition. 


Our  Catalogue  "W"  tells  all  about  the  Medart  Medal 
System.  It  also  lists  a  complete  line  of  Playground  Apparatus. 
It  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to  persons  interested  in  play- 
ground work. 
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On  with  the  Gardens! — The 

department  of  the  Interior, 
hrough  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
ion,  asks  teachers  everywhere 
0  continue  United  States 
school  Garden  Army  work 
vhere  it  has  been  started,  and 
0  begin  it  where  it  is  not  al- 
ready in   existence. 

Regional  Directors  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden 
A.rmy  will  supply  all  informa- 
tion, or  teachers  may  com- 
municate with  the  Director  of 
the  Army,  Department  of  In- 
terior, Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Today  the  army  numbers 
nearly  three  million  boys  and 
girls  and  before  the  Spring  of 
1919  has  passed  it  is  confi- 
dently hoped  that  5,000,000 
will  be  wearing  the  insignia  of 
the  army. 

Rural  Leaflets  from  Cornell. 

— Recreation  workers  who  are 
developing  home  or  school 
gardens  will  be  interested  in 
keeping  in  touch  with  the 
Rural  School  Leaflets  pub- 
lished  by   the   Department   of 


Rural  Education,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  The  March  1918  issue 
is  designed  especially  for  boys 
and  girls  and  is  addressed  to 
them  in  terms  which  they  can 
readily  understand.  It  is  a 
particularly  interesting  and  val- 
uable number  for  rural  school 
teachers  and  workers. 

Small  Community  Neighbor- 
liness. — The  Matinecock  Neigh- 
borhood Association  of  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  with  its  splen- 
didly equipped  community 
house  is  conducting  a  program 
which  includes  motion  pic- 
tures, bowling  alleys,  dramat- 
ics, dances,  community  sing- 
ing. Red  Cross  activities,  the 
organization  of  activities  for 
boys  and  girls,  community  as- 
semblies of  various  kinds  and 
many  forms  of  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Among  its  special  features 
have  been  its  very  successful 
Fourth  of  July  celebration 
which  started  in  the  morning 
with  a  tableau  and  ended  with 
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a  patriotic  rally  and  commun- 
ity singing,  a  hallow-e'en  party 
and  a  Christmas  celebration 
with  a  community  Christmas 
tree  and  carolling  in  the 
streets.  A  father-and-son  din- 
ner, attended  by  107  men  and 
boys  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  work  for  boys.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  the  girls  arrang- 
ed a  mother-and-daughter  din- 
ner attended  by  103  women 
and  girls. 

A  community  fair  held  at 
the  neighborhood  house  proved 
a  real  community  event.  The 
fruits,  vegetables  and  canned 
goods  exhibited  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  pride  in  the  local- 
ity. In  the  evening  nearly  two 
hundred  neighbors  gathered 
for  the  community  supper 
which  was  followed  by  a 
dance. 

Democratic  Traditions  in 
Newport. — Arthur  Leland,  Su- 
pervisor of  Recreation  in  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  writes  of 
the  Junior  City  Government 
in  his  city : 

"Newport's  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  New  England 
Town  Meeting  adapted  for  city 
use.  In  this  it  has  the  nearest 
approach  to  absolute  democ- 
racy in  any  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  love  of  liberty  is 
traditional  with  the  Newporter ; 
the  spirit  is  inherited  from 
the  liberty-loving  pioneers  who 


settled  the  city.  When  Mass 
achusetts  was  persecutinj 
witches,  Baptists,  Quakers 
Anabaptists  and  Jews,  all  theS" 
found  in  Newport  a  refuge,  ; 
welcome  and  a  home.  Whei 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  askec' 
to  leave  Boston  because  thi' 
city  censors  did  not  like  hiJ 
press  work,  he  came  to  Newt 
port  and  founded  the  Newport 
Mercury,  which  has  neve: 
missed  an  issue  since. 

"In  order  to  educate  the 
coming  citizens  in  civic  re 
sponsibility,  the  Recreatior 
Commission  and  an  Advisor) 
Board  consisting  of  the  Mayoi 
and  six  representative  adull 
citizens,  with  the  Supervisoi 
of  Recreation,  have  drawn  upj 
a  junior  city  charter,  following! 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  linei^* 
of  the  city  charter. 

"The  junior  citizens  will  be 
given  actual  practice  in  self- 
government,  will  assess  and 
collect  taxes  and  expend  the 
funds  collected.  The  Junior 
Council  and  Board  of  Alder- 
men will  contract  to  do  cer- 
tain work  on  the  playgrounds. 
Registration  will  be  made  a 
basis  for  entry  in  athletic  con- 
tests." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Junior 
Police  Force  and  Judiciary  may 
have  some  effect  on  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency, which  shows  an  in- 
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ease  of  248%  in  1918  over 
17 — coincident  with  a  de- 
ease  in  the  recreation  appro- 
bation. 

Suggestions  from  Cincinnati. 

-The  Department  of  Com- 
unity  Centers  and  Night 
phools  issues  helpful  sugges- 
pns  to  its  workers.  One  bul- 
tin  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
Drtance  of  really  active,  stable 
ubs.     "The  number  of  these 

the  thermometer  of  the  com- 
lunity  center's  temperature. 
t  is  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
le  club  that  the  workers 
an  become  best  acquainted 
ith  the  young  people.  Clubs 
lould  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
norganized  activities  of  the 
enter.  At  the  games  and 
Dciables,  young  people  with 
ke  interests  will  naturally  be 
rawn  together.  Watch  these 
roups.  Study  them  with  an 
ye  to  club  possibilities," 

The  director  is  urged  to  hold 
tieetings  of  his  workers  to 
:eep  up  the  esprit  de  corps. 
Teachers  and  leaders  cannot 
>e  enthusiastic  over  things 
hey  know  nothing  about.  A 
vorkers'  meeting,  therefore, 
ihould  be  held  at  least  once  a 
nonth  to  talk  over  the  general 
velfare  of  the  work  and  the 
)lans  for  the  coming  weeks, 
riold  such  meetings  on  nights 
ivhen  the  greatest  number  of 
ivorkers  are  present." 


Recreation  in  Australia. — 
A  social  worker  in  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  greatly  interested  in 
the  provision  of  wholesome 
recreation  for  the  children  of 
AustraUa,  suggests  that  any 
grounds  set  aside  in  that  coun- 
try for  recreation  purposes 
should  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war.  She  further 
suggests  that  above  the  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  be  placed 
the  names  of  the  battles  that 
have  made  the  Australian  fight- 
ing men  famous — Gallipoli,  Bel- 
lecourt,  Poiziers  and  others. 
Seeing  these,  the  children 
would  constantly  have  in  mind 
the  supreme  sacrifice  which 
was  made  that  they  might  en- 
joy the  great  outdoors  and  live 
in  freedom. 

Athletics  in  Moving  Pic- 
tures.— Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion have  been  filed  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  for  the  Athletic 
Feature  Film  Corporation,  a 
Chicago  company  that  will  at- 
tempt to  boost  sports  in  every 
moving  picture  theatre  in  the 
country  through  the  release  of 
one  athletic  reel  each  month. 

The  pictures  will  include 
every  form  of  indoor  and  out- 
door athletic  activity  and  will 
show  some  views  of  boxing 
events  in  the  army  and  navy. 

Suits   for   Damages. — Many 
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communities  have  asked  about 
their  liability  for  accidents  in- 
curred on  playgrounds  or  rec- 
reation centers  of  any  kind. 

In  the  case  of  a  Los  Angeles 
boy  who  was  injured  while 
absent  without  permission  from 
the  municipal  playground 
camp,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
reversing  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
was  not  liable  for  personal  in- 
juries through  its  operation  of 
municipal  playground  camps. 

Motion  Picture  Films. — The 
National  Board  of  Censorship 
of  Motion  Pictures  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is 
preparing  to  give  inforu-ation 
as  to  the  places  where  various 
kinds  of  films  may  be  obtained, 
such  as  scenic,  travel,  nature, 
literary,  historic,  agricultural, 
industrial  and  government,  as 
well  as  dramatic  and  humor- 
ous. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties in  the  use  of  motion  pic- 
tures outside  the  theatre  has 
been  the  reluctance  of  film 
distributing  companies  to  rent 
them  for  regular  or  occasional 
use. 

Arrangements  have  now 
been  perfected  whereby  these 
same  companies  will  make 
their  films  available  for  indi- 
viduals requesting  this  service 
from  the   National   Board. 


This  Social  Service  Depar 
ment  of  the  National  Boan 
known  as  the  National  Con 
mittee  for  Better  Films,  hs 
been  formed  to  supplement  th 
service  of  listing  selected  film: 
It  is  prepared  to  make  definit 
business  connections  betwee 
the  individuals  desiring  bette 
films  and  the  film  distributin 
companies. 

The  National  Committee  fo 
Better  Films  of  the  Nations 
Board  suggests  that  socia 
workers  try  the  plan  of  financ: 
ing  at  least  a  part  of  the  wel' 
fare  w^ork  of  the  communitie 
in  which  they  are  working  b]i 
forming  regular  motion  pic' 
ture  entertainments,  thorough 
ly  entertaining  and  wholesome 
widely  advertising  the  fact  tha 
all  the  profits  are  to  be  de 
voted    to    philanthropy. 

The  Illinois  Centennial  Pag 
eant. — The  municipal  play 
grounds  of  Chicago  united  ir 
August  in  the  Illinois  Centen- 
nial Pageant  which  was  giver 
in  Humbolt  Park  before  an 
audience  of  fully  four  thousand 
people. 

Seven  hundred  and  seven 
people  of  all  ages  from  thirty- 
eight  playground  neighbor- 
hoods, in  wiidely  separated 
sections  of  the  city,  took  part 
in  the  pageant  which  was  fi- 
nanced by  the  city  with  the 
exception     of     the     costumes 
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hich  were  provided  almost 
itirely  by  the  groups  them- 
;lves.  The  fact  that  the  peo- 
le  were  responsible  to  so 
reat  an  extent  for  their  own 
reparations,  and  even  for  the 
etails  of  the  action  of  their 
wn  scenes,  aroused  the  active 
iterest  and  cooperation  of 
ich  one  and  made  the  pageant 

true  community  expression. 

A  Laboratory  Theatre. — The 

Jniversity  of  Kentucky  is  in- 
ugurating  an  interesting  un- 
[ertaking  in  the  establishment 
f  an  experimental  art  play- 
louse  for  the  production  of 
)ne-act  plays  written  by  Ken- 
uckians  and  interpreting  Ken- 
ucky  life  and  spirit.  It  will 
lerve  as  a  laboratory  in  which 
;tudents  at  the  university  may 
conduct  experiments  in  the 
lesigning  of  scenes  and  cos- 
umes  and  in  the  securing  of 
ighting  and  artistic  effects  in- 
volved in  dramatic  production. 

The  playhouse  will  be  con- 
iucted  in  connection  with  a 
:ourse  which  will  include 
studies  of  community  drama, 
Iramatic  interpretation,  and  the 
organization  and  technical 
problems  of  the  theatre.  It 
vill  afford  a  place  for  experi- 
ment and  study  for  the  uni- 
versity clubs  interested  in  dra- 
matics. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation  of  the   Department 


of  Extension  it  is  planned  that 
assistance  shall  be  given  com- 
munities throughout  the  state 
in  preparing  community  festi- 
vals and  pageants,  in  organiz- 
ing community  theatres  and 
in  planning  study  courses.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  make 
pageantry  and  drama  a  force 
for  creating  unity  and  preserv- 
ing the  traditions,  ideals  and 
civic  spirit  of  Kentucky  com- 
munities. 

Singing   Opens  the  Way. — 

Frank  Casper,  assistant  song 
leader,  in  charge  of  work  with 
Italians,  in  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, found  his  most  success- 
ful effort  to  get  the  Italian 
people  together  for  a  better 
Chester  resulted  from  family 
sings  in  public  schools.  An 
Italian  newspaper  in  Philadel- 
phia, UOpinione,  printed  five 
thousand  song  sheets  in  Ital- 
ian. After  singing  their  own 
native  songs,  the  Italians  read- 
ily and  joyously  joined  in  the 
popular  war  songs. 

Know  Your  State !— -T  h  e 
California  Fishing  and  Game 
Commission  has  undertaken  in 
the  summer  resorts  of  Cali- 
fornia a  course  of  instruction 
divided  into  two  parts, — even- 
ing lectures  (illustrated)  and 
early  morning  trips  afield. 

Evening   Lectures.     Lectures 
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are  given  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

1.  Common  Songbirds  of  the 

High   Sierras 

2.  The  Game  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia 

3.  Sierran  Mammals 

4.  Wild  Animal  Life  in  Cali- 
fornia (moving  pictures) 

5.  Forest  Trees  of  the 
Sierras 

6.  The  Fish  and  Fisheries  of 
California 

7.  Wild  Flowers  of  the 
Sierras 

Early  Morning  Trips.  Every- 
one wants  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  plants  and  wild  things 
encountered  on  a  summer  va- 
cation. There  is  no  better  way 
of  developing  this  knowledge 
than  to  accompany  some  one 
who  know^s  outdoor  life.  Under 
the  plan  of  the  commission  a 
competent  instructor  takes 
groups  on  field  excursions 
where  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  living  things  can  be  ob- 
tained. Special  attention  is 
given  the  identification  of  birds 
by  call,  song,  color  and  habits. 
The  classes  are  limited  to  20 
members  with  special  excur- 
sions arranged  for  children. 

There  are  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  this  announcement  for 
recreation  departments  in  cities 
located  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  such  trips  are  possible. 

Junior   City   in   Newport. — 


Newport's  Junior  City  Govern- 
ment, inaugurated  by  the  Rec- 
reation Department  of  the  city,' 
was  organized  at  the  city  hall 
in  February,  marking  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  city's 
recreation  work.  The  follow-! 
ing  officers  were  elected:  ai 
junior  mayor,  five  junior  alder-i 
men,  an  alderman  at  large,  aj 
junior  council  chairman,  a  jun- 
ior city  clerk,  a  junior  city 
sergeant,  a  junior  tax  assesor, 
and  a  junior  street  commis-| 
sioner.  f 

The  mayor  of  Newport,  thej 
city  clerk  and  several  of  thej 
aldermen  were  present  to  ex-j 
plain  the  city  system  and  thei 
duties  of  the  various  officials,  j 
The  pledge,  corresponding  to| 
the  oath  of  office,  was  adminis- 1 
tered  by  Mayor  Mahoney.         j 

A  -great  deal  of  enthusiasm  i 
was  aroused  over  the  election 
and  plan  of  organization. 

Back-Fires  for  Juvenile  De- 
linquency.— Representatives  of 
twenty-five  agencies  formed  a 
Summer  Community  Recrea- 
tion Committee  to  assist  in 
stemming  the  appalling  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency  in  Chi- 
cago. Each  organization  rep- 
resented shared  the  work  and 
expense  so  far  as  possible  and 
the  packing  firms  gave  $50,000 
and  accepted  representation 
on  the  executive  committee. 

Special    emphasis    was    laid 
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ipon  community  events,  such 
s  community  singing,  patri- 
)tic  celebrations  in  neighbor- 
loods  and  group  contests. 

Detroit  Needs  More  Parks. — 
Detroit  voters  will  be  asked 
o  approve  a  charter  amend- 
nent  at  the  April  election 
)ffering  a  1%  bonding  limit 
"or  the  sole  purpose  of  acquir- 
ng  additional  parks  for  the 
:ity.  The  amendment  would 
ipply  to  $12,500,000  of  the 
:ity's  assessed  valuation. 

William  T.  Dust,  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks,  has  pointed 
out  that  there  are  290  miles  of 
streets  in  Detroit  absolutely 
barren  of  trees  and  has  asked 
that  the  Commission  be  given 
the  right  to  plant  trees  and 
assess  the  cost  to  owners  of 
abutting  property. 

Recreation  Effective. — Mai- 
den, Mass.,  makes  the  proud 
claim  that  the  older  playground 
boys  who  entered  the  army  and 
navy  were  found  100%  perfect 
physically.  "Recreation  did  this 
for  them,"  is  Maiden's  explana- 
tion of  this  remarkable  record. 

State  Board  of  Health  for 
Playgrounds. — The  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health  is  doing 
a  splendid  piece  of  propaganda 
work  through  its  Public  Health 
Bulletins,  which  are  devoted 
to  discussions  of  various  sub- 
jects having  to  do  with  health 


and  recreation.  The  June,  1918, 
issue  is  particularly  valuable 
from  the  recreational  point  of 
view,  containing,  as  it  does,  a 
number  of  articles  on  the  value 
of  playgrounds  and  play  lead- 
ership and  of  recreation  for 
every  citizen. 

Folk  Dancing  a  Therapeutic 

Aid. — Joseph  Lee  suggests  that 
dancing  games  are  valuable  as 
a  lead-over  into  folk  dancing 
and  in  getting  something  other 
than  regular  dances  to  satisfy 
the  sense  of  rhythm. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Lee's,  who 
is  head  of  one  of  the  great 
hospital  units  in  France,  has 
written  that  the  most  success- 
ful hospital  for  soldier  con- 
valescents is  run  by  a  Scotch- 
man whose  principal  prescrip- 
tion is  folk  dancing. 

Keep  Them  Fit !— The  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  at 
Washington  in  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  two  million  men  who 
will  have  returned  to  America 
before  the  first  anniversary  of 
Germany's  defeat,  are  coming 
back  healthier,  stronger,  and 
cleaner  that  they  have  ever 
been  before,  asks  the  question, 
"Where,  how  and  when  are  the 
returning  soldiers  to  have  op- 
portunity to  keep  themselves 
fit?"  In  answer  to  this  the 
Association    makes    the    very 
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pertinent  suggestion  that  every 
community  which  was  willing 
to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  in  order 
to  keep  these  men  fighting  to 
destroy  the  enemy  ought  now 
to  be  willing  to  spend  1%  as 
much  on  the  organized  fa- 
cilities for  recreation  and 
physical  betterment  which 
would  easily  double  the  work- 
ing ability  of  the  returned 
soldier. 

Community  Service  Recog- 
nized.— It  is  significant  of  the 
trend  of  the  times  that  there 
should  even  be  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  cabinet  offi- 
cer known  as  Secretary  of 
Community  Service.  With  the 
pressure  upon  the  national 
government  to  create  a  cabinet 
position  for  educational  service 
and  for  health  service  there  ii 
little  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  any  serious  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of 
Congress  of  creating  a  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Service  im- 
mediately. Yet  the  very  dis- 
cussion ought  to  give  more 
substantial  backing  to  the  local 
community  service  movement. 

Community  Letter  Writing 
Day. — An  interesting  sugges- 
tion regarding  the  stimulation 
of  letter  writing  to  the  men  in 
service  comes  from  the  Ma- 
tinecock  Neighborhood  Associ- 
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ation  of  Locust  Valley,  N.  V 
Once  a  month,  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  project  mei 
at  the  Neighborhood  House  t< 
write  letters  to  Locust  Vallc 
boys  in  the  service.  Station 
ery  and  addressed  envelope, 
were  provided  and  all  the  let- 
ters to  any  individual  were  for- 
warded together. 

Some  of  the  returning  men 
have  expressed  great  apprecia- 
tion of  this  service  and  have 
told  of  comrades  who,  although 
not  living  in  the  community,! 
have  asked  if  they  might  have| 
letters  sent  them. 

A  Notable  Home-Coming 
Sing. — What  has  been  termed 
the  "most  democratic  musical 
affair  ever  held  in  Baltimore" 
took  place  when  fifteen  thou- 
sand people  packed  the  5th 
Regiment  Armory  to  hear  the 
big  home-coming  sing  for  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  well-trained  chorus  com- 
posed of  three  thousand  em- 
ployees from  six  large  depart- 
ment stores,  directed  by  the 
song  leader  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  ac- 
companied by  a  string  quartet 
and  a  pianist,  was  seated  in 
the  center  of  the  armory. 
Around  them  thonged  a  good- 
natured,  happy  crowd  who  ap- 
plauded lustily  the  special 
numbers  given  by  the  chorus 
and   joined   in   heartily   when- 
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rer  an  opportunity  was  given 
lem  to  sing. 

"Splendid !  Most  impres- 
ve!"  was  the  comment  of  Ex- 
overnor  Warfield.  "I  believe 
1  using  such  a  wonderful 
aurus  on  all  occasions  that 
kpress  the  patriotism  of  the 
eople." 

English  Like  Baseball. — At 
he  time  baseball  was  played 
1  London  by  the  American 
roops  as  a  part  of  the  Fourth 
f  July  celebration,  America 
.waited  with  much  interest 
he  comment  of  the  English  on 
ler  national  game.  Of  all  the 
poters  present,  Mr.  Bernard 
pilbert,  who  attended  the 
»;ames  with  King  George,  was 
perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic. 
1  am  going  as  often  as  I 
ran,"  he  said.  "I  have  been 
>itten.  I  understand  now  why 
\mericans  think  war  dull  and 
minteresting.  They  are  used 
:o  baseball." 

Leave   Club   for   Cologne. — 

Po  counteract  the  tendency  of 
kitish  soldiers  to  fraternize 
vith  German  families  in  their 
lomes,  it  has  been  thought 
lesirable  to  open  a  "Leave 
^lub"  on  the  lines  of  the  in- 
titution  so  popular  in  Paris. 
Phe  German  literary  and  poli- 
ical  club  in  Cologne  can  be 
:ommandeered  for  the  purpose 
LS    well    as    a    nearby    building 


for  the  use  of  women  workers 
who  will  be  brought  from  Eng- 
land to  serve.  An  orchestra 
and  provision  for  dances  and 
concerts  and  excursions  with 
guides  will  be  included  in  the 
club  besides  the  usual  club  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Leave 
Club  in  Paris  reports  an  aver- 
age of  65,000  meals  served  per 
month  and  8,000  beds  occupied. 
It  is  believed  these  figures 
will  be  doubled  at  Cologne. 

Miss  Kennard  Helps  French 
to  Play.— Miss  Beulah  Ken- 
nard, formerly  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Playground  Asso- 
ciation, is  now  in  Paris  con- 
ducting, under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross,  a  course  in  the 
training  of  French  playground 
directors. 

Everyone  in  America  Vv'ill  be 
glad  to  know^  that  the  children 
of  France  who  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  shadow  are  to  have 
once  more  the  opportunity  of 
happy  play  under  such  splen- 
did leadership  as  that  of  Miss 
Kennard. 

Governors  and  Mayors  for 
Liberty  Buildings. — The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  conference  of  Governors 
and  Mayors  at  the  White 
House,  March  3rd  to  5th : 

"We  regard  with  special 
favor  the  practice  which  has 
been  adopted  in  many  parts  of 
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the  country  in  establishing  liv- 
ing and  suitable  memorials  to 
the  heroic  deeds  of  war.  The 
modern  conception  of  working 
out  the  composite  result  of  per- 
petuity of  sentiment  and  im- 


proved community  utilities 
educational  and  otherwise,  ha 
made  such  strong  appeal  t< 
the  Conference  that  we  recom 
mend  it  as  a  helpful  publii 
policy." 
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Seattle  will  honor  its  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives,  by  planting 
trees  as  memorials.  A  small 
tablet  will  be  placed  on  each 
tree  or  a  post  set  by  its  side 
bearing  the  name  of  the  man 
for  whom  the  tree  was  planted. 

The  words  of  a  hero  are 
sure  to  be  noted — in  Atlanta, 
especially.  Throngs  of  colored 
people  attend  the  colored  com- 
munity concerts  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to  hear  speeches  of 
the  returned  soldiers.  W.C.C.S. 
secures  a  different  speaker  each 
week. 

Occasionally  enthusiasm  in 
small  towns  for  a  W.  C.  C.  S. 
entertainment  can  rival  even 
the  excitement  that  breaks  out 
when  the  circus  comes  to 
town.  An  athletic  meet  and 
minstrel  show  under  W.C.C.S. 
auspices  at  the  Armory  in 
Deming,  New  Mexico,  attract- 
ed between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred people.  A  boxing  match, 
clog    dancing,    sing    and    the 


amateur  minstrel  entertainmen' 
were  given  by  the  men  of  th< 
24th  Regiment. 

W.  C.  C.  S.  is  a  real  friend  tci 
the  stranded  soldier.  When  ai 
train  load  of  450  soldiers  wasi 
stranded  in  Olympia,  Washing-! 
ton,  on  their  way  from  Camp 
Lewis  to  Camp  Kearney,i 
W.  C.  C.  S.  took  care  of  them, 
secured  free  seats  at  the  mov- 
ing picture  theatre  and  after! 
that  had  the  men  march  to 
the  capitol  where  the  gov- 
ernor addressed  them  regard- 
ing their  return   to   civil   life. 

Even  though  600  Omaha 
soldiers  from  overseas  did  not 
arrive  until  midnight,  5,000 
people  were  in  the  station  to 
meet  them.  After  a  short 
while  community  singing 
seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
crowd  and  the  W.C.C.S.  leader 
was  on  hand  to  conduct  a  sing 
with  a  full  band  accompani- 
ment that  made  even  waiting 
in  a  railroad  station  a  matter 
to  be  pleasantly  tolerated. 
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In  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
N.  C.  C.  S.  promoted  the  in- 
LUguration  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
rommunity  playhouse  which 
ecently  had  its  initial  per- 
brmance.  While  supplying 
he  naval  and  military  men 
mth.  entertainment,  the  play- 
louse  is  in  addition  a  medium 
Df  community  expression  for 
-esident  histrionic  talent  in  the 
:ity. 

The  management  is  directly 
under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens;  the  players 
are  drawn  from  the  commun- 
ity, and  under  the  guidance 
of  two  professional  actors  pro- 
duce standard  plays — an  ad- 
vantage since  choice  of  plays 
may  be  based  upon  their  edu- 
cational, recreative  and  stimu- 
lating value  rather  than  upon 
their  value  from  the  monetary 
viewpoint  of  the  manager  of 
the  box  office.  The  nominal 
charge  of  seats  from  25c  to 
75c  will  just  cover  expenses. 
According  to  the  present  plan, 
a  play  will  be  produced  succes- 
sively on  the  last  three  days 
of  each  week  with  a  matinee 
on  Saturday. 

The  Kinsfolk  Committee 
formed  in  San  Francisco,  of 
mothers,  wives  and  other  rela- 
tives of  men  in  service,  aims  to 
welcome  the  men  and  encourage 
soldiers  residing  in  the  city  to 
take  home  with  them  to  dinner 
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as  often  as  possible  some  less 
fortunate  comrade  whose  home 
is  far  away. 

Leavenworth  kept  open 
house  to  demonstrate  a  wel- 
come to  the  men  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth. W.  C.  C.  S.  was  the 
moving  spirit  and  lodges,  thea- 
tres and  various  social  organi- 
zations joined  in  and  made 
every  soldier  glad  to  be  there. 
Tickets  issued  to  men  for  a 
moving  picture  performance 
served  a  second  time  to  admit 
men  in  uniform  who  passed 
in  to  replace  those  coming 
out. 

Through  systematized  work, 
the  organizing  of  the  girls  in 
stores  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
secures  the  interest  of  most  of 
the  employees.  The  organiz- 
ing chairman  first  gets  the  co- 
operation of  the  manager  who 
indicates  those  of  the  girls 
who  have  proved  themselves 
leaders.  These  girls  select  one 
among  themselves  to  confer 
with  the  Madison  War  Mes- 
sengers and  she  then  organizes 
the  group  within  her  particular 
store. 

The  varied  solutions  proposed 
to  the  question  of  permanent 
and  proper  memorials  would 
amaze  the  staid  conservative 
whose  fixed  idea  is  a  lasting 
monument  of  some  heroic  fig- 
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ure.  A  suggestion  in  Bene- 
cia,  California,  of  a  bathing 
recreation  plant  for  the  soldiers 
permanently  stationed  at  the 
arsenal,  is  receiving  some  con- 
sideration. This  would  be 
available  to  soldiers  w^ithout 
cost,  but  a  small  fee  would  be 
charged   civilians. 

Some  day  we  may  be  able 
to  see  clearly  the  tangible  re- 
sults of  the  spiritual  effect  of 
community  singing  among 
workers.  At  present  in  Mil- 
waukee the  success  of  the 
movement  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  community  sings 
that  are  being  conducted  daily 
at  7:45  in  the  morning  at  the 
continuation  school,  at  fac- 
tories each  noon,  and  in  the 
evenings  in  social  centers  and 
night  shifts  of  factories. 

Anticipating  a  future  call  for 
leaders  of  recreation,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  W.  C.  C.  S. 
established  a  school  for  inten- 
sive training  from  January 
16th  to  March  14th,  in  social 
and  physical  recreation,  com- 
munity drama,  opera,  concert 
and  oratorio  and  community 
singing.  Social  games  and 
stunts,  and  folk  dances  were 
included  in  the  courses  given 
by  the  School  of  Social  Recre- 
ation; the  School  of  Commun- 
ity Drama  had  pageantry  and 
dramatic  direction,  costume 
design,  stage  lighting,  dra- 
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matic     criticism,     playwriting 
rhythmic    expression    1  i  s  t  e  (  . 
among  its  various  courses ;  and  = 
the  School  of  Opera,  Concer 
and    Oratorio    directed    atten 
tion    to    instruction    in    solo 
chorus,    ballet    and    orchestn^ 
work;  the  School  of  Commun 
ity     Singing    dealt    with    th( 
problems  of  the  accompanist  a.' 
well  as  those  of  song  leaders 
These  courses  were  specially 
designed    to   train    leaders    foi 
social   and   recreational   activi- 
ties   for    government    depart-: 
ments,  community  centers  andr 
church    work.     Special    atten- 
tion   was   given   to   imparting; 
technical  knowledge  of  recrea- 
tional leadership  to  war  work- 
ers who  were  in  Washington 
temporarily    and   who   desired 
to   take   back   this   knowledge! 
to  their  own  communities. 

In  twelve  interesting  scenes 
showing  the  development  of 
W.  C.  C.  S.  girls'  work  in  Mil- 
waukee, one  thousand  girls 
had  their  first  chance  to  appear 
in  the  movies.  The  Pathe 
News  Company  will  exhibit 
the  films  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  the  public  may  see  the 
members  of  the  Girls'  Com- 
munity Service  League  taking 
lessons  in  first  aid,  sewing  gar- 
ments for  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  reconstruction  hospitals,  in 
drill   and   forming   for  parade. 
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Though  rio  longer  in  distin- 
ijuishing  dress  of  khaki,  men 
ivho  have  been  discharged 
[from  service  do  not  forfeit 
their  right  to  W.  C.  C.  S.  privi- 
jleges  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but 
through  presentation  of  cards 
issued  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  can  gain 
admittance  to  all  W.  C.  C.  S. 
inits. 

The  community  house  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  the 
gathering  place  every  Tuesday 
afternoon  for  250  convales- 
cent soldiers  from  the  camp 
hospitals,  who  are  brought 
there  by  the  San  Antonio 
Sightseeing  Company.  San 
Francisco  theatre  managers  are 
generous  with  tickets  to  the 
men  from  hospitals  and 
through  arrangements  made  by 
W.  C.  C.  S.  30  to  40  of  the 
1500  wounded  and  crippled 
rnen  at  the  Letterman  Hospital 
are  selected  and  are  taken  in 
automobiles  to  the  theatre  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  vocational 
educators.  Just  what  kind  of 
entertainment  and  welcome 
would  please  the  50  convales- 
cent men  returned  to  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  was  ascer- 
tained through  questioning 
these  overseas  men.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  a  precon- 
ceived plan  of  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
joint  Citizens'  Committee 
which  will  use  a  special  bulle- 
tin of  welcome  to  distribute  to 


the  people  for  welcoming  these 
soldiers. 


When  once  the  question  of 
entertainment  is  decided,  the 
time,  place  and  transportation 
are  soon  settled.  W  he  n 
W,.C.  C.  S.  in  Salt  Lake  City 
secured  the  vaudeville  per- 
formers of  the  Orpheum  cir- 
cuit for  a  presentation  at  the 
Fort  Douglas  Hospital  one 
Saturday  morning  and  had 
them  brought  there  by  the 
W.C.C.S.  Red  Circle  Corps, 
two  hundred  convalescents 
were  able  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment and  look  forward 
to  having  more.  Such  enter- 
tainments are  provided  in 
many  cities— in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  Jersey'  City,  musi- 
cal shows  were  a  feature  of 
the  entertainment  for  the 
wounded  one  week,  and  in 
cases  where  men  were  able  to 
attend  parties,  every  evening's 
program  was  a  social  meeting 
of  some  sort.  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, has  Wednesday  night 
parties  for  convalescents  which 
are  held  under  the  direction  of 
various  units  in  the  city. 
Twenty-five  automobiles  in 
Little  Rock  secured  by 
W.C.C.S.  were  the  means  of 
affording  a  few  pleasant  hours 
to  a  hundred  crippled  soldiers 
from  the  general  hospital  who 
were   afterward   taken    to   the 
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entertainment  at  the  Kempner 
Theatre. 

As  the  trucks  of  the  motor 
convoys  from  Detroit  to  Chi- 
cago roll  into  Jackson,  Michi- 
gan, at  the  end  of  their  first 
day's  run,  the  soldiers  look 
forward  to  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  en- 
tertainments to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  their  journey. 
And  they  find  them  here.  Dur- 
ing ten  days  a  series  of  five 
parties  was  given  for  them 
and  from  time  to  time  free 
tickets  to  theatres  and  occa- 
sional banquets  helped  renew 
their  spirits  for  the  continua- 
tion of  their  journey. 

Over  10,000  people  in  Miami, 
Florida,  attended  the  W.C.C.S. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Day  ex- 
ercises. 

Brunswick,  Georgia,  will  pre- 
sent a  clean  and  shining  ex- 
terior after  the  Clean  Up 
Committee,  organized  by 
W.C.C.S.  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  has  ap- 
plied its  soap  and  water  tactics 
to  the  town.  Trucks  were 
secured  for  the  removal  of 
rubbish  following  the  prelimi- 
nary inspection  to  report  places 
in  need  of  cleaning  by  the 
group  of  men  detailed  by  the 
naval  authorities. 

An  impromptu  Sunday  even- 
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ing    entertainment    given    byi 
volunteers  in  the  audience  ati 
the  community  house  in  Chil-' 
licothe    replaced    the    usual 
formal    program,    encouraging 
spontaneity  and  sociability  to 
such  an  extent  among  soldiers 
and  civilians  that  people  ling- 
ered long  to  talk  and  greet  one 
another  after  the  program  came 
to   a  close.    Another  impetus 
toward  community  interest  was 
the  "Boost  Chillicothe"  dinner 
held  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ] 
campaign  for  which  about  200  \ 
tickets  wxre  sold  to  business, 
professional,  and  labor  men. 

The   W.C.C.S.   club   helps' 
those    who    help    themselves. 
An  electric  iron  has  been  pre-  i 
sented    by    the    Rotarians    of ; 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  for  the 
use    of    soldiers    at    the    club, 
with  th©  promise  that  the  iron- 
ing board  wall  soon  follow. 

In   the  midst   of  the   strike 
in  Seattle  recently  the  soldiers  \ 
at     Fort    Lawton    detailed    to  | 
watchful  waiting  were  enter-  ! 
tained  one  evening  by  25  peo-  ' 
pie  whom  W.C.C.S.  managed 
to    send    out    in    automobiles. 
Other   performers    helped    the 
sailors  at  the  Navy  Yard  who  ; 
were    also    awaiting    develop-  \ 
ments,    to    while    away    dull 
hours. 


HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  FIELD 


Although  the  securing  of  em- 
ployment for  returned  soldiers 
is  not  a  feature  of  work  for 
which  W.  C.  C.  S.  is  assuming 
responsibility,  it  has  cooper- 
ated effectively  in  many  cases 
with  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service.  The  card  system  used 
at  the  W.C.C.S.  club  in  Pasa- 
dena, California,  contains  a 
detailed  list  of  positions  de- 
sired, of  all  calls  for  labor,  and 
enlisted  men  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

Excellent  cooperation  be- 
tween community  organizer 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Omaha  has  brought  good 
results.  Through  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  reemploy- 
ment service  flag  and  the 
publicity  given  to  this  in 
several  of  the  newspapers, 
many  of  the  large  firms  are 
following  the  lead  and  are 
exhibiting  large  flags.  One 
company  made  a  feature  of 
the  flag  with  the  inscription: 
"They  served  Uncle  Sam— 
Now  at  your  Service  w^th  Us." 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  presents 
its  own  problem  since  men 
by  hundreds  are  flocking  there 
to  get  into  the  oil  game.  The 
W.C.C.S.  office  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Bureau  and  the  commun- 
ity organizer  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  under  the  em- 


ployment agent  to  increase  the 
bureau's  efficiency.  Many  men 
have  found  positions  through 
the  bureau. 

If  jobs  can't  be  found,  en- 
tertainment and  dinners  can. 
Instead  of  the  regular  Satur- 
day night  dances  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Club  in  Detroit,  a 
series  of  entertainments  for 
discharged  soldiers,  especially 
those  unemployed,  will  be 
given  by  the  Rotary  Club. 
These  free  dinners  and  smokes 
followed  by  vaudeville  enter- 
tainments, will  do  much  to 
stimulate  and  cheer  the  men, 
it  is  hoped,  especially  if  the 
influential  men  of  the  city  will 
come  and  talk  to  the  men,  as 
is  suggested. 

The  movement  to  interest 
the  seeker  of  employment  in 
farming  is  followed  up  by 
W.C.C.S.  in  Richmond. 
W.C.C.S.  secured  agricultural 
exhibits  and  data  showing  the 
resources  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia and  placed  these  in  the 
army  and  navy  clubs  and  in 
the  colored  clubs.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  very  interesting  offer 
was  made  through  the  W.C.C.S. 
director  in  Philadelphia  by  a 
wealthy  Florida  land  owner. 
Discharged  soldiers  may  have 
free  use  of  his  one  thousand 
acres  of  valuable  land  in 
Florida.  If  the  idea  takes 
hold,  his  intention  is  to  organ- 
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ize  an  association  of  persons 
to  grub-stake  these  men  when 
they  need  it  and  provide  them 
with  implements,  seeds,  ferti- 
lizer until  they  can  get  a  sec- 
tion under  cultivation. 

Some  of  Chicago's  statistics 
prove  that  the  season  has  been 
a  busy  one.  Over  72,000  men 
were  entertained  during  one 
week;  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  January  groups  of 
entertainers  were  sent  eleven 
times  to  eight  different  places 
at  Great  Lakes  in  addition  to 
others  sent  to  Highland  Park, 
Chicago  Women's  Athletic 
Club,  Kenilworth,  Fort  Sheri- 
dan, Marine  Hospital  and  'Wil- 
mette.  Altogether,  6,900  peo- 
ple were  present  on  these 
occasions  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formances of  these  singers, 
dramatic  performers,  instru- 
mental players,  readers,  and 
chalk   artists. 

Battle  Creek  shows  us  the 
latest  and  largest  achievement 
in  ,  community  houses.  The 
policy  of  the  governing  board 


fosters  strictly  a  community 
idea  in  its  management.  When 
request  was  made  by  the  wives 
of  officers  to  be  permitted  to 
live  there  permanently,  it  had 
to  be  refused  as  being  detri- 
mental to  the  operation  of  the 
community  house  in  defeating 
the  purpose  of  community  or- 
ganization. The  plan  was 
adopted  of  permitting  a  guest 
who  arrived  between  Monday 
and  Friday  to  remain  until 
Friday  noon  of  the  following 
week,  the  privilege  to  be 
granted  but  once  each  month. 
Like  the  community  house 
in  Chillicothe,  the  central  com- 
munity building  is  constructed 
on  the  lines  of  a  maltese  cross. 
There  are  76  rooms  in  each 
dormitory;  the  dining  room 
seats  300.  The  house  has  very 
soon  become  the  regular  meet- 
ing place  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians with  a  program  of  three 
dances  each  week  and  a  number 
of  farewell  parties  of  departing 
soldiers,  when  sometimes  com- 
panies come  in  a  body  for  a 
farewell  dinner. 


Has   Interest  in    Playgrounds    Decreased 
Because  of  the   War? 


The  letters  and  inquiries  which  reached  the  office  of  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  during  the 
war  period  asking  for  information  regarding  the  development  of 
playgrounds  for  children  and  neighborhood  recreation  centers 
and  community   recreation  in  all  its  phases,  have  nullified  any 
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mpression   which   may   have   existed   that   America,    because   of 

var  stress  and  abnormal  conditions,  lost  interest  in  the  recreation 

novement. 

Between   300  and  400  letters  have  reached  the   Association 

luring  each  month  of  America's  participation  in  the  war  and 
jnany  and  varied  have  been  the  inquiries,  ranging  from  re- 
quests for  suggestions  on  how  to  stimulate  interest  in  play- 
l^rounds  to  requests  for  definite  plans  for  building  community 
jhouses  and  laying  out  athletic  fields.  Many  inquiries  have  had 
to  do  with  rural  recreation,  games,  athletics,  play  activities  in 
schools,  the  training  of  play  leaders,  community  theatres  and 
special  celebrations.  Others  have  been  concerned  with  technical 
problems  of  surfacing  and  equipment,  the  building  of  swimming 
pools  and  gymnasiums  and  budget  making.  There  have  been  re- 
quests for  speakers  on  recreation  topics  and  advice  on  methods 
of   procedure   in  meeting  specific   needs   and   situations. 

During  one  month  requests  reached  the  office  from  all  except 
four  States  in  the  Union  and  from  six  foreign  countries.  They 
were  received  not  only  from  recreation  officials  and  workers  and 
from  individuals  whose  affiliations  would  naturally  lead  them  to 
seek  information  but  from  librarians,  home  administration  agents 
in  agricultural  work,  local  child  welfare  committees,  women's 
clubs,  directors  of  religious  education,  a  protective  aid  society, 
a  state  conference  of  social  agencies  and  other  social  organiza- 
tions and  from  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

It  has  been  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  inquiries  have 
come  from  foreign  countries  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 
England,  Canada,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  France,  Ceylon,  Italy, 
Brazil  and  Alaska  are  among  the  countries  which  realize  the  need 
for  recreation  and  have  asked  for  assistance  in  meeting  their 
problems. 

P     Patriotic  Play  Week  at  New  Orleans 

P  New  Orleans,  under  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  with  Mr.  L.  di  Benedetto,  Superintendent 
of  the  Playground  Commission  as  general  chairman  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Drive  and  Play  Week,  conducted  a  notable  Week  of  Play, 
every  day  of  which  was  filled  with  fresh  interest  and  activity. 
Each  day  was  devoted  to  some  special  phase  of  recreational 
activity. 
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Thirty-eight  miniature  floats  took  part  in  this 
Flower  P«r«d«  unique  parade  in  which  every  phase  of  war 

work  from  agriculture  to  battle-ships  and  Red 
Cross  hospitals  were  represented.  "Molly  Pitcher  at  the  Can- 
non" "The  Greatest  Mother  in  the  World,"  "The  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan,"  and  "Cotton  Fields  of  the  South"  were  among 
the  subjects  presented.  The  afternoon's  program  closed  with 
community  singing  in  which  children  and  grown-ups  took 
part. 

Athletics  occupied  the  second  day's  program. 
Athletics  Events  were  scheduled  for  playgrounds,  public 

schools,  boy   scouts,  amateur  athletic  unions  ; 
and  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

A  swimming  carnival  in  which  various  groups  ■ 
Swimminsr  Qf  boys  participated  aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

''"*^*  On  the  same  day  a  pageant  entitled  "Children 

of  Light  and  Shadow"  was  staged  by  the  Consumers'  League. 

Folk  dances  by  eight  groups  from  the  play- 
Folk  Dances  and       grounds,      kite-flying,      storytelling      under      a 
oup    ames  corps  of  fifty  storytellers  and  games   for  chil- 

dren of  all  ages  made  the  day  noteworthy  for  the  many 
hundreds  of  children  who  played  together  at  City  Park  and  for 
the  spectators  who  watched  them  with  such  keen  interest. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  were  given  the 
General  Events         Opportunity  to  display  their  prowess  before  a 

large  group  of  enthusiastic  citizens  on  the 
day  preceding  the  end  of  the  drive.  Exhibitions  of  wall  scaling, 
first-aid,  bugling  and  signaling  by  the  boys,  and  of  drills  and 
swimming  by  the  girls,  and  the  presentation  by  the  Assistant 
City  Attorney,  representing  the  Mayor,  of  badges  to  boys  and 
girls  who  had  passed  the  physical  efficiency  tests  made  the  day  a 
particularly  interesting  one.  Additional  kite-flying  contests  in 
which  kites  of  twenty-five  different  makes  and  styles,  some 
of  them  showing  rare  workmanship,  were  flown,  added  the 
crowning  success  to  the  day.  The  youngest  member  of  the 
kite-flying  squad  was  a  little  lad  three  and  a  half  years  old  who 
won  a  prize. 

The  week  ended  as  it  had  begun,  with  a 
Children's  children's  parade  in  which  thousands  took  part, 

accompanied   by   the   army,   navy   and   police 


CBNTBR  MOVBMBNT  IN  LOS  ANGBLBS 

bands.     It  proved  the  grand  finale  of  a  playtime  such  as  New 
Orleans  had  never  before  enjoyed. 

Forward  Steps  in   Indianapolis 

The  Indiana  legislature  has  recently  passed  a  law  placing 
the  Recreation  Department  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  instead  of  under  the  Board  of  Public 
Health  and  Charities  through  which  it  had  previously  been  ad- 
ministered. 

This  points  to  a  greatly  enlarged  development  of  Indianap- 
olis' recreation  facilities,  Mr.  James  H.  Lowry,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  who  has  made  a  wide  study  of  recreation  in 
other  cities,  has  formulated  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  city's 
work.  The  opening  of  new  recreational  centers  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  population  and  what  the  city's  needs  will 
be  in  given  districts  ten  and  twenty-five  years  from  the  present 
time.  The  plan  includes  the  building  of  not  less  than  10 
community  houses  at  a  minimum  cost  of  $75,000  each. 

On  March  11th  the  state  legislature  passed  the  Memorial 
Bill  specifying  that  public  memorials  in  each  county  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  World  War  shall  be  in  the  nature 
of  community  buildings.  The  bill  further  provides  means  for 
raising  the  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  buildings.  This 
will  eventually  give  the  state  of  Indiana  91  community  build- 
ing outside  Indianapolis,  or  one  in  each  county  seat  in  the 
state. 

The  Community   Center  Movement  in  Los 
Angeles 

Eighty-five  mothers,  the  pastor  of  a  community  church  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Playground  Department  are  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  Glassell  Park  Community  Centre  Asso- 
ciation which  is  conducting  a  much  needed  community  work 
for  the  Glassell  Park  district  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  mothers  of  the  district  w;ho  had  been  taking  the 
physical  training  work  at  one  of  the  city  playgrounds  com- 
plained one  day  to  the  pastor  of  the  Glassell  Avenue  Baptist 
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community  church  of  the  long  distance  which  she  and  other 
women  in  the  neighborhood  had  to  travel  in  order  to  reach  the 
playground. 

Seeing  in  this  an  opportunity  for  service  the  pastor  of  the 
church  immediately  offered  to  the  Los  Angeles  Playground 
Department  the  church  buildings  and  grounds  for  use  as  a 
community  center.  Eighty-five  mothers  signed  a  petition  ask- 
ing for  the  cooperation  of  the  department  and  immediate  action 
was  taken  to  provide  a  recreation  director. 

Two  classes  have  been  organized  which  meet  at  the 
church ;  a  young  women's  class  meeting  one  evening  a  week 
and  a  weekly  class  for  mothers.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  the 
securing  of  a  local  playground  and  evening  recreational  activi- 
ties for  men  and  women  employed  during  the  day.  A  petition 
sent  to  the  city  Library  Departm,ent  resulted  in  the  securing 
of  a  branch  library  at  the  church,  and  the  community  is  now 
supplied  with  new  and  popular  books. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  community  has  culminated  in 
the  organization  of  the  Glassell  Park  Community  Center  Asso- 
ciation with  a  council  of  twelve  members  whose  duties  will  be 
to  correlate  the  agencies  of  the  community  for  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  to  eliminate  duplication  of  time,  energy  and  expense. 
The  officers  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  twelve  members  of  the  council  represent  the  fol- 
lowing community  interests:  Recreation;  library;  Red  Cross; 
civics;  open  forums;  parent-teachers'  association;  public  educa- 
tion; Boy  Scouts;  building,  grounds  and  equipment;  finance; 
city  (representing  the  city  Playground  Department)  and  the 
community  church. 

The  association  is  non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  and  non- 
exclusive. Its  interests  are  as  broad  as  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

The  association  makes  its  headquarters  at  the  community 
church  which  is  open  day  and  night  for  the  service  of  the 
people. 

Recreation  in    Scranton 

The  old  time  conception  of  the  public  school,  associated 
in   the   minds   of   many   of   us   with   the   agony   of   compound 
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fractions  and  sentence  diagraming,  and  regarded  as  a  place 
from  which  to  run  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  when  the  signal 
for  dismissal  was  given,  is  fast  disappearing.  The  old  public 
school  still  stands,  but  in  many  communities  it  has  become  the 
meeting  place  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  stands  and  in 
it  center  the  good  times  of  the  district. 

The  vision,  made  a  reality  in  so  many  cities,  of  the  school 
as  a  neighborhood  recreation  center,  has  wrought  this  change. 
One  hundred  cities  have  reported  that  in  1918  their  schools 
were  open  as  social  centers.  Seven  hundred  two  such  centers 
were  reported,  but  there  are  doubtless  many  more  from  whom 
no  word  has  been  received. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  has  demonstrated  during  the  past  year  how 
effectively  schools,  even  though  ill-adapted  for  such  purposes 
from  the  point  of  view  of  construction,  can  be  made  to  serve 
community  needs. 

g  Early  in  1918  two  schools  were  opened  even- 

School  ings  under  the  leadership  of  one  man  and  one 

^"'®"  w^oman  instructor,  with  a  regular  program  of 

gymnasium  work,  basket  ball,  games  and  dancing  for  the  young 
men ;  folk  dancing ;  Red  Cross  work  and  social  dancing  for 
the  young  women.  So  successful  did  this  prove  that  in  Novem- 
ber centers  were  established  in  eight  additional  schools. 

A  number  of  special  features  have  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  young  people  and  adults  who  attended  in  large 
numbers.  Readings  are  given  once  a  month  in  each  center  and 
such  programs  as  Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird,  Coningsby  Dawson's 
new  Christmas  story,  The  Seventh  Birthday,  Barrie's  The  Old 
Lady  Shows  Her  Medals,  Peter  Pan,  Christmas  Carol  and  selec- 
tions from  Penrod  have  been  very  popular.  Dances  are  frequently 
held  at  these  centers.  A  special  club  formed  at  No.  19  school 
asked  for  the  privilege,  which  was  granted  by  the  school  board, 
of  having  the  school  open  an  August  evening  so  that  they  might 
have  a  community  dance.  The  boys  of  this  club,  twelve  or 
fourteen  in  number,  all  learned  to  dance  last  winter  at  the  No.  19 
recreation  center.     Dramatics  interest  and  hold  a  large  number. 

A  report  on  the  Neighborhood  Recreation  Centers  says, 
"The  recreation  clubs  are  proving  the  greatest  success.  The 
young  people  who  attend  them  regularly  are  very  much  in- 
terested.    One  of  the  things  that  is  proving  the  success  of  these 
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centers  is  the  way  the  young  people  from  one  school  will  attend 

the  meetings  of  other  schools,  sometimes  going  long  distances 

and  in  large  numbers,  showing  that  they  would  rather  be  at 

one  of  the  other  schools  the  night  their  own  school  is  closed 

than  anywhere  else."     The  young  people  from  No.  40  and  No. 

23  attend  one  another's  meetings  regularly  and  come  frequently 

to  Weston  Field.     The  same  is  true  of  Schools  No.  13,  19  and 

29,   though   they   are   quite   a  distance   apart.     Another  report 

states  that  the  work  in  the  recreation  centers  is  proving  one  of 

the  most  successful  undertakings  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation. 

The  centers  opened  with  small  or  fairly  good  attendance,  which 

has  increased  steadily  until  some  of  the  schools  have  almost 

outgrown  their  capacity  and  at  two  schools  the  young  people 

have  asked  if  the  centers  could  not  be  kept  open  all  summer. 

During  the  first  five  weeks  the  eight  centers  were  open  there 

was  an  increase  of  3,000  over  the  attendance  for  last  year. 

^.  ,  -  In   addition   to   its   school   recreation   centers, 

Weston  Field  ^  ,,       ^  .       ,        . 

and  Recreation         Scranton  IS  unusually  fortunate  m  havmg  a 

Building  splendid  center  in  Weston  Field  with  athletic 

grounds  and  a  well  equipped  recreation  building.     During  the 

present  year,  through  the  generosity  of  the  donor  of  the  center, 

a  number  of  facilities  will  be  added  which  will  greatly  increase 

the  service. 

Weston  Field  and  Weston  House  are  open  daily  throughout 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays.  The  clubs  which 
meet  at  the  house  are  composed  of  members  from  two  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over.  The  activities  include  a 
minstrel  show  given  by  a  young  men's  club,  dramatic  perform- 
ances, parties  for  the  small  children,  motion  picture  shows,  the 
celebration  on  February  22nd  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  Weston  Field,  lectures,  a  health  exhibit.  May-day 
dances  and  games,  a  canning  demonstration,  picnics.  Fourth  of 
July  patriotic  exercises  and  programs  of  dances  and  tableaux, 
mask  parties,  readings  and  exhibits  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 

Dances.  From  January  1st  until  the  middle  of  May  dances 
were  held  regulatly  every  Saturday  evening  in  the  gymnasium, 
music  being  furnished  by  a  piano  with  an  occasional  violin  or 
banjo.  The  young  people  attempted  to  dance  on  the  porch  to 
the  victrola  but  this  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to 
compete  with   the   amusement   parks   and   dance   halls   it   was 
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found  necessary  to  provide  out-of-door  dancing.  The  securing 
of  a  large  portable  platform,  well  erected  and  brightly  lighted 
was  the  solution  of  the  problem.  With  the  good  music  pro- 
vided the  dances  became  very  popular  and  were  most  success- 
ful, averaging  in  attendance  between  three  and  four  hundred  each 
evening.  During  the  recent  winter  months  two  dances  a  week 
have  been  held  with  such  a  marked  increase  in  attendance 
that  on  some  evenings  the  hall  proved  too  small  for  the  crowd. 

Athletics.  A  well  organized  program  of  athletics  included 
grammar  school  leagues  for  volley  ball,  basket  ball  and  baseball. 
The  teams  of  these  leagues  played  a  large  number  of  games 
competing  for  the  league  trophy.  A  twilight  baseball  league 
flourished  under  the  daylight  saving  plan  of  last  year'.  Through- 
out the  year  gymnasium  classes  were  held  daily. 

On  July  30th  Scranton  Day  was  celebrated  by  an  athletic 
meet  at  Camp  Summerall.  A  baseball  team  representing 
Weston  Field  played  the  Summerall  team  of  soldiers,  Weston 
Field  team  winning.  A  return  game  was  tendered  the  camp 
team  later  in  the  summer  at  the  Scranton  Athletic  Park  in 
which  the  Weston  Field  team  was  again  victorious.  After  the 
game  both  teams  enjoyed  showers  at  Weston  Field  and  were 
served  with  a  supper  followed  by  a  dance. 

Activities  for  Older  Women.  Older  women  have  found  in 
the  center  many  opportunities  for  recreation  and  have  initiated 
activities  which  have  been  among  the  most  successful  the 
center  has  known.  A  series  of  old-fashioned  dances  and  a 
dramatic  entertainment  given  by  the  married  women's  club ;  the 
organization  of  baseball  games  among  the  married  men  and 
women,  and  the  baseball  game  between  the  married  women's 
team  and  the  Victor  Typewriter  girls  have  been  some  of  the 
events  through  which  the  older  women  have  made  their  contri- 
bution to  community  neighborliness. 

Public  Library  facilities.  A  branch  of  the  public  library  has 
been  opened  at  Weston  Field  and  is  proving  such  a  success 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
books.  One  of  the  Weston  Field  staff  has  charge  of  the 
library  and  is  doing  especially  good  work  among  the  children 
in  helping  them  to  select  suitable  books  and  in  encouraging 
them  to  read.  The  boys  are  especially  interested  and  daily 
a  large  number  of  them  select  books  and  sit  quietly  reading. 

Community  Sings.     On   December  22nd,   for   the   first  time, 
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Weston  House  was  open  on  Sunday  evening,  the  occasion  being 
a  community  sing  of  Christmas  carols.  The  evening  proved 
such  a  success  that  it  w^as  decided  to  arrange  a  series  of  liberty 
sings.  These  are  being  held  once  every  two  weeks  with  a 
steadily  increasing  attendance.  At  these  sings  a  number  of 
middle-aged  people,  both  men  and  women,  who  come  to  Weston 
Field  at  no  other  time,  have  been  present. 

Other  Recrea-  Winter  activities  have  included  coasting  and 
S^th^^Commun-  skating,  the  tennis  courts  having  been  flooded 
ity  Program  as  skating  rinks.     Certain   streets  have  been 

set  aside  for  coasting  zones,  each  under  the  protection  of  police- 
men, and  these  zones  have  been  open  from  3  :30  to  9 :30  daily. 
During  the  summer,  from  June  24  to  August  24,  eleven 
playgrounds  were  conducted  on  school  grounds,  some  of  them 
being  open  from  nine  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.,  others  from  two  p.  m. 
to  nine-thirty  p.  m.  as  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood  required. 
The  total  attendance  at  the  playgrounds  was  115,622,  an  increase 
over  1917  of  6,370. 


Play  for  the  Mexican  Population  in  Topeka, 
Kansas 


The  dedication  of  Ripley  Park  last  summer  in  Topeka 
marks  the  climax  of  strenuous  effort  extending  over  some  years 
to  provide  play  facilities  for  the  Mexican  settlement  near  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  shops  at  Topeka,  Kansas.  The 
Federated  Clubs  of  Topeka  opened  a  play  school  in  the 
summer  of  1914.  Games,  hand-work  and  lessons  in  English 
were  conducted  by  a  teacher,  who  received  a  nominal  salan. 
assisted  by  many  volunteers. 

Candalabaria,  who  went  to  mass  in  pink  satin,  and  Atanocia 
were  the  chief  interpreters,  though  both  had  their  drawbacks. 
Candalabaria  was  shy  and  a  trifle  perverse,  while  Atanocia  was 
none  too  scrupulous.  Once,  during  an  English  lesson  la  mastra 
asked  Atanocia  to  inform  two  very  talkative  youngsters  that 
they  could  go  outside  if  they  did  not  care  to  listen.  Atanocia 
made  a  speech  which  brought  a  laugh  from  the  children  who 
understood  some  English.     Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the 
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interpreter  had  told  the  offenders  the  teacher  would  take  a 
stick  to  them  if  they  were  not  quiet! 

Atanocia  and  Cirildo  were  very  helpful  about  putting  work 
away  and  locking  the  windows.  One  day,  however,  they  both 
succumbed  to  temptation.  The  next  morning  teacher  was  in- 
formed by  Juliana,  proper  and  dependable,  and  other  of  the 
children,  that  Atanocia  and  Cirildo  had  gone  into  the  room  the 
afternoon  before  and  had  taken  some  colored  paper.  Atanocia 
had  been  scolded,  while  Cirildo's  parents  had  given  him  a 
whipping  and  shut  him  up  in  the  chicken  house. 

So  successful,  in  spite  of  vicissitudes,  Vv^as  the  play  school, 
that  a  great  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  work  the  following 
summer.  The  School  Board  purchased  apparatus  and  paid  a 
number  of  workers.  The  Park  Commission  gave  the  use  of  five 
parks  and  leased  attractive  land.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
a  pageant  illustrating  the  progress  of  transportation  was  given, 
arousing  keen  interest  since  so  many  of  the  members  of  the 
families  worked  in  the  shops.  The  Railway  Band  played  and 
at  the  culmination  of  the  drama  a  $3,500  model  engine,  brought 
from  California  for  the  occasion,  crossed  the  stage  on  a  minature 
track,  running  by  its  own  power  and  drawing  a  train  of  cars. 
Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  railroad's  cooperation,  for  when 
the  leased  land  was  purchased  the  Company  gave  $15,000  for 
its  improvement.  A  commodious  and  substantial  Community 
House  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  A  swimming  pool 
was  constructed.  This  equipment  has  aided  materially  in  the 
campaign  for  better  living  conditions  among  the  Mexicans. 
Educational  work  for  cleanliness  and  sanitation  culminated  in 
a  mass  meeting  on  community  health  at  the  Community  House. 

In  honor  of  the  staunch  friend  of  the  work  since  its  in- 
ception the  park  is  called  Ripley  Park  after  the  President  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

A  Library  Which  Meets  Community  Needs 

Brimfield,  Mass.,  needed  a  center  of  neighborliness.  Brim- 
field  had  a  library  and  a  librarian  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
need;  hence  Brimfield's  library  has  become  its  social  center  and 
ever  since  its  establishment  meetings  and  socials  have  been 
held  in  its  rooms  and  community  hospitality  has  centered  ther<*. 
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The  sociability  which  has  been  so  splendid  a  feature  of 
the  library  has  been  due,  to  a  great  degree,  to  the  appearance 
and  atmosphere  of  the  room  and  the  personality  of  the  librarian. 
There  is  a  large  open  fireplace  which  gives  warmth  and  cheer 
on  cool  days  and  nights.  The  covers  have  all  been  removed 
from  the  books  and  bright  colored  bindings  enliven  the  walls. 
Many  of  the  pictures  and  decorations  are  of  especial  interest 
to  the  people  of  the  community,  being  either  sketches  of  Brim- 
field  scenes  or  of  citizens  associated  with  the  library,  some  of  the 
sketches  having  been  made  by  people  in  the  community. 

The  design  of  the  book  plate  which  is  used  in  the  books 
instead  of  the  usual  yellow  label  on  the  fly-leaf  is  a  large 
boulder  which  rests  on  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Brimfield 
and  the  motto  accompanying  it  is,  "Books  give  the  far  view." 
The  librarian  is  always  ready  to  answer  questions  and  to  ex- 
plain things  of  particular  interest,  thus  adding  to  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  personal  touch  which  makes  the  library  the 
center  it  is.  The  Brimfield  library  extends  its  privileges  to 
the  summer  boarders  and  to  any  person  in  town  for  only  one 
night.  It  also  allows  people  to  take  out  as  many  books  as  they 
wish  at  one  time  and  they  may  take  books  directly  from 
the  shelves  in  making  their  selection.  In  order  that  the  whole 
community  may  be  benefited  by  the  library,  delivery  of  books 
is  arranged  for  outlying  districts  through  the  help  of  school 
boys,  through  stages  and  through  the  kindness  of  residents  who 
distribute  books  from  their  homes  in  the  outlying  towns.  The 
library  cooperates  with  organizations  in  the  town,  helping  them 
in  their  programs  and  assisting  in  their  study.  It  also  pur- 
chases books  on  education  for  teachers  and  gives  them  special 
privileges  in  using  the  books  in  the  schools.  In  the  yearly 
report  a  catalogue  of  annual  additions  to  the  library  is  printed, 
thus  giving  the  people  in  the  town  an  opportunity  to  know  just 
what  books  the  library  contains. 

The  library  has  received  recommendations  and  advice  from 
the  State  Library  Commission  and  during  the  recent  year  a 
teacher  of  book  repairing  was  furnished  by  this  commission, 
making  the  Brimfield  library  a  center  of  instruction  to  libraries 
around  about.  Help  has  been  received  from  the  loan  of  books 
and  pictures  by  the  Women's  Educational  Association  of 
Boston. 
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According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  receipts  of  the  library 
in  1916  totaled  $626.24,  the  expenditures  amounting  to  $577.40. 
At  least  $150  of  this  sum  represents  expenditures  for  janitor 
service,  plumbing,  fuel  and  lighting.  The  library  was  started 
from  the  accumulation  of  the  town  dog  tax  which  averages 
now  about  $200  annually.  It  has  a  $2,000  endowment  and  the 
town  appropriates  $300  yearly  toward  its  support. 

Play  and  Athletics  in  the  Orient 

Mr.  Thomas  Gregory  in  an  article  in  World's  Work  is 
sponsor  for  the  statement  that  the  Philippines  are  already  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  percentage  of  the  population  taking 
part  in  athletics,  although  in  1910  there  was  no  organized  group 
play  in  the  whole  archipelago. 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  effort  is  being  directed 
toward  getting  everybody  to  play.  There  are  today  more  than 
thirty  thousand  Philippine  girls  playing  on  regularly  organized 
indoor  baseball  teams.  More  than  eleven  hundred  volley  balls 
were  sold  on  the  islands  last  year.  Several  large  playgrounds 
have  been  established  on  the  space  made  available  by  filling  in 
the  old  moat  about  the  city  last  year.  Five  thousand  children 
took  part  in  the  great  Play  Day  exhibition. 

Chinese  educators  and  statesmen  see,  in  athletics,  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  yet  found  for  the  nationalization  of  all  China. 
At  the  second  Far  Eastern  Games  held  at  Shanghai  in  1915, 
Dr.  Chang  Po  Ling,  president  of  the  University  at  Tientsin, 
said,  "To  think  we  should  live  to  see  Chinese  from  North  and 
South  China  applauding  each  other  when  an  award  is  announced 
for  China."  The  Chinese  amused  themselves  by  their  own 
excited  cheering  as  the  contests  proceeded.  This  meet  did 
much  to  popularize  Western  games  in  China  and  it  also 
awakened  a  determination  in  educators  and  other  leaders  to 
push  group  play  and  general  athletics  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Another  result  of  the  games  at  Shanghai  was  that  their 
success  put  Japan  fully  into  the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  squarely  behind  the  new  movement  for  a  g^eat  physical 
renaissance  in  the  Orient. 

As  a  result  of  the  formation  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Fed- 
eration and  the  Far  Eastern  Athletic  Association,  interest  in 
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athletics  has  been  awakened  all  through  the  East.  In  remote 
villages,  natives  are  to  be  found  playing  baseball  and  other 
Western  games. 

A  Small  Town  Band  and  Orchestra 

Constance   D'Arcy    Mackay,    War    Camp    Community    Service, 
New  York  City,   N.   Y. 

Fostered  by  Liberty  Sings  and  by  Community  Choruses  all 
over  America,  there  is  a  growing  love  for  and  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  music.  It  is  the  universal  language.  It  can  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  It  has  no  "age  hmit."  It  is  one  of  the  surest  and  best 
means  of  drawing  people  together.  Already  a  great  number  of 
cities  and  country  towns,  villages  and  farming  communities  realize 
this  and  are  using  music,  not  only  as  an  art,  but  as  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  "get  together"  movement  that  is  everywhere  mani- 
fest. At  first  it  was  only  large  cities  like  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Boston  that  had  municipal  concerts,  that  is,  concerts 
given  in  the  open  air  or  in  parks  or  in  the  auditoriums  of 
the  large  public  schools.  These  band  concerts  were  free  to  all 
comers.  Then  a  much  smaller  city,  Portland,  Maine,  established 
a  municipal  organ  in  its  city  hall  with  a  municipal  organist  who 
gives  concerts  the  year-round.  The  admittance  fee  for  some  of 
these  concerts  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  Now  Phil- 
adelphia is  to  follow  this  plan.  The  hall  and  organ  are  already 
being  built. 

All  places  cannot  hope  to  have  the  advantage  of  such  munici- 
pal music,  but  many  small  towns  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
as  well  as  small  towns  in  the  West  have  "home"  bands  or  orches- 
tras. In  many  farming  communities  throughout  the  East  and 
West  there  are  excellent  community  choruses  formed  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  these  choruses,  with  stated  places  for  meet- 
ing, give  zest  to  community  life.  As  examples  of  these  choruses 
there  are  the  Saco  Valley  Music  Association,  the  Chapman 
Chorus,  and  the  Choral  Society  of  Kansas.  The  people  that  form 
these  choruses  practice  individually,  and  then  come  together  col- 
lectively. The  most  talented  musician  in  their  particular  area 
trains  them.  Later  they  meet  with  other  chorus  chapters  trained 
in  similar  fashion  and  under  the  direction  of  a  chorus  leader  give 
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I  c  oncert  or  a  series  of  concerts.  In  many  districts  these  music 
festivals  are  the  gala  event  of  the  year.  People  come  from  one 
luiidred  to  three  hundred  miles  to  hear  and  participate.  It  is  a 
joiid,  uniting  not  only  neighbors,  but  whole  counties.  It  is  with 
;liis  idea  in  mind,  the  idea  that  the  love  of  music  is 
ilniost  universal,  that  it  can  enter  into  and  glorify  every-day 
life,  that  community  musicians  are  beginning  to  consider  the  com- 
munity band  and  what  it  can  do,  and  the  "home  talent"  orches- 
tra and  what  it  can  do  toward  "home  talent"  concerts.  In  this 
scheme  of  consideration  even  phonographs  have  their  place. 

If  your  community  supports  a  band  or  hires  one  from  a 
neighboring  town,  urge  the  bandmaster  to  use  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  program.  One  piece  of  music  can  be  made  to  do 
for  several  occasions.  Besides  the  patriotic  airs  such  as  America, 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  that  are  played  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  Decoration  Day,  a  band  ought  to  have  a  medley  of  the 
Airs  of  all  Nations,  preferably  a  march.  This  can  be  used  in 
Community  Festivals.  Have  another  march  such  as  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,  which  will  serve  as  a  military  march  and 
two-step.  Have  a  good  Indian  march  such  as  a  selection  from 
Natoma  by  Victor  Herbert.  Have  a  waltz  that  constant  repetition 
will  not  wear  threadbare.  Above  all,  have  a  set  of  good  folk 
dances.  Also  included  in  the  band's  program  should  be  some 
old-fashioned  airs  such  as  Money  Musk;  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 
or  a  spirited  polka  that  can  be  used  for  a  Virginia  Reel  or  any 
revival  of  old-fashioned  dances.  Also  the  band  should  have  the 
music  for  the  lancers  in  its  repertory.  The  Robin  Hood  Lancers 
by  Reginald  DeKoven  is  excellent  for  this.  There  should  also 
be  some  well  known  Christmas  carols  arranged  for  the  band  or 
such  interesting  Christmas  music  as  Cantique  de  Noel.  Besides 
this,  the  repertory  should  include  two  such  semi-classical  pieces  as 
Dvorak's  Humoresque  and  Boccherini's  Minuet,  now  arranged  for 
band.  These  two  selections  have  melody  and  swing  and  yet  are 
very  good  music.  This  makes  only  about  a  dozen  pieces  and  yet 
they  cover  a  wide  range.  Too  much  band  music  is  selected  hap- 
hazard, but  with  these  pieces  a  band  can  give  municipal  concerts 
out  of  doors  or  concerts  in  a  town  hall. 

With  the  march,  waltz  and  lancers,  as  well  as  the  Virginia 
reel,  community  dances  can  be  given  in  which  young  and  middle- 
aged  can  participate.  The  lancers  and  Virginia  reel  can  be  danced 
out  of   doors.     All   that   is   needed   is   a   level   space.     Why   not 
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have  a  community  party  some  moonlight  night  and  dance  out  of 
doors  in  the  village  square  or  on  the  village  green?  Hang  up 
some  gay  Japanese  lanterns.  Have  a  lemonade  booth,  and  the 
band,  and  everybody  will  have  a  good  time.  The  folk  dances 
in  the  band's  repertory  will  be  useful,  both  indoors  and  out.  In 
fact,  the  folk  dances  might  be  added  to  the  lancers  and  a  Vir- 
ginia reel  and  the  whole  affair  might  be  announced  as  ''An  Even- 
ing of  Old  Time  Dances" 

Also,  if  the  community  wishes  to  give  an  out-door  festival 
and  pageant,  by  planning  the  band  music  program  in  advance  the 
festival  music  is  all  ready  and  waiting.  For  any  historical  pageant 
the  Indian  music,  the  minuet,  the  delightful  Humoresque,  the  waltz 
and  the  patriotic  airs  are  available.  These,  with  the  folk  dances 
can  also  be  used  for  may-pole  or  flower  fete.  At  Christmas, 
Christmas  Carols  or  C antique  de  Noel  and  the  Airs  of  All  Na- 
tions can  be  used.  This  shows  how,  planned  in  advance,  music 
can  serve  a  dozen  different  ends.  Such  a  program  can  be  taken 
up  with  the  bandmaster  of  any  community.  As  none  of  the  selec- 
tions are  difficult  the  band  will  not  only  give  pleasure  to  the 
community,  but  also  service. 

An  orchestra  of  "Home  Talent"  could  be  planned  along  these 
same  lines  with  pleasure  and  even  profit.  Announce  the  idea 
of  founding  a  community  orchestra.  Have  a  meeting  of  all 
the  people  interested.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  there  are  only 
a  few.  Start  with  what  you  have.  A  piano,  two  violins  and  a 
flute  can  make  a  beginning.  To  these  other  instruments  can  be 
added  as  time  goes  on  and  membership  increases.  Small  ad- 
mittance fees  might  be  charged  for  some  of  the  concerts  and 
the  orchestra  might  be  paid  for  playing  for  dances.  The  admit- 
tance fees  will  pay  for  the  sheet  music  and  care  of  instruments, 
tuning  of  piano.  As  soon  as  possible  a  cello  should  be  added 
to  the  orchestra.  This  will  give  a  bass  to  a  small  orchestra,  and 
it  can  thus  play  out  of  doors  without  a  piano  which  is  cumber- 
some to  get  about,  though  a  piano  can  be  mounted  on  a  truck 
when  needed  for  outdoor  concerts  or  pageants.  With  the  com- 
munity orchestra  it  may  be  well  in  part  to  carry  out  the  same 
program  as  given  for  the  band,  combining  utility  and  pleasure. 
Such  an  orchestra  should  come  to  the  fore  when  outdoor  plays 
are  given,  playing  the  incidental  music.  It  can  also  play  for 
special    school    celebrations. 

A  community  orchestra  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  organize 
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that  the  wonder  is  there  are  not  more  of  them.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  at  it  and  dd  it.  Do  not  be  afraid  you  "can^t  do  it  well 
enough."  If  everybody  tries  his  best  and  if  all  pull  together  a 
community  orchestra  will  be  a  success.  Let  it  include  people 
of  all  ages.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  on  its  feet  a  chorus 
may  be  added  which  will  have  all  the  delight  of  the  old-time 
''singing  school"!  If  you  are  not  sure  that  your  orchestra  is 
playing  quite  up  to  the  mark  and  if  anyone  happens  to  have  a 
phonograph,  choose  a  march  or  waltz  for  your  orchestra  and  then 
buy  the  plate  of  it  and  under  the  phonograph's  direction  you  can 
correct  mistakes.  It  will  be  almost  the  same  as  a  lesson  from  an 
orchestra  leader.  People  who  know  what  they  have  suffered  in 
listening  to  incompetent  village  bands  might  urge  such  a  course 
as  this  on  the  village  bandmaster! 

Failing  the  band,  orchestra  or  chorus,  in  poor  and  sparsely 
settled  communities,  if  there  is  absolutely  no  money,  no  talent 
nor  time  for  them,  buy  a  community  phonograph,  if  any  in- 
dividual does  not  own  one.  This  can  be  done  by  popular  sub- 
scription, each  family  giving  a  quarter  or  more.  Use  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  plates.  Buy  a  varied  set  of  plates  corresponding 
to  what  has  been  outlined  for  the  band.  Have  concerts,  dances 
and  entertainments  in  which  music  plays  a  part.  If  several  people 
in  the  community  own  phonographs  then  have  a  meeting  in  a  hall 
or  a  farm  house  and  have  a  "Plate  Party."  Invite  people  to 
come  and  bring  their  plates  with  them.  Arrange  the  program 
beforehand.  Include  in  the  audience  those  who  do  and  those 
who  do  not  own  phonographs,  and  by  arousing,  revitalizing  and 
renewing  the  interest  in  music,  you  can  be  preparing  the  way  for 
a  community  orchestra. 

Even  if  a  piano  and  one  person  with  talent  enough  to  play  it 
is  all  the  community  has  in  the  way  of  music,  start  with  that. 
Give  an  old-fashioned  musicale.  Have  the  pianist  play  the  songs 
and  have  the  audience  sing.  Announce  "An  Evening  with 
Stephen  Foster."  Way  Down  upon  the  Szvanee  River,  My  Old 
Kentucky  Home,  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Foster's  folksongs  have  more  melody  and  lasting  worth 
than  most  of  the  songs  published  now-a-days  and  can  be  equally 
enjoyed.  Make  a  beginning  at  a  musical  society  in  your  commun- 
ity and  you  will  find  the  reward  astonishing. 
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Playground   Discipline 

Priscilla  Butler,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

At  the  end  of  my  Freshman  year  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  a  playground  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Michigan.  The  playground  consisted  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  fenced  in  and  shaded  by  fine  old  oaks.  Its  equip- 
ment was  very  complete,  consisting  of  a  large  swimming  pool, 
wading  pool,  teeters,  swings,  slides,  balls  and  other  things  which 
should  make  children  happy  in  vacation  time.  Yet  the  owner  of 
this  splendid  playground  had  declared  his  intention  of  tearing 
out  the  equipment  and  closing  the  playground  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  past  directors  of  the  playground  to  make  it  a  success- 
ful institution. 

For  four  years  past,  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  throngs 
of  the  city's  poor  waifs  had  gone  to  the  playground  with  great 
enthusiasm  for  a  few  days,  and  then,  one  by  one,  they  would 
stay  away — until  by  the  end  of  the  season,  the  number  of 
children  attending  the  playground  would  not  number  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty.  They  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  the  place, 
because  of  lack  of  discipline,  or  lack  of  system,  or  lack  of  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  owner  of  the  playground  considered  that  it  was  not  prov- 
ing of  sufficient  value  to  the  community  to  pay  for  the  service,^ 
of  a  director — but  was  willing  to  give  it  one  more  trial  if  there 
was  any  hope  of  making  it  successful.  It  was  with  the  firm 
determination  to  "make  good,"  that  I  took  charge  of  the  play- 
ground,— and  I  used  all  methods  in  my  power  to  make  children 
want  to  attend  it. 

The  opening  day  brought  a  veritable  mob  of  children  ranging 
in  ages  from  one  to  sixteen  years,  the  younger  ones  attended 
by  older  brothers  or  sisters.  There  were  nearly  seventy-five  boys 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old  mostly  "newsies,"  ages  old  in  wis- 
dom gleaned  from  the  streets,  who  had  come  to  the  playground 
with  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a  disturbance.  It  did  not  take 
me  long  to  decide  that  these  older  boys  would  be  the  ones  who 
would  make  the  playground  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  it  was  to 
this  problem  that  I  devoted  the  most  of  my  attention. 

In  planning  my  work  I  had  had  a  more  or  less  definite  idea 
of  instilling  a  few  biological  facts  into  the  minds  of  my  children. 
However  I  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  deluge  of  questions 
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PLAYGROUND   DISCIPLINE 

which  the  children  asked  me  concerning  every  animal  of  which 
they  had  ever  heard,  or  which  they  had  encountered  in  their 
rambles.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  discover  that  a  mouse 
brought  no  terror  to  me,  and  that  a  squirming  earth  worm  was 
as  acceptable  to  me  as  a  piece  of  candy  though  it  did  not,  of 
course,    serve    the    same    purpose. 

I  told  them  that  an  earthworm  was  useful  because  it  turned 
over  the  soil,  and  that  it  had  a  brain  and  five  pairs  of  hearts; 
and  that  only  one  kind  of  snake  in  Michigan  was  poisonous, 
and  that  the  others  were  perfectly  harmless  and  some  were  use- 
ful to  farmers  because  they  ate  up  animals  which  would  spoil 
crops. 

The  children  were  encouraged  to  bring  in  anything  that 
wiggled  or  walked  or  moved  in  any  fashion,  and  vivaria  and 
aquaria  were  constructed  by  the  children,  who  also  cared  for 
the  animals  which  they  brought  in.  In  short  they  established  a 
miniature  zoological  garden  in  one  corner  of  the  playground, 
the  care  of  which  occupied  a  good  share  of  their  time,  and  which 
attracted  children  and  even  grown  people  from  many  parts  of 
the  city.  The  study  of  animals  was  not  confined  to  the  animals 
in  captivity,  but  frequent  trips  were  made  to  nearby  swamps  and 
streams  which  were  the  haunts  of  animals.  The  library  was  very 
generous,  too,  in  the  matter  of  books  which  were  lent  to  the 
playground,  and  what  the  children  could  not  find  out  by  observa- 
tion of  animals,  they  were  able  to  read  of  in  the  library  books. 

Even  the  little  tots  took  delight  in  collecting  material  for 
our  "zoo"  and  the  girls  overcame  their'  foolish  fear  of  creeping, 
crawling  things.  The  boys  who  had  formerly  taken  delight  in 
throwing  the  younger  children  out  of  the  swings,  in  stealing  the 
apparatus,  and  in  breaking  up  all  attempts  at  organized  games — 
turned  their  attention  to  the  more  important  matter  of  caring 
for  their  menagerie. 

This  experience  with  the  playground  showed  me  that  a  play- 
ground director  must  be  more  than  a  physical  director.  She  must 
be  a  mother  to  the  wee  ones,  a  sister  to  the  younger  children  and 
a  comrade  to  the  older  boys  and  girls.  I  decided  that  if  I  were  ever 
in  any  capacity,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  children,  I  must  be 
able  to  meet  their  questions  about  the  animal  world  with  truthful 
answers  gained  from  a  careful  study  of  biology,  and  not  send 
them  along  their  upward  trail  blind  slaves  to  superstition,  fear, 
and  ignorance. 
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Teaching  Folks   How  to   Play 

The  value  that  we  seek  from  the  playing  of  games  is  often 
lost  because  the  person  who  is  directing  does  not  understand  the 
psychology  that  is  necessary  in  the  bringing  out  of  the  play  spirit. 
This  necessitates,  in  most  cases,  a  study  of  the  group  of  people 
and  the  environment  in  which  they  live,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
theories  of  play.    These  few  points  may  be  of  help: 

1.  Don't  scold.  A  cross  word  or  look  will  very  often  spoil 
the  whole  game  or  play  time,  not  only  for  the  individual  but  for 
the  entire  group. 

2.  You  will  have  to  feel  play  if  you  are  to  teach  it.  If  you 
are  bubbling  over  with  the  spirit  of  play  the  group  will  catch  it 
very  quickly,  but  if  you  are  not,  don't  blame  them. 

3.  Modify  your  discipline  to  conform  with  play  ideas. 

4.  Be  brief  and  to  the  point  in  your  explanations,  speaking 
distinctly. 

5.  Lose  as  little  time  as  possible  in  getting  the  group  started 
in  the  actual  playing  of  the  game. 

6.  Know  exactly  how  to  play  the  game  before  you  attempt 
to  teach  it. 

7.  Be  companionable. 

8.  Insist  upon  fair  play. 

9.  Watch  the  game  for  waning  interest.  Stop  one  minute 
before  anyone  gets  tired  of  it,  then  when  you  suggest  it  the  next 
time  they  will  be  eager  for  it. 

10.  Don't  let  your  dignity  prevent  you  from  enjoying  the 
game  yourself.  This  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of  girls  and 
leaders.    Don't  lose  the  opportunity  by  staying  out  of  the  .game. 

In  planning  a  program  for  a  party,  whether  it  be  for  girls 
alone  or  for  boys,  it  is  well  to  have  these  points  in  mind: 

1.  The  secret  of  a  happy  evening  is  to  make  everyone  per- 
fectly comfortable  from  the  time  she  enters  the  door  until  she 
leaves.  Often  one  forgets  to  plan  for  awkward  moments.  Maybe 
just  a  few  guests  arrive  at  first.  All  the  games  have  been  planned 
for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Remember  that  they  might  arrive 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  arrange  stunts  that  the  few  can  enjoy  until 
the  "crowd"  arrives. 


♦Courtesy    of    the    Association    Monthly 
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Open  the  door  wide  as  the  guests  enter  and  shake  hands  as 
if  you  mean  it.  Often  this  first  impression  sets  the  tone  for 
the  whole  evening.  There  should  be  plenty  of  hostesses  to  look 
after  the  first  guests  that  arrive,  showing  them  where  to  put 
their  wraps,  introducing  them  and  making  them  feel  at  ease 
from  the  start. 

2.  After  all  the  guests  arrive  start  off  the  evening  with 
the  group  as  a  whole,  so  that  all  lose  their  self -consciousness. 

Use  games  that  make  people  laugh.  People  who  are  laughing 
are  ready  for  almost  anything.  If  you  are  particularly  anxious 
that  they  do  not  dance,  it  is  often  safer  to  start  games  that  do 
not  require  music. 

3.  Always  plan  more  games  than  you  can  use,  for  some- 
thing may  not  prove  popular  and  you  may  want  to  change 
sooner  than  you  had  expected. 

4.  Keep  everyone  "in  it"  all  the  time.  If  they  are  not 
actually  taking  part  in  each  stunt,  it  ought  to  be  interesting  enough 
to  hold  their  attention. 

5.  Re-group  people  often.  This  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  in- 
terest. 

6.  Alternate  active  and  quiet  games,  and  have  a  variety. 

7.  The  use  of  a  whistle  helps  in  handling  a  large  crowd. 
Explain  ahead  of  time  that  one  whistle  means  quiet  in  order 
that  you  may  explain  another  game  or  stunt.  Three  short  blasts 
mean  that  the  game  is  over. 

Always  use  a  number  of  people  to  help  direct  the  play  on  the 
floor.  They  should  know  ahead  of  time  what  the  program  is  to 
be  and  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  Much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  evening  depends  on  them,  on  how  they  enter  into  the  play 
and  on  the  method  they  use  in  helping. 

A  megaphone  is  often  of  help  in  announcing  games  and  di- 
rections. 

f  Vocational  Recreation   in  Indiana 

By  L.  H.  Weir.     Published  by  Extension  Division  of  University  of  Indiana, 

Bloomington,    Ind.     Price,   $1.00 

In  his  report  of  vocational  recreation  in  Indiana,  issued  as  a  result  of 
a  study  of  the  welfare  departments  of  a  large  number  of  industrial  plants, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Weir,  field  secretary  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  has  shown  how  vital  is  the  relation  between  wholesome 
recreation  and  industrial  efficiency  as  demonstrated  by  the  experiences  of 
the  plants   studied. 
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VOCATIONAL  RECREATION  IN  INDIANA 

Vocational  recreation  is  a  practical,  effective  means  of  supplying  the 
human  touch  in  industry  for  the  lack  of  which  many  ills  have  fallen  upon 
the  employer  and  employee  individually  and  upon  industry  and  society  as 
a  v^hole.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  worker  happier,  richer 
and  better  not  only  as  a  worker  but  as  a  social  being  and  a  citizen. 

Better  living  conditions  and  safe  and  hygienic  conditions  of  labor  in- 
evitably mean  increased  productivity.  Nearly  all  the  provisions  for  utilizing 
the  leisure  time  of  the  ernployees,  such  as  athletic  fields,  rest  rooms,  swim- 
ming pools  and  social  halls,  have  both  a  direct  and  reflex  influence  upon 
work  conditions.  Vocational  recreation  with  its  elastic  program  of  ac- 
tivities gives  large  opportunity  for  the  maintenance  of  physical  vigor, 
development  of  ideas,  increase  in  happiness  and  general  community  wel- 
fare and  at  the  same  time  results  in  better  service  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  and  in  a  happier,  better  contented  and  more  stable  labor   force 

As  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  results  of  the  value  of  vocational 
recreation  in  reducing  labor  turnover  and  increasing  labor  efficiency,  Mr. 
Weir  quotes  the  work  of  the  Diamond  Chain  Company  in  Indianapolis: 
"A  significant  result  of  the  introduction  of  welfare  work,  including  comfort 
facilities,  education,  recreation  and  medical  supervision,  into  the  factory 
is  that  in  four  months'  time,  the  labor  turnover  has  been  reduced  100%." 

Among  the  activities  and  facilities  which  Mr.  Weir  has  found  to  be 
fundamental  in  a  welfare  program  are  the   following: 

Baths  are  an  important  means  of  promoting  health  and  efficiency.  If 
time  were  given  employees  before  they  leave  the  factory  at  night  for  bath- 
ing, dangers  from  colds  and  other  diseases  would  be  minimized  and  ab- 
sence from  work  because  of  illness  decreased. 

Lunch  rooms  make  for  the  efficiency  of  the  worker  in  providing  good 
food.  They  prevent  workers  from  visiting  the  saloon  at  lunch  time  and 
develop  a  spirit  of  sociabilty.  Smoking  rooms,  assembly  rooms  and 
club  rooms  are  valuable  in  breaking  down  caste. 

If  vacations  and  Saturday  afternoon  holidays  are  good,  it  is  better  still 
to  have  this  leisure  time  spent  in  such  ways  as  to  secure  maximum  benefit 
to  the  individual.     Summer  cottages  and  camps  help. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  industry  that  boys  and  girls  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  become  strong  and  healthy  during  their  growing  years,  for  only 
in  his  way  will  they  store  up  the  vigor  to  resist  the  demands  industry  will 
make  upon  them  as  youthful  and  adult  workers.  The  provision  of 
playgrounds,  athletic  fields  and  outdoor  recreation  is,  therefore,  of  vital 
importance  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  of  the 
industries. 

Classes  in  home-making  are  valuable  since  the  working  man's  efficiency 
will  be  increased  through  his  having  well  prepared  food,  a  cheerful,  at- 
tractive home,  and  through  the  economic  administration  of  the  family  in- 
come. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  social  and  educational  activities  music  is 
mentioned  as  having  great  possibilities  for  creating  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  enriching  the   cultural  life  of  the  employees. 

Picnics    and    banquets    not    only    provide    wholesome    recreation    and 
develop  esprit  de  corps  but  supply  the  means  through  which  employers  and 
employees  may  come  together. 
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THE  CALL  TO  FREEDOM  ^^^'^^^V'vfcfeiTHlRBE'^^^ 

Price,  50  cents,  postpaid.     Quotation  on  100  or  more  mailed  on  request. 
Orchestra  Parts:  Grand,  $8.00  per  month;  Full,  $5.00  per  month. 

The  attention  of  singing  societies,  schools,  and  patriotic  meetings  is  directed  to 
this  notable  short  choral  work  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  uniquely  gifted 
and  popular  composers. 

"Is  far  above  the  average  patriotic  composition Rich  in  harmony, 

broad  in  style,  vigorous,  effective  alike  for  voices  and  instruments.  The  Call  to 
Freedom  will  add  to  the  composer's  reputation  as  a  sterling  musician." — -Musical 
Courier. 

Catalog  of  French  Music,  classified   and  arranged    with   logical   clearness. 

This  catalog  of  our  publications  is  a  trustworthy  and  complete  guide  to  the 

treasures  of  French  Music  in  all  its  branches.  Sent  free  on  request. 

Send   for  our  Descriptive  Circular    P,  Cantatas,  Operettas,  etc. 

OLIVER   DITSON   COMPANY.,  Boston      CHAS.   H.  DITSON   &  CO.,  New  York 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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GOODS  AND  KINDERGARTEN   SUPPLIES 
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^PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  \ 
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Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

"Everything  for  the  Playground** 


Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  3 

HILL-STANDARD   CO. 


1216  Fun-Ful  Ave. 


Anderson,   Indiana 


OUTDOOR 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

aud     Entertainment    Material    of    all 
kinds  can  be  wisely  selected  from  our 
Help-U    Catalo?    of   Plays,    Pageants, 
Drills,   Action   Songs,    Operettas,  etc. 
Order — 
When  Polly  was  Queen  of  the  May — 

play  and  drill,  25c 
Under  the  Sugar  Plum  Tree — operetta,  40c 

In  Little  Folks  Town — operetta  with  pageant,  40c 
The  May-Dew  Charm — play,  25c 

Amateurs'  Costume  Book — paper,  50c;  cloth,  75c 

The  Eldridge  Entertainment  House 

Franklin,  Ohio.     Denver,  Colorado. 


Trained   Playground   and 
Recreation  Directors 

Experienced  and  eflScient  men  and 
women  able  to  direct  all  branches 
of  physical  education,  playground 
ana  recreation  work.  Over  300 
graduates  in  the  profession  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  including 
supervisors  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities.  Write  for  information  and 
catalog. 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  GYMNASTIC  UNION 

405  East  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Please  mention  The  Playground  when  writing  to   advertisers 
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Snap  shot  of  our  No. 
C-2    slide  in  action. 
Note  the  wide  slop- 
ing    stairway     and 
broad    roomy     plat- 
form. 

Write  for  highly    il- 
lustrated    catalogue. 

Awarded  first  prize  with  Gold  Medal  at  Panama-California 
Exposition. 

American  Playground  Device  Company 

Anderson,  Indiana 

■f  ^:i»  \n^ 


When  you  want 
the  best 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOG 


Ghicopee,  Mass. 


specify 


Used  year  after  year  in  the 
majority  of  the  country's 
playgrounds 


Please  mention  Thb   Playground   when  writing  to   advertisers 
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"Shakespeare"  with  the  Victrola,  Bancroft  School,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


The  Victrola  will  make  your 
closing  exercises  more  attractive 

The  last  day  of  school  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  every  pupil.  Excitedly  they 
wait  its  coming.  Parents  in  sympathy  feel  its  thrill  at  home.  To  the  teacher 
all  are  looking  that  the  event  may  be  worthy  the  anticipation. 

On  the  teacher,  then,  is  the  responsibility  of  making  the  time  a  happy  one,  or 
a  disappointment. 

What  is  your  program  to  be?  Is  it  indoors  or  outdoors?  Is  it  a  play  or  a 
pageant?     Is  it  patriotic?     Will  it  be  folk  dancing?     Will  it  be  Indian  lore? 

The  Victrola  is  the  teacher's  friend.  It  can  be  made  to 
serve  in  any  kind  of  exercises  that  are  desired.  Here  right 
at  hand  is  the  means  to  make  this  year's  closing  exercises 
the  best  your  school  has  ever  had.  The  Victrola  will  be  a 
part  of  the  many  many  splendid  programs.  Let  the 
Victor  serve  your  program. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Please  mention  The  Tlayground  when  writing  to  advertisers 


LITTLE  ALMOND  EYES 

Libretto  by  Frederick  H.  Martens         Music  by  Will  C.  Macfarlane 
Price  $1.00  postpaid 

Stage  Manager's  Book,  75  cents  postpaid. 
Orchestra  parts  may  be  rented  of  the  Publishers. 

An  extremely  bright,  amusing,  and  tuneful  operetta  in  two  acts.  It  is 
easy  to  stage,  and  the  Chinese  costumes  required  are  always  readily 
obtainable.  Ten  characters  in  cast — five  speaking  and  five  singing — 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  baritone  and  bass. 

"The  most  finished  and  beautiful  amateur  production  ever  given 
in  the  city." — Daily  Eastern  Argus,  Portland,  Maine. 

OLIVER  DITSON   COMPANY,   178-179  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
Chas.  H:  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-12  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

USED  IN   EVERY  STATE 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND     Send  for  Catalog  No.  3 

HILL-STANDARD  CO.,   1216  Fun-Ful  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

Summer  Session — 1919 — June  30  to  August  8  (Law  School,  June  23  to  Aug.  29) 
320  COURSES.  160  INSTRUCTORS.  Graduate  and  under-graduate  work 
leading  to  the  Bachelor's  and  higher  degrees.  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE,  ENGINEERING,  LAW  and  AGRICULTURE  (including  HOME 
ECONOMICS.) 

TEACHERS'  COURSES  in  high-school  subjects.  Strong  programs  in  all 
academic  departments.     Exceptional  research  facilities. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES:  Agricultural  Education;  Americanization;  Auto- 
engineering;  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography;  Commercial  Correspondence 
Modern  Imperalism  Education;  Festivals;  French  House;  The  Great  War  and 
Its  Liquidation;  History  of  the  United  States,  1898-1918;  Heredity  and  Eugen- 
ics; Labor  Problems  and  Industrial  Service;  Moral  Education;  Music;  Practical 
Problems  in  Democracy;  Romance  Languages;  School  Relations;  Vocational 
Education;  The  War  and  Political  Reconstruction. 

Favorable  Climate.     Lakeside  Advantages.     One  (ee  tor  all  courses,  $15,  except  Law  (10  weeks)  $25 
For  detailed  announcements,  address  REGISTRAR,  UNIVERSITY,  Madison,  Wis 


Recreation  Course 

of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 

and  Philanthropy 

Technical  and  social  training  for 
community  center  work,  school  and 
Chautauqua  playleadership,  iiigh 
school  and  playground  physical 
training  and  athletics,  and  war 
recreation. 

SUMMER  QUARTER,  June  16- Aug.  29 
(1st  Term,  June  16-July  23;  2d 
Term,  July  24-August  29.  New 
students  admitted  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term.)  AUTUMN  QUARTER 
BEGINS  OCTOBER  1,  1919. 
For  information  address  the  Dean, 

2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Trained   Playground   and 
Recreation  Directors 

Experienced  and  efficient  men  and 
women  able  to  direct  all  branches 
of  physical  education,  playground 
and  recreation  work.  Over  300 
graduates  in  the  profession  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  including 
supervisors  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities.  Write  for  information  and 
catalog. 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN  GYMNASTIC  UNION 

405  East  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Please  mention  The  Playground  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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The  World  at   Play 


General  O'Ryan  for  Mu- 
licipal  Playhouses. — G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
John  F.  O'Ryan,  addressing 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed memorial  in  honor  of 
the  American  soldiers  of  the 
great  war  should  take  the 
form  of  municipal  playhouses. 

The  general,  after  telling  of 
the  part  played  by  entertain- 
ment for  our  men  in  the  war, 
said  that  American  volunteers 
abroad  had  been  particularly  , 
struck  by  the  number  of  munic- 
ipal play  houses  in  the  small 
villages  in  France.  "I  believe 
that  the  soldiers  themselves,'' 
he  said,  "would  prefer  as  a 
memorial  something  living, 
possessing  a  soul,  rather  than 
something  stony  and  dead. 
They  would  prefer  something 
that  would  play  a  part  in  the 
life  of  the  city  and  this  the 
municipal  play  house  would 
do."  General  O'Ryan  in  sup- 
port of  his  suggestion  said 
that  the  slap-stick  form  of  en- 
tertainment   had    appealed    to 


the  fighters  less  than  had  the 
real  drama. 

Increased  Appropriation  in 
Columbia,  S.  C. — Columbia, 
S.  C.,  which  in  the  past  appro- 
priated only  $2,000  a  year  for 
playgrounds  and  recreation  and 
which,  because  of  the  war  and 
increased  taxes  considered 
abandoning  the  work,  instead, 
more  than  doubled  its  appro- 
priation, setting  aside  $4,500 
for    1919's   work. 

Plan  Industrial  Recreation 
in  France. — Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Curdy,  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
development  of  athletic  work 
in  France,  reports  that  there 
is  a  proposition  pending  to 
provide  through  national  leg- 
islation that  each  factory  in 
France  shall  set  aside  20  francs 
per  factory  employee  for  recre- 
ation. 

Training  Future  Mothers. — 

A  campaign  to  give  instruction 

to  girls  of  the  playgrounds  in 

health  and  the  care  of  children 
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was  launched  in  1917  at  the 
Masschusetts  Girls'  Health 
League  by  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
to  help  save  the  babies  of 
Massachusetts. 

Branches  of  the  league  were 
established  in  a  number  of 
cities.  Under  the  direction  of 
local  league  officers  classes 
were  formed  and  a  carefully 
arranged  course  of  twelve  les- 
sons taught.  Girls  had  to  be 
present  at  ten  of  these  lessons 
in  order  to  be  considered  grad- 
uates and  receive  certificates. 
An  interesting  text  book  was 
compiled  by  Miss  May  Bliss 
Dickerson,  R.  N.,  entitled  Chil- 
dren Well  and  Happy. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  Girls' 
Health  League  and  its  work 
should  be  addressed  to  Miss 
M.  B.  Dickerson,  P.  O.  Box 
103,  Copley  Square  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

San  Diego's  Painted  Desert. 
- — When  the  management  of 
the  San  Diego  Museum  re- 
opened to  the  public  Balboa 
Park's  five  acre  painted  desert 
with  its  five  big  tribal  villages 
or  pueblos,  it  started  a  move- 
ment for  bringing  the  joys  of 
outings,  camp  fires,  games  and 
recreation  to  the  young  people 
of  the  city  which  is  bound  to 
appeal  to  every  boy   and  girl. 

The  plan  involves  the  bring- 


ing to  this  unique  "slice"  h\ 
desert,  organizations  of  young 
people,  such  as  Woodcraft 
"Injuns,"  organized  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts 
and  pupils  of  public  and  private 
schools  for  games,  camp  coun- 
cils, music,  team  tests,  recrea-l 
tion,  and  possibly  for  voca-l 
tional  and  shop-craft  work.       j 

The  painted  desert  will  re-|' 
ceive  its  maximum  use  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  on 
holidays.  There  will  be  night 
camp  fires  and  headquarters, 
consisting  of  several  small  club 
rooms  will  be  provided  for 
each  group.  Various  organi- 
zations participating  in  the 
plan  will  unite  to  furnish  cer- 
tain much-needed  equipment, 
such  as  a  court  for  quoit  pitch- 
ing, an  Indian  archery  court; 
ropes  for  tugs  of  war,  a  bowl- 
ing green,  playground  equip- 
ment and  athletic  game  sup-i 
plies. 

The  public  use  of  the  painted"! 
Qosert  is  one  of  the  new  rec- 
reational activities  which  will 
be  encouraged  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  It  supplements  andi 
backs  up  the  general  play-j 
ground  spirit  and  plan.  Thc| 
desert  of  Balboa,  built  at  ai 
cost  of  $125,000,  tells  a  fas-j 
cinating  story  of  Indian  arts,i 
religion,  symbolism  and  prog- 
ress. 
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Memorial  Community  Houses 

A  League  of  Neighbors 

Without  the  participation  of  America  in  the  war,  the  dream  of 
le  Federation  of  the  World  would  have  remained  only  a  dream. 

Our  army  and  navy  have  thus  materially  contributed  to  the 
reation  of  a  League  of  Nations.  More  than  this.  By  their  spirit 
f  comradeship  in  arms  and  their  demonstration  of  applied  democ- 
acy  in  camp  and  on  high  seas,  they  have  quickened  community 
pirit  everywhere  and  made  possible  in  every  city  and  hamlet  a 
,eague  of  Neighbors. 

This   phrase,    "A   League   of   Neighbors"   originated   with    a 

roman  who  has  been  active  in  stimulating  interest  in  a  memorial 

ommunity  house  in  a  New  Jersey  community.    Such  a  title  might 

v'ell  be  the  acknowledged  name  of  every  body  of  citizens  organized 

or  community  service  and  for  the  specific  purpose  of  erecting  and 

naintaining  a  community  house. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  Community 
.ommunity  .     ,  .         *  at*,       ,     -,  t-  ,     . 

louse  House  are  vital  to  its  success.    The  building  obvi- 

)rganization  ^^gjy  ^jn  ^^^  ^^  -^g^jf  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Up-to-date 
"acilities  will  not  be  generally  used  unless  there  is  a  spirit  within  the 
vheels,  unless  a  true  "League  of  Neighbors"  is  created. 

To  the  end  that  the  building  may  be  run  by  the  community  and 
lot  by  a  clique,  the  National  Committee  on  Memorial  Buildings 
las  drafted,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  City  Bureau 
ind  War  Camp  Community  Service,  three  suggested  forms  of 
)rganization  for  local  memorial  buildings  which,  together  with  a 
lurvey  outline  prepared  by  War  Camp  Community  Service,  will 
;oon  be  published.  An  abstract  of  these  forms  of  organization 
iollows. 

^orm  No.  1 

A  Memorial  Association  is  formed  (1)  To  erect  and  main- 
tain a  Memorial  Building  (2)  To  provide  a  permanent  com- 
munity home,  open  to  all  people  and  to  all  non-partisan,  non- 
sectarian  organizations  devoted  to  interests  looking  to  the  com- 
mon good. 
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Membership 

All  residents  of  X and  vicinity  ovi 

18  years  of  age.  Two  classes:  (a)  Honorary:  including  the 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Statt 
or  have  been  honorably  discharged ;  and  such  others  who  ha^ 
served   their   country  with  distinction   as   the   Trustees   mi 

designate,     (b)  Active:  all  residents  of  X 

and  vicinity  over  18  who  contribute  $3  or  more  toward  coi 
struction  or  maintenance,  such  to  be  active  members  for  tl 
fiscal  year  in  which  their  contributions  are  made.  Both  hoi 
orary  and  active  members  have  voting  privileges. 

Government 

Vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  from  nine  to  twenty-five  : 
number,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place,  to  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  members  and  held  responsible  for  the  coi 
struction,  maintenance  and  management  of  the  building. 

Election  of  Trustees  (alternate  plans) 

(a)  Twice  the  number  to  be  elected  shall  be  nominated  \ 
direct  primary.  At  the  official  election  the  number  of  cand 
dates  to  be  elected  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  she 
be  declared  elected. 

(b)  Nominated  by  petition  signed  by  ten  to  twenty-fit 
members.  Nominr^es  printed  alphabetically  on  an  official  ball 
mailed  to  all  qualified  members,  on  which  first,  second,  thii| 
and  other  choices  shall  be  indicated,  according  to  the  Ha: 
System  of  Proportional  Representation.  Members  to  vote  I 
mail  or  in  person  by  secret  ballot. 

In  addition  to  the  trustees  elected  there  shall  be  thn 
trustees  representing  the  municipality,  ex  officio,  the  chir 
executive  of  the  city,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  thin 
city  official  to  be  designated  by  the  governing  body  of  the  cit! 

Officers  \ 

The  usual  officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  trustees,  all,  e:! 

cept  the  treasurer,  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustee 

A  manager  may  in  addition  be  elected  by  the  trustees  wl 

shall  also  determine  his  compensation. 

The  manager  and  treasurer  shall  each  furnish  surety  bond 
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Meetings 

Five  per  cent  of  the  members  in  good  standing  constitute  a 
quorum.  In  addition  to  the  annual  meeting,  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  president  or  trustees,  or  upon  written  request 
of  five  per  cent  of  the  members  in  good  standing. 

Funds 

The  trustee  may  solicit  and  obtain  subscriptions  in  cash  or  in 
bonds  for  a  building  fund  and  for  maintenance.  They  may 
also  lease  portions  of  the  building  to  non-profit  organizations 
serving  social  needs. 

^orm  No.  2 

A  Memorial  Building  Corporation  might  be  formed,  the 
shares  of  which  would  be  non-dividend-paying  and  non-asses- 
sable, preferably  in  small  denominations,  and  their  sale  to  a 
single  individual  limited  in  amount.  The  capital  stock,  held  by 
a  large  number  in  the  community,  might  be  sufficient  for  con- 
struction and  an  endowment  fund  for  the  physical  up-keep  of 
the  building. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  activities  "Living  Endowment  Cer- 
tificates" might  be  issued,  the  holder  pledging  to  pay  each  year 
an  amount  equivalent  to  five  per  cent  on  the  face  of  his 
certificate,  payable  annually,  semi-annually  or  quarterly  as  may 
be  stipulated,  certificates  to  be  cancelled  upon  notice.  The 
advantage  of  such  certificates  consist  in  their  popular  appeal  or 
selling  value  and  in  the  income  they  would  bring  in  from  per- 
sons not  otherwise  able  to  contribute  large  sums  to  an  endow- 
ment. 

Porm  No.  3 

A  federation  of  local  clubs  might  be  formed  to  erect  and 
maintain  the  building.  Membership  would  thus  be  limited  to 
the  duly  appointed  representatives  of  organizations,  such  as 
the  American  Army  Association,  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
G.  A.  R.,  U.  C.  v..  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club,  Red 
Cross,  Associated  Charities,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Masonic  Order,  School  Boo^-d,  Women's  Club,  who  would 
serve  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appointed.  Par- 
ticipating organizations  would  be  entitled  to  representation  or 
the  basis  of  the  numerical  strength  of  their  active  member 
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ship, — one  representative  for  each  one  hundred  members. 
Municipal  Where  partisan  politics  have  been  eliminated  fror 

Community  local  government  as  under  the  commission-manage 
Houses  form,  title  to  the  building,  regardless  of  how  con 

struction  funds  have  been  raised,  may  well  be  vested  in  the  munici 
pality,  its  operation  to  become  a  function  of  the  Public  Recreatioi 
or  Welfare  Department  with  a  citizen  advisory  board. 

Where  the  building  has  been  erected  by  public  funds,  title  musi 
of  course,  rest  with  the  city,  and  where  a  non-partisan  Departmen 
of  Welfare  does  not  exist,  a  representative  commission,  or  Board  o 
trustees,  chosen  by  the  city  council  may  administer  the  affairs  o 
the  community  building. 

The  erection  of  memorials  by  taxation  is  not  advocated,  an< 
where  such  a  method  is  employed,  provision  for  some  form  of  free 
will  contribution  should  be  made,  and  the  non-partisan  character  o 
the  building  emphasized. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  valuable  human  letter 
RoorSl'*'"^"*^  from  those  who  have  seen  service  at  the  fron 
might  appropriately  be  preserved  in  the  memorij 
room  of  the  community  house  and  thus  be  made  available  for  th' 
future  historians  of  the  war,  as  well  as  for  the  youth  of  the  com 
munity  to  whom  such  letters  should  be  an  inspiration. 

Where  the  letters  contain  passages  of  too  intimate  a  characte 
for  such  public  uses,  copies  might  be  made  of  the  passages  of  mor 
general  interest.  For  unrestricted  use  by  the  pubHc  copies  of  th 
letters  in  whole  or  in  part  should  be  filed. 

A  general  central  fire-place  in  the  main  receptioi 
The  Fire-place  or  lounge  room  of  the  community  house  is  a  socia 
if  not  a  physical,  necessity.  Not  only  in  wintei 
but  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  except  under  semi-tropical  con 
ditions,  the  blaze  on  the  hearth  is  alluring  and  comforting,  impartin; 
a  home-like  atmosphere.  At  the  ingleside  will  always  be  foun* 
congenial  groups.  The  fire-place  itself,  when  the  fire  is  lit,  is  . 
symbol  of  good  fellowship  and  cheerful  hospitality.  Over  the  fire 
place  might  be  carved  or  painted  an  appropriate  inscription.  Th 
following  offer  some  range  of  choice. 

God  rest  you  all  that  linger  here 
Though  you  be  strange  you  still  a  e  dear. 
Peace  to  your  hearts,  if  you  abide 
Reflect,  and  give  your  souls  to  cheer. 
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The  hearth  hath  ever  been  the  cornerstone 
of  the  family  and  of  society. 

When  the  logs  are  burning  free, 
Then  the  fire  is  full  of  glee; 
When  each  heart  gives  out  its  best, 
Then  the  talk  is  full  of  zest; 
Light  your  fire  and  never  fear. 
Life  was  made  for  love  and  cheer. 

The  Hearthstone,  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Laughter  open — Slander  dumb. 

Ye  are  very  welcome  to  our  house; 

It  must  appear  in  other  ways  that  words. 

Merchant   of    Venice 

Z77 
The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends 
who  frequent  it. — Cicero 

These  three  gentle  and  goodly  things — 

To  be  here,  to  be  together 

And  to  think  well  of  one  another. 

Peace  to  those  who  enter, 
Gk)dspeed  to  those  who  go  forth. 

Old  wood  to  burn — old  friends  to  love. 

Poppies.  The  suggestion  comes  from  Houston, 
leneral  Texas,  that  the  red  poppy  be  used  as  the  memorial 

suggestions  .  r     crj 

flower  in  connection  with  services  for  our  men  who 
lied  over-seas.  It  is  planned  to  distribute  packages  of  the  seed  to 
he  school  children  the  day  before  Memorial  Day,  asking  the  children 
o  plant  the  seeds  in  connection  with  memorial  observances.  The 
dea  is  worthy  of  wide  publicity.  Carrying  it  out  a  step  farther, 
he  poppy  ought  to  be  one  of  the  decorative  themes  in  the  Memorial 
[Community  House.  It  is  simple  in  form  and  most  appropriate  in 
entiment.  Done  in  marble  or  terra  cotta,  or  used  as  a  motive 
n  mural  painting  the  poppy  would  commemorate  the  sacrifice  made 
'over  there,"  and  suggest  the  life  and  beauty  that  spring  from  the 
od  in  "Flanders  fields." 
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In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
'Between  the  crosses  row  on  row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly, 
Scarce  heard  amidst  the  guns  below. 

Stars.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ceiling  of  the  memorial 
room,  war  museum,  or  entrance  hall  be  decorated  in  blue  studded 
with  gold  and  silver  stars  representing  the  men  in  the  community 
who  were  in  the  service.  The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York' 
comments  upon  the  suggestion  as  follows: 

"There  is  a  fair  chance  that  such  a  scheme  will  be  carried 
out  if  the  conditions  are  at  all  favorable.  These  conditions  are 
the  colors  of  the  other  decorations  of  the  room,  the  size  and  height 
of  ceiling  and  the  proportion  of  stars  to  the  area :  there  should  be 
enough  stars  to  fairly  dot  the  area  of  the  ceilling.  In  skillful  and 
competent  hands,  such  a  scheme  would  make  an  effective  decora- 
tion." 

_.     ...  There  is  a  community  organization  movement  in 

Community  England  closely  paralleling  that  in  America,  at  least; 
Houses  -^  the  rural  districts.     The  English  "Village  Club"- 

serves  the  same  social  needs  as  the  community  house  in  this  country.' 
An  organization,  the  Village  Clubs  Association,  has  been  formed  in; 
England  by  representative  persons,  educators,  members  of  Parlia-' 
ment,  landowners  and  others,  to  unite  the  Village  Clubs,  to  promote^ 
their  interests  and  to  coordinate  the  various  agencies  working  for  the- 
amelioration  of  social  conditions  in  rural  districts. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Village  Club  is  founded,  as 
defined  by  the  Association,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  That  it  should  be  the  center  of  all  social  activities,  and 
of  all  forms  of  physical  and  mental  recreation ; 

(2)  It  should  be  self-supporting  and  free  from  the  element  of' 
patronage ;  I 

(3)  All  inhabitants  of  the  village,  without  distinction  of  class  or 
opinion,  and,  when  practicable,  of  both  sexes,  should  be  eligible  for 
membership. 

(4)  The  entire  control  should  be  vested  in  a  Committee  elected 
by  the  members. 
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Haye  They  Met  the  Test? 

It  makes  no  difference  how  pleased  the  Committee  may 
1;  with  the  club  or  how  delighted  the  community;  if  the  men 
;  service  aren't  satisfied,  it  must  be  failing  in  some  way  to 
;eet  the  test. 

New  York  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  applied  the 
Lcid  test"  to  the  affiliated  clubs  conducted  under  its  auspices 
id  the  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  A  number  of 
en  in  service  who  have  been  frequenting  various  clubs,  when 
ijked  to  tell  very  frankly  their  feeling  about  the  value  of  the 
ub  service  to  them,  made  the  following  statements : 

One  Signal  Corps  man  said  he  had  absolutely  no  complaint 
)  make  and  that  if  he  had  any  he  would  make  it  for  the  sake 
i  the  club.  He  said,  "I  like  everything  here.  The  ladies  are 
ind  and  hospitable  and  treat  you  well.  They  may  not  realize 
:,  but  they  can't  know  how  much  these  clubs  mean  to  the 
oys.  It  is  a  great  relief  just  to  come  here  and  sit  around, 
t  is  as  near  like  home  as  it  can  be  under  the  circumstances. 
Vie  do  the  same  things  here  that  we  do  at  home.  We  eat  the 
ime  kind  of  food.  If  we  had  to  stick  in  a  camp,  we  would  soon 
egin  to  hate  ourselves,  and  would  not  give  a  damn  whether  we 
rent  to  France  or  not." 

A  second  Signal  Corps  man  said  he  came  to  the  club  every 
^eek  and  liked  it  very  much,  "It  is  a  kind  of  home  for  us." 
ifter  he  had  listened  to  a  description  of  a  woman  in  charge  of 
ne  of  the  clubs,  considered  by  many  to  be  an  ideal  director,  he 
aid,  "I  know  that  woman.  I  was  in  there  one  night.  She  is 
ast  like  my  mother." 

A  sailor  from  a  convoy  said,  "Formerly  a  sailor  with  forty- 
ight  hours  leave  would  have  to  spend  more  than  $5.00  to  have 
ny  time  at  all,  but  now  with  85c  to  $1.00  he  can  have  a  good 
ime  because  of  the  clubs." 

Most  enthusiastic  endorsement  came  from  a  member  of  the 
Lrmed  Guard:  "Everything  O.  K.  Can't  beat  this  club.  I 
ave  been  in  clubs  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States 
-/«  '*-  Prance  and  England  but  none  beats  this." 
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A  Master  Gunner  of  the  Coast  Artillery  made  a  terse  bi 
highly  satisfactory  comment:  "Very  entertaining  club,  foo 
excellent,  good  place  to  come." 

The   home-like   atmosphere   appealed   greatly   to   a   Sign; 
Corps  man:    "Mr.  B.,  the  Director,  is  a  splendid  fellow,  an 
Mrs.   S.    (the  hostess)    is   very   pleasant.     They   both   make 
home-like  for  us  and  we  appreciate  it  all." 

A  student  in  the  Artillery  School  gave  some  ve* 
practical  testimony:  "The  best  part  about  this  place  is  the 
a  fellow  can  have  a  good  time  and  a  place  to  sleep  for  a  littl 
money." 

A  student  from  the  U.  S.  Laboratory  No.  3  gave  hig 
praise  to  the  club  when  he  said,  "No  one  could  be  treate 
better,  even  if  he  were  at  home."  He  has  been  coming  to  th 
club  for  three  months  and  was  perfectly  satisfied. 

A  soldier  gave  similar  testimony  when  he  said,  "A  ma 
is  treated  here  as  he  is  at  his  own  home." 

That  he  appreciated  everything  which  was  being  done  an 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  attention  paid  him  and  th 
other  men,  was  the  statement  from  a  student  from  the  Officer; 
School. 

A  most  unexpected  comment  came  from  a  sailor:  "Befor 
I  was  in  the  Service,  I  was  against  Somen's  Suffrage,  but  no\\ 
seeing  what  the  women  have  done  for  the  country  and  th 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  women  can  have  my  vote."  His  tw« 
companions  agreed  with  him. 

A  very  much  appreciated  part  of  the  service  has  been  th 
serving  of  meals  at  the  canteen:  "It  was  the  finest  dinner 
have  had  since  I  have  been  in  the  Service,"  said  a  soldieii 
Another  made  the  suggestion,  "Can  you  have  some  othe 
meats  sometimes,  say  steak,  fried  potatoes,  bread  and  butte 
for  40c?  If  all  the  canteens  were  supplied  by  one  butcher 
couldn't  the  meat  be  bought  cheaper?" 

From  an  officer  who  has  seen  the  effect  on  the  men  cam< 
the  verdict,  "It  is  a  pity  that  you  didn't  come  one  year  ago 
The  boys  have  suffered  down  here.  It  seems  that  the  onlj 
places  willing  to  keep  open  at  night  were  wretched  affairs." 

Mr.  H.  Peabody  Nelson  strikes  the  key  note  of  the  clut 
service  when  he  says,  "Talk  about  morale,  when  a  soldier  oi 
sailor  goes  through  eight  hours  of  strenuous  work,  he  is  apl 
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ly  to  himself,  'What  is  the  use,  what  do  I  get  out  of  it?* 
he  comes  to  one  of  these  clubs  and  talks  with  some  of  the 
en  who  understand  and  they  point  out  how  service  to 
i*s  country  broadens  a  man's  life  and  makes  life  worth  living, 
tell  you  this  helps  a  man  more  than  I  can  say.  The  War 
imp  Community  Service  is  the  best  thing  that  was  ever 
tablished  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  enlisted  men.  It  is  fine  to 
able  to  come  to  these  clubs  and  talk  with  motherly  women, 
od  bless  them!" 


The  Demobilization  of  the  Service  Flag 

The  service  flag  has  personality.  It  is  a  defi- 
ur  Service  Flag      nite,   concrete   emblem   of   the   service  and  the 

sacrifice  which  the  men  of  America  have  made 
)r  the  world.  In  its  stars  millions  have  read  the  story  of  those 
ho  have  gone  forth — ^blue  for  service,  gold  for  those  who  will 
Dt  return. 

The  dignity,  the  symbolism  of  the  service  flag,  the  place 
^hich  it  has  held  in  the  hearts  of  American  people  should  be  the 
ssurance  of  its  preservation.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  disap- 
ear,  weatherbeaten,  tattered  and  unnoticed. 

Through  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  come  the  sUg- 
estion  ot  the  demobilization  of  the  service  flag  as  a  fitting  way 
)  honor  the  returning  men  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  deep 
gnificance  to  the  preservation  of  the  service  flag. 

The  service  itself  is  simple  but  can  be  made  ex- 
heDemobihza-  ceedingly  impressive.  It  consists  in  pinning  a 
on  Service  -i  1  i  .,  .,,        ^^, 

silver  bar  as  long  as  the  extreme  width  of  the 
:ar  and  about  one-quarter  as  wide  as  it  is  long  over  the  stars 
i  the  men  discharged  from  the  service  as  they  return  to  their 
immunities.  Later  these  bars  should  be  sewed  on.  Only  those 
'ars  will  be  demobilized  which  represent  either  death  or  dis- 
barge  from  service. 

The  ceremony  should  be  repeated  several  times  during  the 
ear  at  periods  of  from  two  to  four  months.  Memorial  day, 
^Washington's  birthday,  April  6th,  the  anniversary  of  America's  en- 
7  into  the  way,  and  other  special  holidays  are  suggested  as  par- 
cularly  appropriate  days  on  which  to  hold  the  ceremony.     Until 
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the  army  is  demobilized  there  should  be  service  flag  demobilizatic 
services  at  block  parties,  churches,  office  buildings,  city  halls,  d 
partment  stores,  theatres,  fraternal  orders,  schools,  colleges  at 
at  any  other  places  where  there  is  a  service  flag. 

The  service  flag  demobilization  may  well  be  made  the  occasi( 
for  services  in  which  the  community  comes  together  to  honor  ti 
men  who  have  fought  and  died  for  democracy.  Community  sin 
ing,  short  addresses  by  civilians  and  soldiers  should  be  includ* 
in  the  program.  Special  opportunity  should  be  given  retunn 
men  to  tell  their  experiences  and  it  is  urged  that  as  many  ur 
formed  men  as  possible  be  present. 

The    following   program    has    been    suggeste 
Suggested  j^   ^^^  -^^  modified   or   enlarged   to   meet  t: 

•^°^""  needs. 

1.  America 

2.  Ten  minutes  of  community  singing — in  which  could  ' 
several  war  songs,  a  home  song  and  some  new  "welcome  hom 
song 

3.  Address  by  civilian — ^not  to  be  longer  than  ten  minutes 
duration 

4.  Ten  minutes  response  by  one  in  the  service,  or  one  wl 
has  recently  been  discharged 

5.  Solo 

6.  Ten  minutes  of  community  singing 

7.  Fifteen  seconds  of  silent  tribute  to  the  men  who  hai 
fallen 

8.  Demobilization  of  the  service  flag  stars  for  those  men  wl 
have  returned  home  or  who  have  died 

9.  Prayer 

10.  Community  singing,  ending  with  Home,  Sweet  Home  i 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner 

If  there  are  gold  stars  on  the  service  flag  fifteen  seconds 
reverent  silence  should  prevail  before  which  the  service  sta 
should  be  pointed  to.  Prior  to  the  period  of  silence  the  nam) 
represented  by  the  gold  stars  should  be  read.  As  each  star 
crossed  by  a  bar  the  name  of  the  person  represented  by  that  st 
should  be  announced.  If  there  are  no  gold  stars  on  the  servi 
flag  they  should  be  placed  there  on  this  occasion  if  any  of  tha 
who  have  been  represented  on  the  service  flag  have  died, 
these  ceremonies  there  should  be  some  recognition  of  wounded  m< 
by  spoken  word. 
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The  service  flae:  demobilization  ceremony  is  not 

xperiences  in  ti*^  ij^  rn 

ervice  Flag  a  theory.  It  has  been  worked  out  successfully 

demobilization  j^  a  large  number  of  places  and  has  never 
ailed  in  its  appeal  to  patriotism  and  to  the  finest  and  deepest 
selings  of  those  participating  in  the  ceremony.  Many  organ- 
:ations  and  groups  throughout  the  country  have  seized  upon  the 
iea  as  a  definite  channel  through  which  they  may  give  expres- 
ion  of  their  feeling  for  the  thing  for  which  the  service  flag  stands, 
nd  wide-spread  recognition  is  being  given  in  this  way  to  the 
lovement  to  preserve  the  service  flag. 

A  few  concrete  examples  of  experiences  in  service  flag  de- 
lobilization,  illustrative  of  the  various  adaptations  of  the  cere- 
lony  will  be  of  interest. 

Department  Store  Service  Flag  Demobilization.  A  cere- 
aony  of  the  service  flag  demobilization  in  New  York  City  took 
>lace  on  February  6th  at  the  store  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Phe  program  occupied  the  half  hour  preceding  the  regular  opening 
lOur  of  the  store.  After  an  overture  by  the  band,  the  employees, 
1500  of  whom  were  gathered  together,  sang  America.  Following 
his  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  made  a  brief  address.  Then 
ame  the  calling  of  the  roll  of  the  40  men  who  had  been  dis- 
harged  from  service,  32  of  whom  had  returned  to  their  old  posi- 
ions  with  the  firm.  The  returned  men  sitting  on  the  stage, 
ome  of  whom  were  still  in  uniform,  represented  the  army,  navy 
md  aviation  corps.  The  one  colored  soldier  in  the  group  was 
greeted  with  special  enthusiasm.  As  the  roll  was  called  a  gold 
nark  was  drawn  across  the  star  representing  the  man  mustered 
»ut,  each  one  present  responding  by  standing  at  attention  and 
laluting  the  national  flag.  Following  the  demobilization  of  these 
itars  all  present  stood  for  thirty  seconds  with  heads  bowed  in 
•everent  tribute  to  the  four  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  service 
ind  who  were  represented  on  the  service  flag  by  four  gold  stars. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
irm  that  every  man  who  had  entered  the  service  from  R.  H.  Macy 
k  Co.,  would  find  his  position  awaiting  him  if  he  desired  it  upon 
lis  return.  The  program  was  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the 
battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  employees  present  were  visibly  moved  by  the  service,  and 
ht  deep  note  of  patriotism  and  admiration  for  the  men  in  service, 
IS  expressed  in  the  fine  singing  and  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
sach  man  at  the  roll  call,  was  very  evident. 
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The  Macy  Company  has  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  in 
letters  on  the  gold  band  across  each  star  demobilized  the  na 
the  men  whom  the  star  represents.     Another  imique  feature  faa 
to  do  with  the  returning  of  the  men  to  their  old  positions.    Wha 
ever  a  former  employee  returns  a  small  white  star  is  placed  on  hi 
blue  star  in  the  service  flag  in  front  of  the  store  in  such  a 
that  the  white  star  is  framed  by  a  narrow  blue  margin. 

Church  Service  Flag  Demobilisation.     St.  Stephen's  church  u 
Lynn,   Mass.,  was  the  scene  on  January-   12th  of  a   service   f^a 
demobilization  which  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  the  wa 
the  old  Episcopal  church  were  rocked  by  the  outburst  of  c:     -. 
To  open  the  service  the  choir  marched  in  singing  hymn  No. 
of  the  Episcopal  hymnal.     As  soon  as  they  were  seated  ten  n 
utes  were  given  to  the  singing  of  some  of  our  national  antbt 
led  by  the  War  Camp  Community-  Service  song  leader.     This 
followed  by  a  brief  prayer  of  thanksgiving  offered  by  the  re 
The  entire  audience  then  sang  Dennison's  Unfurling  the  Flag,  d 
ing  the  singing  of  which  two  boys  who  had  seen  service  overs 
unfurled  the  flag.     Then  started  the  processional  headed  by 
flags  of  the  allied  nations,  followed  by  all  of  the  men  in  imif< 
in  the  church.     At  the  rear  of  the  procession  came  the  choir 
the  rector  in  the  vestments  of  the  Episcopal  church.     There  : 
a  steady  round  of  cheers  from  the  time  the  processional  st 
imtil  it  returned  to  the  chancel. 

A  prayer  by  the  rector  for  the  men  who  had  given  their  1 
was  followed  by  the  sounding  of  taps.  After  a  brief  silence 
audience  was  led  in  the  singing  of  two  verses  of  the  Battle  Hy 
of  the  Republic.  Next  came  the  demobilization  service  whe 
nimiber  of  girls,  dressed  as  Red  Cross  nurses,  pinned  the  bars  c 
the  stars  of  the  returned  men  as  each  man's  name  was  cal 
This  done,  all  the  enlisted  men  stood  at  attention  while  the 
Spangled  Banner  was  simg.  In  place  of  the  sermon  three  enlis 
men  told  their  experiences  on  the  other  side. 

The  impressive  ceremony  at  St.  Stephen's  is  t\-pical  of  tt 
many  services  which  are  being  held  in  churches  all  over  the  com 
try.  In  Worcester,  ^lass.,  five  churches  held  demobilization  ser 
ices  within  a  week. 

School  Service  Flag  Demobilization.  Trenton,  N.  J.  has  ha 
nine  meetings  in  its  schools  in  connection  with  the  service  fls 
exercises,  which  consisted  of  addresses,  talks  by  returned  soldie: 
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I  sailors,  flag  drills,  community  singing  and  music  by  the  school 

100  service  flags  were  dted  at  the  high  school    A  novel  fea- 

-^  was  introduced  into  the  ceremony  at  Dayton,  176  of  whose 

mg  men  died  overseas.     One  hundred  seventy-six  Httle  girls 

Q  the  graded  sdiools  dressed  in  white  passed  in  single  file  and 

led  a  gold  star  on  the  service  flag  while  the  audience  sang  very 

tly  Lead,  Kindly  Light. 

Practically  all  the  92  ward  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have 
i  service  flag  demoWization  ceremonies.    A  large  audience  wit- 
5sed  the  demobilization  of  the  176  stars  on  the  flag  at  Garfield 
wA.    The  program  began  with  community  singing  folloiii  ed  by 
^  four-minute  speeches  by  thirteen-year  old  children  and  songs 
horuses  of  boys.    A  short  talk  regarding  War  Camp  Commun- 
Service  was  introduced.     The   demolrilization  ceremony  con- 
ted  of  the  reading  of  the  names  of  the  men  represented  on  the 
r  those  returned  being  indicated  by  the  word  "demobilized"  re- 
after  tiieir  names  as  little  girls  pinned  on  the  silver  bars. 
*  the  reading  of  the  names  of  those  represented  by  the  gold 
a  school  boy  sounded  taps.    An  intense  silence  made  the  mo- 
t  deeply  impressive.     Twenty  minutes  of  ccMnmunity  singing 
duded   the   services. 
Service  Flag  DemohUisation   in  Public  Buildings.     Services 
^  being  held  in  dty  halls,  theatres  and  public  buildings  of  all 
lids.     On  February  22nd  and  23rd  hundreds  of  services  were 
Id  in  such  buildings  throughout  the  country  ranging  from  big 
:  celd>rations  to  small  school  affairs.     At  a  pubUc  welcome- 
t   meeting  held   at  Weymouth,   Mass.,   the   lai^est   audience 
gathered    togetfier    at    Claff    Memorial    Hall    attended    ^e 
obilization  services.     Girl  scouts  acted  as  ushers  and  pinned 
bars  on  the  stars  as  tiie  names  of  the  64  returned  men  were 
-*i.i.     After  addresses,  solos  and  community  singing  there  was  a 
ler.t  tribute  paid  those  who  had  died,  followed  by  the  singing  of 
mU  Lang  Syne.     Seated  with  the  returned  men  were  G.  A.  R. 
ibers  in  full  uniform- 
On  February  22nd,   Portsmouth,   N.   H.,  had  a  noteworthy 
ibiarion  for  which  letters  of  invitation  were  sent  to  pastors  of 
_.  city  and  neighboring  towns,  to  schools,  forts,  ships,  depart- 
Knts  of  the  Navy  Yard,  Oiamber  of  Commerce,  to  families  of 
p^  lost  in  service  and  of  over  two  hundred  discharged  men.     It 
decided  to  have  a  municipal  flag,  large  enot^  to  inchide 
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stars  for  every  one  of  the  557  men  who  had  entered  the  service 
from  Portsmouth.  In  preparing  this  flag  members  of  the  Girls' 
Division  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  sewed  on  234  stars,  19 
of  which  were  gold.  Instead  of  pinning  chevrons  over  each  star, 
the  stars  were  arranged  in  rows  of  fifteen  and  stripes  were  pinned 
across  the  rows  by  young  girls  dressed  in  white  and  wearing  War 
Camp  Community  Service  bands.  The  returned  and  discharged 
enlisted  men  were  given  seats  on  the  stage  while  the  center  of 
the  house  was  reserved  for  the  G.  A.  R.  and  Spanish  war  vet- 
erans. 

The  services  conducted  in  the  tri-cities,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
Moline  and  Rock  Island,  111.,  included  twenty  minute  sings,  the 
singing  in  the  Sunday  church  services  of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  followed  by  fifteen  seconds  silent  tribute  to  the  boys  who 
had  fallen,  and  formal  services  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
23rd,  in  each  of  the  cities.  As  there  were  no  city  service  flags 
"gold  glories"  were  made,  in  each  case  a  blue  silk  flag  with  gold 
leaf  stars  and  under  each  star  the  name  of  the  fallen  boy.  Glass 
cases  have  been  provided  and  the  flags  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
court  house  of  each  city. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  individual  service  banners  of  Franklin 
County  were  merged  into  a  county  flag  containing  one  gold  flag 
in  commemoration  of  the  236  boys  of  the  county  who  had  lost 
their  lives.  As  this  great  banner  six  feet  by  twelve  feet  in  size 
was  carried  to  the  front  of  the  stage  by  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  the 
five  thousand  people  in  the  hall  arose  and  with  tear  filled  eyes 
.sang  Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Plow. 

""On  Their  Way"  in   San  Francisco 

^4m!"* — 

If  you  were  a  lonely  soldier  in  San  Francisco — but  you 
couldn't  be.  War  Camp  Community  Service  would  claim  you 
sooner  or  later  no  matter  what  strategies  you  employed  to  escape 
detection  and  revel  in  pessimistic  loneliness,  and  you  would  be 
drawn  under  the  encircling  spell  of  sociability  and  hospitality 
practiced  by  the  townsfolk  under  the  spirit  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service. 

"*  *  *  and  when  you  realize  that  all  this  hearty  outpour- 
ing of  kindliness  to  us  soldiers  comes  from  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  make  up  for.  in  *an  infinitesimal  way'  as  they  claim,  what 
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have  done  or  been  willing  to  do  for  them  here  or  over  there," 
!u  write  home,  "yo^  "^^st  feel  as  I  do  that  W.  C.  C.  S.  in  San 
[cisco  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  implanting  in  their  hearts 
love  of  service  to  soldiers — and,  incidentally,  toward  curing  us  of 
ery  bit  of  loneliness  or  shyness  that  ever  got  into  us." 

Clubs  in  San  Francisco  offer  you  a  problem  of 
•ur  Choice  choice,    for   there   are   so   many   well-equipped 

places  where  the  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  can 
t  up  for  the  night  that  a  vacillating  mind  might  be  discomfited 
rough  the  very  fact  of  having  to  choose  among  so  many, 
lie  ten  clubs  associated  with  W.  C.  C.  S.  vary  in  size  from 
Lsements  to  four-story  buildings.  The  fact  that  about  thirteen 
ousand  men  visit  daily  the  Monadnock  Defender's  Club  which 
located  in  the  basement  of  a  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
lows  its  popularity.  The  Home  Club,  smaller  in  size  but 
'eater  in  sentiment,  as  the  name  implies,  resembles  the  Monad- 
)ck  Defender's  Club  in  providing  pool  tables,  library,  writing 
)om,  a  comfortable  lounging  room  and  canteen.  But  in  re- 
)ect  to  equipment  these  clubs  are  a  demonstration  of  the  axio- 
latic  "things  equal  to  the  same  things  are  equal  to  each  other" 
each  of  the  ten  resembles  the  other  in  having  the  most  mod- 
and  complete  club  furnishings. 

There  is  the  Presidio  Defender's  Club  in  a  building  near  the 
residio,  used  formerly  in  connection  with  the  Exposition,  hav- 
ig  a  stage  for  presenting  plays,  a  dance  floor,  pool  tables,  lounge 
ith  big  fireplace,  handball  courts  and  a  very  popular  feature — 
shooting  gallery.  A  four-story  building  that  was  formerly  used 
connection  with  the  social  service  department  of  a  large  local 
epartment  store  was  remodeled  into  the  Emporium  Club  for  the 
oldiers  and  sailors.  It  has  every  conceivable  facility  including 
dance  hall,  a  little  theatre,  a  dining  room  seating  two  hundred 
fty  at  tables,  smoking  and  lounge  rooms,  pool  and  game  rooms, 
oof  garden  with  tennis  and  handball  courts  as  well  as  flowers, 
nd  excellent  shower  bath  facilities.  Several  hundred  men  in 
iniform  partook  of  a  sumptuous  Thanksgiving  feast  here  at  its 
opening  on  November  twenty-eighth.  While  the  clubs  are  a  spec- 
acular  feature  of  W.  C.  C.  S.  work  and  while  they  administer 
ervice  to  men  in  uniform  on  a  vast  scale,  they  would  fall  short  of 
expressing  this  particular  service  did  not  the  fine  spirit  of 
service  and  comradeship  actuate  the  whole  movement  and  pervade 
:very  club. 
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In  uire  at  the  '^^^  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that  a  test  of 

Information  one's    education   is   not   the   knowing,    but   the 

^**°**'  knowing  where  to  find  the  knowledge. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  then,  are  young  men  who  have  achieved 
this  education  for  certainly  every  one  knows  just  exactly  where 
to  find  out  everything  he  could  want  to  know  about  enjoying 
himself  in  San  Francisco — at  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  information  booths, 
Women  in  charge  of  these  bureaus  tell  the  boys  where  they  car 
eat,  sleep,  dance,  and  play,  and  smooth  away  difficulties  that  ap- 
pear along  the  way.  And  they  are  ready  for  any  emergency, 
When  the  Board  of  Health  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone 
to  appear  on  the  street  without  a  gauze  mask  during  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza  masks  made  by  women  of  the  city  were 
distributed  free  to  soldiers  at  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  information  bu- 
reaus. The  last  booth  added  to  the  chain  is  located  advantage- 
ously in  the  concourse  of  the  Ferry  Building  where  the  passing 
of  a  hundred  thousand  people  daily  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  get  in  touch  with  men  in  uniform  or  with  their  relatives. 

A  Boxing  Match,  ^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^^^  booths  an  inquiring  soldier 
Play,  or  Auto-  would  have  found  out  about  the  boxing  tour- 
mobile  Ride?  nament,  and  if  he  were  of  pugilistic  propensities 
the  series  of  boxing  matches  given  during  the  winter  season  at 
Dreamland  Rink  would  have  claimed  him  every  Saturday  night. 
San  Francisco  does  things,  and  does  them  collossally.  When  free 
theatre  tickets  are  distributed  to  men  in  uniform,  they  are  given 
by  the  hundreds.  A  few  months  ago,  W.  C.  C.  S.  had  one  hun- 
dred thousand  theatre  passes  printed  with  the  Mayor's  proclama- 
tion of  welcome  to  the  soldier  on  one  side.  During  one  week  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  nineteen  men  enjoyed  seeing  current  plays. 
And  while  these  men  are  enjoying  a  few  hours'  indoor  entertain- 
ment, their  comrades,  by  the  hundreds,  are  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  touring  the  city  and  surrounding  countryside  in  automobiles 
that  W.  C.  C.  S.  provides  through  the  help  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Olympic  Club  and  other  societies  cooperating  to  give  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  a  good  time. 

Every  soldier  looks  forward  to  returning  to  his 
•♦Welcome  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  •£  ^^^  ^-^g  q£  home  do  not  pull 

strong  enough,  he  would  probably  wish  to  go  tci 
San  Francisco  to  be  welcomed.  He  parades  with  the  accompani-j 
ment  of  the  inevitable  jazz  band  concert  and  community  sings  al: 
street  corners,  he  is   given   a  bouquet   of   flowers   by   the   "One 
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Minute  Girls,"  organized  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  to  be  ready  at  short 
notice  to  greet  incoming  troops;  and  he  marches  under  an  arch  of 
flowers  erected  across  the  line  of  march  by  the  San  Francisco 
Mothers'  organization. 

p  .  Community  sings  have  become  as  well  known  in 

Sings  on  a  many    towns    as    Carnegie    libraries,    but    like 

Large  Scale  everything  that  grows  in   California,  the   sings 

too  have  grown  large  here.  Ten  to  twenty  thousand  people  have 
assembled  for  these  sings  in  Golden  Gate  Park;  and  part  of  the 
elaborate  W.  C.  C.  S.  Christmas  celebration  was  a  sing  attended 
by  ten  thousand  people  who  came  as  much  to  participate  as  to 
hear  the  singing  of  a  French  soldier,  a  former  celebrated  opera 
singer.  Just  what  this  community  expression  through  music  can 
do  in  stimulating  workers,  has  been  tried  in  department  stores 
with  some  success  for  now  the  employees  of  five  large  down- 
town stores  spend  a  small  part  of  each  day  in  community  singing. 
People  sing  in  theatres,  in  cafes,  in  parks  and  in  every  place  where 
music  is  appropriate. 

Like  the  returning  soldier  proudly  displaying 
A  Dancing  Corps      j^-g  chevrons,  stripes,  bars  and  crosses,  the  San 

Francisco  girls  shows  her  W.  C.  C.  S.  brassard 
as  an  "Order  of  Merit"  won  through  several  terpsichorean  en- 
gagements. The  girl  who  wishes  to  attend  W.  C.  C.  S.  dances  is 
required  first  to  register  at  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  office  to  secure  a 
membership  card  with  definite  assignments  and  after  attending 
several  dances  and  showing  herself  a  proper  member  of  the 
W.  C.  C.  S.  dancing  corps,  she  is  presented  with  the  W.  C.  C.  S. 
brassard.  The  dancing  corps  now  number  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred girls,  all  in  chaperoned  groups,  and  without  them  the  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine  would  find  his  evening  long,  dull  and  depress- 
ing. 

«*D  '*  f  G  d  W-  C.  C.  S.  is  proving  to  be  an  excellent  doctor 
Cheer  for  of  morale  for  soldiers  sick  or  well,  and  is  pre- 

Convalescents  scribing    doses    of    cheer    most    effectively    for 

the  wounded  soldiers  in  Letterman  General  Hospital,  as  a  number 
of  appreciative  letters  from  the  surgeons  at  the  hospital  attest. 
Every  day  thirty  or  forty  crippled  and  wounded  men  with  their 
attendants  are  taken  in  automobiles  secured  through  W.  C.  C.  S.  to 
one  of  the  theatres.  Not  only  do  they  enjoy  the  play  but  the 
candy  which  is  supplied  by  the  various  candy  shops  in  the  city 
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and  later  they  are  brought  back  to  the  hospital   in   spirits   im- 
proved by  their  outing. 

When  your  soldier  or  sailor  in  San  Francisco  is  in  the  hands 
of  W.  C.  C.  S.,  he  is  in  safe  and  guiding  hands — if  he  is  well, 
he  is  housed,  entertained,  made  and  kept  happy ;  if  he  is  convalesc- 
ing, W.  C.  C.  S.  tries  to  help  along  his  recovery  by  cheering  him 
up;  if  he  needs  a  job,  W.  C.  C.  S.  helps  to  get  him  one.  One 
thinks  that  the  name  of  W.  C.  C.  S.,  like  that  of  "Abou  Ben 
Adhem"  must  be  written  as  "One  who  loves  his  fellowman." 


W.  C.  C.  S.  Work  for  Foreign-born  and 
Foreign  Soldiers 

Many  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  were  born  in  foreign  countries  and  some  continue  to 
speak  their  native  language.  These  men  are  cared  for  as 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  clubs.  In  addition,  however,  an  effort  is  made  to  have 
them  come  in  contact  with  their  own  people  and  to  entertain 
them  in  groups.  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, the  Italian  colonies  have  opened  their  clubs  to  Italian 
soldiers,  given  parties  and  dances,  and  arranged  to  have 
hostesses  at  the  clubs  who  can  talk  to  the  men  in  their  own 
tongue.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  cooperated 
with  these  people,  and  helped  them  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Italian  soldiers.  In  many  instances,  groups  of  men  for  parties 
and  dances  are  provided.  Clubs  similar  to  these  for  Italians 
are  open  for  the  Greeks  in  Atlanta  and  for  the  Swedish  soldiers 
in  Chicago. 

About  one  thousand  Spanish  speaking  men  along  the 
Mexican  border  were  drafted  and  sent  to  Camp  Cody.  The 
War  Camp  Community  Service  and  the  Spanish  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  in  Deming,  New  Mexico,  provide  entertainment 
for  these  men.  Last  July  a  dance  was  given  in  the  Soldiers' 
Club  which  was  attended  by  Spanish  speaking  people  only. 
Many  came  dressed  in  their  native  costumes  and  danced  their 
unique  old  dances.  All  evening  the  balcony  was  filled  with 
interested   onlookers. 

The  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  W.  C.  C.  S.  supplied  two 
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mobile  truck  loads  of  magazines  to  the  workers  at  Camp 
•g.     The  illustrated  magazines  were  especially  appreciated 
;||y  the  Porto  Ricans  who  cannot  read  English  but  do  enjoy  the 
pictures. 

In  Tacoma,  Washington,  a  Bohemian  boy  leaned  over 
[iihe  counter  and  asked  where  he  might  find  a  colony  of  his 
^people  in  the  city.  The  War  Camp  Community  Service  sent 
him  in  an  automobile  to  his  countrymen.  Through  the  infor- 
mation booths  the  W.  CCS.  has  been  able  to  give  much 
valuable  assistance.  In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  workers  have 
helped  foreigners  locate  their  sons  and  find  agreeable  accommo- 
dations while  they  are  in  the  city. 

The  uniformed  men  of  the  Allied  Nations  are  always 
welcome  at  any  of  the  W.  C  C  S.  clubs  but  special  efforts  are 
made  to  care  for  them  in  the  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Officers'  Department  in  New  York  City  makes  absolutely 
no  difference  between  American  and  British  and  French  in 
entree  was  granted  to  a  dozen  of  the  most  exclusive  clubs 
in  New  York.  With  its  card  of  admission  the  privilege  of 
one-half  rate  in  the  most  prominent  hotels  in  New  York  is 
made  possible  and  the  officer  is  entitled  to  tennis  and  golf 
privileges  and  to  a  discount  in  the  stores.  Through  coopera- 
tion with  the  British  Consul  and  the  British  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, the  San  Francisco  W.  C  C  S.  found  it  possible  to  arrange 
entertainment  and  excursions  for  the  Australians,  Canadians, 
and  British  while  they  were  in  the  city.  In  September,  1918, 
the  Norfolk  War  Camp  Community  Service  sent  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Norfolk  guide  book  to  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  in  Sidney, 
Australia,  for  distribution  among  the  troops  who  were  to  stop 
in  the  town  on  their  way  to  France.  The  W.  C  C  S.  assisted 
in  caring  for  fifty  Indian  coolies  on  board  a  British  transport 
who  were  afflicted  with  Spanish  Influenza.  The  W.  C  C  S. 
opened  their  hospitality  house  and  special  entertainments  were 
provided  by  several  churches  for  the  troops  from  a  New 
Zealand  transport,  which  was  in  the  harbor  for  two  days.  In 
October  seventy  British  sailors  were  provided  with  special  en- 
tertainment. The  W.  C  C  S.  has  been  able  to  supply  books 
and  magazines  to  the  French  and  British  battleships. 

The  "Rendezvous  des  Poilus"  and  the  "Cercle  Lafayette" 
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are  two  units  in  New  York  especially  for  the  French,  although 
they  may  also  use  any  other  club.  The  various  branches  in 
New  York  have  a  special  French  night  each  week.  Unit 
No.  35  celebrated  "Allies'  Night"  with  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  hostesses.  Unit  No.  2  holds  English  classes  once  a 
week  for  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  and  at  mid-week  dances 
a  section  is  set  aside  where  they  can  find  hostesses  and  dancers 
who  can  speak  their  own  beloved  tongue.  During  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  provided  comfortable  lodgings 
for  the  wounded  men  who  had  come  from  France  to  assist 
in  the  drive.  The  editions  of  the  pocket  folders  giving  infor- 
mation regarding  eating,  sleeping  and  amusements  are  issued 
in  French.  At  the  Information  Booths  the  workers  give  out 
cards  which  help  the  men  to  find  their  destinations.  These 
bulletins  and  cards  are  warmly  approved  by  the  French 
Admiral  as  well  as  by  the  men   themselves. 

A  special  event  was  made  of  the  Khaki  and  Blue  dance 
which  was  held  at  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  Armory  in  honor 
of  the  French  Legion,  when  they  were  in  New  York.  The 
French  societies  of  the  city  entertained  about  forty  Frenchmen 
at  dinner  at  the  McAlpin  with  about  three  hundred  other 
guests.  After  the  dinner  they  were  invited  to  the  dance,  which 
was  attended  by  four  thousand  people.  The  Armory  was 
appropriately  decorated  with  the  Allied  flags,  the  American  and 
French  predominating.  At  ten  o'clock  the  French  Legion 
marched  in  headed  by  a  band.  The  French  High  Commissioner, 
the  members  of  the  French  Mission,  the  Admiral  of  the  French 
Navy,  and  other  special  guests  were  seated  in  a  place  of  honor 
on  the  platform.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  chorus  sang  the  Marseillaise 
followed  by  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

September  third  there  were  1,240  enlisted  men  at  the 
regular  Saturday  night  dance  at  the  Armory.  The  crowd  was 
made  up  of  thirty-five  Frenchmen,  five  Italians,  three  Aus- 
tralians, four  Japanese,  two  New  Zealanders,  one  Portuguese, 
a  Cherokee  Indian,  five  French  officers,  a  few  sailors  from 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  and  many  British  and  Canadians. 

Over  one  hundred  French  sailors  visited  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  for  several  days.  The  W.  C.  C.  S.  made  arrangements 
to  supply  them  with  free  theatre  tickets,  provided  automobile 
trips  around  the  city  and  other  forms  of  amusement.     Similar 
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entertainment  was  given  thirteen  Blue  Devils  while  they  were 
in  New  Orleans.  New  York  City  has  endeavored  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  the  French  sailors  who  are  coming  to  man  the 
ships  built  in  the  nearby  shipyard. 

A  Czecho-Slovak  celebration  was  held  at  Camp  Meade 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  Unit.  The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Charles 
Pergler  of  Washington.  10,000  "Cosko-Kolace" — Bohemian 
National  Cakes,  which  had  been  baked  by  the  Bohemian  women 
of  the  community  were  distributed  among  the  men. 

A    Message    to    War    Camp    Community 
Service   Workers 

To  War  Camp  Community  Service  Workers: 

A  number  of  leading  men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
States  are  convinced  that  Community  Service,  in  bringing  em- 
ployers and  workers  together  in  fraternal  relationships  is  doing 
much  to  steady  public  sentiment  in  America  at  this  critical 
time. 

I  believe  that  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  work 
of  War  Camp  Community  Service  is  to  make  for  sanity  in  the 
relation  of  all  groups  of  men  and  women  throughout  our  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time,  I  have  said  to  all  those  who  have  talked 
with  me  about  the  question,  that  so  far  as  I  know  the  sentiment 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
workers  throughout  the  organization,  not  a  dollar  would  be  ac- 
cepted for  Community  Service  which  came  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  to  be  used  to  combat  any  special  political  group  or 
special  philosophy  of   life  or  of   government. 

While  we  realize  that  certain  results  follow  from  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  neighborliness,  yet  our  object  is  to  establish  the 
community  feeling,  the  spirit  of  neighborliness,  the  wise  use  of 
leisure  time,  and  we  cannot  turn  aside  from  this  great  constructive 
purpose. 

In  so  far  as  we  turn  aside  from  the  positive  commission  that 
has  been  given  to  us,  to  think  in  any  negative  terms,  we  les- 
sen our  power  for  usefulness  in  America. 

H.  S.  Brauchi^r 

Secretary 
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Demobilization 

Frank  A.  Fetter,  Ph.  D.,  War  Camp  Community  Service,  New 
York  City 

The  purpose  of  the  work  of  War  Camp  Community  Service- 
in  the  period  of  demobilization  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  period  of  mobilization.  This  may  seem  paradoxical,  for  we 
have  been  stating  our  object  to  be  the  training  of  the  men  to  be 
better  soldiers;  and  now  the  war  is  ended.  But  the  deeper  lying 
purpose  of  our  work  is  still  the  same.  The  purpose  in  the  period 
of  mobilization  and  training  was  to  maintain  and  aid  in  developing 
the  morale  of  the  men  in  uniform.  Our  part  in  this  task  was  to- 
care  for  the  leisure  time  spent  in  the  communities  outside  of  the 
periods  of  actual  military  training;  to  keep  the  soldier  normal; 
to  supply  the  social  needs  in  the  soldier's  nature;  to  help  in  the 
psychological  transition  of  the  enlisted  men  from  peace  to  war, 
from  civilian  to  military  life.  These  are  but  different  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  general  object  of  our  service. 

Now  the  eastern  movement  of  the  men  in  uniform  is  checked,, 
has  already  been  reversed  and  has  become  a  western  movement. 
The  centralizing  movement  has  changed  into  a  decentralizing  one; 
the  movement  from  civilian  life  to  military  life  has  changed  to  a 
movement  from  military  back  to  civilian  life.  In  varying  degrees,- 
according  to  the  time  and  nature  of  their  military  service,  this  is 
to  the  men  a  period  of  psychological  change.  This  change  is  in 
many  ways  more  difficult  than  the  other.  The  man  in  this  period 
is  not  normal,  there  is  a  let-down  in  the  exaltation,  in  the  stimulus 
of  war  to  those  who  have  seen  actual  service,  and  in  the  purpose 
and  trend  even  of  those  who  were  but  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
training. 

We  have  still  the  task  of  caring  for  the  leisure  time  of  the 
men  in  uniform.  But  our  task  in  this  period  of  preparation  to  re- 
turn to  civil  life  is  a  more  difficult  one  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively.  On  an  average  the  men  have  a  much  larger  amount 
of  leisure  time,  as  military  training  now  exacts  much  less  of 
them  and  they  are  given  longer  periods  of  leave.  Men  discharged 
but  still  in  uniform  have  many  of  them  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
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leisure  time.  Qualitatively  the  task  is  much  greater  because  of  the 
change  of  motive  and  the  relaxation  of  will-power  on  the  part  of 
many   of  them. 

Our  task  therefore  includes  everything  that  will  help  the  men 
to  readjust  themselves  to  civilian  life.  It  is  largely  an  economic 
problem  to  find  employment;  but  it  is  perhaps  fully  as  much  or 
more  of  a  psychological  problem  of  readjustment  of  their  thoughts, 
ideals,  and  motives  to  the  life  that  lies  immediately  before  them. 
And  it  is  at  this  point  that  our  services  in  encouraging  and  devel- 
oping the  sympathies  and  efforts  of  the  community  find  their  place. 
Now  as  never  before  we  should  surround  the  discharged  soldier 
with  friendliness  and  hospitality  and  extend  to  him  the  hand  of 
brotherhood. 

From  Reports  of  Community  Singing  Leaders 

How  community  singing  is  meeting  the  need  for  expression 
in  these  days  of  demobilization  is  indicated  by  notes  from  the 
reports  of  leaders  of  community  singing. 

Harry  Murrison,  temporary  leader  at  Kansas  City  writes: 
"I  have  been  conducting  a  series  of  'Sings'  at  the  Union 
Station.  Tonight  is  designated  as  Marine  Corps  Night,  at 
which  I  shall  feature  the  'Marine  Hymn.'  It  is  planned  to  have 
every  marine  in  the  city  there  and  to  invite  as  their  guests  all 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  town.  An  unusual  feature  of  these 
sings  has  been  the  use  of  a  Cornet  Quartet  which  has  furnished 
the  accompaniment.  This  series  at  the  station  is  for  a  week 
during  the  period  when  the  soldiers  and  sailors  are  coming 
home  and  are  en  route  from  Camp  Funston  to  home  points. 
Many  hundreds  were  thus  reached  besides  countless  parents  of 
soldiers." 

In  New  York  City,  one  worker,  F.  Hayek,  sang  at  8:30  at 
Macy  Department  Store  Sing. — "There  were  about  1500  em- 
ployees there.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  immediately 
after  my  introduction,  when  I  had  taken  my  position  to  sing, 
the  uniform  that  I  wore  brought  a  round  of  applause  that 
lasted  three  minutes.  I  sang  Ring  Out  Sweet  Bells  of  Peace— 
Whitmark  publication — and  Then  You  Will  Know  Your  Home, 
a  new  Chappell  publication.  About  five  or  six  popular  song^ 
were  sung  by  the  employees,  accompanied  by  Macy's   Band. 
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"At  the  Women's  Press  Club  at  the  Waldorf  at  2  p.  m.  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  Cody  and  I  put  across  a  very  successful  sing. 
There  were  100  members  present  and  about  ten  men  in  uni- 
form. We  featured  the  men  in  uniform  by  singing  the  songs 
they  wanted  to  sing,  and  had  them  stand  up  while  the  ladies 
sang  to  them. 

"At  the  luncheon  of  the  Representatives'  Club  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  185  guests  were  present, 
among  whom  were  many  uniformed  members  of  the  club.  Mr. 
Cody  and  I  put  across  a  very  successful  sing  at  this  luncheon 
and  it  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Several  songs  were  sung  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  men  in  uniform  who  were  present  and  for  the  absent 
members  who  were  overseas. 

"At  6:30  the  Travelling  Salesmen  and  the  Department 
Heads  of  Marshall  Field  and  Company  gave  a  banquet  at  the 
Green  Room  of  the  McAlpin  Hotel.  There  were  twelve  uni- 
formed men  as  guests  of  honor.  Congressman  Chandler  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening.  A  jazz  band  furnished  the  music 
and  cooperated  with  me  in  putting  across  a  rousing  good 
sing.  I  featured  the  men  in  uniform  by  having  them  stand 
while  the  others  sang  to  them,  and  in  turn  had  the  uniformed 
men  sing  for  the  civilians  present." 

R.  P.  Radcliff,  another  New  York  City  worker,  appeared  at 
the  Plaza  Theatre  at  8:30  before  an  audience  of  2000.  "The 
singing  of  the  Battle  Hymn  was  most  impressive.  I  sang  the 
first  verse  of  the  new  version  and  at  that  time  had  the  audience 
center  their  thoughts  on  the  boys  in  the  service  and  the  boys 
who  have  died.  During  this  time  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  hear  a  pin  drop  anywhere  in  the  theatre. 

"At  Unit  No.  38  were  about  350  boys,  and  they  kept  me 
busy  from  10  o'clock  until  1 :30  a.  m.  singing  almost  everything 
that  is  written." 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  Cresskill,  New  Jersey,  Community 
Chorus  was  held  in  the  W.  C.  C.  S.  Club  Rooms  where  as  many 
as  100  soldiers  were  present  who  led  the  singing.  One  soldier 
with  a  voice  above  the  average  was  detected  and  was  immedi- 
ately put  to  the  test  by  having  him  sing  the  solo  part  of 
Old  Black  Joe.  I  had  the  other  uniformed  men  hum  softly  with 
him  and  everybody  sang  the  chorus.  The  effect  was  beautiful 
not    only    in    tune    but    harmony.     The    people    of    the   chorus 
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lized  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  a  new  spirit — getting  closer 
I  the  boys." 

Elmer  G.  W.  Smith,  stationed  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
ites:  "It  is  my  invariable  rule  at  all  sings  or  personal  talks 
p  focus  the  attention  of  the  audience  continually  upon  their 
Ipiends  and  relatives  in  the  service.  For  instance,  in  a  very 
ftnthusiastic  and  largely  attended  meeting  Tuesday  night  in  a 
Worcester  suburb,  I  developed  hearty  singing  of  the  popular 
|iongs  and  then  I  paused  in  the  singing  and  recalled  to  the 
tliinds  of  the  audience  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  their  friends 
find  relatives  were  singing  in  the  camps  and  it  was  a  very 
Opportune  time  to  remember  them.  I  asked  them  to  think  of 
some  one  boy  while  we  all  sang  according  to  our  own  feelings 
and  emotions  the  verses  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  note  the  varied  expressions  of  voice  and  feature 
as  some  no  doubt  recalled  a  past  gay  party  while  others  evi- 
dently were  thinking  of  a  sad  adieu.  After  the  singing  of 
that  song  there  was  stillness  and,  I  said:  *I  frequently  believe 
that  absent  friends  are  conscious  of  our  remembrance  of  them.* " 


Summer  Sings 

The  following  suggestions  for  summer  sings  comes  from 
the  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  community  singing  in  the 
parks  in  summer.  Do  you  have  a  band  in  your  city?  If  you  do, 
and  have  daily  or  weekly  concerts,  do  not  overlook  the  excellent 
opportunity  you  have  to  develop  the  wonderful  spirit  and  inspira- 
tion created  during  war  times  through  group  singing. 

"Here  is  a  simple  outline  of  procedure.  If  you  have  a  band, 
paid  or  volunteer,  good.  If  you  do  not  have  a  band,  start  at 
once  to  get  your  city  council  to  appropriate  some  money  for 
one  after  a  careful  estimate  of  what  you  need. 

"Find  out  how  many  different  kinds  of  instruments  are  played 
by  local  musicians,  and  fill  out  the  necessary  number  by  some 
imported  ones  if  you  can  afford  it.  Calculate  how  much  they 
would  cost  per  man  for  the  season.  Get  a  good  conductor  and 
add  his  salary  to  the  budget. 

"After  your  band  is  secured,  get  a  large  screen,  or  several 
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of  them  if  you  have  more  than  one  park.  Buy  or  borrow  a 
good  projecting  lantern;  have  some  slides  made  with  words  of 
patriotic  and  folk  songs  clearly  delineated;  and  secure  a  good 
chorus  leader. 

"Wait  until  it  is  dark;  then  throw  your  words  on  the  screen, 
start  the  band,  and  oh,  joy,  what  a  chorus  you  will  have!  You 
need  only  start;  the  people  will  do  the  rest!" 


Suggestions  for  a  Simple  Industrial  Ceremonial 

CoNSTANCK   D'Arcy   Mackay,   War   Camp    Community    Service, 
New  York  City,  New  York 

The  problem  of  using  community  drama  as  a  means  of  recre- 
ation in  industrial  centers  where  there  is  no  money  for  special 
costumes  or  scene  setting  and  where  people  of  little  education 
must  be  used  en  masse  is  a  very  difficult  one.  To  use  masses 
of  people  out  of  doors  without  special  costumes  becomes  monot- 
onous, and  quenches  enthusiasm.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of 
producing   a   pageant   in    an   armory. 

What  Helen  Marot  has  termed  "Creative  Industry" — that 
is,  the  educating  of  industrial  workers  to  the  point  where  they 
feel  the  creativeness  of  their  "job"  cannot  be  done  without  spend- 
ing money  on  costuming  and  on  pageant  effects,  so  that  symbolic 
dances  of  Steam,  Electricity,  of  Fire  and  Earth  Forces  can  be 
typified  for  the  workers.  Pageants  depicting  the  history  of  ma- 
terials developed  from  their  raw  state  into  finished  products  also 
require  money  and  special  costumes  for  adequate  portrayal.  Un- 
doubtedly these  two  sides  of  industrial  pageantry  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  future.  Meanwhile  a  bridge  is  needed  that  will  span 
the  gap  between  the  creative  industrial  pageant  and  the  simple 
type  of  industrial  pageant  or  ceremonial  that  is  needed  at  present. 
The  suggestions  which  are  given  here  merely  represent  the  stop- 
gap. 

For  a  very  simple  ceremonial  without  much  money  for  special 
costumes  it  would  seem  that  the  only  way  in  which  masses  of 
people  can  be  used  is  to  have  them  participate  as  audience,  mak- 
ing a  response  to  what  goes  on  the  stage,  where  a  few  costumed 
groups  can  be  used  to  carry  forward  the  action.  This  will  hold 
the  interest  of  the  audience  while  giving  them  a  sense  of  partici- 
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pation.  This  holds  true  of  any  large  audience  whether  outdoors 
or  indoors.  No  path  has  been  blazed  along  these  lines  so  the 
first  attempts  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  crude. 

Even  if  masses  of  people  can  thus  participate,  several  other 
problems  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Most  communities 
inow  have  song  leaders  and  community  singing,  and  any  cere-- 
,  monial  where  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  take  part  as  audi- 
ence will  have  to  be  produced  in  an  auditorium  and  would  have 
to   depend   largely   on   singing. 

As  audiences  in  industrial  centers  are  largely  made  up  of  the 
foreign  born,  whatever  simple  ceremonial  is  given  should  have  in 
it  a  sequence  of  events  that  will  give  them  some  sense  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Also  any  such  ceremonials  should  give  them  a 
sense  of  their  obligations  to  America.  Besides  this,  the  cere- 
monial must  be  kept  so  lucid  that  they  can  all  understand  it. 

There  is  no  printed  material  available  along  these  lines,  so 
whatever  is  used  will  have  to  be  specially  arranged  for  such 
occasions. 

The  outline  that  follows  here  is  by  no  means  meant  to  be 
a  rigid  one.  It  merely  suggests  what  may  be  done  with  an  audi- 
torium and  a  very  little  money  for  costumes. 

OUTLINE 

The  background  of  the  stage  of  the  auditorium  should,  if 
possible,  be  draped  with  curtains  of  some  solid  color.  There 
should  be  an  entrance  in  the  center  background.  There  should 
be  a  throne  chair  at  extreme  right  and  another  at  extreme  left 
of  stage.  The  stage  should  be  led  up  to  by  a  flight  of  steps 
so  people  can  ascend   from  the  audience. 

At  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  in  center  background  there 
should  be  three  sets  of  benches  arranged  in  tiers.  That  is,  each 
bench  really  consists  of  three  steps  on  which  people  can  sit  in  a 
group  after  they  have  made  their  entrance.  Each  of  these  tier- 
benches  is  entirely  separate.  There  are  three  on  one  side  and 
three  on  the  other  side  of  the  center  entrance.  These  tiers  should 
if  possible  be  the  same  color  as  the  curtains  in  the  background, 
preferably  a  dark  forest  green. 

America  enters  from  center  of  stage  background,  and  seats 
herself  in  throne  chair  at  right.  As  each  group  in  the  ceremonial 
enters  America  rises  and  remains  standing  until  they  have  seated 
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themselves.  As  America  enters  the  audience  rises  and  sings  the 
first  two  verses  of  America. 

Liberty  enters  and  seats  herself  in  throne  chair  at  left. 
While  she  does  so  the  audience  sings  Arthur  Farwell's  Hymn  to 
Liberty. 

Enter  a  group  of  Pilgrims.  They  come  from  back  of  audi- 
ence. They  march  down  the  aisle  and  mount  the  steps  to  the 
stage  taking  up  their  positions  on  the  first  tier-bench.  While 
they  are  entering,  the  audience  sings  Martin  Luther's  A  Mighty- 
Fortress  Is  Our  God. 

Next,  a  group  of  Colonials  enter  from  back  of  audience, 
mount  the  steps  and  take  up  their  positions  on  the  second  tier. 
The  Colonial  leader  carries  the  famous  flag,  "Don't  Tread  on  Me." 
While  the  Colonials  are  entering  and  taking  up  their  positions 
the  audience  sings  Yankee  Doodle. 

Enter  from  audience  a  group  of  girls  in  Greek  robes  of 
red,  white  and  blue.  They  dance.  At  the  end  of  their  dance  a 
man  in  the  uniform  of  1812  comes  forward  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  his  hand.  This  he  holds  aloft  and  the  dancers  group 
themselves  about  him  picturesquely  while  the  national  anthem 
is  sung.  The  flag  is  taken  over  to  America  and  with  obeisance 
presented  to  her.  She  takes  the  flag,  and  then  the  group  takes 
up  its  position  on  third  tier. 

Interlude  of  Song  by  Audience 

1.  Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River 

2.  Old  Kentucky  Home 

3.  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More 

4.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

At  the  end  of  this  interlude  two  feminine  figures  in  symbolic 
draperies  representing  the  North  and  the  South  come  from  cen- 
ter stage  entrance,  holding  a  long  garland  laurel  and  roses  between 
them.     They  take  up  their  positions  on  fourth  tiers. 

To  a  medley  of  European  airs  which  ends  in  our  own  Colum- 
bia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  a  group  containing  the  symbolic  fem- 
inine figures  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  enter 
and  stand  on  fifth  tier. 

There  falls  a  silence  in  which  can  be  heard  a  knocking  out- 
side the  center  stage  entrance. 

AMERICA 

Who  is  it  knocks? 
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AN    IMMIGRANT    (lOUDI^Y    WITHOUT) 

We,  the  people  of  other  lands  who  are  seeking  for  Liberty. 

AMERICA 

I  bid  you  enter. 

(Enter  a  group  of  Immigrants.    They  are  in  clean,  poor,  pic- 
turesque clothes — men,  women  and  children. 

The  Immigrant  Leader  is  stooped  under  a  heavy  burden.) 

IMMIGRANT   LEADER 

We    are    the    people    from    overseas.      We    have    been    op- 
pressed.    We  are  bowed  under  heavy  burdens. 

AMERICA 

I  will  lift  your  burdens. 

(At  a  sign  from  America,  Liberty  lifts  the  burden  from  off 
the  back  of  the  Immigrant) 

SECOND  IMMIGRANT 

We  have  been  starved. 

I,  AMERICA 

If  you  work  I  vi^ill  give  you  bread. 

THIRD   IMMIGRANT 

We  have  had  no  opportunities. 

AMERICA 

I  will  give  you  opportunities. 

IMMIGRANTS 

(in  chorus) 
We  thank  you. 

AMERICA 

And  what  will  you  give  me  in  return  for  what  I  have  giver 
you? 

IMMIGRANTS 

We  will  give  you  loyalty,  devotion  and  gratitude. 

America  holds  high  the  Stars  and  Stripes.     The  Immigrants 
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and  all  people  on  the  stage  as  well  as  all  the  people  in  audience 
rise  and  say  together:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands — one  nation,  indivisible,  with  Liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

The  band  or  orchestra  plays  John  Philip  Sousa's  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  and  the  ceremonial  ends. 


Play  for  the  Children  of  France 

A  letter  has  reached  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  from  Miss  Emma  K.  Pierce  who  directed 
the  first  playground  established  in  France  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Civilian  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Miss  Pierce  writes: 

"About  seven  months  ago,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Civilian  Department  of  the  American  Red  Cross  opened  a  play- 
ground in  connection  with  an  exposition  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality in  Lyon.  The  attendance  of  the  children  was  so  satisfac- 
tory and  the  delight  of  both  the  parents  and  youngsters  was 
so  great  in  this  new  idea  of  recreation  that  when  the  exposition 
moved  to  Marseilles  in  May  the  playground  was  opened  there 
and  nearly  swamped  with  children.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
demonstrate  games  in  the  public  schools  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  educational  heads,  the  work  was  demonstrated  in  many 
school  courts. 

"The  same  thing  has  just  been  done  in  Toulouse  and  during 
the  summer  the  vacation  classes  of  Lyon,  the  third  largest  city 
in  France,  devoted  an  hour  every  day  to  'play'  under  the 
direction  of  young  French  normal  students  trained  by  the 
A.  R.  C. 

"That  the  work  is  sorely  needed,  any  one  with  the  faintest 
knowledge  of  conditions  of  life  in  the  schools  cannot  for  a 
minute  doubt.  Wfhen  I  think  of  those  little  kiddies  of  eight 
years  of  age  standing  for  two  solid  hours  in  a  blazing  sun  at 
Marseilles,  kept  in  line  two  by  two  by  the  gendarmes,  waiting 
in  that  stifling  crowd  just  for  one  half  hour  of  games;  of  the 
mothers  who  defiantly  lifted  their  children  over  the  fence, 
pleading  almost  in  tears  that  we  give  the  little  baby  'just  one 
swing.  Mademoiselle';  of  the  girls  in  their  black  aprons  in  the 
Normal  School  where  I  have  taught,  whose  faces  simply 
radiated  joy  as  they  did  the  simple  folk  dances — a  joy  that 
was  half  suppressed — as  no  one  dances  in  France  now,  no,  nor 
thinks  in  terms  of  happiness.  Until  you  see  the  children  of 
France  in  their  little  starved  existences,  you  cannot  realize  how 
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France  has  suffered  during  this  war.  Also  if  anything  can 
be  done  in  this  line  to  promote  the  health  of  this  nation,  the 
time  will  be  very  shortly  at  hand.  Just  now  America  is  at 
its  height  of  popularity — everything  American  is  considered 
so  *chic',  and  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  go  in  for 
sports  is  gaining  great  favor.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  put 
into  a  nation  the  health,  happiness  and  cooperation  of  out-of- 
door  games.  To  all  of  us  who  know  the  great  educational  and 
moral  benefits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  raising  of  the  health 
standards  that  are  engendered  by  our  recreation  at  home,  the 
opportunity  seems  to  be  one  of  those  great  things  that  come  but 
once  in  a  life  time." 


Providing  a  Substitute  for  the  Saloon 

The  Playground  Department  of  Los  Angeles  is  planning  to 
rent  a  store  building  Gy  x  12(y  with  basement  and  large  balcony 
accommodations.  If  plans  carry  the  basement  will  be  equipped 
with  pool  and  billiard  tables,  bowling  alleys,  lunch  counter,  to- 
bacco stands,  shoeshine  stand  and  shower  baths.  The  main  floor 
will  be  given  over  to  a  lounging  room,  reading  rooms,  game 
room  and  auditorium  for  entertainments,  dances  and  similar  ac- 
tivities. The  mezzanine  floor  will  probably  contain  a  branch 
of  the  public  library  and  special  educational  class  rooms  for  adults 
which  will  further  the  Americanization  program. 

It  is  understood  that  all  privileges  shall  be  paid  for  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan  to  maintain  the  best 
that  was  connected  with  the  saloon,  eliminating  only  the  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  show  the  city  authori- 
ties that  a  year's  trial  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  an  agency  of  this  kind.  The  plant  will  be  placed  in  a 
section  of  the  city  where  the  greatest  possible  number  of  working 
men  and  their  families  can  easily  utilize  it. 


Course  for  Playground  Directors 

Miss  Barbara  Bailey,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Director  of  Playgrounds  at  Muskegon,  Mich.,  is  offering,  in 
connection  with  the  evening  school  work,  a  course  for  play- 
ground workers.  This  course  is  given  primarily  for  public 
school  teachers  who  may  wish  to  secure  positions  on  the   sum- 
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COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  DIRECTORS      . 

mer  playgrounds  and  all  applicants  for  summer  work  must  have 
taken  the  course  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  consists  of  twelve  two-hour  sessions.  In  general 
the  first  hour  of  each  session  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and 
theory,  and  the  second  hour  to  actual  practice  of  games  and 
other  activities.  The  practice  hours  will  not  always  correspond 
to  the  topic  of  the  lecture  since  the  first  two  lectures  are  upon 
general  topics  upon  which  no  practice  is  possible  at  a  class  hour. 
The  practice  time  following  these  lectures  will  be  used  for 
extra  training  in  games  and  folk  dancing. 

1.  The  purpose  of  playground  work — Measures   of   really  good 

work — Reports  and  statistics 

2.  Adapting  playground  activities  to  the  needs  of  those  attend- 

ing— How  to  know  the  neighborhood  around  the  play- 
ground— Making  the  playground  a  neighborhood  center — 
General  course  of  development  of  play  interests  by  ages 

3.  Theories   of  play — Bibliography  on   Play — Suggested   and   re- 

quired readings — Lists  of  Games — How  to  file  and  classify 
material    for   games    and    dances 

4.  Activities    for   children    under    seven — Kindergarten    activities 

adapted  to  playground  use — Construction  work  in  sand 
pile — Marching  games — Simple  ring  games — Rhythmic 
games — Finger   plays 

5.  Games  for  boys  and  girls  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age — 

not  highly  organized  games 

6.  Team  games   for  children   over  twelve   years   of   age — Boys' 

games — Girls'  games — Leagues  and  Tournaments — Intra- 
mural and  Inter-ground  contests 

7.  Folk    dancing — simple    dances    for    children    under    twelve — 

More  difficult  dances  for  older  children — Uses  of  Victrola 

8.  Group  contests  in  track  and  field  work  and  in  team-games — 

Athletic  badge  tests  to  develop  whole  groups  rather  than 
stars — Field  meets 

9.  Storytelling  on  the  playground — Practice  and  criticism  by  the 

training  class — Ten  good  stories — Bibliography  of  good 
story  books — Adaptation  of  stories  to  age — Using  the  stories 
for  simple  dramatic  play — suggested  authors 
lu.  Play  festivals  and  the  celebration  of  special  days — On  a  sin- 
gle playground — General  festival  of  several  grounds — Pro- 
grams— Working   plans 
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.  Manual  work,  making  of  playthings,  kites,  doll  houses,  doll 
clothes,  scrap  books,  puzzles,  dolls.  Difference  in  purpose 
from  the  exact  work  of  manual  training  and  sewing  in 
school 
Practical  conduct  and  administration  of  playgrounds — Day's 
orders — ^Care  of  supplies  and  equipment — First  Aid  on  the 
playground 


Physical  Fitness  Tests  from  Lebanon,  Ohio 

R,  P.  Williams  of  the  Civic  Trust,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has 
sed  the  following  tests  for  over  twenty  years: 

HIGH   SCHOOr,  T^ST 

1.  Put  up  50-lb  Dumbbell  One  Hand  5  Times  2.  Chin  the 
ar  10  times    3.  Dips  on  the  Bar  10  Times  4.  Running  High  Kick 

ft  6  in.     5.  Standing  Broad  Jump  8  ft.     6.  8-lb.  Shot  Put  35  ft. 

Rope  Climb  (20  ft.)  12  sec.  8.  Bar  Vault  5  ft.  9.  Potato 
Lace  21  3/5  sec.     10.  Shoot  25  Baskets  in   1   minute 

CHAMPIONSHIP   TEST 

1.  Put  up  75-lb.  Dumbbell  One  hand  2.  Chin  the  Bar  15 
Ames  3.  Dips  on  the  Bar  15  Times  4.  Running  High  Kick, 
ft.  5.  Standing  Broad  Jump,  8  ft.  6  in.  6.  12-lb.  Shot  Put  33 
t.  7.  Sit  up  25-lb.  Dumbbell  Back  of  Neck  15  Times  8.  Rope 
:iimb  (20  ft.)  in  9  sec.  9.  Bar  Vault  5  ft.  6  in.  10.  Potato 
^ace  21  sec. 

i.adie:s'  te:st 

1.  Standing  Broad  Jump,  6  ft.  2.  Travel  over  on  the  Travel- 
ng  Rings  3.  Running  High  Kick  6  ft.  4.  Shoot  25  Baskets  in 
[  min.  20  sec.  5.  Potato  Race  26  sec.  6.  Basket  Ball  Run  10 
;ec.  7.  8-lb.  Shot  Put  21  ft.  8.  Sit  up  15-lb.  Dumbbell  Back  of 
^eck  8  Times 

Tl^ST   FOR   BOYS   UNDER    15   YEARS 

1.  Put  up  25-lb.  Dumbbell  one  hand  10  Times     2.  Chin  the 
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bar  6  Times  3.  Running  High  Kick  6  ft.  3  in.  4.  Standing 
Broad  Jump  6  ft.  6  in.  5.  Rope  Climb  (20  ft.)  18  sec.  6.  Bar 
Vault  4  ft.  7.  Potato  Race  23  3/5  sec.  Shoot  10  Baskets  in  25 
sec. 

BUSINESS  men's  test 

1.  Standing  Broad  Jump  7  ft.  9  in.  2.  Put  up  50-lb.  Dumb- 
bell one  hand  6  Times  3.  Chin  the  Bar  4  Times  4.  12-lb.  Shot 
Put  30  ft.  5.  Sit  up  25-lb.  Dumbbell  10  Times  6.  Running 
High  Kick  6  ft.  6  in.  7.  Potato  Race  23  2/5  sec.  8.  Long 
Reach  5  ft.  9  in. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  AMERICAN  GIRL  AND  HER  COMMUNITY 

By   Margaret    Slatttery.     Published   by   The    Pilgrim    Press,    Boston,    Mass. 
Price,  $1.25 

Out  of  a  close  palpitating  knowledge  of  American  girlhood  in  many 
environments  Miss  Slattery  paints  the  need  and  points  the  road  to  a 
solution  for  the  good  of  the  American  girl  and  of  her  community. 
Rich  and  poor,  country  and  city,  educated  and  ignorant,  American 
girls  are  seeking  fuller,  more  vital  lives.  Much  of  selfishness  and 
pettiness  has  been  burned  out  in  the  great  war,  the  pronoun  /  has 
become   of  less   importance. 

"I  greet  the  new  American  girl  with  faith  and  hope.  I  know  that, 
made  up  of  all  the  daughters  of  all  the  people,  she  will  enrich  Amer- 
ica's soul,  enlarge  her  power  and  develo-p  increasingly  in  her  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  the  passion  for  justice  that  will  keep  her 
equal  to  the  task  of  a  true   Democracy. 

"And  the  community?  The  community  dare  not  fail  this  new  Amer- 
ican girl." 

RECREATION  FOR  TEACHERS 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D.     Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,   New 

York.      Price,    $1.60 

Studies  made  by  the  author  in  a  number  of  cities  show  how  great  is 
the  need  for  reorganization  of  the  use  of  leisure  time  by  teachers  as 
by  other  professional  workers.  Reading,  fancy  work,  the  theatre  and 
other  passive  forms  are  frequently  the  only  recreation  reported.  Most 
teachers  report  their  health  as  worse  than  when  they  began  to  teach ; 
59.3%  of  teachers  in  New  York  City  reporting  conditions  detrimental 
to  health  ihaVe  nervous  troubles.     Yet  the  value  of   outdoor   recreation   in 
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(iinteracting  difficulties  associated  with  teaching  is  little  recognized.  Dr. 
(Ill is  points  out  the  feasibility  of  walking  clubsj  picnics,  corn  roasts, 
.- totnobiling  and  many  other  delightful  recreations  even  with  the  time 
;  d  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher.  And  one  ideal  form  much 
ifflccted  is  playing  games  and  taking  outings  with  the  children.  ■ 

USE  YOUR  GOVERNMENT  ' 

Alissa   Franc.     Published   by   E.    P.    Dutton    &    Company,    New    Yofk. 

Price,  $2.00  net 

"An  attempt  to  show  how  many  and  varied  are  the  ways  in  which  the 
Dvernment  cooperates  with  and  serves  the  people  of  the  United  States" 
rhaps  finds  a  readier  and  more  intelligent  response  from  a  nation  that 
,8  cooperated  with  Hoover  and  supported  McAdoo  than  it  might  have  had 
ante-bellum  days.  The  service  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is  pretty 
ill  known  but  the  business  man,  the  immigrant,  the  negro,  the  woman  in 
e  home  may  also  get  advice  and  assistance. 

A  Division  for  "Community  Organization"  was  established  under  the 
ureau  of  Education  in  January,  1916,  to  furnish  expert  assistance  in 
sveloping  the  use  of  public  schoolhouses  as  community  centers.  Its  work 
icludes  the  promotion  of  general  interest,  the  recommendatiSh  of  neces- 
iry  legislation  and  direct  aid  in  establishing  demonstration  centers  in  the 
istrict   of    Columbia. 

A  National  Motion  Picture  Film  Exchange,  collects  the  films  avail- 
le  in  the  various  departments  and  furnishes  them  for  free  use  in  com- 
lunity  centers. 


When  you  want 
the  best 
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specify 


Used  year  after  year  In  the 
majority  of  the  country's 
playgrounds 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOG 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 


Please  mention  Thb  Playground  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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WHICH  WILL    IT  BE  IN  A 
FEW  YEARS? 

ARE  YOU  PLANNING  A  PLAYGROUND  for  a 
single  season  or  is  permanency  your  object?  This  feature  is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  in  making  price 
comparisons.  The  lowest  price  must  offer  equal  service  to 
be  economical. 

MEDART  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS  satisfies 
both  user  and  owner.  Its  durable  and  rust  resistant  qualities 
make  it  stand  as  a  permanent  asset,  ready  for  use  at  all  times^ 
It  is  built  to  withstand  the  abuses  to  which  apparatus  is 
subjected  in  the  average  public  playgrounds  and  to  afford 
that  safety  which  the  municipality  must  guarantee  to  its 
children  Measured  from  a  standpoint  of  years  of  satisfactory 
service,  it  has  proved  less  expensive  than  lower  priced  equip- 
ment in  actual  recorded  experience. 

V^'RITE  FOR  CATALOG  "W".  It  explains  all  of  our 
special  construction  details.  It  is  also  a  recognized  guide  on 
correct  equipment  for  the  playgrounds. 

FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers    of 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS,     GYMNASIUM    APPARATUS, 
STEEL  LOCKERS 

Potomac  85  DeKalb  Streets,      ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THIS  BIG 
MED ART 
CATALOG 

will  be  sent  to  you 
without  charge  if 
you  will  place  it 
in  your  library  or 
permanent    file. 


GYMNASIUM  APPARATUS 

and  Gymnasium  Planning 

PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

and  Equipment  Problems 

In  this  new  catalog  we  have  consolidated  Gymnasium  Apparatus  and 
Playground  Apparatus  as  these  lines  are  closely  allied  and  almost  every- 
one interested  in  Playground  Equipment  is  also  interested  to  some  extent 
in  Gymnasium  Apparatus,  and  many  pieces  of  apparatus  ordinarily  class- 
ified as  Gjannasium  Equipment  are  very  commonly  used  in  the  play- 
grounds. 

This  book  is  profusely  illustrated — contains  128  pages,  size  9  3-4  x  12 
inches,  and  weighs  2  pounds.  It  embodies  complete  plans  and  sugges- 
tions covering  playgroimd  and  gymnasium  equipment  problems  and  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  in  the  hands  of  every  Playground  and  G)nnna- 
sium  Director. 

Medart  products  have  earned  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  special  field 
through  our  nearly  half-century  of  maintained  quality  and  excellence.  This 
high  standard,  to  which  all  Medart  products  are  required  to  conform, 
merits  the  superior  presentation  given  them  in  this  big  new  catalog. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG  L.  Write  us  on  your  letterhead  and  advise 
whether  you  a^e  particularly  interested  in  playground  or  gymnasium 
apparatus. 


FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Streets  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Joseph  Lee  Receiving  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  Especially  Meritorious 
and  Conspicuous  Service  as  President  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
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Pioneering  in  Cuba. — Mr. 
Clarence  H.  MacDonald,  who 
has  had  considerable  exper- 
ience in  playground  work  in 
the  United  States,  has  recently 
g-one  to  Cuba  as  director  of 
physical  education  of  the  Ha- 
vana Y.  M.  C.A.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  writes  that  he  sees  an 
opportunity  for  some  real  pio- 
neer playground  work  and  that 
he  hopes  very  soon  to  interest 
the  people  of  Havana  in  play- 
grounds. Mr.  MacDonald 
plans  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Cuban  boys  in  an  effort  to  see 
how  they  compare  physically 
with  the  boys  in  the  States. 

From  India. — "I  do  appreci- 
ate your  sending  The  Play- 
ground. I  lent  a  copy  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Municipal 
Committee.  He  is  much  in- 
terested in  the  whole  scheme 
of  play  for  schools  and  com- 
munity centers." 

Physical  Efficiency  among 
Honolulu  Boys.— That  Ameri- 
can boys  will  have  to  bestir 
themselves  if  they  are  to  get 
ahead  of  their  Honolulu  com- 
petitors is  shown  by  the  report 
which   has   reached   the   Play- 


ground and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  regarding 
the  badge  test  contests  held  at 
one  of  the  Honolulu  play- 
grounds. 

Sixty-seven  boys  from  8  to 
18  years  of  age  took  the  tests 
worked  out  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  which  thousands  of 
boys  throughout  the  United 
States  have  taken  during  the 
past  few  years.  Of  these  67 
boys,  everyone  passed  the  first 
test  of  chinning  four  times; 
59  passed  the  second  test  of 
standing  broad  jump,  mini- 
mum 5  feet  9  inches,  and  34 
passed  the  final  test  of  a  60 
yard  dash  at  a  minimum  time 
of  8  3-5  seconds.  Three  boys 
made  the  50  yard  dash  in  7 
seconds. 

The  tests  will  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  those 
who  failed  to  try  again.  Ar- 
rangements have  already  been 
made  for  holding  tests  for 
girls. 

Allegorical  Dramas   Staged- 

— The  Cooperative  Players  of 

New    York,    assisted    by    the 

Film  Players'  Club  o£  Brook- 
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lyn  presented  for  two  weeks 
in  the  Armory  of  the  United 
States  Junior  Naval  Reserve 
two  allegorical  dramas  by 
Julius  Hopp,  The  World  Un- 
chained and  The  World  Set 
Pree. 

Singing  Adds  Much  to  Cin- 
cinnati's   Welcome    Home. — 

When  troop  trains  bringing 
their  own  boys  home  were  de- 
layed half  the  night,  Cincinnati 
folks  with  Will  B.  Reeves  of 
War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice as  leader,  whiled  away  the 
time  with  war  songs  so  the 
lads  at  last  found  their  friends 
fresh  ^nd  cheerful.  During  the 
parade  of  Cincinnati's  own. 
groups  of  singers  along  the 
line  of  march  enlivened  the 
waiting  crowds  and  saluted 
the  passing  soldiers. 

A  Community  Sing  in  Con- 
gress.— "And  how  they  did 
sing!  Pretty  nearly  as  wel' 
as  a  good  crowd  of  enthusias- 
tic dough-boys,  gobs  or  leather 
necks.  Could  anything  better 
be  said  for  them?" 

The  song  leader  of  the  Wai 
Department  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  sta- 
tioned at  Washington,  thus 
enthusiastically  refers  to  the 
singing  of  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  their  adjournment 
on  March  4th. 

Starting:  with  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  for  an  hour 
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and  a  half  members  of  the 
1918  Congress  who  have  car- 
ried so  heavy  a  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  more  spectators  who 
packed  the  galleries,  sang 
Pack  Up  Your  Troubles;  Old 
Polks  at  Home;  Dixie;  Keep  the 
Home  Pires  Burning;  Long, 
Long  Trail;  Hail,  Hail,  the 
Gang's  All  Here;  The  Marseil- 
laise; The  Wearing  of  The 
Green;  and  many  other  favorites. 

Many  impromptu  features 
were  introduced  as  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  caught  the  gath- 
ering. There  was  a  solo  by  a 
southern  colonel  and  a  quartet 
Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot, 
sung  by  four  members  of  the 
House.  The  Wearing  of  The 
Green  brought  forth  two  dought}' 
Irish  soloists  from  among  the 
representatives.  Keep  Tthe 
Home  Pires  Burning  was  used  a 
second  and  still  a  third  time  for 
a  song  contest  between  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats 
with  Meyer  London,  the  one 
socialist  member  of  the  House, 
acting  as  judge,  assisted  by  the 
galleries  serving  as  advisers. 

In  a  far  corner  a  beautiful 
voice  was  discovered,  the  pos- 
sessor of  which  was  induced 
to  sing  as  solos  Old  Kentucky 
Home  and  Annie  Laurie. 

At  the  close  the  spirit  of 
seriousness  prevailed  and  Auld 
Lang  Syne;  Nearer,  My  God 
To^  Thee;    The    ^ar   Spmigl^ 
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Banner  and  at  the  request  of 
Representative  Cannon,  God  Be 
with  You  till  We  Meet  Again, 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  first 
community  singing  in  the  history 
of  Congress. 

The  Community  House  for 
the  American  L  e  g  i  o  n. — I  n 
cities  of  the  first  class  the 
American  Legion,  which  Lieut. 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Lt.  Colonel  Bennet  Clarke  and 
many  others  representing  all 
classes  and  political  faiths  are 
organizing,  will  doubtless  re- 
quire special  clubhouses. 

But  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  the  community  house 
should  specifically  provide 
meeting-places  as  well  as  offices 
for  this  organization.  The 
American  Legion  is  pledged  to 
be  non-partisan  in  character. 
As  such,  "an  association  which 
will  keep  alive  the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  which  these  veterans 
fought,"  it  should  be  closely 
bound  up  with  the  community 
and  make  its  home  in  the  com- 
munity house.  This  incorpora- 
tion in  the  common  life  may 
help  to  keep  it  from  being  a 
class  organization,  separated 
from  other  social  groups.  We 
look  upon  our  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  as  an  important 
community  asset  and  upon 
such  an  organization  as  the 
American  Legion  as  a  potential 


source  of  virile  social  virtues. 

Make  It  like  Home.-^Word 
comes  from  Port  Townsend, 
Washington :  "W.  C.  C.  S.  at 
Port  Townsend  has  a  splendid 
layout  to  surround  the  soldier 
with  comforts  like  home.  This 
organization  is  extremely  popu- 
lar with  the  Coast  Defense 
Commander  who  urges  that  it 
be  continued  as  long  as  any 
men  are  stationed  at  either  of 
the  forts.  From  all  accounts, 
the  W.  C.  C.  S.  at  Port  Town- 
send  has  done  more  toward 
individual  service  and  service 
in  small  groups  than  any  other 
organization  there." 

The  Ever-Growing  Garden 
Idea. — From  Springfield,  Mass- 
achusetts, comes  the  informa- 
tion that  every  square  foot  of 
the  52  acres  of  park  land  cul- 
tivated last  season  will  be  used 
again  this  year.  Early  in 
April  more  than  half  of  the 
420  gardeners  of  last  year  had 
re-applied  for  their  old  plots. 

About  250  factory  gardens 
are  to  be  laid  out  this  year  by 
the  Boston  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Departments  which  will 
allot  space  to  the  School  De- 
partment. Approximately  26 
acres  have  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose. 

An  Experiment  in  Industrial 
Recreation. — The  Carnegie 
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Steel  Company  at  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  has  for  six  years 
conducted  a  playground,  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  of  all 
kinds.  The  corporation  has 
now  gone  a  step  further  and 
provided  an  auditorium  with  a 
stage  which  is  helping  greatly 
in  making  possible  communit} 
work.  The  auditorium  is  used 
for  public  meetings,  for  pic- 
ture shows  which  are  held 
every  afternoon  and  evening 
during  the  entire  playground 
season  and  for  a  practice  place 
for  the  Carnegie  Drum  Corps. 
There  are  three  small  rooms 
in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
which  are  used  as  the  office 
of  the  safety  officer  or  gate- 
man,  as  a  rest  room  for  the 
playground  and  other  workers, 
and  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
night  school  which  is  held  for 
the  employed  men  or  boys. 

A  recreation  director  has 
been  appointed  and  under  his 
direction  tennis  courts  are  be- 
ing made  and  a  baseball  team 
organized  for  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  mill.  Future 
plans  involve  the  equipping  of 
the  auditorium  for  basketball, 
a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  club, 
and  social  evenings  for  the 
older  Italian  girls  and  boys 
who  have  outgrown  the  play- 
ground. 

Special  Swimming  Pool  for 
Tuberculous. — The  department 
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of  Physical  Training  and  Rec- 
reation of  Eveleth,  Minnesota 
will  add  to  its  summer  pro- 
gram of  five  playgrounds  and 
two  swimming  pools,  an  open 
air  school  for  tubercular  chil- 
dren at  one  of  the  lakes  near 
town. 

A  Much  Used  Swimming 
Pool. — Los  Angeles  has  a 
swimming  plant  used  by  al- 
most one  thousand  people 
daily,  for  the  construction  of 
which  a  park  commissioner 
was  responsible,  but  which  is 
operated  and  supervised  by  the 
Playground  Department. 

There  are  two  pools  of  con- 
crete and  cement  construction, 
both  of  which  are  40  ft.  wide 
by  125  ft.  long,  varying  from 
2  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  depth.  The 
building  which  surrounds  the 
pools  provides  for  executive 
quarters,  toilets,  showers,  hair- 
drying  rooms  and  locker  and 
dressing  rooms  both  for  men 
and  women.  The  approximate 
cost  of  the  two  plunges  and 
the  building  complete  was 
$15,000,  the  Park  Department 
doing  the  construction  work 
with  its  own  working  crew. 

The  plant  is  located  in  Ex- 
position Park  where  there  is  a 
43  acre  athletic  field,  a  2  acre 
children's  playground  and  ap- 
proximately 75  acres  of  park- 
ing space  on  which  there  are 
located    a   county   museum,    a 
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state  exposition  and  an  arm- 
ory. It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  later  be  built  in  this  park 
a  stadium  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  25  or  30,000. 

Transformation  of  the  River 
Front. — The  city  of  Albany 
took  over  an  old  pier  on  which 
a  dozen  or  more  unsightly  and 
dilapidated  old  ware  houses 
were  situated.  These  were 
razed.  The  broken  down  bulk- 
heads were  replaced  by  con- 
crete dock  halls  with  landings 
at  several  places  for  various 
kinds  of  pleasure  and  motor 
boats.  On  the  pier,  which  is 
900  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide, 
were  erected  two  shelters,  one 
band  stand,  and  one  public 
comfort  station  of  architectural 
merit.  The  city  leased  ground 
on  the  pier  to  the  Albany 
Yacht  Club,  which  erected  a 
splendid  club  house,  harmon- 
izing with  the  buildings  put 
up  by  the  city.  The  surface 
of  the  pier  was  paved  with 
concrete  with  geometrical  fig- 
ures of  red  promenade  tiles. 
Openings  were  left  and  trees 
planted  to  add  to  the  general 
appearance  and  to  provide 
shelter. 

The  use  of  the  pier  is  great- 
est during  the  warm  months 
when  the  park  benches  are 
used  to  capacity.  The  recrea- 
tion pier,  besides  being  a 
popular  addition   to   the   park 


system,  is  so  situated  that  it 
is  in  plain  sight  of  all  people 
coming  to  Albany  by  train  or 
boat,  giving  visitors  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  first  impression 
of  the  city. 

A  New  Year-Roimd  Recrea- 
tion System. — Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
has  completed  its  arrange- 
ment for  a  year-round  recrea- 
tion system  to  be  financed  dur- 
ing the  present  year  by  the 
Patriotic  Service  League,  but 
which,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
will  be  provided  for  in  the 
budget  of  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  D.  S.  Ivcland,  who  has  had 
several  years  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  physical  education 
and  a  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work^ 
er,  has  been  selected  as  super- 
intendent of  recreation. 

Playgrounds  in  Louisville, 
Ky. — The  report  of  the  super- 
visor of  recreation  at  Louis- 
ville shows  that  during  the 
season  of  1918,  22  playgrounds, 
19  for  white  and  3  for  colored 
children  were  operated,  and  in 
addition  3  playfields  were  in 
operation  from  June  17th  until 
August  31st.  The  total  cost 
of  conducting  the  22  play- 
grounds was  $7,707.36  or  $3.51 
per  playground  for  each  oper- 
ating day  of  eight  hours.  Of 
this  amount  $6,343.07  was 
spent  for  salaries,  $1,364.29  for 
supplies. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  playground  work  in 
Louisville,  some  of  the  play- 
grounds were  in  operation  for 
twelve  hours  each  day,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  extra 
hour  of  daylight  which  made 
it  possible  to  extend  the  time 
without  additional  cost  of 
lighting. 

Milwaukee    Says   "More." — 

Social  Centers,  Playgrounds, 
Evening  Schools,  and  Vaca- 
tion Schools  are  financed  by  a 
special  mill  tax  in  Milwaukee. 
The  School  Board  Extension 
Department  in  charge  of  these 
activities  was  created  by  vote 
of  the  people  in  April,  1912, 
and  given  for  its  fund  a  special 
tax  not  to  exceeed  .2  mill. 

This  limitation  of  the  fund 
to  .2  mill  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble during  the  past  few  years 
to  satisfy  Milwaukee's  demand 
for  more  open  schoolhouses. 

Realizing  the  imperative 
need  of  larger  funds,  Milwau- 
kee on  April  1,  1919,  again 
through  popular  vote,  decided 
to  increase  the  Extension  fund 
tax  from  .2  to  .4  mill. 

The  vote  polled  was  a  most 
splendid  endorsement  of  ac- 
tivities for  which  the  Public 
School  Extension  Department 
stands. 

Of  the  six  questions  and 
bond  issues  up  for  decision  at 
the  election,  the  one  regarding 


the  Extension  fund  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes 
and  also  the  largest  majority. 

This  doubling  of  the  tax  will 
allow  Milwaukee  $230,000  in 
1920  to  be  used  for  Social 
Centers,  Playgrounds,  Evening 
Schools,  Vacation  Schools,  and 
Street  Trades  Supervision. 

Should  the  School  Board 
take  advantage  of  this  limit 
of  the  tax  for  the  coming  year, 
the  fund  would  be  apportioned 
about  as  follows: 
Social    Centers  $100,000 

Playgrounds  50,000 

Evening  Schools  25,000 

Summer  Schools  38,000 

Office  12,000 

Contingent  5,000 


$230,000 


Improvements  in  East  Or- 
ange.— A  new  playground,  ap- 
proximately 530  ft.  X  350  ft,  ad- 
jacent to  one  of  the  public 
schools,  has  just  been  pur- 
chased by  the  City  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  at  a  cost 
of  $28,000.  The  Board  of  Rec- 
reation Commissioners  will 
perfect  plans  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  field,  ex- 
pending about  $15,000  on  the 
work. 

Mr.  Alden  Freeman,  one  of 
the  public  spirited  citizens  of 
the  community  is  improving 
Elmwood  Park  Playground  of 
nine   acres   as   a   memorial   to 
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lis  father,  Joel  Francis  Free- 
nan.  Mr.  Freeman  has  let  a 
:ontract  for  $100,000  and  his 
)lans,  if  carried  out  in  full,  will 
nvolve  an  expenditure  of  an 
iclditional  $50,000.  One  of  the 
catures  of  the  improved  play- 
ground will  be  a  depressed 
Dval  playfield  about  450  ft.  x 
275  ft.  which  can  be  used  as  a 
skating  rink  in  winter. 

Activity  in  Lexington. — The 
Civic  League  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  has  maintained  play- 
grounds in  Lexington  for  six- 
teen years  or  more  and  has 
raised  approximately  $45,000 
which  was  added  to  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  School  Board 
for  a  public  school  in  the  poor 
district  of  the  town  with  all 
facilities  for  manual  training 
and  for  the  social  use  of  the 
building.  Since  its  comple- 
jtion,  the  Civic  League  has 
maintained  an  interesting 
schedule  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  build- 
ing. 

Increase  in  Memphis. — The 

city  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
appropriated  $12,000  for  play- 
grounds. This  is  double  the 
amount  heretofore  allowed. 

Denver's  Motor  City. — A 
large  tree-covered  but  other- 
wise unimproved  park  has  been 
turned     into     an     automobile 


camp  in  Denver.  The  park  is 
fenced  off  by  a  heavy  cable  on 
cement  posts.  There  are  a 
dance  floor,  tennis  courts,  play- 
ground apparatus  and  a  great 
open  pavilion  where  one  can 
cook  on  electric  stoves,  elec- 
tricity supplied  through  a  slot 
machine.  The  big  lake  affords 
opportunity  for  fishing,  boating 
and  swimming.  A  road  map 
of  Denver  and  vicinity  more 
than  ten  feet  high,  has  been 
erected.  In  1918,  10,901  visit- 
ors in  2,894  cars  used  the 
camp  facilities.  The  streets  are 
cleaned  and  sprinkled  daily. 
Mail  is  deUvered.  There  are 
236  camping  lots  20  x  30  feet. 

New  York  Play  Schools. — 

The  Federation  for  Child 
Study  established  a  Play 
School  at  Hudson  Guild  in 
1917.  So  successful  was  this 
school  and  so  conclusively  did 
it  show  the  great  need  for  such 
work  that  in  1918  through  the 
cooperation  of  various  agencies, 
eight  schools  were  conducted. 
Handicraft,  singing,  dancing, 
dramatics,  storytelling  and  ex- 
cursions filled  the  happy  days. 
A  luncheon  was  served  at  noon, 
milk  and  crackers  in  the  after- 
noon. Immediately  after  lunch 
was  a  rest  hour,  with  sleep 
for  the  little  ones  and  quiet 
games  or  reading  for  those 
older.  There  were  baths,  first 
aid,      physical      examinations, 
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conferences  with  mothers.  The 
Federation  feels  that  its  dis- 
tinctive contribution  was  in 
thus  endeavoring  to  provide 
for  the  whole  child  and  for  the 
whole  day. 

Island  Gift  to  Boy  Scouts. — 

Edward  Bok  has  bought  and 
presented  to  the  Boy  Scout 
Council  of  Philadelphia  Treas- 
ure Island,  which  has  been 
used  by  the  Scouts  for  the  past 
six  years  as  a  camping  ground. 
The  island  is  in  the  Delaware 
River  and  consists  of  over 
fifty  acres  of  wooded  and  mea- 
dow land  of  high  elevation. 

Parks  and  Recreation. — The 

official  quarterly  publication 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents,  is  de- 
voting considerable  thought  to 
the  needs  of  public  recreation 
and  is  doing  a  valuable  piece 
of  work  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  park  superintend- 
ents who  occupy  so  strategic 
a  position  in  regard  to  the 
cities*  recreational  resources 
the  possibility  of  service 
through  park  resources. 

Carrying  Recreation  from 
the  City  to  the  Country. — 
From  the  Detroit  Recreation 
Commission  comes  the  story 
of  a  little  girl,  Helen  by  name, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  play- 
ground   clubs,    who    recently 


moved  to  a  rural  district  in 
Michigan. 

In  writing  to  her  former 
club  leader  she  states  that  she 
is  conducting  her  own  club 
which  she  calls  the  "Lilac 
Club"  because  it  is  held  under 
a  large  lilac  bush. 

The  Wednesday  Afternoon 
Club  to  which  Helen  belonged 
has  voted  to  appoint  a  girl  to 
write  her  each  week  about 
what  the  club  is  doing.  In 
this  way  she  will  be  kept  in 
touch  with  her  old  club  and 
made  to  feel  she  is  still  one 
of  the  group,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  will  receive  sugges- 
tions which  will  help  her  in 
her  Lilac  Club. 

How  Much  Space  for  Play? 

— The  committee  on  standard- 
ization of  Schoolhouse  Plan- 
ning and  Construction  of  the 
National  Education  Associa- 
tion is  interested  in  securing 
all  possible  information  regard- 
ing the  proportionate  amount 
of  space  allowed  for  play 
around  school  buildings  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  space 
allowed  the  buildings  them- 
selves. 

Th^  Playground  would  be 
very  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  recreation  and  school 
officials  which  would  be  help- 
ful to  Mr.  F.  J.  Cooper,  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  What 
is  the  actual  amount  of  space 
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allowed  in  your  city  for  school  Due. — Mr.  Frank  P.  Goodwin 
building  and  for  play  space  states  that  two  of  the  para- 
around  the  building?  What  in  graphs  published  in  the  April 
your  judgment  should  be  the  Playground,  beginning  "The 
amount  of  play  space  in  pro-  number  of  these,  etc."  .  .  . 
portion  to  the  space  occupied  and  ending  "Hold  such  meet- 
by  the  building?  ings  on  nights  when  the  great- 
Suggestions  should  be  sent  est  number  of  workers  are 
to  the  editor  of  The  Play-  present"  were  taken  by  him  di- 
CROUND.  rectly  from  Mr.  Berg's  reports. 

He  requests  that  we  give  Mr. 

Credit  to  Whom  Credit  Is  Berg  credit  for  this. 


The  Community,  Home  of  Lost  Talents* 

Joseph    htt,    President    of    Community    Service    (Incorporated) 

When  Theseus  came  as  a  youth  to  Athens,  one  of  the  dangers 
he  encountered  on  the  road  was  from  Procrustes,  whose  per- 
sonal peculiarity  it  was  to  put  travellers  into  a  bed  he  had  in  his 
castle,  and,  if  the  traveller  was  too  long  for  the  bed,  to  cut  him 
I  off  to  fit  it — if  he  was  too  short,  to  stretch  him  out.  It  was  the 
I  first  suggestion  the  future  King  of  Athens  had  of  what  the  city 
meant  to  human  life.  The  story  says  that  Theseus  killed  Pro- 
crustes, but  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  stayed  dead  and  that  no  city  is 
yet  free  of  him. 

The  great  fight  of  the  time  is  not  that  between  labor  and 
capital  but  a  deeper  conflict  which  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
under  any  industrial  system  whatever,  whether  of  capitalism, 
socialism,  or  anarchy, — the  fight,  namely,  between  producer  and 
consumer,  or  between  man  and  the  machine. 

Thus  far  we  have  to  say  that  the  machine  has  won.  Man 
lives  not  as  he  chooses,  not  as  nature  intended  him  to  live,  but 
as  machinery  decrees.  The  machine  today  stands  for  the  victory 
of  material  results,  of  securing  the  outward  means  of  living, 
over  life  itself.  We  have  won  the  whole  world — or  at  least 
more  than  primitive  man  suspected  there  was  of  it  to  be  won — 
and  in  the  process  we  have  lost  ourselves. 


♦Address  delivered  before  National  Conference  on  Social  Work,  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  June  1-8,   1919 
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Man  is  by  nature  an  outdoor  animal,  a  hunter,  a  fighter  and 
a  fisherman.  The  machine  has  locked  him  up  in  factories  and 
tenement  houses  where  he  sickens  and  dies  not  from  physical 
disease  alone  but  also  from  homesickness. 

In  ancient  times  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  industrialism — 
though  not  then  aggravated  by  machinery — was,  for  the  upper 
classes,  found  in  slavery.  The  rulers  reserved  to  themselves  the 
ancient  and  instinctive  pursuits  of  war,  of  hunting  and  of  gov- 
ernment. Industrial  work  was  relegated  to  the  slaves.  Out  of 
this  form  of  civilization,  with  all  its  evils,  came  wonderful  dis- 
coveries in  art,  in  music  and  in  science ;  and  life,  for  the  ruling 
class,  reached  a  higher  level  than  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  advance  of  the  industrial  arts. 

Our  problem  ever  since  has  been  to  conserve  these  benefits 
and  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  the  institution  that  first  made 
them  possible.  The  problem  has  not  yet  been  solved.  Slavery  has 
not  been  abolished.  It  has  rather  been  dispersed,  shared  among 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  population,  mitigated  but  not  sub- 
dued. 

The  great  evil  of  our  industrial  civilization  is  defeated 
instinct.  The  restoring  of  expressive  life  is  the  one  great  prob- 
lem of  the  day.  It  is  balked  expression,  not  physcial  need,  that  is 
at  the  root  of  all  the  social  disturbance  of  the  present  time, 
and  such  disturbance  is  the  most  hopeful  symptom  in  the  situ- 
ation. It  is  the  pain  that  nature  sends  as  discipline  to  all  dis- 
orders of  the  social  body. 

The  uneasiness  is  not  peculiar  to  the  so-called  working 
classes,  although  they  are  by  far  the  greatest  sufferers.  We  none 
if  us  can  find  within  the  boundaries  of  a  civilized  calling  a 
full  expression  of  our  higher  powers.  Even  in  entering  a 
profession  we  must  bid  goodbye  to  the  goddess  at  the  door. 

In  every  one  of  us  there  are  divine  voices  unanswered,  au- 
thoritative mandates  unfulfilled.  We  have  refused  adventure, 
renounced  the  path  we  might  have  followed,  heard  one  door 
after  another  shutting  behind  us  and  the  fading  of  some  accent 
that  had  the  power  to  reach  our  soul. 

The  loss  is  not  of  pleasure.  The  ways  of  true  expression 
are  austere.  Our  life  has  probably  been  the  softer  for  the  stifling 
of  the  artistic  instincts.  It  is  the  spirit  that  has  suffered — and  the 
soul.  It  is  as  men  and  women  that  we  fail.  We  are  not  as  real  or 
as  interesting  as  we  promised ;  there  is  not  as  much  of  us  as  there 
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should  have  been.  Our  loss  of  utterance  has  dwarfed  our  growth 
and  made  us  less  acceptable  to  God  and  man. 

If  it  is  so  with  the  fortunately  placed — with  the  lucky 
minority  who  have  found  employment  in  the  tasks  not  yet  subdued 
to  the  machine — what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  great  majority  ? 
What  outlet  is  there  for  the  life  dedicated  to  the  tending  of  some 
fool-proof  machine?  A  fool's  life  indeed,  aimed  to  the  inevitable 
fate  of  fools — its  own  destruction. 

A  partial  remedy  will  some  day  be  found  within  industry  it- 
self. We  cannot  forsee,  nor  can  I  imagine,  the  coming  of  a  day 
when  industry  will  be  generally  Ruskinized,  made  expressive  of 
the  creative  instinct.  Something,  however,  will  be  done  by  co- 
operation. That  now  is  certain, — that  industry  shall  no  longer  be 
carried  on  as  a  private  matter,  but  shall  be  made  the  business  and 
the  expression  of  all  the  people  and  especially  of  those  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  each  established  unit  of  production.  Something 
will  be  recovered  in  expression  through  the  team  sense.  There 
will  be  escape  from  thraldom,  and  the  sense  of  personality  en- 
larged. 

But  as  concerns  expression  of  the  creative  and  artistic  in- 
stincts, the  escape  must  for  as  long  as  we  can  foresee  be  found 
outside  the  job  if  the  worker  is,  in  any  true  sense,  to  live.  The 
issue  is  literally  that  of  life  and  death. 

It  is  here  that  the  function  of  the  community  comes  in.  It  is 
its  business  to  find  the  way  of  the  lost  talents,  the  path  we  might 
have  followed  but  refused,  the  expression  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  machine  has  thus  far  denied  to  us.  Full  expression  it  cannot 
provide.  There  is  no  complete  solution  of  the  tragedy,  but  some 
alleviation  may  be  reached. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  community,  through  the  school,  to 
educate  children  not  merely  to  become  the  fool  complement  of 
the  fool-proof  machine  but  to  be  capable  of  leading  in  some  re- 
spects a  human  life,  to  teach  them  the  humanities — the  methods 
of  expression  and  appreciation,  in  song  and  art  and  literature,  ia 
drama  and  in  games,  of  the  sporting  and  creative  instincts. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  community  to  find  a  way  for  these 
talents  in  grown-up  life,  to  open  up  and  guard  the  avenues  of 
expression,  to  clear  a  space  for  the  expanding  powers.  It  must 
provide  the  theatres,  schools,  libraries,  playgrounds,  art  museums,, 
social  centers  and  other  appliances  that  the  spirit  needs. 

The  community  must  also  find  the  training  and  the  occasions 
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for  the  worthy  expression  of  its  own  personality  and  life.  For 
of  all  the  lost  talents,  that  of  belonging,  of  being  a  true  member 
of  the  community,  is  the  greatest  and  for  many  in  our  large  cities 
the  least  expressed.  To  be  a  true  neighbor,  citizen,  patriot, — to 
take  on  the  state  so  that  what  it  does  you  do,  to  have  the  state 
within  you  so  that  all  that  wounds  the  public  life  hurts  you — is 
to  recover  the  top  root  of  existence,  to  lay  hold  of  the  most  vital 
of  all  the  strands  of  life. 

It  is  life  that  we  are  seeking:  what  shall  be  the  spirit  of  our 
search  ? 

It  must  be  carried  on  in  humble  submission  to  the  laws  of 
art.  Amateur — the  lover — is  a  good  name  to  deserve.  A  little 
service,  if  sincere,  may  achieve  communion.  The  birds  are  ama- 
teurs and  they  are  still  our  teachers.  Man  plays  on  many  strings 
and  cannot  be  ian  expert  on  them  all. 

And  our  search  must  be  heartily  pursued.  We  cannot  be 
great  artists  in  our  avocations,  but  in  what  strength  we  can  give 
to  them  we  must  do  our  best:  the  gods  have  never  blessed  half- 
hearted service.  We  must  make  of  every  town  an  Oberammergau. 
We  must  serve  music  and  art  and  literature  and  science  in  the 
religious  spirit  if  we  would  have  them  dwell  with  us.  The  com- 
munity will  never  be  the  home  of  the  lost  talents  until  it  learns 
to  serve  the  banished  gods. 

We  must  reveal  the  lost  talents  not  only  of  the  talented  but  of 
all  the  rest.  We  must  have  community  singing,  pageantry, 
dramatics, — mass  expression  for  those  too  shy  to  star.  We  must 
have  beginners'  classes  where  each  singer,  actor,  ball  or  tennis 
player  will  find  others  as  helpless  as  himself.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success.  To  be  always  a  duffer  is  depressing:  occasional  vic- 
tory is  a  necessary  tonic  for  us  all.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
the  most  helpless  has  in  him  once  he  has  tasted  blood. 

And  many  of  the  inept  should  be  stars — differing  indeed  from 
other  stars  in  glory — ^but  not  without  a  special  radiance. 

Certain  practical  suggestions  are  important.  We  must  re- 
veal the  lost  talents  not  only  of  the  talented  but  of  the  mass. 

It  is  those  who  do  not  want  to  sing  that  want  to  most.  If  you 
can  once  get  them  up  on  the  table  to  do  their  little  song,  they  will 
be  the  better  for  it  ever  after,  and  the  more  scared  they  are  the 
more  benefit  will  they  derive.  It  is  doing  what  you  can't  do  that 
emancipates.  Moreover  it  may  be  that  you  can.  The  glib  are  not 
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always  the  most  eloquent.  Genius  is  often  chokebored  and  in 
danger  of  exploding  on  first  discharge. 

Besides,  we  all  need  great  occasions,  times  when  we  are 
carried  beyond  ourselves.  The  need  of  orgies  is  fundamental  in 
human  nature.  "Farmer  Giles  in  a  moment  of  conviction  empties 
his  rum  barrel  into  the  brook.  Next  morning  when  he  awakes 
cold  and  uninspired,  what  substitute  have  you  to  offer  him?"  The 
substitute  for  the  saloon  must  be  not  merely  a  place  but  an  ex- 
perience, the  experience  of  getting  beyond  yourself,  of  doing  what 
you  could  not  do,  expending  the  power  that  was  never  there, 
achieving  a  new  dimension  of  the  soul.  We  must  call  into  action 
the  adenoid  gland,  exploit  the  whole  power  of  the  organism, 
straighten  out  the  last  kink  of  personality  and  be  for  once  our- 
selves. 

Orgies  are  dangerous,  of  course.  So  is  life.  But  it  is  well  to 
live  wholly  if  it  is  only  once  than  never  to  have  touched  your 
maximum.  The  danger,  where  the  lines  are  laid  out  beforehand, 
is  not  really  great.  Boys  that  outdo  themselves  in  football  are  sel- 
dom the  ones  that  get  hurt,  and  full  expression  according  to  the 
laws  of  art  is  not  demoralization  but  the  attaining  of  a  higher  round. 
The  thing  is  to  give  yourself  wholly  to  the  spirit  but  to  look  out  at 
the  start  what  spirit  it  is  to  which  you  give  yourself.  I  have 
sometimes  imagined  that  the  significance  of  baptism  was  full  sur- 
render to  the  greater  power:  the  river  knows  the  way. 

We  are  always  saying  community  expression  must  come  up 
from  the  people,  not  be  imposed  from  above.  If  so,  why  don't 
we  leave  the  people  alone  and  let  it  come  ?  Well,  there  was  once 
a  boy  trying  to  sell  peanuts  on  a  train,  and  nobody  would  buy. 
Then  he  went  through  and  gave  every  man  a  peanut.  After  that 
he  sold  all  the  bags  he  had.  Of  course  the  peanut  must  be  a 
good  one. 

But  the  i>eople  must  be  in  it  from  the  first.  It  is  the  function 
makes  the  organ  but  the  organ  must  be  there  to  be  informed.  It 
is  the  old  case  of  hen  and  egg.  Service  to  a  community  must  be- 
gin with  a  representative  committee  of  the  town,  composed  of 
people  representing  not  organization  (for  then  it  would  be  merely 
a  diplomatic  meeting)  but  the  city  as  a  whole.  And  the  committee 
must  grow  with  its  function  and  throw  out  sub-committees  as  the 
work  develops.  The  outside  leader  must  start  training  classes  and 
develop  not  only  committees  but  volunteers,  helping  each  local  or- 
ganization to  do  its  own  work  effectively.    Public  opinion  must  be 
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organized  through  meetings  and  a  newspaper  campaign.  Appro- 
priations must  be  secured  and  money  raised  until  the  community 
itself  is  possessed  of  its  own  purpose  and  of  the  means  of  realizing 
it.  Community  work  of  an  outside  organization  is  a  failure  un- 
less it  makes  itself  unnecessary. 


Substitutes  for  the  Saloon* 

Rev.  Raymond  Calkins,  D.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  year  1901  a  volume  was  published  by  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Liquor  Problem  on  Substitutes 
for  the  Saloon.  The  Committee  of  Fifty  was  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization of  well-known  men  of  academic  life  and  men  of  af- 
fairs who  proposed  to  "collect  and  to  collate  impartially  all  access- 
ible facts  which  bear  upon  the  problem on  which 

thoughtful  students  of  various  traditions  and  tendencies  might 
agree."  The  volume  on  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon  dealt  with  a 
single  aspect  of  the  liquor  problem.  It  studied  the  liquor  saloon 
as  it  exists  in  our  American  cities  and  took  account  of  only  one  of 
its  characteristics;  its  contribution  to  sociability,  its  importance  as 
a  factor  in  the  social  and  recreative  life  of  its  patrons,  and,  in  a 
larger  sense,  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  American  liquor  saloon 
not  only  furnished  an  immense  opportunity  for  social  relaxation 
and  fellowship  for  all  grades  of  men  in  our  large  cities,  but  that 
it  was  without  a  serious  competitor  in  this  important  social  func- 
tion. Practically  every  kind  of  liquor  saloon  from  the  cheapest 
and  lowest  grog-shop  to  the  gilded  palaces  of  the  avenues  made  its 
appeal  to  an  immense  constituency,  not  only  because  it  satisfied  an 
abnormal  craving  for  drink,  but  because  it  satisfied  a  normal  de- 
sire for  fellowship,  social  freedom  and  recreation.  And,  further- 
more, when  one  searched  the  community  for  other  agencies  which 
supply  the  same  social  opportunity  without  retailing  intoxicating 
liquors,  these  were  not  to  be  found.  The  liquor  saloon  appeared, 
that  is,  to  have  been  given  the  almost  exclusive  function  of  supply- 
ing the  rational  need  of  relaxation  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of 
our  great  cities.    At  least,  it  w^s  the  poor  man's  only  club. 


*  Address  delivered  before  National   Conference  of   Social  Work,  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  June  1-8,  1919 
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The  rest  of  the  volume  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  how  such 
'social  opportunity  could  best  be  provided  apart  from  the  danger- 
ous and  degrading  appeal  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  conclusions 
reached  in  this  volume  on  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon  were  widely 
discussed.  Divergent  views  were  held.  The  saloon  men  and  ad- 
\  ocates  of  the  liquor  interests  seized  upon  this  report  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  social  necessity  of  the  liquor  saloon,  the  abolition  of 
which  would  be  a  form  of  social  injustice.  Other  public-spirited 
persons  questioned  if  the  saloon  ought  in  all  fairness  to  go  until 
(jther  substitutes  for  the  social  opportunity  undoubtedly  supplied 
by  the  saloon  had  been  discovered  and  provided;  while  a  third 
group  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  believed  in  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  argued  that  men  enter  a 
^aloon  primarily  for  drink;  that  this  drink  habit  is  abnormal  and 
artificial ;  that  the  saloon  thus  "creates  an  abnormal  demand  for 
itself,  and  that  when  it  is  abolished  and  its  abnormal  competition 
removed,  the  home,  in  particular,  and  normal  business,  recreational 
and  uplift  enterprises  would  soon  fill  in  with  sound  tissue  the  cav- 
ity in  the  body  political  made  by  extirpating  the  saloon  cancer." 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the 
Saloons  Not  a  study    was    made.      And    the    time    has    come 

Social  Necessity  ^     -^  ,     .     ,  *  i      , 

when  a  sound  judgment  can  be  reached  on 
this  subject  which  has  extraordinary  social  interest  and  import- 
ance. The  experience  of  these  years  has  definitely  proved,  if  any 
proof  were  needed,  that  the  saloon  is  in  no  sense  a  social  necessity. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  an  unmitigated  social  evil.  In  spite  of  all 
Vvarnings  and  protests,  in  the  face  of  an  awakened  public  intelli- 
gence and  an  aroused  public  indignation,  it  continued  its  flagrant 
abuses,  its  vicious  work,  its  sinister  influence  on  private  and  po- 
htical  morality,  until  at  last  the  conscience  of  the  country  has 
swept  it  aside  and  the  United  States  of  America  has  become  the 
first  great  saloonless  nation  of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  the  experience  of  these  years  has  shown 
that  no  appreciable  progress  in  the  provision  of  saloon  substitutes 
was  possible  so  long  as  the  saloon  remained  in  any  form  what- 
soever. The  hope  expressed  in  the  volume  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifty  that  the  saloon  might  gradually  be  shorn  of  its  social 
features,  while,  in  the  meantime  these  were  provided  by  the  com- 
niunity,  by  private  philanthropy  or  commercial  enterprise,  was. 
proved  to  be  without  foundation.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
much  advance  was  made  in  the  development  of  the  civic  conscience 
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and  the  general  recognition  of  social  responsibility.  Innumerable 
agencies  for  reaching  the  men  and  boys  of  our  great  urban  centers 
have  been  organized.  Motion  pictures  have  come  to  be  a  great 
national  industry  and  have  provided,  in  the  main,  wholesome 
recreation  for  millions  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Parks  and  play- 
l^rounds  have  become  a  regular  adjunct  of  city  life.  A  great  na- 
tional playground  association  has  organized  outdoor  recreation 
for  young  and  old  alike.  Club  life  through  the  medium  of  benefit 
societies,  settlements  and  civic  organizations,  has  thrived  as  never 
before.  Churches  have  ceased  to  exist  solely  for  religious  worship 
on  Sunday,  and  have  become  more  and  more  a  home  for  the 
people  during  the  week;  schoolhouses  have  been  utilized  as  com- 
munity and  social  centers,  and  advances  in  housing  conditions 
have  made  possible  a  larger  measure  of  social  opportunity  in  the 
home.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  advance,  no  appreciable  progress 
was  made  in  combating  the  social  appeal  of  the  saloon.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  per-adventure  that  the  problem  of  providing 
the  needed  social  opportunity  furnished  by  the  saloon  can  be  suc- 
cessfully undertaken  only  when  the  saloon  itself  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

Liquor  Not  a  Again,  the  extraordinary  social  emergency  cre- 

Necessary  Ad-  ^^^^  \yy  ^j^e  Great  War  has  demonstrated  be- 
junct  to  Social  ,,,,,.  j 

Fellowship  yond  doubt  that  liquor  is  not  a  necessary  ad- 

junct to  social  fellowship;  that  men  given  right  conditions  can 
have  the  recreation  which  satisfies  under  a  strictly  total  abstinence 
regime.  When  the  history  of  the  Great  War  is  written,  one 
of  its  most  glowing  chapters  will  be  the  wholly  unparallelled 
and  successful  efforts  made  to  provide  for  the  social  recre- 
ation of  the  soldiers  overseas  and  in  the  camps  at  home. 
An  amount  of  energy,  of  thought,  of  money  and  of  unified  or- 
ganization has  been  developed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  undreamed  of  before  the  war  began.  All  kinds  of  agencies 
have  joined  forces,  the  most  diverse  religious  communions  have 
united;  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Library  Association,  the  Christian 
Associations  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Jewish  welfare 
societies,  and  the  war  camp  activity  branches  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, have  all  been  working  hand  in  glove  to  supply  our 
soldiers  at  home  and  abroad  with  recreational  opportunity  which 
will  banish  the  tedium  of  camp  life  and  oflfset  the  allurements 
of  vice.  So  successful  have  these  efforts  been,  in  the  main,  that 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  problem  has  been  solved  under 
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war  conditions  of  satisfying  the  social  instinct  without  the  meretri- 
cious aid  of  whiskey  and  beer.  The  men  themselves  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  to  this.  They  have  had  a  "good  time"  with- 
out the  degrading  appeals  of  intoxication  or  of  social  vice. 

Again,  an  immense  advantage  accrues  from  the  fact  that 
this  work  has  been  done  in  our  own  land,  and  under  home  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  abroad.  It  has  been  done  under  our  own 
eyes  and  in  our  own  American  communities.  Not  only  in  the 
segregation  of  the  camp,  but  in  the  more  normal  life  of  communi- 
ties near  which  large  bodies  of  men  in  training  for  army  and 
navy  have  been  found.  Service  clubs,  canteens,  huts  and  other 
social  centers  have  been  organized,  where  men  in  great  numbers 
have  gathered,  and  have  found  wholesome  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  fellowship.  A  double  discovery  has  been  made. 
Welfare  organizations  have  discovered  that  they  can  do  this  thing ; 
and  the  men  have  discovered  that  they  do  not  need  liquor  in  order 
to  have  in  a  real  sense  "the  best  kind  of  a  time." 
Experiences  in  To    these    results,    another,    and    perhaps    the 

Providing  Saloon  j^^g^  significant  of  all,  must  now  be  added. 
Substitutes  Now         ^         .  /    ,        t  t   •         , 

Available  Certam  great  states  of  the  Union  have  with- 

in recent  years  written  prohibition  laws  into  their  constitu- 
tionte.  The  saloons  have  been  already  banished  from  certain 
great  urban  centers  for  a^  period  long  enough  to  enable  us 
to  answer  accurately  the  question  of  how  social  substitutes  for 
the  saloon  have  developed  in  the  absence  of  the  saloon  it- 
self. It  is,  I  think,  quite  safe  to  say  that  this  experience  makes 
it  now  possible  to  gauge  with  some  degree  of  definiteness  the 
course  to  be  pursued  all  over  the  country  when  prohibition  becomes 
a  national  reality.  These  results  can  be  summarized  as  follows : 
(1)  Much  saloon  property  is  gradually  taken  over  by  philan- 
thropic enterprises,  and  by  business  interests  which  use  the  prem- 
ises as  soft  drink  establishments,  billiard  and  pool  rooms,  and 
similar  resorts;  (2)  the  natural  centers  of  recreation,  especially 
the  home,  take  the  place  of  the  saloon  when  the  abnormal  appeal 
to  the  drink  appetite  has  been  removed;  (3)  the  provisions  for 
social  comfort  and  recreation  formerly  provided  by  the  saloon 
are  easily  within  the  reach  of  civic  and  philanthropic  enterprise, 
when  once  the  saloon  itself  has  been  abolished. 
Conversion  by  { 1 )    The    abolition   of    the    saloon   has    natur- 

S*S*IoonTi"**  -  ^^^y  suggested  to  public-spirited  citizens,  to  set- 
ty  into  Clubs  tlements    and    to    other   welfare   organizations, 
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the  possibility  of  using  vacated  saloon  property  for  restaurants, 
temperance  bars  and  social  centers  for  former  saloon  habitues. 
The  following  extract  from  articles  in  the  daily  papers  indicate  the 
scope  of  some  of  these  projects : 

"Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lenox  Hill  Settlement,  the  United 
Community  Club  is  now  installed  at  404  East  Sixty- fourth  Street 
in  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  Suburban  Cafe,  which  was 
one  of  the  best-patronized  saloons  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
movement  of  taking  over  abandoned  saloons  and  turning  them 
into  clubs  for  men  and  boys  has  been  started  and  financed  by 
a  gentleman  who  prefers  to  have  his  name  not  mentioned.  The 
work  is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  Miss  Rosalie  Manning, 
head-worker  of  the  settlement. 

"This  club  is  the  third  of  the  kind  to  be  started  in  a  week. 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  do  away  with  the  g^ang  spirit,  but 
to  establish  gathering  places  where  the  gahg  spirit  may  be  led 
and  directed.  The  rooms  have  been  changed  but  little  since  they 
were  bar-rooms."  The  bar  is  in  evidence  as  before,  and  in  the 
back  room  are  pool  and  billiard  tables. 

"The  boys'  club  at  321  East  Seventy-first  Street,  was,  up  to 
three  weeks  ago,  the  Little  Bbhemian  Cafe  and  the  scene  of  many 
disorders.  Any  night  now  seventy  or  more  boys  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  21  may  be  seen  there  playing  pool,  billiards,  check- 
ers and  other  games,  and  boxing  and  wrestling.  The  recreational 
games  and  sports  are  under  the  direction  of  A.  W.  Hendrian, 
physical  director. 

"E.  F.  Hanaburgh,  organizer  and  director  of  all  the  clubs,  said 
that  money  had  been  supplied  for  a  great  number  of  other  meet- 
ing rooms,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  other  saloons  are  abandoned, — 
for  the  unidentified  philanthropist  has  stipulated  that  only  bar- 
rooms shall  be  used — more  new  clubs  would  be  organized  through- 
out the  district." 

Another  movement  contemplates  taking  over  the  "former 
functions"  of  the  saloon,  according  to  plans  explained  by  Urbain 
J.  Ledouz  of  New  York: 

"A  group  of  practical  men  are  looking  over  twenty-five  con- 
veniently situated  saloons  on  the  East  Side  with  a  view  of  tak- 
ing them  over,  changing  only  the  beverages,  as  men's  clubs.  Mr. 
Ledouz  said  he  will  supervise  the  establishment  and  management 
of  the  clubs.  He  will  seek  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  prom- 
inent churches  in  the  vicinity.     The   Rev.   Dr.   Guthrie,  of    St. 
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IVIark's-on-the-Bouwerie,  has  assured  the  project  the  support  of  his 
church. 

"As  outHned  by  Mr.  Ledouz  the  plan  provides  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  clubs  on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  customers  or  mem- 
bers sharing  in  all  expenses  and  profits." 

"Former  breadliners,  men  who  obtained  positions  through 
the  Breadline  Employment  Clearing  Station,  totalling  more  than 
400,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  membership.  Those  men  are 
now  boarding  at  Mr.  Ledouz's  Stepping  Stone  Missions  at  44 
Bowery  and  203  East  Ninth  Street. 

"The  *bartending^  will  be  done  by  volunteers,  each  member 
giving  a  part  of  his  leisure  time  to  dispensing  coffee  and  food 
and  keeping  the  establishments  clean  and  attractive.  In  this  way, 
Mr.  Ledouz  suggested,  a  full  return  on  the  investment  will  be 
realized  and  a  sense  of  ownership  and  pride  imbued  in  the  mem- 
bership. 

"Only  slight  changes  will  be  made  in  the  fixtures.  The  gar- 
ish combination  of  glaring  lights  and  superfluous  mirrors  will  be 
toned  down,  and  homelike  lighting  and  decorations  substituted. 

"Sleeping  accommodations  will  be  provided,  each  man  to  have 
his  own  bed.  Regular  meals  will  be  served  when  the  work  is  well 
under  way. 

"A  feature  of  the  clubs,  Mr.  Ledouz  said,  will  be  jitney 
entertainments.  Arrangements  are  now  under  way  with  the 
White  Rats,  the  actors'  union,  to  provide  high  class  vaudeville 
and  musical  performances,  as  well  as  motion  pictures,  for  five 
cents." 

The  Salvation  Army  is  proposing  to  establish  temperance 
saloons,  according  to  plans  lately  announced  by  Commander  Evan- 
geline Booth: 

"After  July  1,  the  Salvation  Army  will  endeavor  to  take 
over  a  string  of  saloons  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  border  to  bor- 
der, and  a  well  defined  movement  in  that  direction  has  already 
been  started.  In  these  saloons  the  Army  will  retain  the  bar  and 
brass  rail  features,  but  will  serve  only  the  most  harmless  of  soft 
drinks."  In  other  words,  the  plan  calls  for  a  great  chain  of  soft- 
drink  saloons  which  will  be  run  as  far  as  possible  as  clubs  for 
working-men  and  women.  The  main  hold  of  the  saloon  upon 
the  workingman  is  the  opportunity,"  said  Miss  Booth,  "it  offers 
for  comradeship.  The  saloon  has  its  appeal,  and  man  is  a  crea- 
ture of  social  instincts.    We  must  recognize  that  at  times  he  pre- 
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fers  the  society  of  men  to  that  of  women.  Fifth  Avenue  has  its 
clubs;  Third  Avenue  its  saloons,  in  which  may  be  found  bright 
lights,  pleasing  furniture,  glistening  glass  and,  above  all,  good 
fellowship.  It  is  a  perversion  that  often  the  same  saloon  that 
brings  together  those  who  are  honest  and  manly  may  also  shelter 
social  vice  in  its  vilest  form. 

"The  Salvation  Army  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  demon- 
strated in  its  province  of  New  York  the  psychology  of  the  brass 
rail.  There  is  something  about  the  shining  bar  which  brings  all 
men  to  a  common  footing.  The  easy  and  relaxed  attitude  of  those 
who  lean  against  the  mahogany  or  cherry  suggests  solid  comfort. 
Because  wine  and  beer  are  to  go,  shall  not  a  man  take  his  ease 
in  his  own  inn?  Therefore  at  our  newly  opened  hotel  in  West 
Forty-seventh  Street  we  have  kept  the  bar  and  the  brass  rail, 
and  the  bartender  back  of  them.  Although  soft  drinks  are  served 
there  instead  of  hard  ones,  this  barroom  of  the  new  era  glows 
with  good  cheer.  The  Salvation  Army  would  deprive  no  man 
of  his  livelihood.  There  are  many  bartenders  of  genial  person- 
ality and  good  character  who  could  just  as  well  remain  behind 
the  soft  drink  bar  as  now." 

Commander  Booth  continued  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  saloon  should  keep  the  married  man  from  his  home  or  fireside, 
especially  as  under  the  new  regime  it  would  be  a  place  where  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  squander  his  week's  earnings  or 
to  become  so  befuddled  that  he  would  be  robbed  of  them  by  the 
criminal  classes  who  thrive  by  taking  advantage  of  the  drunkard. 
In  the  new  type  saloon  the  extravagance  of  the  treating  habit 
cannot  flourish. 

"The  first  step  of  the  Salvation  Army,"  she  said,  "will  be  to 
acquire  in  the  City  of  New  York  the  leases  of  saloons  which 
have  been  closed  at  much  frequented  street  comers  and  to  con- 
vert   " 

Taking  Over  of         Much  more   important   and  permanent   results, 

Salc^n  Property  however,  in  the  utilization  of  saloon  prop- 
by  Dusiness  . 
Interests  erty  for  social  ends  will  be  found  in  the  tak- 
ing over  of  this  property  by  business  interest^,  which  will  oper- 
ate it  for  profit.  Indeed,  it  will  probably  be  found  in  the  long  run 
that  philanthropy  will  not  need  to  give  over  much  attention  to 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  In  an  interesting  report  received  by 
the  writer  from   George   F.   Cotterill,   former  mayor  of   Seattle, 
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the  situation  with  respect  to  the  conversion  of  saloon  property 
in  that  city  is  outlined  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  saloons,  including 
the  best  locations  on  business  thoroughfares,  gave  way  to  various 
forms  of  mercantile  business  under  entirely  new  ownership. 
About  half  of  the  saloons  'converted'  into  soft  drink  resorts,  cafes, 
restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  with  game-rooms,  pool  and  billiard 
tables,  bowling  alleys,  often  in  connection.  Usually  the  former 
saloon  proprietors  remained  with  these  de-alcoholized  resorts.  So 
far  as  one  can  observe  they  seem  to  fill  about  the  same  place  as 
was  formerly  claimed  by  the  saloons,  as  the  poor  man's  club — 
but  minus  'booze.'  These  places  are  not  as  numerously  patronized 
as  were  the  saloons,  but  they  are  perhaps  as  profitable  to  their 
owners,  as  they  have  no  $1,000  license  fee  to  pay,  and  the  margin 
on  soft  drinks  is  about  as  large  to  the  retailer  as  on  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  other  quarter  of  former  saloons,  including  those  in 
quarters  of  the  city  not  adapted  to  retail  business,  often  in  old 
buildings  and  "rookeries"  unfitted  for  any  legitimate  occupancy, 
went  out  of  business  altogether.  Only  in  the  class  of  buildings 
last  described  \yere  there  any  continued  vacancies  resulting  from 
prohibition.  In  many  cases  these  enforced  vacancies  resulted  in 
owners  tearing  down  old  dilapidated  buildings,  which  had  no 
rentable  capacity  for  other  than  saloons,  and  erecting  good  build- 
ings, suitable  and  immediately  used  by  some  legitimate  business 
or  industrial  establishment. 

"It  is  certain  that  a  very  large  share  of  the  so-called  'social 
need'  for  the  saloon  disappeared  with  it.  The  alcoholic  appetite 
is  notoriously  and  scientifically  artificial  and  cumulative  almost  in 
proportion  to  the  temptation  of  opportunities  for  satisfaction. 
With  the  facilities  absent  or  difficult  of  access,  the  average  normal 
individual  gets  *out  of  the  habit'  about  as  easy  as  he  got  in.  The 
saloon,  like  the  alcoholic  goods  it  dispensed,  created  and  expanded 
its  demand  for  more  of  itself.  People  went  to  it  because  it  was 
convenient,  and  when  it  was  not,  they  forgot  about  it  and  went 
their  way. 

"Practically  speaking,  the  saloon  never  needs  a  'substitute'  for 
there  was  never  any  real  need  for  the  saloon.  The  transition 
stage  from  the  cumulative  social  habits  of  a  saloon  era  is  abun- 
dantly met  by  the  transformed,  de-alcoholized  resorts  which  I 
have  described.  These  cater  commercially  to  a  social  opportunity, 
but  their  number  tends  to  grow  less  rather  than  more.    The  fact 
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is  that  the  home,  the  garden  patch  (these  daylight-saving  days 
especially),  the  lodge,  the  social  gatherings  of  all  sorts,  and  more 
than  all  other  forms  of  entertainment,  the  moving-picture  house, — 
these  have  abundantly  'substituted'  for  the  saloon  everywhere  that 
my  observation  has  covered  during  three  years  of  prohibition  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest." 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Scientific  Temperance  Jour- 
nal for  September,  1918,  these  liquorless  saloons  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"The  former  huge  saloon  halls  have  been  converted  into 
coffee  houses,  soft  drink  establishments,  with  tobacco  stands  and 
candy  counters.  Card  tables  are  provided,  as  well  as  pool  and 
billiard  tables.  Men  can  sit  into  the  card  game  of  freeze-out 
or  Rummy,  losers  paying,  and  so  idle  periods  may  be  occupied 
in  this  way.  Where  there  used  to  be  the  beer  mugs  and  some- 
times the  schooners,  on  the  tables  by  the  players-  now  one  will 
see  milk  chocolate,  a  peanut  candy  bar,  or  perhaps  a  soda  or  iced 
drink.  And  the  tables  are  kept  full  by  the  floor  caller  whose 
voice  resounds  through  the  halls  to  'Hurry  up,  gents,  an  empty 
seat  at  the  table  there ;  keep  things  lively,  boys.'  And  if  it  is  a 
newcomer  who  has  a  package,  'Here,  Mister,  is  a  free  check  for 
your  package  while  you  sit  in  the  game.'  Everything  is  orderly. 
There  is  no  rough  talk  permitted.  No  one  needs  fear  knockout 
drops  or  that  he  may  get  'rolled'  before  he  gets  out.  In  order 
to  hold  the  trade  it  is  necessary  for  these  places  to  extend  com- 
forts, accommodations  and  conveniences  to  their  patrons  or  they 
go  elsewhere.  They  have  the  money  to  pay  for  what  they  want 
and  they  want  it  put  up  right  and  in  a  satisfactory  way." 
Ex-Mayor  Cotterill,  writing  for  the  same  journal,  adds : 
"There  were  no  special  attempts  to  establish  club  or  coffee- 
houses as  none  seemed  necessary;  business  enterprises  and  the 
general  social  and  fraternal  instinct  solved  the  problem  without 
shock  or  deprivation,  and  without  any  special  provision." 
A  similar  report  comes  from  Portland,  Oregon: 
"Before  prohibition  was  enacted  in  Oregon,  there  were  a  great 
many  meetings  to  devise  schemes  to  take  the  place  of  the  saloon 
if  it  should  be  voted  out.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  morning 
the  law  went  into  effect; none  of  the  so-called  substi- 
tutes seemed  to  work.  Most  of  the  men  who  loafed  in  the  saloons 
went  to  work.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  old  saloon  places  con- 
tinued as  billiard  halls  and  soft  drink  parlors  and  supplied  all  the 
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Svorkingmen's  clubs'  ideas  that  were  necessary.  The  old  bar- 
tenders, of  course,  tried  to  cash  their  acquaintanceship  to  continue 
these  places.  It  is  not  thought  that  over  ten  per  cent  of  these  in- 
stitutions survived.  Inside  of  a  month  blocks  in  Portland  where 
practically  everything  was  saloons  filled  up  with  various  lines  of 
business,  and  retail  merchants  in  legitimate  lines  of  business  became 
strong  converts  for  prohibition."  ( Scientific  Temperance  Journal, 
December,  1918) 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  in  a  note  from  Mr.  Conger  of  the 
Vnti-Saloon  League,  who  writes: 

"Saloon  locations  in  Seattle  are  occupied  mostly  by  high- 
class  business ;  in  second  and  third  rate  places,  restaurants  and  soft 
drinks  have  been  put  in,  generally  run  by  the  former  saloon  pro- 
prietor." 

The  same  report  comes  from  New  Hampshire: 

"A  good  number  of  our  saloons  are  open  as  lunch  rooms  or 
light-drink  places.  The  former  patrons  of  the  whiskey  saloon  are 
not  observed  in  these  places  where  the  same  conditions  are  ob- 
tained. In  fact,  I  noticed  one  yesterday  where  the  provisions  for 
-ocial  fellowship  are  much  better  than  when  it  was  a  saloon.  In 
our  saloons  we  had  no  tables  or  chairs.  In  this  saloon  for  light 
drinks  and  lunches  I  noticed  the  spaces  occupied  by  a  number  of 
tables  and  chairs  most  invitingly  suggestive  of  sociability,  but  there 
were  no  customers.  A  good  many  of  our  drug  stores  are  giving 
attention  to  coffee  and  light  lunches  and  there  seems  to  be  a  natural 
development  to  meet  these  social  needs.  I  very  seriously  question 
tlie  advisability  or  possibility  of  any  philanthropic  effort  to  sup- 
ply any  real  need  caused  by  abolishing  the  saloon." 

Edith  M.  Mills,  associate  editor  of  the  Scientific  Temperance 
Journal  (see  issue  of  December,  1918),  recently  sent  question- 
naires "to  a  number  of  cities  in  which  the  saloon  had  been  abol- 
ished and  which  were  sufficiently  divergent  in  point  of  location 
and  interests  to  be  fairly  representative,"  to  gather  information 
upon  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  saloon  substitutes 
in  the  prohibition  era.  She  writes  that:  "every  city  interrogated 
reported  that  although  in  a  number  of  instances  it  had  been  sup- 
posed necessary,  and,  hence,  planned,  to  establish  new  places 
specifically  intended  as  saloon  substitutes,  such  as  coffee  houses 
and  the  like,  in  no  instance  had  it  been  found  necessary,  most 
of  the  few  attempts  having  proved  complete  or  near  failures. 
Those  mentioned  in  one  or  two  reports  as  having  prospered  were 
not  philanthropic  but  purely  business  enterprises." 
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The  interesting  and  important  point  seems  then  conclusively 

established,   that   the   'trade'    will   take   over   saloon   property    as 

rapidly  as  possible  and  convert  much  of  it  into  what  once  were 

called  temperance  resorts." 

_,      ,,  (2)    Aeain,    it    seems    to    be    definitely    estab- 

The   Home  i-  i      ,      ,  ,  ,  ,  •         ,     ,•  ,     j      • 

as  a  Saloon  lished   that   when   the    saloon   is   abolished,   its 

Substitute  patrons    turn    naturally    to    those    normal    cen- 

ters of  recreation  that  were  neglected  because  of  the  abnormal 
appeal  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Chief  among  these  is,  of  course, 
the  home.  In  the  questionnaire  already  referred  to,  the  testimony 
is  practically  unanimous  that  men  who  once  frequented  the 
saloons  find  the  true  substitute  for  it  in  the  home,  which  now 
has  just  been  permitted  to  come  into  its  own.  The  reaction  on 
the  home  is  suggested  in  the  report  from  Richmond :  "Hundreds 
of  men  are  taking  the  pay  envelope  home  now  and  spending 
their  evenings  there;  men  who  had  not  done  so  before  for 
twenty  years.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the  first  things  that  drink- 
ing men  do  when  the  saloon  is  no  longer  open  to  them  is  first  to 
move  back  into  their  homes,  and  then  to  move  themselves  and 
their  families  into  better  homes."  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  a  city 
long  dry,  is  veritably  a  city  of  workingmen's  homes.  The  record 
of  Natick,  Mass.,  showed  that  in  five  years  of  a  continued 
No-License  regime,  there  were  several  hundred  new  tax-payers 
without  any  special  change  in  the  city  other  than  the  abolition  of 
the  saloons.  In  the  city  of  Denver,  the  Gas  Company,  under  the 
prohibition  laws,  found  that  in  spite  of  the  loss  due  to  the  shut- 
ting' down  of  the  saloons  the  business  steadily  increased.  The 
explanation  was  that  more  gas  was  being  used  in  the  home.  "The 
reason  why  so  many  homes  are  sordid  and  crowded  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  enjoying  the  amusements  of  "the  poor 
man's  club"  so  much  money  has  been  drained  away  from  the 
family  exchequer  that  the  homes  could  do  nothing  else.  Investi- 
gations made  by  the  Roosevelt  Homes  Commission  and  by  several 
other  investigators  have  shown  that  on  the  average  in  a  large 
number  of  studies  the  amount  of  money  said  to  be  spent  for 
liquor  and  tobacco  was  sufficient  to  add  at  least  one  room  to  the 
homes  admittedly  over-crowded. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  home  is  the  natural  social  center.  Let 
a  man  get  his  system  free  from  the  demoralizing  eflPects  of  drink, 
and  he  turns  to  the  source  and  center  of  human  aflFection  and 
fellowship.    Immediately  those  trades  which  bear  upon  the  home, 
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the  provreion  and  clothing  stores,  the  heating  and  lighting  estab- 
lishments, reflect  this  revived  interest  in  home-making.  Immense 
importance  is  thus  given  to  all  the  agencies  in  a  community 
which  go  to  the  creation  of  better  housing  conditions  for  the 
people.  Upon  this  subject  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
community  needs  to  be  focused  as  never  before.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  now  presented  to  us  to  create  a  finer  and  better  type 
of  American  home  than  we  have  ever  known.  And  since  the 
home  makes  the  nation,  we  reach  here  one  of  the  fundamental 
contributions  that  can  be  made  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

Without  doubt,  also,  other  natural  centers  of  recreation  will 
be  utilized  by  the  former  habitue  of  the  saloon.  Labor  unions 
and  lodges,  pool  and  billiard  rooms,  moving  picture  theatres, 
athletic  clubs,  parks  and  playgrounds  and  other  centers  of  recrea- 
tion and  amusement,  all  of  which  are  now  in  existence,  will  feel 
the  beneficial  impulse  of  the  renewed  interest  and  attendance  of 
men  who  used  to  spend  their  time  in  the  saloons. 

"In  some  of  our  Western  cities  labor  unions  which  for  years 
found  it  impossible  under  the  license  regime  to  build  their  labor 
temples,  were  able  within  a  year  or  two  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Of  course,  these  clubhouses  erected  by  the  men  them- 
selves represented  special  values  and  will  be  specially  prized  by 
their  joint  owners."  Thus  the  provision  of  special  substitutes  will 
not  be  needed.  Instead  will  come  the  use  of  those  agencies  which 
were  neglected  so  long  as  the  saloons  were  in  existence. 
Features  of  (3)  It  does  not  follow,  of  coursc,  that  there 
Mist"!^^*^*^  is  nothing  for  enlightened  sentiment  and  pub- 
Reclaimed  lie  spirit  to  do  in  making  provision  of  cer- 
tain facilities  which  have  been  offered  by  the  liquor  saloons. 
The  importance  of  working  ceaselessly  for  better  housing  la\ys 
and  home  conditions  has  already  been  mentioned.  But  attention 
should  also  be  focused  on  certain  utilities  for  which  provision 
should  be  made  apart  from  the  saloons.  One  of  these  is  the  pub- 
He  toilet  and  lavatories  of  which  our  American  cities  have  an 
altogether  inadequate  supply.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  each  mu- 
nicipality to  provide  for  these  physical  necessities  of  all  its  people, 
both  men  and  women.  The  Young  People's  Civic  League  of 
Chicago  has  made  this  propaganda  a  part  of  its  program,— an 
example  which  should  be  followed  in  every  American  city  until. 
these  necessities  of  normal  life  are  provided.    Again,  the  saloons 
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have  furnished  the  returns  from  baseball  and  athletic  meets,  and 
have  thus  catered  to  a  natural  interest.  A  plan  might  well  be  in- 
augurated whereby  pool-rooms,  barber  shops  and  fruit  stands 
should  be  furnished  with  these  reports  in  every  part  of  the  city 
so  as  to  reach  all  men  who  are  interested  and  desire  this  informa- 
tion. Once  more,  the  saloons  have  always  served  the  public  by 
being  often  the  only  place  where  a  glass  of  water  could  be  asked 
for  and  received  without  fear  of  intrusion.  Certainly  each  com- 
munity should  now  exercise  renewed  care  in  the  provision  of  an 
ample  number  of  well-placed  drinking- fountains.  The  soft  drink 
establishments  are  doubtless  counting  on  a  greatly  increased  trade, 
and  their  expectations  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed.  The 
Coca-Cola  concern,  for  example,  is  planning  on  a  large  addition 
to  its  plant  and  staff  for  the  era  of  prohibition  is  felt  to  offer 
wider  fields  for  the  substitute.  A  recent  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  (April,  1919)  describes  the  wholesale  conversion 
of  large  breweries  into  ice-cream  establishments,  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  product  being  a  practical 
certainty  in  the  near  future.  Similarly,  cheap  restaurants  may 
now  be  operated  on  a  new  basis  in  providing  the  wholesome  food 
which  once  the  "free  lunch"  of  the  saloon  offered  its  patrons. 

The  community  has  a  certain  responsibility  also  to  furnish 
public  meeting  places  for  its  citizens.  Chicago  has  installed 
municipal  club-houses  in  its  parks,  an  experiment  which  should 
be  repeated  in  every  city  in  the  country.  Portland,  Oregon,  has 
its  community  houses  for  both  men  and  women  which  might 
well  be  studied  as  models.  Denver  has  also  made  large  provision 
for  community  recreation  in  her  great  auditorium.  And  Portland, 
Maine,  by  installing  a  great  municipal  organ  in  her  new  City  Hall, 
with  a  municipal  organist  of  national  reputation  giving  free  public 
concerts,  has  opened  a  new  chapter  of  legitimate  effort  toward  the 
provision  of  fine  entertainment  for  the  people. 

The  time  has  surely  come  also  for  a  wider  use  of  school 
buildings.  This  reform  for  the  use  of  these  great  educational 
and  civic  plants  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  can  now 
be  no  longer  delayed.  Especially  their  use  for  the  great  Ameri- 
canization movement  now  under  way  all  over  the  country  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged.  Here  let  our  varied  radical  groups  meet, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  our  language  and  customs, 
but  also  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  customs  and   ideals. 
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Provision  of  Finally,  it  seems  certain  that  the  provision  of 

Wholesome  proper  and  wholesome  recreation  for  the  peo- 

Recreation  ^^    ^  ^  ,      ,       .        ^     .1  ^^• 

Imperative  pie  cannot  be  secured  short    of    the    creation 

in  all  of  our  municipaHties  of  a  Community  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  Government.  The  situation  especially  with 
regard  to  the  moving  picture  houses,  to  the  dance-halls,  and  to 
burlesque  theatres  which  now  offer  the  people  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, providing  dancing,  color  and  music  at  prices  within 
their  reach,  but  under  conditions  which  are  often  simply  deplor- 
able, cannot  adequately  be  controlled  without  direct  municipal  in- 
terest and  supervision.  Commercialized  recreation  which  seeks 
only  money-profit  cannot  do  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done. 
The  times  call  for  community  recreation  departments  which  shall 
continue  in  times  of  peace  the  admirable  work  done  during  the 
war  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service.  The  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  has  recently  organized  for  this  purpose  a 
Community  Recreation  Association  the  object  of  which  is  to 
urge  the  City  Government  to  coordinate  and  improve  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  Cambridge.  The  objects  desired  are  briefly 
these:  (1)  to  provide  recreation  and  physical  development,  the 
year  round,  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children;  (2)  to  provide 
community  centers  where  people  of  all  ages  may  meet  for  social 
and  educational  purposes;  (3)  to  provide  our  foreign  born  citizens 
with  opportunities  for  Americanization  in  the  best  and  widest 
sense  of  the  term;  (4)  to  coordinate  all  these  activities  under  the 
control  of  a  municipal  recreation  commission  with  an  expert  com- 
munity organizer  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Thus  there  has  been  outlined  a  large  area  of  activities  which 
may  well  claim  the  time  and  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
providing  the  people  with  rightful  means  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  And  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Soldiers  and  sailors  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  restraints,  the  discipline,  the  moral 
control  of  camp  life,  are  being  landed  on  our  shores  by  the  thou- 
sand. Demobilization  from  camps  at  home  is  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Just  as  rapid  is  the  demobilization  of  the  liquor  forces. 
The  men  already  accustomed  to  sociability  without  liquor  will 
be  ready  for  its  continuance  when  liquor  no  longer  can  be  had. 
The  great  organizations  which  have  pooled  their  resources  in  order 
to  attain  these  results  in  time  of  war,  should  continue  their  ef- 
fective and  unified  organization  in  order  to  secure  and  perpetu- 
ate them  in  times  of  peace.     Imagine  what  it  would  mean  for 
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all  of  our  American  cities  if  on  the  same  scale,  with  the  same 
determination,  and  with  the  same  outlay  of  money  and  energy, 
a  great  social  program  should  be  adopted  having  for  its  object  the 
permanent  provision  of  the  social  recreation  of  the  American 
wage-earner  which  he  has  heretofore  found  only  within  the  walls 
of  the  liquor  saloon !  Would  not  this  rightly  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  great  moral  gains  of  the  war?  Never  perhaps  was 
such  an  opportunity  and  responsibility  thrust  upon  the  mind  and 
the  conscience  of  those  interested  in,  and  the  responsible  for,  the 
social  welfare  of  our  American  manhood.  At  last  we  have  a  real 
chance  to  provide  social  substitutes  for  the  saloon.  Will  we  have 
the  courage,  the  intelligence  and  the  persistence  which  will  bring 
these  great  ends  to  pass? 


Community  Service  as  a   Builder   of  Morale 
for  the  Institutions  of  Civil  Life* 

L.   A.   HalbBrt,   District   Representative   of    Community   Service 
(Incorporated) 

In  using  the  words  "community  service,"  I  wish  to  give 
them  a  somewhat  more  restricted  meaning  than  that  which 
they  have  in  current  usage.  These  two  words  are  part  of  the 
title  of  a  national  war  organization,  known  as  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  and  they  have  come  to  have  a  special  meaning 
when  used  to  describe  the  activities  of  this  organization,  al- 
though the  scope  of  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
War  Camp  Community  Service  is  very  wide.  These  words 
might  be  made  to  include  every  kind  of  civic  and  social  better- 
ment activities  that  could  be  carried  on,  if  they  were  taken  in 
their  widest  sense  and  it  is  quite  true  that  all  kinds  of  social  and 
civic  work  do  make  a  contribution  to  the  morale  of  the  population. 

War  Camp  Community  Service  has  been  known  as  an  agency 
for  building  military  morale.  The  organization  and  many  of  Its 
war-time  activities  are  to  be  carried  over  and  continued  after 
the  war. 


*  Read  before  the  Division  on  the  Local  Community  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Tuesday, 
June  3,  1919 
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War  Camp  Community  Service  was  organized  for  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  to  provide  wholesome  leisure  time  activities  for  men  in 
uniform  when  they  visit  the  cities  near  the  great  camps.  In 
executing  this  work  the  emphasis  has  been  on  recreation  for 
adults  because  soldiers  and  the  people  who  must  entertain 
them  are  adults. 

The  name  and  insignia  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
has  become  well  known  because  of  this  war  activity  and  the 
Association  has  learned  certain  valuable  things  in  regard  to 
providing  for  the  leisure  time  of  adults.  For  these  two 
reasons  the  people  responsible  for  the  American  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  and  for  War  Camp  Community  Service 
have  now  established  a  National  Organization  under  the 
title  of  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  which  will  promote 
the  interests  heretofore  served  by  the  American  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  and  enlarge  them  to  provide  suit- 
able leisure  time  activities  for  the  whole  population. 

What  W)ar  Camp  Community  Service  has  done  for  our 
military  organization  to  make  it  more  efficient  in  war,  Com- 
munity Service  (Incorporated)  will  do  for  the  institutions  of 
civil  life. 

I.  War  Camp  Community  Service  protected  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  soldiers,  so  far  as  that  could  be  done  by  pre- 
occupying their  minds  in  their  leisure  hours  with  wholesome 
activities.  Community  Service  will  undertake  to  do  the  same 
for  everybody. 

II.  War  Camp  Community  Service  staved  off  loneliness 
and  homesickness  and  the  resulting  discouragement  among 
soldiers  and  sailors  by  providing  hospitality  and  friendly 
social  intercourse.  Community  Service  will  provide  friendly 
greetings  and  companionship  for  the  bashful  and  the  lonely, 
and  hospitality  for  strangers  in  the  general  population. 

III.  War  Camp  Community  Service  undertook  to  fill  the 
soldier  with  enthusiasm  for  his  task  by  emphasizing  the 
esteem  in  which  the  community  held  the  man  who  was  en- 
listed to  fight  for  his  country,  by  heaping  upon  him  public 
honor  and  applause. 

Community  Service  will  organize  the  public  to  pay  its 
respect  and  express  its  esteem  to  every  man  who  does  useful 
work  and  especially  those  who  render  voluntary  public  service 
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in  behalf  of  a  good  cause.  It  will  glorify  the  path  of  useful 
service  and  discredit  the  slacker  in  public  service  and  the  shirker 
in  any  place.  It  vi^ill  give  encouragement  to  those  who  under- 
take the  world's  drudgery  and  mark  for  distinction  those  who 
render  important  and  faithful  public  service. 

IV,  The  object  and  effect  of  honoring  these  men  who 
rendered  military  service  to  the  government  was  to  increase 
their  loyalty  to  it  and  confidence  in  it.  It  is  essential  that 
the  people  of  every  community  should  have  confidence  in  all 
branches  of  the  government  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war  and  that 
they  should  not  only  have  confidence  in  our  political  institutions, 

but  in  our  social,  religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  and 
even  in  our  industrial  and  commercial  institutions  and  that 
everybody  should  be  loyal  to  our  organized  life. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  can  promote  loyalty  to 
any  organized  institutition  that  is  worthy  of  loyalty  and  inspire 
in  local  institutions  of  all  sorts  a  desire  to  be  worthy  of  the 
loyalty  of  their  constituents  and  of  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  assist  in  formulating  the  standards  of  conduct  and 
service  that  make  loyalty  and  confidence  possible. 

If  good  will  and  good  purposes  exist  in  the  organized 
institutions  of  any  community  and  they  are  incarnated  in  good 
performances,  then  community  service  can  assist  these  institu- 
tions by  devising  ways  of  demonstrating  their  good  will  and 
good  character  and  encouraging  public  recognition  of  it.  It 
can  arouse  pride  and  a  sense  of  comradeship  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  participate  in  their  activities  and  gratitude  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  reap  their  benefits.  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  Community  Service  can  introduce  morale 
into  the  organized  life  of  any  community.  It  can  idealize  the 
community  institutions  through  celebrations,  parades,  and 
pageants  which  portray  their  history  and  useful  achievements. 

V.  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  proved  out  certain 
workable  activities,  such  as  community  singing,  supervised 
public  dancing,  community  club  houses,  amateur  theatricals, 
musical  games  and  folk  dancing  for  adults,  public  forums, 
seventy  of  which  have  recently  been  compiled  in  one  classified 
list. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  will  make  these  activi- 
ties which  have  afforded  so  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the 
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soldiers  and  sailors  available  to  all  the  people  in  proportion 
as  they  are  adaptable. 

VI.  In  carrying  out  its  program  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
War  Camp  Community  Service,  through  its  community  or- 
ganizers, incidentally  mobilized  the  resources  of  the  War 
Camp  cities  for  a  great  community  project  and  this  process 
often  had  a  great  reflex  influence  on  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
city.  It  broke  down  distinctions  between  social  classes. 
It  generated  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  forged  a  working 
organization  that  was  an  object  lesson  in  civic  enterprise. 
Community  Service  (Incorporated)  proposes  that  this  working 
organization  shall  be  turned  to  account  in  rendering  to  our 
organized  civil  life  such  services  as  it  has  rendered  to  our 
military  forces  and  that  the  large  number  of  new  recruits  that 
have  become  interested  in  community  service  as  a  result  of  the 
war  shall  be  utihzed  for  this  new  task. 

"While  one  may  refer  to  this  as  a  new  task,  yet  he  must 
recognize  that  practically  all  of  these  activities  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  already  exist 
in  some  quantity  in  normal  civilian  life.  What  must  be  new 
in  regard  to  them  is  the  scale  on  which  they  are  carried  on.  It 
is  the  plan  to  quickly  achieve  their  universal  application  that  is 
new.  Just  as  the  old  regular  army  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  national  army  and  the  national  guard  units  were  ab- 
sorbed into  it,  so  is  the  old  recreation  army  led  by  play  directors, 
song  leaders,  club  executives,  entertainers,  to  become  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  Community  Service,  and  many  social  organ- 
izations will  take  their  place  as  companies  or  even  battalions  in 
the  new  crusade  against  gloom,  hatred,  dissipation  and  dis- 
content. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  has  no  military  authority 
by  which  it  can  command  cooperation  from  all  the  individuals 
and  organizations  that  are  already  carrying  out  parts  of  the 
proposed  community  service  program. 

The  commanding  importance  of  the  proposed  task  and  the 
value  of  united  action  demand  loyalty  to  a  common  organiza- 
tion from  all  the  individuals  and  agencies  concerned.  The 
problem  is  to  get  this  work  done  with  as  little  new  ma- 
chinery and  added  expense  as  possible. 

Our  organizers  will  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  forward 
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plans  and  calling  the  proper  people  together  to  carry  them  out^ 
but  it  expects  those  who  unite  under  a  common  organiza- 
tion to  exercise  local,  democratic  control  over  it.  Community- 
Service  will  act  as  the  original  promoter  and  subsequent  adviser 
but  it  proposes  that  the  local  organization  should  have  local 
autonomy,  and  cooperation  with  the  national  organization  shall 
be  voluntary. 

In  the  past  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion has  laid  primary  stress  on  the  development  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  given  attention  to  promoting  Community 
Center  work  and,  in  a  limited  way,  has  recommended  the 
censorship  of  commercial  recreations,  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  constitutes  play  or  recreation  because  people  engage  in 
all  kinds  of  intellectual  and  even  industrial  pursuits,  which 
are  aside  from  their  main  vocations  and  which  they  indulge  in 
primarily  because  they  are  interesting  and  entertaining,  and 
these  constitute  recreation  in  a  certain  sense  for  them.  People 
engaged  in  religious  and  philanthropic  work  without  any  com- 
mercial motive  or  any  thought  of  compulsion  except  that  they 
are  interested  in  them,  are  engaged  in  a  leisure  time  activity. 
The  time  which  they  have  to  give  to  any  kind  of  pursuit  not 
connected  with  making  a  living  or  performing  the  work  neces- 
sary to  their  physical  or  financial  welfare,  may  be  considered 
as  leisure  time. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  proposes  to  concern  itself 
with  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time  and  with  inducing  people 
to  engage  in  constructive  leisure  time  activities.  A  person 
may  spend  his  leisure  in  or  about  his  home,  in  reading,  or 
visiting,  or  playing,  or  music,  or  gardening,  or  raising  flowers 
or  any  of  the  various  forms  of  arts  and  crafts.  He  may  give 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  leisure  to  his  lodge,  or  his  church, 
or  his  club,  or  to  philanthropic  and  civic  enterprises  or  to 
reforms.  In  making  a  program  of  play  or  recreation  in  the 
restricted  sense  in  which  these  words  are  generally  used,  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  this  in  relation  to  all  the  leisure  time 
activities  of  the  individual. 

Our  organization  certainly  does  not  contemplate  any  at- 
tempt to  organize  or  systematize  the  whole  range  of  social 
betterment  activities  in  which  people  may  engage.  It  proposes 
to  consider  all  kinds  of  human  activites  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  how  they  affect  the  problem  of  the  proper  use  of  leisure 
time. 

Community  Service  (Incorporated)  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
making  a  survey  of  the  leisure  time  activities  of  Minneapolis 
and  this  survey  includes  in  its  scope  a  tabulation  and  analysis 
of  the  contribution  made  by  every  conceivable  kind  of  organ- 
ization in  Minneapolis  either  towards  or  against  the  proper  use 
of  leisure  time. 

In  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  needs  and 
situation  of  the  city  we  shall  undertake  to  make  inquiries  under 
seven  main  heads  and  ascertain  the  contribution  to  the  proper 
use  of  leisure  time  made  by: 

1.  Public  Agencies  5.  Commercial  Recreations 

2.  Quasi-Public  Agencies  6.  Anti-Social  Agencies 

3.  Private  Agencies  7.  The  Home 

4.  Business  Enterprises 

We  shall  analyze  the  data  which  we  collect  with  a  view 
to  showing  how  the  various  activities  are  geographically  dis- 
tributed over  the  city,  but  the  volume  of  leisure  time  activities 
located  in  a  given  district  is  not  a  true  index  of  the  social  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  because  the  people  do  not  find 
all  or  nearly  all  of  their  recreation  in  their  districts  but  go 
to  institutions  whose  patronage  is  city  wide. 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  people  can  best  be  reached  by 
placing  institutions  in  close  geographical  proximity  to  them, 
or  whether  considerations  other  than  geographical  nearness 
should  have  the  greater  weight  in  locating  institutions. 

A  person's  contacts  with  people  depend  on  the  activities  in 
which  he  engages, — business,  social  and  otherwise,— more  than 
on  the  locality  in  which  he  lives.  His  nearest  friends  are  those 
with  whom  he  has  the  most  frequent  and  vital  contacts,  con- 
tacts that  affect  his  welfare.  What  matters  it  whether  they  are 
liis  neighbors  or  not.  But  he  should  not  allow  his  contacts  and 
friendships  to  be  limited  to  a  narrow  circle.  For  purposes  of 
enjoyment  the  intensification  of  narrow  contacts  may  be  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  stratification  of  society  or  the 
development  of  a  class  consciousness  and  class  antagonisms 
may  result.  A  caste  system  might  be  fostered.  So  the 
line  of  least  resistance  in  recreation  and  social  intercourse  may 
not  be  the  best  in  the  long  run. 
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It  is  a  fair  question  what  part  of  a  person's  social  life 
he  should  get  by  mingling  with  those  of  his  own  sex  or  his 
own  age  or  his  own  profession,  his  own  church  or  his  own 
nationality  and  what  proportion  he  should  get  by  participating 
in  the  social  life  of  groups  composed  on  a  broader  basis. 

Any  attempt  to  narrow  the  limits  of  the  people's  individual 
organization  connections  to  those  within  a  given  neighborhood 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  advantages  which  may  be  gained 
by  the  specialization  of  social  functions  will  be  a  failure. 

For  example  not  every  neighborhood  can  have  its  own 
separate  club  for  artists  but  a  whole  city  might  have  one  or 
more;  a  labor  union  is  essentially  a  functional  group  and  not  a 
neighborhood  group.  Only  a  part  of  the  social  life  of 
individuals  can  be  met  by  neighborhood  activities  but  every 
neighborhood  should  have  some  activities  on  a  neighborhood 
basis  and  should  have  an  organization  for  that  purpose. 

Not  all  forms  of  recreation  have  the  same  ethical  value. 
People  may  have  a  dance  craze  or  become  card  fiends  or  pool 
sharks.  So  volume  of  recreation  is  not  the  sole  test  of  a  recrea- 
tion program.  Some  people  may  have  too  much  recreation  and 
fritter  their  time  away  in  a  socially  unproductive  way. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  surveys  usually  wish  to 
direct  recreation  so  as  to  combine  pleasure  with  the  advance- 
ment of  moral  and  social  ends. 

What  are  these  moral  and  social  ends  and  what  kind  of 
recreation  is  best  designed  to  serve  these  ends?  Perhaps  we 
may  state  a  few  principles  bearing  on  these  questions. 

The  form  of  recreation  best  suited  to  a  given  person  is 
one  which  will  draw  upon  and  exercise  different  faculties  than 
those  already  fully  exercised,  or  perhaps  overexercised,  in*  his 
daily  work.  Active  recreation  involving  physical  exercise,  is 
especially  desirable  for  people  whose  occupations  are  not  manual 
or  do  not  involve  much  physical  exercise,  and  their  passive 
recreation  should  be  such  as  to  take  their  minds  out  of  their 
accustomed  grooves. 

A  person's  recreation  should  have  variety  in  it  and  not  be 
found  wholly  in  one  form  of  activity. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  society  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
together  in  social  intercourse,  where  they  can  find  a  common 
interest  in  recreation  and  conversation,  people  who,  in  other 
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spheres,  have  conflicting  interests  so  as  to,  in  a  measure, 
mitigate  any  class  prejudices  that  divide  the  community. 

Recreation  which  strengthens  family  ties  and  preserves  the 
integrity  of  the  family  is  useful.  Therefore  some  gatherings 
which  include  all  the  members  of  the  family  should  be  en- 
couraged. Those  recreations  are  best  which  produce  an  in- 
cidental improvement  in  character  and  intellect. 

Some  occasions  should  be  planned  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  bringing  together  in  pleasant  surroundings,  and 
on  a  basis  where  some  mutual  interest  enlivens  the  contact, 
people  who  represent  antagonistc  classes  so  that  their  personal 
acquaintanceship  shall  wipe  out  such  antagonism  or  such 
degree  of  antagonism  as  is  based  on  prejudice  only;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  prejudice,  i.  e.,  groundless  antagonism 
between  different  classes,  as  for  example  between  rich  and  poor, 
employers  and  employees,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Americans 
and  foreigners,  and  this  groundless  antagonism  or  senseless 
prejudice  can  be  wiped  out  by  mere  acquaintance. 

The  leaders  of  institutions  or  oganizations  or  classes  which 
are  rivals  for  membership  or  support,  or  which  fight  each  other 
for  any  reason  nearly  all  use  some  propaganda  of  deceit  as  a 
weapon  of  warfare.  Their  adherents  are  fed  up  on  ready-made 
colored  views  of  their  own  side  and  the  adherents  of  the  other 
side  are  systematically  misrepresented ;  and  ideas  which  suit  the 
purposes  of  propaganda  are  proclaimed  as  true  whether  they  are 
true  or  not.  The  product  of  this  form  of  institutional  warfare 
is  groundless  prejudice.  This  helps  to  make  a  fight  but  is  an 
obstacle  to  peace.  If  we  want  internal  peace  and  justice  be- 
tween classes  we  want  to  let  the  rank  and  file  know  the  truth 
and  let  guilt,  if  there  be  any,  fall  where  it  may. 

People  who  have  been  fighting  a  straw  man  should  be 
permitted  to  see  the  real  one  at  close  range. 

Friendly  social  intercourse  might  even  tend  to  reveal  such 
actual  facts  of  injustice  as  would  lead  to  the  removal  not 
only  of  prejudice  and  baseless  antagonism  but  of  the  wrongs 
than  constitute  a  just  cause  for  resentment. 

Now  then,  how  are  we  to  devise  activities  which  will 
make  such  combinations  of  people  on  special  occasions.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  think  the  responsibility  and  initiative  for 
doing  this  rests  with  the  privileged  classes  rather  than  the 
others. 
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The  rich  must  make  the  first  advances  toward  the  poor : 
in  a  way  break  into  the  society  of  the  poor  because  the  poor 
cannot  break  into  the  society  of  the  rich.  The  employers  must 
devise  ways  to  meet  their  employees  in  friendly  intercourse 
away  from  their  places  of  business  and  in  relationships  that 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  labor  problems  or  with 
their  relative  positions  as  employers  and  employees.  If  em- 
ployers have  trouble  in  getting  working  men  to  come  to  meet- 
ings devised  by  them  then  let  them  go  to  any  meetings 
devised  by  the  workers  which  are  open  to  the  public,  or  better 
still  let  meeting  opportunities  be  devised  by  people  who  do  not 
represent  either  employers  or  employees,  such  as  teachers  and 
professional  men  or  other  neighbors  whose  connections  or 
proposals  have  no  direct  bearing  on  labor  problems.  It  is  not 
very  practical  to  advise  workers  to  seek  to  meet  employers  and 
get  acquainted  with  them  socially  but  it  is  intensely  practical 
to  have  a  regular  campaign  to  get  employers  to  meet  working 
men  in  relationships  not  connected  with  industry.  This  wall 
combat  unreasonable  agitators  faster  than  any  campaign  of 
education  carried  on  from  interested  motives. 

If  we  are  to  assimilate  our  foreign  neighbors  into  American 
life  it  is  the  American  who  must  be  asked  to  take  the  initiative 
in  getting  acquainted  with  the  foreigner.  This  is  his  privilege 
but  the  foreigner  cannot  approach  the  American  of  the  best 
type  as  a  rule,  not  only  because  he  is  a  foreigner  but  because 
in  most  cases  he  is  a  man  of  less  education  and  social  stand- 
ing. It  is  of  no  use  to  shout  at  him  to  become  Americanized 
and  assimilated  into  American  life  unless  he  can  absorb 
Americanism  from  those  who  best  embody  it. 

If  it  is  true  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  cannot  cooperate 
as  they  should  in  moral  and  civic  reforms  or  even  confer  on 
religious  matters  at  all,  the  first  requisite  is  for  them  to  get 
acquainted  as  they  have  been  doing  in  our  great  war  activities. 

A  central  correlating  agency  of  recreation  and  social  life 
should  constantly  devise  ways  of  bringing  the  prejudiced  classes 
of  the  city  together.  This  program  for  the  assimilation  of 
classes  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  city  program.  This  will 
make  the  background  if  not  the  backbone  of  all  community  co- 
operation. 

The  homeless  men  of  the  large  cities  who  congregate  in 
a  cheap  lodging  house  district,  usually  consist  of  casual  laborers, 
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such  as  man  the  logging  camps,  comprise  the  railroad  con- 
struction gangs  and  do  the  harvesting.  They  are  the  most 
lacking  in  opportunities  for  wholesome  leisure  time  activities  of 
any  groups  in  the  community  and  they  furnish  the  largest 
number  of  irresponsible  agitators.  They  sleep  in  dormitories 
which  cannot  be  frequented  by  them  in  the  day  time  and  eat 
at  restaurants,  where  they  are  not  supposed  to  loiter.  There 
is  no  place  where  they  have  a  recognized  right  to  spend  their 
idle  hours,  except  at  some  saloon  or  pool  hall  where  they  spend 
some  money  as  patrons. 

If  the  lodging  houses  which  furnish  the  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  these  men  could  be  made  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  social  needs  it  would  be  a  great  gain.  They  should  be 
required  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  sitting  room  or  lobby 
space  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  lodges  just  as  much 
as  they  are  required  to  have  a  given  quantity  of  toilet  facilities. 
If  they  had  the  same  social  spirit  as  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors* 
Clubs,  they  would  abound  with  such  signs  as  these, 

"Make  appointments  to  meet  your  friends  in  our  parlors,"" 

"Use  the  game  facilities  and  get  acquainted," 

"Our  writing  tables  are  for  your  convenience," 

"Public  toilet  and  wash  rooms  this  way," 

"Shower  baths  10c," 

"Free  concert  in  the  lobby  tonight." 

Such  a  lodging  house  with  a  cafeteria  attached  would  con- 
stitute a  good  club  house  for  this  class  of  men.  If  a  traveling 
representative  of  Community  Service  made  friendly  contacts 
with  these  men  out  in  the  camps  and  brightened  up  camp 
life  and  directed  each  man  to  have  his  mail  sent  to  the  club 
house  where  he  could  always  have  a  sort  of  headquarters 
through  which  he  and  his  pals  could  always  get  in  touch  with 
each  other,  where  he  could  get  a  bath,  change  and  wash  his 
clothes,  shave,  shine  his  shoes,  write  letters,  use  the  telephone, 
leave  his  valuables  and  check  his  surplus  baggage,  there  is 
no  question  that  he  would  use  such  a  club.  If  his  human  needs 
were  met  he  would  have  less  cause  for  dissipation  and  dis- 
content. 

Out  of  the  contacts  we  make  in  our  leisure  time  will  be 
developed  in  large  measure  the  proper  attitude  of  mind  and 
the  right  social  spirit  which  constitute  public  morale.  Of  course 
the   first   requisite   in   order   to   have  -morale   in   the   working 
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forces  of  our  civil  institutions  is  to  have  just  and  useful 
civil  institutions,  but  even  w^hen  this  requirement  is  met  there 
will  be  need  of  building  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  and  these  come 
from  friendship  and  idealism  which  must  be  fostered  by  con- 
scious effort.  Definite  organized  effort  to  promote  joy,  friend- 
ship and  idealism  is  the  field  of  Community  Service.  It  not 
only  creates  the  right  spirit  toward  ideal  institutions  but 
patience  with  imperfect  ones  if  they  show  that  they  are  reaching 
out  toward  an  ideal. 

Extracts  from 

War  Activities  as   They   Have  Affected 
Housing,  Health  and  Recreation 

Eva  Whiting  White:,  United   States   Commissioner   on   Living 
Conditions,  Department  of  Labor 

Exactly  as  the  war  has  brought  housing  to  the  front  so  has 
it  re-emphasized  the  values  in  the  field  of  recreation.  Note  that 
in  the  military  training  entertainments,  sports,  activities  to  fill 
the  leisure  time  of  the  men  were  practically  co-equal.  So,  with 
the  industrial  workers.  In  order  that  the  men  might  be  re- 
freshed and  re-invigorated  by  changes  of  thought  and  change  of 
action,  a  rich  recreational  program  under  skilled  leadership  was 
adopted.  No  one  today  need  argue  for  recreation  and  certainly 
no  one  need  apologize  for  the  human  need  of  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities. This  need  is  not  a  weakness  but  a  strength.  Those  who 
know  the  French  nation  best  are  undoubtedly  right  in  affirming 
that  it  is  the  greatly  misimderstood  lightness  of  the  French  that 
gives  them  the  corresponding  power  of  abandon  in  a  patriotic 
cause.  We  Anglo-Saxons  have  much  still  to  learn  from  the 
Latin  races  in  this  aspect. 

There  are  more  profound  considerations,  however,  that  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  recreation  at  the  present  time  than  the 
accepted  activities  of  the  usual  recreation  program  and  those 
questions  have  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  the  race  and  lead  us  into  the  heart  of  the  labor  prob- 
lems. Those  who  think  that  the  working  people  of  the  world 
are  demanding  more  pay  and  shorter  hours  for  the  sake  of  the 
extra  income  or  for  a  greater  number  of  loafing  hours  are  utterly 
blind  to  that  deeper  motive  that  is  swaying  the  common  thought 
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of  the  time.  The  human  race  has  turned  another  corner.  It  has 
developed  industrial  output  and  the  application  of  inventive  ap- 
pliances to  an  undreamed-of  point.  It  is  now  groping  toward 
the  development  of  those  qualities  which  enlarge  the  souls  of  men 
and  are  fed  through  the  leisure  life  and  by  the  organization  of 
society  for  the  upbuilding  of  men.  During  the  last  two  years 
we  have  caught  a  vision  of  this  higher  possibility.  It  is  for  us 
now  to  build  toward  it.  With  the  desired  standard  of  housing 
prevailing;  with  adequate  pay  the  rule;  with  a  margin  of  free 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  individual — what  next?  Here  is  your 
responsibility  and  mine.  Every  public  avenue  must  be  thrown 
open  for  feeding  the  craving  for  the  inspirational  that  art 
satisfies.  Beginning  with  the  little  child,  our  nation  needs  music 
and  more  music — Community  orchestras  and  master  orchestras; 
the  sing  and  the  choral  society  on  the  playground;  in  school; 
after  work;  in  free  time — the  best  we  have  to  offer.  Let  us 
preach  and  talk  beauty  until  the  civic  sense  responds  to  some- 
thing of  the  sincerity  of  classic  line  and  the  demand  for  order 
and  neatness.  It  ought  to  hurt  to  live  in  an  ugly  home  fur- 
nished in  a  certain  kind  of  way.  There  is  a  very  pragmatic  side 
to  this.  Artistic  surroundings  give  a  kind  of  peace  that  has  an 
untold  value.  Here  again  we  must  get  this  quickening  oi  the  ar- 
tistic sense  running  through  our  playground  technique,  in  our 
schools  and  art  institutes. 

In  our  thought  life  we  need  discussion  and  more  discussion — 
the  chance  to  interpret,  if  you  will — the  chance  for  meditation. 
We  need  our  public  buildings,  museums,  endowed  theatres,  opera 
and  drama.  Art  will  never  pay;  our  community  homes  must  be 
offered  as  a  privilege  of  American  citizenship  in  charge  of  per- 
sons who  are  proved  leaders  of  men  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Part  of  this  program  is  already  started.  There  is  no  more  popular 
movement  before  the  people  than  the  community  center  idea.  Our 
difficulty  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  people  who  can  carry  on  the 
community  scheme  involved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
It  is  in  its  beginnings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  attract 
to  itself  the  best  talent  we  have.  The  Community  Center  created 
by  the  people ;  supported  by  them ;  developed  by  them,  is  undoubt- 
edly destined  to  make  great  contributions  to  our  life. 

The  well-rounded  life  carries  within  itself  inner  resource.  Its 
poise  comes  from  work  well  done;  from  a  delight  in  physical 
activity  with  the  appreciation  of  the  out-of-doors;  from  a  mind 
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with  great  dq^ths  of  research  within  itself — the  whole  blended 
with  affection  for  one*s  own  and  general  goodwill.  This  will 
culminate  in  a  sense  of  public  service  if  our  citizenship  is  to 
make  steady  gains  toward  the  ultimate  democracy  it  has  under- 
taken to  establish.  I  take  it  this  is  the  type  of  man  or  woman  to 
whom  we  wish  to  entrust  the  destiny  of  our  country — if  so,  every- 
one of  us  is  obligated  to  stand  by  the  need  of  free  time  so  men 
may  control  themselves  and  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  of 
that  time  to  public  movements  and  to  the  family  circle.  The 
shorter  working  day  must  be.  Longer  vacations  must  be  the  rule 
in  the  working  world.  Let  us  take  the  lessons  from  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  been  our  leaders.  The  creative  needs — freedom ; 
it  must  be  unhampered.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  poet  dreams 
and  does  not  vi^rite  until  the  impelling  force  of  thought  and 
rhythm  goad  him  on.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  not  always  in 
his  banking  house.  Theodore  Roosevelt  led  a  strenuous  life  in- 
deed and  yet  his  fondness  for  sports  and  his  life  in  the  open 
undoubtedly  developed  that  dynamic  power  which  certainly  was 
his.  Greater  leisure  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  creative;  to  add 
zest  to  life;  to  bring  into  existence  something  more  than  hum- 
drum monotony.  This  war  was  a  war  for  establishing  principles 
of  freedom— political  and  economic — and  in  terms  of  the  personal 
Hfe. 


Certain  Minimum  Requirements  for  Children's 

Play 

JosKPH  Lks,  President,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America 

Play  for  grown  people  is  recreation — the  renewal  of  life. 
For  children  it  is  growth,  the  gaining  of  life.  The  problem  of 
children's  play  therefore  is  the  problem  of  whether  they  shall 
grow  up  at  all,  and  full  opportunity  for  children's  play  is  the 
first  thing  democracy  will  provide  when  it  shall  have  truly  been 
established.  To  state  a  complete  set  of  minimum  requirements 
would  take  a  long  time,  but  I  want  to  point  out  some  of  these 
that  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 

L     The  first  requirement  for  the  play  of  the  little  child 
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is  a  mother.  To  him  his  mother  is  at  once  instigator,  audience, 
playmate,  playground  and  apparatus.  If  his  own  mother  has 
died,  he  must  have  another  to  take  her  place.  There  are  plenty 
of  women  dying  for  lack  of  children  and  children  spiritually 
dying  for  lack  of  mothers.  The  two  must  be  brought  together. 
A  mother  is  of  course  of  no  use  to  the  child  when  he  is 
locked  up  in  a  room  and  she  is  working  in  a  factory.  By 
having  a  mother  I  mean  having  one  who  has  time  to  play  a 
mother's  part. 

II.  The  next  requirement  of  the  child's  play  is  a  home,  a 
place  where  he  can  have  his  own  things  to  play  with,  his 
own  place  to  keep  them,  and  someone  to  share  with  and  to  be 
interested  in  what  he  does.  More  than  half  of  our  child  wreck- 
age is  due  to  broken  homes,  and  the  disaster  of  their  play  life 
is  in  great  part  to  blame. 

III.  Another  essential  to  the  child  from  a  very  early  age 
is  a  child-community  with  established  play  traditions,  games 
suitable  to  his  age  that  are  immemorial  (they  need  not  be 
more  than  three  months  old  to  possess  this  latter  attribute), 
games  that  are  taken  for  granted  as  what  every  fellow  does 
and  that  afford  a  variety  for  different  seasons  and  different 
temperaments  and  talents.  There  may  be  a  play  leader  behind 
the  group  and  its  tradition  but  the  group  is  the  living  medium 
for  the  child.  Among  the  plays  in  vogue  for  children  over 
-eleven  should  be  the  great  team  games. 

IV.  Every  child  should  have  the  equivalent  of  a  tool 
house,  a  woodshed  and  an  attic  in  his  life,  whether  provided 
by  the  home,  the  school  or  some  near  neighborhood  institution. 
He  must,  apart  from  any  systematic  teaching,  have  things  to 
hammer  and  cut  and  melt  and  put  together,  to  burn,  color  and 
otherwise  deal  with  as  his  soul  leads  him.  He  must  have  all 
the  tools,  paints,  materials  and  suggestive  objects  that  have 
the  power  to  satisfy  him  and  to  lead  him  on. 

V.  Every  child  should  go  through  a  period  of  having 
pets — anything  from  white  mice  to  horses  will  do. 

VI.  Every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  make  collections 
of  stones  or  bones  or  leaves  or  something,  and  should  be 
shielded  from  the  kind  of  nature  study  w^hich  is  to  the  love 
of  beasts  and  flowers  what  the  study  of  anatomy  is  to  social 
life. 

VII.  Every  child  must  grow  up  in  the  presence  of  the  arts. 
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He  must  have  painting  materials  and  see  people  painting  about 
him — sketching  and  carving  and  expressing  their  ideas  in  form 
and  color.  He  must  have  a  chance  to  do  these  things  him- 
self, to  see  pictures  incidentally,  not  having  them  too  much 
explained  or  talked  about,  but  finding  them  as  a  matter-of- 
course  part  of  his  experience.  The  art  teaching  in  the 
schools  must  from  the  first  and  always  include  making  pictures 
from  his  own  mind  and  imagination. 

He  must  be  brought  up  in  the  presence  of  music  and  of  the 
familiar  use  of  song  and  of  musical  instruments, — not  forced  to 
play  the  piano  until  so  sterilized  on  that  side  that  he  will 
never  listen  again  to  a  sonata  if  he  can  help  it,  but  given  a 
chance  to  learn  and  carried  far  enough  on  some  instrument 
to  see  whether  that  is  really  for  him  a  form  of  utterance. 

He  must  hear  reading  aloud  and  take  part  in  it,  not  in 
the  inane  and  stultifying  method  of  reading  something  to  the 
teacher  which  she  already  knows  by  heart  and  does  not  want 
to  hear,  but  of  bringing  in  things  that  he  has  read  and  wants 
others  to  hear  because  he  likes  them,  or  hearing  things  that 
others  have  found  worth  listening  to. 

For  these  purposes  there  should  be  in  every  neighborhood, 
whether  in  the  school  or  library  or  otherwise,  a  house  of  the 
Muses,  or  rather  two  houses,  one  for  music  and  one  for  the 
other  arts.  The  latter  should  be  full  of  books  and  pictures  and 
tables  and  window  seats  to  go  off  and  read  at,  with  perhaps 
a  little  stage.  The  former,  besides  its  music  rooms,  should  also 
be  beautiful  and  have  pictures  and  a  garden. 

The  idea  that  children  should  be  taught  to  be  useful  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  idea,  equally  important,  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  live. 

Vni.  That  children  should  have  all  the  outdoor  play  that 
they  can  hold  is  too  obvious  and  now  too  well  known  to  need 
restating.  For  children  under  six  there  must  be  a  back  yard 
with  a  sandbox  and  other  things  to  play  with  and  a  little 
general  playground  in  the  block.  For  those  from  six  to  ten 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  playground,  properly  equipped  and 
with  the  right  leadership,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  usually  con- 
nected with  the  school;  and  for  the  rest  below  seventeen  the 
effective  radius  is  half  a  mile.  The  playground  and  play- 
houses must  be  made  beautiful.  There  must  be  full  op|X)rtunity 
for  skating,  coasting  and  skiing  in  winter  where  the  climate 
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makes  it  possible  and  for  bathing  and  boating  in  the  summer. 

IX.  Every  child  must  have  a  garden  in  his  home  or  two 
months  a  year  of  country  life.  In  fact,  he  ought  to  have  the 
latter  anyway,  and  will  have  to  arrange  it  with  his  mother  or 
his  aunt  or  partner  to  look  after  his  home  garden  when  he  is 
away. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  shall  provide  when  we 
learn  to  take  either  democracy  or  education  seriously. 

Irreducible  Minimum  Provisions  for  The  Leisure 
Hours  of  Children 

A  number  of  the  workers  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  who  have  been  thinking  along  the  line 
of  the  "irreducible  minimum"  are  agreed  that  one  hour  a  day 
is  the  minimum  for  time.  Two  or  three  hours  of  outdoor  play 
are  most  desirable.  Even  adults  should  have  one  hour.  Miss 
Abbie  Condit  notes  that  the  majority  of  state  physical  educa- 
tion laws  call  for  twenty  minutes  per  day  but  opportunity  for 
play  must  not  be  limited  to  physical  education  in  the  schools. 

Miss  Condit  says :  "The  only  solution  for  a  minimum  play- 
ground is  its  maximum  use,  by  having  the  ground  used  each 
hour  by  different  groups  and  putting  the  emphasis  on  games 
requiring  little  space.  One  acre  used  six  times  a  day  is  equal  to 
six  acres  used  once.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  possible  for  a 
ground  to  be  much  smaller  than  an  acre  if  there  are  six  hundred 
children.  Many  authorities  feel  there  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  three  hundred  children  using  a  playground  of  one  acre. 

"To  give  the  child  ideal  expression  and  opportunity  for  all 
games  would  require  for  baseball,  football,  hockey  and  skating, 
four  acres ;  for  tennis,  two  acres ;  for  indoor  baseball,  one  acre ; 
for  basket  ball,  one-fourth  acre;  for  volley  ball  one-half  acre; 
with  one-fourth  acre  for  running  track,  jumping  pits  and 
similar  apparatus.  This  would  require  eight  acres  of  play- 
ground for  one  thousand  pupils  but  all  these  activities  could  be 
carried  on  in  five  acres  by  playing  tennis  and  football  less 
frequently." 

The  requirements  of  games  and  activities  for  minimum 
provision  are  that  they  should  be  good  gymnastically,  giving 
abundant  exercise  to  the  big  muscles  and  be  lively  and  in- 
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teresting;  that  they  should  be  good  socially,  involving  stress, 
competition  and  cooperation;  and  that  they  should  appeal  to 
all  the  major  achieving  instincts  (not  only  to  chasing,  fighting, 
and  the  team  sense,  but  also  to  the  instincts  of  rhythm, 
climbing,  construction,  nurture — as  in  school  gardening — and 
the  scientific  instinct,  as  in  hunting  with  a  camera).  In  order 
to  reach  all  the  children  they  must  be  adapted  (1)  to  all  school 
ages  and  both  sexes;  (2)  to  different  seasons — including,  for 
instance,  skating,  coasting,  swimming,  and  indoor  games;  (3) 
to  different  social  conditions  and  environment — including  riding, 
golf,  tennis,  rowing,  birds  nesting  and  other  valuable  activities 
wherever  they  can  be  carried  on ;  (4)  to  different  tastes  and 
abilities,  so  that  the  physically  weak  or  handicapped  should  be 
reached  by  games  especially  adapted  to  them,  even  by  sedentary 
games  when  necessary. 

A  practical  list  of  games  and  plays  which  will  meet  these 
requirements  for  the  different  ages  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee  on  Games  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  children  should 
be  made  to  play  all  these  games  or  to  participate  in  all  these 
activities.  They  should  be  taught  them  and  during  leisure 
time  they  should  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  any  of 
them  under  good  play  leadership,  on  an  adequately  large  and 
equipped  playground  without  having  to  play  in  alleys  or 
streets. 

Miss  Condit  mentions  the  athletic  badge  tests  for  boys  and 
girls  adopted  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  as  valuable  in  establishing  a  minimum  standard 
of  physical  efficiency.  Mr.  T.  S.  Settle  urges  the  need  of 
training  in  gang  organization  and  in  imagination  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts. 

Mrs.  White  calls  attention  to  the  increasing  number  of 
educational  experiments  to  determine  the  possibility  of  "inter- 
weaving tke  play  motive  with  educational  technique."  "Gary, 
Indiana,  gives  an  allowance  of  four  hundred  hours  to  physical 
training  and  play  in  the  lower  grades  and  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred hours  in  the  upper  grades,  thus  giving  physical  training 
and  play  first  place  in  the  school  program." 

On  this  depends  the  use  which  will  be  made 
Age  of  Children        of  the  playground.     It  is  possible  to  handle 
more  children  per  acre  when  they  are  under 
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ten  years  of  age.  Little  children  will  use  swings,  sand  boxes, 
teeters  and  similar  devices  which,  if  rightly  placed,  do  not 
occupy  much  space.  The  games  of  children  up  to  ten  years 
of  age  are  group  games  largely,  and  are  not  the  real  team 
games  which  require  more  space  because  the  number  of  players 
and  the  boundaries  are  fixed. 

Number  on  Play-  There  is  always  a  rising  and  falling  tide  of 
ground  at  One  children  on  the  playground  during  the  day. 
Time  In   judging  the   amount  of  play  space,   it   is 

therefore,  necessary  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  "heaviest 
load,"  but  administrative  devices  can  sometimes  be  used  to 
distribute  the  "load."  From  the  playground  standpoint,  this 
is  the  big  contribution  of  the  Gary  plan  of  organization. 
Density  of  Popu-  The  number  of  children  using  a  playground 
lation  Per  Acre         ^^  ^j^y  q^^  ^jj^^   jg  n^^ch   smaller  than  the 

and   Density  ,  ^      ,  .,  ,  ,  ,    *  , 

Range  number  of  children  who  are  served  by  the 

playground,  and  the  number  of  children  benefited  may  be, 
therefore,  two  to  six  times  the  average  daily  attendance.  A 
neighborhood  may  be  adequately  provided  with  playground 
space  even  if  it  does  not  have  enough  to  care  for  all  the 
children  of  the  neighborhod  at  one  time. 

The  equipment  provided  on  a  playground 
Equipment  varies    greatly    according   to    the    amount    of 

money  available.  Where  funds  are  limited, 
wise  playground  officials  will  expend  them  for  leadership 
rather  than  for  a  large  amount  of  material  equipment.  There 
are,  however,  certain  kinds  of  apparatus  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  a  playground  according  to  minimum  standards. 
These  include  a  sand  box,  swings,  slides,  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  game  equipment,  such  as  basket  ball,  volley  ball, 
baseball,  bean  bags,  and  similar  supplies.  Such  supplies  are 
considered  by  many  playground  workers  to  be  more  important 
than  fixed  apparatus.  The  value  of  teeters  and  giant  strides 
is  debatable  and  they  may  be  omitted  from  the  consideration  of 
minimum  standards  along  the  line  of  equipment.  Boys'  outdoor 
gymnasium  equipment,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  kinds  of 
apparatus,  while  desirable,  is  not  an  essential. 

Some  sort  of  shelter,  however  inexpensive,  should  be  pro- 
vided on  a  playground,  as  should  toilet  facilities  and  drinking 
water. 
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The  provision  of  space  to  play  and  a  minimum 
Leadership  amount  of  apparatus  does  not  complete  the 

responsibility  of  the  city  toward  its  children. 
If  the  utilization  of  the  play  facilities  is  to  be  made  a  factor  in 
child  life  there  must  be  play  leadership  to  insure  the  proper 
use  of  apparatus  so  that  the  child  will  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  it,  to  teach  the  child  to  play  the  games  that  will 
mean  most  in  his  development,  and  to  give  the  right  direction 
to  instincts  which,  if  undirected,  may  lead  the  child  to  the 
juvenile  court.  Innumerable  instances  of  splendidly  equipped 
playgrounds  little  used  because  they  lack  the  vital  element  of 
leadership,  while  nearby  alleys  and  streets  were  crowded  with 
children,  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  primary  import- 
ance of  leadership. 

There  are  certain  requirements  in  leadership  which  affect 
even  the  minimum  standard.     Among  these  are  the  following: 

1.  The  poorer  the  stationary  and  moveable  equipment, 
the  less  effective  the  organization  of  the  space  and  equipment, 
the  more  leaders  will  be  required  and  the  more  vivid  and  in- 
spiring must  be  the  personal  leadership  provided. 

2.  Every  play  center  must  have  a  director  in  charge  of 
the  entire  ground.  As  a  minimum  standard  no  director  should 
be  expected  single-handed  to  direct  the  activities  of  more  than 
seventy-five  children,  unless  some  special  system  of  organiza- 
tion and  self  government  can  be  developed.  Where  there  are 
several  hundred  children  on  the  playground,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  one  director  to  handle  the  situation  even  on  a 
minimum  efficiency  basis,  and  assistants,  or  such  specialists 
as  athletic  directors  or  physical  training  directors,  must  be 
provided. 

3.  In  any  system  where  more  than  one  playground  is  in- 
volved there  must  be  in  addition  to  the  directors  of  the 
individual  grounds  a  recreation  superintendent,  supervisor  or 
secretary,  whose  task  it  is  to  have  general  over-sight  of  the 
work,  to  be  responsible  for  its  development,  coordination  and 
enlargement,  and  for  seeing  to  it  that  play  facilities  and 
activities  are  provided  the  child  during  the  entire  year.  No 
work  can  be  carried  on  effectively  without  such  a  responsible 
head. 

4.  There  must  be  a  governing  body,  either  a  recreation 
commission,  department,  or  board,  to  have  general  charge  of 
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Ithe  work,  or  if  local  conditions  make  it  advisable  to  have  the 
work  conducted  by  an  existing  department  of  the  municipality, 
it  should  be  administered  by  the  school  board,  park  board, 
department  of  public  works  or  some  other  municipal  depart- 
ment.    The  work  should  be  supported  by  municipal  funds. 

Charles  F.  Weller  speaks  of  the  importance  of  leadership  as 
follows:  "Especially,  the  adult  neighbors  of  the  child  should 
realize  that  to  organize  social  relations  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  human  arts.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
every  youngster  will  be  easily  able,  unaided,  to  discover  and 
enlist  the  companions  he  needs  and  to  organize  them  into 
satisfactory  community  relationships.  Boys,  "real  boys"  as 
people  proudly  call  them,  are  supposed  to  enjoy  and  to  find 
manly  profit  in  the  terrible  cruelties  and  the  ignorant  evils 
with  which  they  often  blight  or  harden  each  others'  tender, 
beautiful,  responsive  spirits.  Let  every  man  recall  the  harsh 
surprises,  the  meanness,  fear  and  pain  which  weakened  or 
overcame  the  ideals  of  human  intercourse  with  which  he  started 
out  on  life's  uncharted  seas.  Pilots,  the  children  need.  An 
organizer  of  children's  relationships  and  activities — especially 
in  their  free  hours  outside  the  school — could  do  more  than 
anything  else  could  do  to  preserve  and  strengthen  good  will 
and  faith  in  folks,  idealism  and  wholesomeness. 

"A  Community  Organizer  is  the  chief  essential,  a  competent 
man  or  woman  who  will  know  every  child  and  nearly  every 
adult  within  his  field  and  will  help  them  to  develop  com- 
munity relationships  and  community  activities.  Adults  must 
be  included  to  some  extent  for  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  mold 
the  lives  of  children  without  working  partly  through  and  with 
their  parents  and  their  adult  neighbors.  Families  must  be  the 
units  for  some  activities.  Family  games,  music,  reading,  fellow- 
ships, picnic  excursions  and  other  activities  of  home  groups 
together,  must  play  a  large  part  in  shaping  children.  Parents 
can  best  be  affected  through  their  children  and  children  like- 
wise cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  except  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  parents." 

Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White  says:  "Every  parent  should 
understand  the  need  for  subtle  guidance  with  children,  because 
the  best  recreation  leader  that  was  ever  known  cannot  equal 
the  sympathy  of  a  mother  or  father  with  a  child's  creative 
fancy.     The  home  is  the  ideal  recreation  center.     Parents  out 
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of  work,  underpaid,  themselves  subjects  of  conditions  that 
coarsen  and  harden  and  take  away  all  pleasure  in  life  cannot 
pass  on  that  which  the  soul  of  the  child  needs.  Home  must  be 
homes." 

This  whole  problem  touches  the  rest  of  the  social  problem 
in  many  places.  The  child's  leisure  must  be  safeguarded.  He 
must  not  work  when  he  should  be  playing.  Adults  must 
have  leisure  and  strength  left  after  the  day's  work  to  join  in 
the  children's  play.  In  the  construction  of  houses  for  people  to 
live  in  the  play  life,  especially  the  play  life  of  the  child,  must 
be  considered.  City  planning  must  provide  for  play  life.  Often 
streets  must  be  used  for  play.  Mrs.  White  says :  "Good  play- 
ground technique  gets  people  where  they  are  and  leads  them 
on.   .    .    . 

"Not  only  does  the  city  claim  attention  as  regards  proper 
provision  for  the  leisure  of  the  child,  but  the  rural  community 
must  be  studied.  Too  well  do  we  know  the  constant  duty 
activity  of  country  children  in  far  too  many  instances.  All  that 
has  been  said  above  applies  to  those  who  are  in  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  difficulty  to  obtain  play  space.  In 
the  country  the  great  obstacle  is  the  inertia  of  the  town 
fathers.  Every  extension  agency  going  into  rural  communities 
should  assist  in  emphasizing  the  great  need  of  adequate  play 
facilities,  and  should  endeavor  to  arouse  rural  communities  to 
provide  skilled  leadership. 

"Every  community  in  America,  city  and  country,  needs 
to  pull  together  on  a  leisure  time  program  for  children  that 
physical  well-being,  happiness,  and  power  may  result." 


Memorials  for  Soldiers 

Not,  "Shall  we  have  a  memorial  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors?" 
but  "What  form  shall  the  memorial  take?"  is  the  question  in  the 
majority  of  communities  in  which  community  organizers  for 
W.  C.  C.  S.  have  presented  the  idea  of  a  community  service  build- 
ing as  a  living  memorial  to  commemorate  through  the  service  ideal 
the  memory  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  who  gave  their  lives 
that  the  democracy  for  which  the  community  building  stands 
might  endure. 
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As  early  as  January  definite  action  had  been 
Organization  of  taken  in  a  number  of  cities  pointing  to  a  rapid 
Committees  development  throughout  the  country  of  the  me- 

morial idea  typified  in  buildings  which  would  serve  the  commun- 
ity rather  than  by  shafts  of  marble.  Allentown,  Pa.,  Asheville, 
N.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Chicago, 
111.,  Dallas,  Texas,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  New  London,  Conn.,  Oakland,  Cal., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Providence,  R.  L,  are  among 
the  cities  which  have  taken  steps  to  appoint  committees  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

In  a  number  of  War  Camp  Community  Service 
Raising^of  Funds     communities    money    is    already    being    raised, 

through  private  subscriptions,  as  evidence  of 
the  sincere  desire  to  honor  the  men  who  have  given  their  lives. 
At  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  a  community  chest  has  been  organized  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  community  memorial  house.  Catasauqua, 
Pa.,  is  planning  for  a  two  hundred  thousand  dollar  community 
building  with  an  endowment  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
money  to  be  raised  by  subscriptions  inside  the  Catasauqua  Red 
Cross  district.  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  already  collected  $12,000  of 
the  $20,000  pledged  for  its  memorial  buildings,  and  other  cities  are 
rapidly  planning  for  the  raising  of  funds,  the  amounts  involved 
ranging  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  two  million  dollars. 

Community  Buildings.  The  majority  of  cities 
Form  of  from   which   reports   have   been   received   have 

expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  X!om- 
munity  houses  with  recreational,  civic,  art  and  educational  fea- 
tures, as  the  form  of  memorial  best  expressing  the  service  which 
their  townsmen  have  rendered  in  the  great  war.  These  buildings 
will  prove  real  civic  and  community  centers;  some  of  them  will 
include  libraries,  others  will  provide  accommodations  for  the 
civic  organizations  of  the  city. 

Auditoriums.  Auditoriums,  small  and  large,  some  of  them 
incorporating  special  features  have  appealed  to  a  number  of  com- 
munities as  desirable  memorials  and  the  following  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  the  features  to  be  included  with  the 
auditorium:  a  library  with  auditorium,  a  memorial  auditorium  to 
house  patriotic  societies,  notably  the  Red  Cross;  an  auditorium 
with  museum  and  art  gallery  and  a  great  hall  for  conventions. 
Other  Forms  of  Memorials.    A  number  of  cities   are  con- 
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sidering  still  other  forms  of  memorials  which  existing  facilities 
or  local  needs  make  desirable.  Among  these  are  the  conversion 
of  a  number  of  amusement  halls  and  soldiers'  clubs  into  perma- 
nent community  buildings;  a  library  with  club  facilities;  a  social 
service  automobile;  a  community  building  to  house  public  and 
semi-public  activities  which  logically  belong  in  such  a  building, 
with  special  emphasis  on  recreation  for  returning  soldiers  and 
for  men  and  boys.  Other  suggestions  include  a  club  house  for  men 
returning  from  service;  a  building  containing  a  large  auditorium 
for  public  use;  a  library,  gymnasium  and  baths,  with  a  room  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  returning  men;  a  memorial  park  with  special 
building;  a  club  for  men  in  uniform  and  discharged  men;  a 
building  which  will  incorporate  in  addition  to  service  club  facili- 
ties a  large  municipal  hall,  art  institute  and  museum;  a  memorial 
park  with  arch;  a  memorial  city  hall;  a  memorial  building  de- 
voted to  the  accumulation  of  historic  data  regarding  the  com- 
munity; a  people's  house;  a  building  which  will  house  an  art 
gallery  with  trophy  room  and  a  memorial  park  way. 

Two  plans  containing  unique  features  have  been  proposed. 
At  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  it  is  planned  to  have  a  community  memor- 
ial building  maintained  by  the  community  chest,  with  club  rooms, 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  library  and  reading  rooms 
(one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls)  and  memorial  tablets.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  are  planning  to  endow  rooms  which  will  be 
used  as  a  civilian  club  by  railroad  employees. 

From  Detroit  comes  the  report  that  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
are  incorporating  a  Liberty  Memorial  Association  to  provide  a 
five  hundred  thousand  dollar  memorial,  the  form  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  The  Association  had  its  beginning  in 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Speaking  Citizens  which  helped  with 
the  liberty  loans.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Detroit's  foreign- 
bom  citizens  is  indicative  of  the  splended  spirit  of  unity  which 
is  everywhere  expressing  itself  as  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  and 
organizations  great  and  small,  are  drawing  together  in  a  com- 
mon desire  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  who  will  never  re- 
turn. 
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National  Physical  Education  Service 

A  New  Emphasis  on  Physical  Education 

America  to-day  is  facing  the  facts  which  the  war  has 
brought  home  to  her  as  unescapable  truths.  One  of  these  is 
the  necessity  for  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  physical  fitness 
which  wholesome  recreation  and  a  broad  program  of  physical 
training  alone  can  give. 

History  of  Na-  Realizing  this  vital  fact  the  National  Com- 
tional  Physical  Committee  on  Physical  Education  having  for 
Service  its  aim  the  development  of  a  broad  program  of 

state  and  federal  legislation  for  physical  education  and  the 
stimulating  of  intelligent  popular  opinion  which  would  assure 
both  legislation  and  its  effective  operation,  called  upon  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  the  latter 
part  of  1918,  to  "take  over  this  great  national  service,  organizing 
the  necessary  committees,  giving  or  raising  the  essential 
funds,  and  developing  the  movement  in  the  unselfish  spirit  of 
service." 

In  November  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Physical  Education  Service.  Mr.  E.  Dana  Caulkins  was  made 
manager  and  offices  were  secured  at  818  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Association  was  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Savage  of  Oberlin  College  to  act 
as  field  director  of  the  new  Service. 

First  Steps 

The  first  important  task  was  that  of  securing 

Enlisting  ^j^g   cooperation   of   the   various   agencies   in- 

Cooperation  ^  ° 

terested.  During  December  resolutions  prom- 
ising cooperation  with  the  National  Physical  Education  Service 
were  adopted  by  the  following  organizations:  Athletic  Re- 
search Society,  Society  of  Physical  Directors  of  Colleges, 
American  Physical  Education  Association;  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  Society  of  Physical  Directors  of  Normal 
Schools. 
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Steps  were  also  taken  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  such 
organizations  as  the  International  Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs,  the  Physical  Department  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Farmers'  National  Re- 
construction Council,  the  American  City  Bureau  and  the 
United  States  Chambers  of  Commerce.  All  these  agencies 
are  giving  valuable  help  in  propaganda  work. 

It  was  felt  wise  in  the  development  of  the 

Committee  work  to  have  in  back  of  it  a  small  committee 

Organization 

ot    people    well-known    through    the    country 

who  would  stand  as  sponsors  for  the  movement.  The  following 
individuals  constitute  the  nucleus  for  this  group  to  which 
others  will  be  added:  Walter  Camp,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  John 
Mitchell,  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  Major  Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas, 
William  Kent,  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Mrs. 
Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  John  J.  Eagan. 
Bringing  the  Though  no  extensive  publicity  has  been  given 

Movement  Be-  the  work  a  number  of  articles  are  being  pub- 
fore  the  Public  lish^^j  ij^  magazines.  Two  pamphlets  entitled 
Physical  Fitness — A  National  Necessity  and  The  Need  for  Uni- 
versal Physical  Education — A  Growing  National  Conviction  have 
been  printed  and  are  being  given  wide  distribution. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  propaganda  program,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  have  the  need  for  universal  physical  education 
emphasized  in  speeches  made  by  men  prominent  in  the  public 
eye.  Secretary  Baker,  Secretary  Daniels,  Governor  Bicket  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Walter  Fisher,  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  have  all  in  public  addresses  urged  the  importance  of 
compulsory  physical  education. 

As  an  educational  and  propaganda  matter  the  subject  is 
being  presented  at  numerous  conventions  and  conferences 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  speakers  have  been  provided  for 
the  program.  The  list  of  conferences  at  which  the  subject 
has  been  or  will  be  presented  includes  such  meetings  as  the 
Michigan  State  Educational  Conference,  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae  and  the  summer  schools  of  a  number  of 
colleges. 

Status  oi^  Physicai,  Education  Le^gislation 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Physical 
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Education  Service  late  in  November,  the  following  eight  states 

had   compulsory  physical  education   laws:     New   Jersey,   New 

York,  Illinois,  Rhode  Island,   Maryland,   Delaware,   California, 

Nevada.* 

States  EnacUng        Since  January,  1919,  laws  have  been  enacted 

Laws  in  1919  in  the  foUowings  states : 

Washington.  Law  provides  for  courses  in  physical  educa- 
tion for  elementary  schools  averaging  twenty  minutes  each  day, 
and,  in  all  high  schools  and  state  higher  institutions,  at  least 
ninety  minutes  each  week.  It  creates  a  Commission  of  Physical 
Training  and  Hygiene  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  directors  of  physical  education  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  Washington  State  College. 
No  special  appropriation  included  in  bill. 

Oregon.  Bill  provides  course  in  physical  training  averag- 
ing twenty  minutes  each  day.  Supervision  of  system  by 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Committee  of 
experts  to  formulate  program.     No  appropriation. 

Utah.  Bill  provides  for  a  state  director  of  health  education 
whose  salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  school 
fund.     Provides  for  a  committee  consistinp-  "'    '  r 

of  health  education,  the  dean  of  the\  -^cation, 

dean  of  the  department  of  medicine  a  _..versity  of  Utah, 

secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  the  director  of  the 
department  of  home  economics  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
No  appropriation. 

Michigan.  Bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  for 
the  salary  of  a  state  director  of  physical  education  attached  to  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  and  stenographic  and  head- 
quarters expenses.  The  law  applies  to  all  schools  except  those 
in  villages  of  3,000  inhabitants  or  less. 

Maine.  Provides  adequate  course  in  physical  education 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000. 


*  For  detailed  information  regarding  the  legislation  passed  in  each 
of  these  states  see  State  Legislation  for  Physical  Training  by  Thomas  A. 
Storey,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  in  the  November,  1918,  issue  of  The  Playground. 
Reprints  of  this  article  in  pamphlet  form  may  also  be  secured  from  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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In  the  following  states  physical  education  bilk 
Llffui"ti  have  been  introduced  during  the  present  ses- 

sion:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Okla- 
homa, Colorado,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Wift- 
consin,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Massachusetts.  From 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  "Wisconsin  come  reports  that 
there  are  good  prospects  of  the  passage  of  the  bills. 
g^^^  Movements  are  on  foot  in  the  following  statts 

Considering  to  enact  physical  education  legislation:     Ar- 

Legislation  kansas,  Georgia,  Maine  and  Ohio.     In  these 

states,  bills  are  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  legisla- 
ture at  the  earliest  opportunity.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  further  legislation  in  Illinois  providing  a  state  superin- 
tendent of  physical  education  and  making  the  present  law  mor« 
effective. 

Future  Pi.ans  of  the  Nationai,  Physical  Education  Skrvic« 

Much  of  the  effort  now  being  made  for  compulsory  physical 
education  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  seven  special  representatives 
sent  out  by  the  Service  who,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  the: 
lack  of  time  for  adequate  preparation  and  organization,  went 
into  thirteen  states  and  worked  for  several  weeks  previous  to 
the  assembling  of  a  number  of  the  state  legislatures  in  an  effort 
to  promote  legislation. 

Future  plans  of  the  National  Physical  Education  Service 
involve  the  pushing  of  further  work  along  these  lines  through 
the  operation  of  campaigns  for  physical  education  legislation 
beginning  with  the  states  affording  the  most  promising  outlook, 
the  legislatures  of  which  meet  in  the  near  future.  The  organ- 
ization of  effective  state  committees,  the  unifying  of  all  agencies 
working  toward  the  common  goal,  the  giving  of  assistance  in 
the  plans  of  various  organizations  who  will  carry  definite  re-  i 
sponsibility  in  the  general  campaign,  and  an  enlarged  publicity 
program  represent  important  phases  of  future  w©rk. 
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The  American  Posture  League 

Any  well-rounded  program  of  physical  education  must  take 
into  account  the  importance  for  health  and  efficiency  of  straight 
standing  and  sitting,  and  the  relationship  between  posture  and 
the  general  health  of  an  individual.  For  this  reason  the  work 
of  the  American  Posture  League,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  physical  education 
I  program  which  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
I  America  is  conducting  through  its  National  Physical  Education 
Service. 

The  American  Posture  League,  organized  in  1913,  is  a 
I  national  health  organization  formed  to  do  scientific  and  educa- 
I  tional  work  in  the  standardization  and  improvement  of  condi- 
tions affecting  the  posture  of  the  human  body.  The  importance 
of  such  service  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
first  things  done  for  men  entering  military  service  is  to  train 
them  to  correct  posture  and  carriage  as  a  fundamental  factor 
in  physical  efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  American  Posture  League  is  conducted 
through  technical  committees  composed  of  orthopedic  surgeons 
and  other  medical  practitioners,  physical  trainers,  school  hygien- 
ists  and  educators  who  have  long  specialized  on  the  subject  of 
posture.  It  consists  of  scientific  research,  standardization  of 
articles  of  daily  use,  such  as  furniture  and  wearing  apparel  as 
they  affect  the  posture,  advisory  and  technical  assistance  to 
educators,  manufacturers  and  others  and  educational  work 
through  lectures  and  tkrough  the  use  of  educational  material 
including  lantern  slides,  wall  charts,  reprints  and  a  good 
posture  pin. 

The  Posture  League  has  done  specific  work  in  securing 
the  application  of  its  principles  to  school  hygiene,  industrial, 
office  and  home  conditions,  public  and  other  vehicles,  and 
audience  rooms,  including  school  seats  and  the  seats  for  the 
Broadway  subway  cars  in  New  York  City. 

In  personal  hygiene  the  Posture  League  has  secured  the 
application  of  correct  principles  to  boy's  clothing,  to  shoes  for 
met!  and  womoo  an4  clothing  for  women  and  girls. 

Tbe  oTgranizatiow  ha*  no  paid  ofifcciajs  aaiiis  work  is  con- 
ducted tntirely^yy  volunt^e^r  sewce.     It  gives  its  services  with- 
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out  charge  if  no  commercial  use  is  made  of  them.  Where  com- 
mercial use  is  made  of  the  label  which  may  be  attached  to  the 
articles  having  the  League's  sanction,  the  label  is  paid  for. 
Money  coming  to  the  League  in  this  way  is  used  to  meet 
current  expenses. 

Further  information  regarding  the  League  may  be  secured 
by  communicating  with  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  Secretary, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Book  Reviews 

MOBILIZING  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

By  E.  L.  Morgan,  Extension  Bulletin  No.  23,  Amherst,  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cooperating 

The  fruit  of  nine  years  of  experience  in  community  organization  is 
given  in  this  bulletin.  In  1907,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
called  a  Conference  on  Rural  Progress.  Out  of  this  grew  the  plan 
of  organizing  a  fairly  typical  town.  West  Newbury  was  selected  and 
in  1909  the  West  Newbury  Federation  for  Rural  Progress  was  formed. 
The  need  of  a  community  adviser  who  could  go  from  town  to  town  upon 
request  was  soon  evident  and  in  1912  Professor  Morgan  was  appointed 
to  this  work.  Many  towns  have  since  tried  out  the  principles  evolved  and 
actual  results  may  be  seen.  The  general  plan  starts  by  gathering  a  few 
leaders  together  to  see  if  the  town  is  ready  for  the  step,  if  the  people 
think  the  effort  worth  while;  a  community  cbungil  is  then  formed,  in- 
cluding a  representative  from  each  organization  in  the  community.  A 
mass  meeting  is  called  and  important  committees  named — such  as  farm 
production,  conservation,  boys'  and  girls'  interests,  community  life.  A 
month  or  more  later  these  committees  report  projects  and  such  as  are 
adopted  become  the  community  program  for  the  year. 

Hardwick,  which  has  developed  the  plan  farther  and  for  a  longer 
time  than  some  other  communities  reports  business  done  by  its  Farmers' 
Exchange  increasing  from  $10,000  in  1914  to  $40,000  in  1917,  Provision  has 
been  made  for  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  including  garden,  canning  and  home- 
making  clubs.  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Boy  Scouts.  A  community  day  was  held 
at  which  seventy- two  head  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  and  a  number  of  pens 
of  White  Wyandottes,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  town  through 
community  organization  were  exhibited.  Local  dramatics  are  being 
developed.  Community  celebrations  of  National  holidays  have  been 
carried  out. 

BILLY,  THE  BOY  NATURALIST 

By  William  Alphonso*  Morrill,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Published  and  for  sale  by 
W.  A.  Murrill,  Bronxwopd  Park,  New  York  City.    Price,  $1.50 


BOOK  RBVinWS 

The  author  calls  his  book  a  "memory  ramble."  Bits  of  a  happy 
and  what  ought  to  be  a  normal  childhood,  with  flowers  and  trees  and 
snakes  and  bugs  are  strung  together  without  any  attempt  at  organization. 
Yet  the  book  has  the  charm  of  the  out-of-doors  and  the  author  hints  that 
perhaps  there  was  a  "yearning  to  open  the  child's  mind  to  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  nature." 


CINDERELLA  IN  FLOWERLAND 

(The  Lost  Lady's-slipper) 
An  Operetta  for  Children's  Voices  by  Marion  Loder.        Price,  30  cents  Postpaid 

A  simple  woodland  setting,  with  slight  modifications  for  the  changing  scenes,  will 
suffice  for  this  piece.  Dramatizing  the  familiar  story  in  the  different  realms  of  bees, 
butterflies  and  flowers  lends  the  charm  of  flower-costumes  and  new  situations.  The 
music  is  bright.  It  includes  four  solos  for  average  child  voices,  and  a  number  of  uni- 
son choruses." 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Tree  Top  Tunes"  for  tiny  tots.      By  Helen  Phillips  Eddy.     Price    $1.00.   postpaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY      -      -       1 78-1 79  Tremont  St..  Boston 
Charles  H.  Ditson  &  Co.     -     -     -     -     8-10-12  East  34th  St.,  New  York 

Order  of  your  local   dealer 


Spalding's  Athletic  Library 


How  to  Play  American 
Handball 10c 


How  to  Play  Basketball. .  10c 


Athletes'  Guide 10c 

Volley  Ball 10c 

Spalding's  Athletic  Ahna-  ^^^^^^  Yard  Athletics. . .  .25c 

^^^ ^^^     Physical  Training  Simpli- 

Medicine  Ball  Exercises  .  .25c         fied 25c 

Twenty-Minute  Exercises.  10c     j^^^^^  ^^^  O^^^^^^  ^^^_ 

Official  Basketball  Guide. .  25c         nastic  Games 25c 

And  the  implements  and  equipment  for  every  athletic  sport, 
of  course. 


Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

126  Nassau  Street  523  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

And  oH  other  prominent  cities^ 
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COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


INVESTIGATE 

THIS  NEW  COURSE  FOR 

EDUCATED  YOUNG 

WOMEN 

SECRETARIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING 

FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
AND  SOCIAL  WORK 


THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    NEW 

AMERICANISM 
Glanco  for  a  moment  at  this  brief  syl- 
labus of  the  course. 

COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS:  racial 
traits  and  customs;  national  back- 
grounds; family  and  child  welfare;  city; 
village  and  country  life;  public  life;  com- 
munity service  work;  neighborhood  and 
settlement  work;  Americanization. 
TRAINING  FOR  WORK:  secretarial 
training,  typewriting,  shorthand,  filing, 
etc.  Writing,  public  speaking,  adver- 
tising. The  arts  of  home  making  and 
home  administration.    Organizing  com- 

The    SCUDDER    SCHOOL 

MYRON  T.  SCUDDER,  President  SARA  L.  CARSON,  Director 

1\A,  246,  248,  316  W.  72d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

For  Illustrated  Catalog,  Address  Registrar  T.  P.  Scudder,  316  W.  72d  St. 


mittees  and  setting  them  to  work;  se- 
lecting and  training  workers;  organiz- 
ing clubs;  indoor  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  leisure  hour 
occupation. 

FIELD  WORK:  supervised  observa- 
tion of  community  activities  and  act- 
ual experience  in  planning  and  devel- 
oping properly  developed  social  centers. 
Where  can  vou  find  a  program  of  ed- 
ucation, that  can  equal  this?  You 
have  tasted  the  joy  of  real  worthwhile 
servicf.  You  want  to  "carry  on." 
This  opens  the  way  for  still  greater 
serA  ice. 


Athletic  Badge  Tests 
for  Boys  and  Girls 

Have  You  Tried  Them 
On  Your  Playground? 

Complete  Descriptive  Pamphlets 
Will  Be  Sent  Upon  Request 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

1  Madison  Ave.,       New  York  City 


Chicago  Normal  School  of 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

For  women  Established  16  yrs. 

Frances  Musselman,  Principal 
TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR 
PLAYGROUND      SUPERVISORS    and 
Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  all  In- 
stitutions.    Our   graduates  are  filling  the 
most  responsible  positions  in  the  country. 
Chicago  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to 
prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most 
successful  playgrounds  systems  in  the  world. 
Fine  dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 
Fall  Term  opens  middle  of  September. 
For  catalogs  and  illustrated  book  address 
REGISTRAR     Box  P.  G. 
430  South  Wabash  Ave. 


tTHgrff  Fill!    Fl,l  I , 

HFf-^'"iPLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT\ 

-^  I \J   I'l 1 V/    fcaj 

Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

USED    IN  EVERY   STATE 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND  Send  for  Catalog  No.  4 

HILL-STANDARD     CO. 

Gen.  Sales  Office  Factories 

Conway  Bldg.,  Chicago  Anderson,  Ind.         Kokomo,  Ind. 
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Typewriting  with  Victrola,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Victrola 

as  an  aid  to  commercial  studies 

Typewriting  and  Penmanship 

The  mastery  of  RHYTHM  is  a  prime  requisite  to  success  in  speedy  and  accurate  typewriting 
and  in  flowing  and  graceful  penmanship. 

MUSIC  will  evoke  a  decided  rhythmic  response  from  the  fingers  in  any  typewriting  or  penman- 
ship drill.  IT  ELIMINATES:  stiffness,  awkwardness,  self-consdousness  and  drudgery.  IT 
SECURES:  agility,  accuracy,  precision,  uniformity  and  interest. 

Try  These  Victor  Records 

for  Typewriting  and  Penmanship 


Illinois  Loyalty  March  1  18382 

Chicago  We're  True  to  You  J 

General  Pershing  March 

Repasz  March 

Forget-Me-Not  Waltz 

Felicia  Waltz 

On  the  Wing  Galop 

Military  Escort  March 

Eros  Waltz 

Golden  Trumpets — 

Schottische 


1 18607 
1 35639 
}  17368 

[■35228 


Esmeralda — Waltz  -i 

Hesitation  l^iro*?^ 

Cecile- Waltz  r^^^^ 

Hesitation  ^ 

In  Lilac  Time — March  "j 
Clayton's  Grand  f  35397 

March  J 

Patriotic  Medley  -v 

Standard  Bearer  "*"    [^'657 
March  J 


Shorthand  Dictation 

The  Victrola  is  an  ever- ready  dictator;  in  class  and  out  of  class:  for 
regular  drill  or  special  and  extra  study. 

It  allows  the  taacher  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  students  as  they 
take  notes.     It  admits  of  frequent  repetition  for  testing  and  increasing 
speed.    It  presents  varied  voice  qualities  with  perfert  enunciation  and 
diction. 

See  the  Viaor  Record  Catalog  under  "Recita- 
tions" for  suitable  material. 

For  further  information,  consult  any 
Victor  dealer,  or  write  to 

Educational  Department 

'  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 
especially  manufactured 
for  School  use        .^ 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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Please  mention  The  Playground  when  writing  to  advertisers 


HOORAY!  THEY'RE  MAKIN'  A  PLAYGROUND! 


Calcutta,    India. 


TO  MAKE  WAY  FOR  A  PLAYGROUND  UNDER  AMERICAN 
DIRECTION.  AN  ANCIENT  TEMPLE  TO  KALI.  THE  ONE-EYED 
GODDESS  OF  HATE.  WAS  RAZED  IN  CALCUTTA,  INDIA.  AT 
THIS  PLAYGROUND  IS  SEEN  WHAT  FOR  INDIA  IS  A  MIRA- 
CLE. THE  PLAYING  TOGETHER  OF  LITTLE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
"IT  IS  BELIEVED."  THE  INDIA  CORRESPONDENT  WRITES, 
"THAT  THIS  CANNOT  BE  DUPLICATED  IN  ALL  INDIA."  THE 
AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND  IS  HELPING  TO  DISSOLVE  THE 
ANCIENT  HINDU  CASTE  SYSTEM.  SOME  OF  THE  GIRLS  UPON 
THE  SWINGS  ARE  CHILD-WIVES. 
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The  World  at  Play 


From  Far  Jerusalem. — Dr. 
John  H.  Finley  recently  received 
the  following  word  from  Ronald 
Storrs  from  Jerusalem:  "The 
Pro- Jerusalem  Society  has  made 
great  progress  with  the  walk 
round  the  ramparts  and  the 
laying  out  in  desert  places  within 
the  walls  of  children's  play- 
grounds and  other  small  oases. 
And  still  the  grey  fortress  goes 
green  after  sunset  and  the  mauve 
shawl  of  Bdom  shuts  out  the 
remote   vastness   of   Arabia." 

Dame  Nature's  School. — Mr. 
Edward  T.  Hartman,  Secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  in  Current  Ajffairs,  pub- 
lished by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  quotes  a  state- 
ment by  Joseph  Lee  which  is 
very  significant  at  just  this 
time  when  the  need  of  physical 
education  and  play  is  being  so 
forcefully  emphasized: 

"Phyisical  education  is  not  a 
new  idea.  It  is  as  old  as  man. 
Play  is  the  curriculum  of  nature's 
making  and  antedates  the  school- 
master by  many  thousand  y^ars. 
It  cojatams  no  fad^  or  f^cies, 
but  19  ba^  GO  t^  great  per* 


manent  instincts  in  which  human 
life  and  efficiency  consist.  Its 
truant  officer  is  in  the  heart  of 
every  boy  and  girl.  The  penalty 
for  non-attendance  at  this  school 
is  not  always  obvious  to  grown- 
ups, but  it  exists  and  is  collected 
every  day — in  narrow  chests 
and  stooping  shoulders,  in  head- 
aches and  dull  eyes,  in  joyless 
and  ineffective  lives,  in  crime 
and  prostitution,  in  disease  and 
early    death. 

"The  children  would  attend 
this  school  of  Dame  Nature's 
if  we  would  let  them.  And  we 
need  not  fear  that  their  at- 
tendance will  interfere  with  our 
own  curriculum  of  the  three 
R's  and  other  useful  branches. 
It  is  not  the  sickly  child  who 
never  plays  who  in  the  long  run 
does  best  at  his  book  or  profits 
most  from  them  in  after  life. 
The  child's  enforced  truancy 
from  nature's  school  is  loss  from 
every  point  of  view.  Is  it  not 
time  to  put  an  end  to  t?" 

Indiana  State  Bulletin.— The 
Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
publisbed  a  buHetin  am  Fhyslcil 
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Education  which  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
which  will  prove  of  great  value  in 
the  carrying  out  of  a  physical 
education  program  in  that  state. 
The  bulletin  not  only  em- 
phasizes formal  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises and  calisthenics,  but  out- 
lines in  detail  lessons  in  singing, 
marching  tactics,  games  and  folk 
dances  arranged  according  to 
grades.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able sections  of  the  manual  is 
part  3,  **  Physical  education 
through  natural  and  instinctive 
play"  which  presents  a  plan  for 
the  promotion  of  physical  edu- 
cation based  on  the  natural 
desire  of  boys  and  girls  to  run, 
to  jump,  to  throw,  to  climb,  in 
general  to  play.  There  are  of- 
fered a  number  of  physical  ef- 
ficiency tests  with  competitive 
plays  and  athletic  events.  In 
addition  many  suggestions  are 
given  for  athletic  games  and 
contests,  and  for  school  hygiene 
and  health. 

Nature  Study  Chautauquas. — 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C. 
M.  Goethe  nature  study  lec- 
turers and  nature  study  play 
leaders  have  been  sent  to  summer 
resorts  in  California.  One  of 
the  resorts  is  now  considering 
the  opening  of  a  regular  summer 
school  to  develop  nature  study 
recreation  Chautauquas. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Pro- 
motes Recreationw — Unusual  re- 
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creational  activities  in  bowling 
are  being  conducted  in  Albany 
under  the  leadership  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
A  schedule  card  from  October  to 
March  has  been  worked  out 
showing  the  various  bowling 
teams  that  will  participate. 

The  rules  under  which  the 
League  works  follow: 

All  games  start  promptly  at 
8:15  p.  m. 

The  foul  line  shall  be  strictly 
observed. 

Teams  shall  be  limited  to 
10  men,  all  of  whom  must  be 
employees  of  the  concern  under 
whose  name  they  are  bowling. 

The  names  of  the  men  qualified 
to  bowl  must  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  and  Captains  must 
give  at  least  two  weeks*  notice 
of  any  changes  in  this  list  of 
men    eligible    to    bowl. 

Each  team  captain  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  collection  of 
the  weekly  dues  and  shall  see 
that  the  proper  amount  is  turned 
over  to  the  Treasurer. 

In  case  of  absentees,  where 
such  cases  are  unavoidable,  the 
team  shall  receive  a  blank  aver- 
age for  the  three  games,  of  130 
for  each  absentee,  but  at  least 
three  men  must  be  present  and 
bowl  or  the  team  shall  forfeit 
three  games.  The  men  present 
in  such  case  shall  bowl  for  aver- 
ages. 

Any    team    member    who    is 
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late  but  arrives  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  frame  of  any 
game  shall  be  allowed  to  roll  the 
full  game. 

In  case  of  a  tie  game,  the  game 
shall  be  decided  by  rolling  an 
extra  and  complete  frame  of  the 
game  on  the  same  alley  on  which 
the  tenth  frame  of  the  game  was 
rolled. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a 
prize,  a  member  must  roll  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  scheduled 
games. 

No  member  shall  be  awarded 
more  than  one  individual  prize. 

ABC  rules  will  prevail  where 
points  are  not  covered  by  above 
rules. 

All  matters  not  specifically 
covered  by  the  rules  which  may 
come  up  for  discussion,  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, and  their  decision  shall  be 
final. 

Roy  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
^  has  always  been  a  strong  worker 
[  for  the  recreation  movement. 

Better  and  Cheaper  Music 
for  Detroit. — ^A  provision  in  the 
will  of  William  H.  Hannan  will 
_  give  Detroit  an  auditorium  with 
an  endowment  amounting  to 
$2,500,000  which  will  be  known 
as  Hannan  Memorial  Hall.  It 
is  thought  the  building  will  be 
located  opposite  the  Public  Lib- 
rary, and  near  the  new  Detroit 
Art  Museum  in  the  Municipal 
Art  Center. 


The  building  will  have  a  hall 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  7,000 
and  a  smaller  annex  for  chamber 
music.  The  hall  will  be  devoted 
to  educational  purposes  through 
the  best  possible  musical  and 
instructive  lectures.  As  there 
will  be  no  rental  charge  the  only 
expense  for  the  group  sponsor- 
ing the  entertainment  will  be 
the  remuneration  to  the  artists 
or  lecturers  appearing.  In  this 
way  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  to  hear  operas 
at  very  much  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary price. 

From  a  Business  Man. — i^x- 
tract  from  letter  received  by  the 
Recreation  League  of  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Warren  H.  McBryde, 
Secretary  of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany: 

"When  we  consider  the  fast 
tendency  toward  an  almost  uni- 
versal eight-hour  day  and  the 
tendency  for  even  less  time  to  be 
spent  actually  in  employment 
with  the  Sundays,  half-day  Sat- 
urdays, and  the  many  holidays, 
that  give  the  employees  far 
greater  time  than  ever  before, 
and  the  quick  and  shrewd  capi- 
talization of  this  by  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  absorb  this 
spare  time  in  a  questionable 
manner,  or  with  profit  to  them- 
selves, in  offering  the  public  the 
lower  forms  of  amusement,  it 
behooves  us  to  lend  our  best 
efforts  in  offering  in  an  attractive 
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form  such  recreation  as  will  not 
only  be  beneficial  in  a  physical 
sense,  but  also  mentally  and 
morally." 

Color  Teams.— A  suggestion 
of  "color  teams"  comes  from  a 
playground  worker  who  has  tried 
very  successfully  the  plan  of 
dividing  boys  playing  playground 
ball,  for  example,  into  two  groups, 
allowing  the  boys  to  choose 
captains  who  in  turn  choose 
sides,  one  side  being  designated 
as  the  "purple,"  the  other  as  the 
"gold."  These  sides  must  re- 
main the  same  during  all  the 
games — that  is  no  boy  may  play 
on  the  purple  side  for  one  game 
and  on  the  gold  for  the  next. 
The  winning  team  wears  the 
team  color  ribbons  during  the 
next  game,  all  ribbons  being  re- 
turned to  the  leader  at  the  end 
of  the  game.  Games  should  be 
played  twice  a  week. 

Interested  Inquirer. — ^The  sol- 
dier poem.  On  Leave  "written  in 
a  guest  book,"  published  in  the 
October  Playground  was  written 
in  the  guest  book  of  Frank  J. 
Lawson,  Shirley  Center,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Lawson  has 
been  a  devoted  and  indefatigable 
worker  for  W.  C.  C.  S.  and  has 
made  his  home  a  center  for  the 
boys  from  Ayer. 

Again    the    Rural    Drama. — 
"Something  different"  was  add- 
ed, a  while  ago,  to  the  attrac- 
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tions  of  a  state  fair  in  North 
Dakota,  when  an  improvised 
theatre  was  set  up,  and  plays 
were  acted  by  students  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege to  show  visitors  at  the  fair 
the  possibility  of  creating  similar 
theatres  in  agricultural  com- 
munities. More  recently  a  similar 
thing  was  done  at  the  state  fair 
in  New  York.  In  both  cases 
the  theatrical  performances 
proved  a  great  success.  The 
theatre  at  the  New  York  state 
fair,  where  the  stage  was  ap- 
propriately enough  built  in  a 
barn,  was  filled  at  every  per- 
formance. 

New  Song  Book  Points  the 
Way. — The  Home  and  Com- 
munity Song  Book — compiled 
and  edited  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Davison 
head  of  the  Music  Department 
at  Harvard,  responsible  for  the 
remarkably  good  singing  that 
is  being  done  there  now — and 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  cre- 
ator of  the  Oberamergau  at 
Concord,  Massachusetts  and  pro- 
tagonist of  real  music  in  this 
country — is  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  securing 
for  America  effective  access  to 
this  great  form  of  artistic  and 
emotional    expression. 

The  place  where  lasting  music 
will  be  built  is  where  the  two 
great  roads  of  popularity  and  of 
lasting  beauty  intersect.  In  the 
pursuit  of  music,  as  in  the  ac- 
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quirement  of  every  form  of  artis- 
tic expression,  we  encounter  the 
aesthetic  paradox,  that  what  we 
like  first  we  seldom  like  best — 
that  we  prefer  our  second  choice 
to  our  first: 

It  would  seem  at  first  blush 
that  the  way  to  like  music  is  to 
sing  the  music  that  you  like, 
but  it  is  not  so.  If  you  just 
sing  the  music  that  you  like,  you 
often  get  tired  of  it  and  then  find 
that  you  have  burned  the  ground 
over  and  left  nothing  there  to 
grow.  The  real  way  to  grow  the 
power  of  musical  or  any  sort  of 
artistic  appreciation  is  to  live 
upon  the  good  edge  of  your  taste 


so  that  you  will  always  be  ad- 
vancing to  where  the  big  trees 
grow,  not  retreating  toward  where 
the  growth  becomes  first  bushes, 
then  grass,  then  the  bare  rock 
of  hardened  vulgarity  and  dis- 
illusionment. 

Paradoxical  or  not,  it  is  really 
the  same  way  with  every  other 
gift.  The  visitor  must  be  re- 
ceived with  recognition  of  his 
divinity  or  he  will  not  stay. 

The  best  thing  Community 
Service  can  do  in  music — almost 
the  best  thing  it  can  do  at  all — 
is  to  get  the  American  public 
growing  in  the  direction  of  bet- 
ter taste. 


If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me 
If  both  of  us  could  clearly  see, 
And  with  an  inner  sight  divine 
The  meaning  of  your  heart  and 

mine, 
I'm  sure  that  we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hands  in  friendli- 
ness, 
Our  thoughts  would  pleasantly 

agree — 
If  I  knew  you  and  you  knew  me. 
— Community  League  News 
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The  Soldiers'  Field 

Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Henry  L.  Higginson,  the  writer  of  the  following  address,  was 
one  of  the  best  exemplars  of  the  soirit  of  play — I  mean  play  in  the 
truer  and  deeper  sense.  Everyone  knows  he  was  a  lover  of  music 
and  a  lover  of  his  kind  and  that  these  two  spirits  found  united  ex- 
pression in  the  game  of  providing  good  music  for  the  people  of  our 
city  and  for  others. 

He  was  a  fighter  from  the  word  go,  being  known  as  "Bully  Hig" 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  It  was  no  accident  that  it  required 
a  sabre  cut  across  the  face  and  a  couple  of  others  in  the  head  and  a 
pistol  shot  through  his  body  to  make  him  relax  for  a  time  his  con- 
tacts with  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  think  the  deepest  thing  in  Mr.  Higginson  was  the  mother 
nature  in  him.  Lee,  Higginson's  office  during  his  long  reign  has 
been  a  post-graduate  school  of  business  where  young  men  found  in- 
spiration, sympathy  and  understanding  and  where  even  the  casual 
customer  would  feel  that  he  had  come  in  contact  with  reality  in  a 
vivid  way  after  a  smile  and  a  few  racy  words  from  the  head  of  the 
firm. 

Of  actual  contributions  to  play,  besides  the  orchestra,  there  were 
the  sixty  acres  of  Soldiers'  Field  which  he  gave  to  Harvard  College 
and  the  Harvard  Union  to  promote  real  democracy  in  the  student 
body. 

When  I  say  Mr.  Higginson  stood  for  play  I  feel,  as  always,  that 
we  have  not  found  our  word.  What  I  mean  is  that,  though  a  busi- 
ness man  and  the  head  of  a  successful  firm,  his  real  interest  was  al- 
ways in  the  ultimates,  the  deeper  things  that  are  worth  while  in 
themselves,  for  the  service  of  which  business  and  everything  else 
exists.  Joseph  Lee 

I  have  come  to  tell  you  of  my  reasons  for  helping  you  to  a  play 
ground,  and  of  my  wish  to  link  with  it  my  thoughts  of  the  past  and 
my  hopes  for  your  future.  The  story  which  I  have  to  tell  is  moving 
to  me,  and,  if  my  voice  fails,  I  can  only  ask  you  for  a  hand. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the  college  playgrounds 
were  too  small,  and  therefore  the  Corporation  of  the  LTniversity  and 
your  Athletic  Committee  have  sought  to  enlarge  them.     Just  across 

*  Address  delivered  by  the  donor  at  the  presentation  of  Soldiers*  Field 
to  Harvard  University,  June  10,  1890.  Published  by  permission  of  the 
Merrymount   Press,  Boston.   Mass. 
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the  river,  towards  Brighton,  lie  some  beautiful  marshes  in  a  lovely 
surroimding  of  hills,  woods,  and  water,  in  which  Mr.  Longfellow 
used  to  delight  as  he  gazed  at  them  from  his  windows;  and  which  he 
and  other  friends  gave  to  the  College,  with  the  provision  that  they 
should  be  kept  open  and  used  for  play,  if  wanted  for  that  purpose. 
Last  summer  these  marshes  were  surveyed  in  order  to  learn  the 
practicability  of  draining  and  using  them.  But,  the  other  day,  when 
an  approach  to  them  was  needed,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  estate 
refused  to  sell  the  right  of  way.  So  the  Corporation  looked  at  the 
land  of  this  relaccitrant  owner,  and  considered  its  value  for  your 
games  and  for  its  own  future  needs.  The  estate  lies  just  across  the 
Brighton  Bridge,  to  the  right,  and  takes  in  about  twenty-one  acres 
of  upland  pasture,  and  about  ten  acres  of  marsh — ^in  all  about  thirty- 
one  acres — with  a  couple  of  houses.  The  Corporation  approved  of 
the  land  and  has  acquired  it.  Do  you  approve  also?  I  hope  so, 
and,  if  it  suits  you,  one  point  will  have  been  gained.  You  will  have 
a  walk  to  it,  but  not  long  enough  to  weary  strong  men.  Try  the 
ground  and  see  if  it  is  good  for  your  uses. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  do  you  a  kindness,  and  everyone  is  glad  of 
a  chance  to  serve  the  dear  old  College.  She  needs  help,  and  thought, 
and  devotion,  and  gratitude  from  us  all,  for  she  has  given  us  and  our 
land  more  than  any  one  of  us  will  give  back.  She  will  keep  on  giving 
and  I  now  ask  a  kindness  of  her. 

This  field  means  more  than  a  playground  to  me,  for  I  ask  to 
make  it  a  memorial  to  some  dear  friends  who  gave  their  lives  and  all 
that  they  had  or  hoped  for,  to  their  country  and  to  their  fellow-men 
in  the  hour  of  great  need — the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  They  gave 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  government,  and  to  save 
our  nation  from  the  great  sins  of  disunion  and  of  slavery.  This  is 
what  we  claim  for  our  northern  men. 

These  friends  were  men  of  mark,  either  as  to  mental  or  moral 
powers,  or  both,  and  were  dead  in  earnest  about  life  in  all  its  phases. 
They  lived  in  happy  homes  and  were  surrounded  with  friends,  moth- 
ers, fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  sweethearts — ^had  high  hopes  for  the 
future  and  with  good  cause,  too;  but  at  the  first  call  of  our  great 
captain,  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  went  at  once,  gladly,  eagerly  to  the 
front,  and  stayed  there.  Not  a  doubt,  not  a  thought  of  themselves, 
except  to  serve,  and  they  did  serve  to  the  end.  and  were  happy  in 
their  service. 

They  were  men  of  various  talents  and  they  had  various  fortunes. 

One  of  them  was  first  scholar  in  his  class — ^thoughtful,  kind, 
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affectionate,  gentle,  full  of  solicitude  about  his  companions,  and 
about  his  duties.  He  was  wounded  in  a  very  early  fight  of  the  war 
and,  after  his  recovery  and  a  hard  campaign  on  the  peninsula  was 
killed  at  Glendale  on  the  fourth  of  July,  '62.  Hear  his  own  words: 
"When  the  class  meets  in  years  to  come  and  honors  its  statesmen  and 
judges,  its  divines  and  doctors,  let  also  the  score  who  went  to  fight 
for  their  country  be  remembered,  and  let  not  those  who  never  re- 
turned be  forgotten."  If  you  had  known  James  Lowell,  you  would 
never  have  forgotten  him. 

Another,  I  first  saw  one  evening  in  our  first  camp  at  Brook 
Farm — a  beautiful,  sunny-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  gay  and  droll,  and 
winning  in  his  ways.  In  those  early  days  of  camp-life,  we  fellows 
were  a  bit  homesick  and  longed  for  the  company  of  girls — you  know 
how  it  is  yourselves- — and  I  fell  in  love  with  this  boy,  and  I  have  not 
fallen  out  yet.  He  was  of  a  very  simple  and  manly  nature — stead- 
fast and  affectionate,  human  to  the  last  degree — without  much 
ambition  except  to  do  his  plain  duty.  You  should  have  seen  Robert 
Shaw  as  he,  with  his  chosen  officers,  led  away  from  Boston  his  black 
men  of  the  Fifty  fourth  Massachusetts  amid  the  cheers  of  his  towns- 
men. Presently  he  took  them  up  to  the  assault  of  Fort  Wagner,  and 
was  buried  with  them  there  in  the  trench. 

Still  another  fine,  handsome  fellow,  great  oarsman,  charming 
companion,  wit,  philosopher,  who  delighted  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  in  his  fellow-creatures,  whom  he  watched  with  his  keen  eyes 
and  well  understood,  was  killed  in  a  foolish,  bloody  battle  while 
stemming  the  tide  of  defeat.  He  was  at  this  time  too  ill  to  march; 
but,  with  other  sick  officers,  left  the  ambulances  because  he  was 
needed  in  this  fight.  I  well  remember  almost  our  last  day  together — 
sitting  on  a  log  in  a  sluggish  stream  in  Maryland,  washing  ourselves 
and  oiu"  clothes,  and  then  drying  ourselves  in  the  sun — and  his 
wonderful  talk  of  the  delights  of  an  intellectual  life.  That  was  his 
realm,  and  no  one  in  our  young  days  did  more  to  mould  his  mates 
than  Stephen  Perkins  did. 

Yet  another — a  first  scholar,  because  he  couldn't  help  it — ^full  of 
thought,  life,  and  intense  vigor — ^brimful  of  ideas — ^brilliant  and 
strong  beyond  compare — ^had  soon  after  leaving  college  exhausted 
himself  by  overwork.  After  distinguished  service  with  his  regiment 
and  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan,  who  singled  him  out  for  honor, 
he  led  his  troopers  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry  in  the 
Shenandoah  campaign  of  '64,  was  always  in  the  front,  lost  thirteen 
horses  in  his  daring  efforts  to  win  success,  and  at  last,  when  so  wound- 
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ed  that  he  could  not  speak,  rode  forward  in  bis  last  charge,  when 
Sheridan  had  come  back  to  win  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  Read 
the  story  of  that  splendid  campaign  and  see  how  even  there  the  figure 
of  Charles  Lowell  stands  out. 

These  friends  were  men  of  unusual  powers,  but  they  all  bowed 
down  to  the  goodness  and  the  purity  of  one  other — James  Savage. 
He  also  was  an  enthusiast,  and  had  little  health  and  no  words — but 
ate  himself  up  with  his  thoughts  and  his  fiery  wishes — sometimes  as 
gay  as  a  lark  and  then  depressed  from  ill  health  and  disappointment 
with  himself — very  fond  of  his  books  and  of  nature — much  given  to 
games  and  a  great  rusher  at  football  from  pure  will-power  and  en- 
thusiasm— courageous  to  the  last  degree.  We  two  fellows  went  to 
Fitchburg  just  after  war  was  declared,  to  recruit  a  company  for  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and  when  our  regiment  was  ready 
to  march,  the  colors  were  intrusted  to  us.  This  recruiting  was 
strange  work  to  us  all,  and  the  men  who  came  to  our  little  recruiting 
oflSce  asked  many  new  questions,  which  I  did  my  best  to  answer; 
but  often  these  recruits  would  turn  to  the  * 'captain,"  as  they  called 
him,  listen  to  his  replies  and  then  swear  allegiance,  as  it  were,  to  him. 
He,  the  quietest  and  most  modest  of  men,  was  immensely  impressive, 
for  he  was  a  real  knight — just  and  gentle  to  all  friends,  defiant  to  the 
enemies  of  his  country  and  to  all  wrong-doers.  He  also  fell  wounded 
in  that  most  foolish  battle,  where  his  regiment  lost  fourteen  out  of 
twenty-two  officers,  and  was  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  army.  He 
died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  tended  him  kindly  and  were 
deeply  moved  by  his  patience  and  his  fortitude. 

The  last  was  a  physician,  by  choice  and  by  nature,  if  intelligence, 
energy,  devotion,  and  sweetness  can  help  the  sick.  After  various 
services  from  the  outstart  till  '64,  he  was  put  by  General  Grant  in 
charge  of  the  great  hospital  camp  at  City  Point  in  Virginia,  where  ten 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  men  lay.  Here  he  worked  out  his  life- 
blood  to  save  that  of  others.  If  I  may  turn  to  football  language,  he 
played  "full-back,"  and  no  one  ever  reached  the  last  goal  if  human 
power    could    stop    him. 

After  the  end  of  the  war.  New  York  City  needed  a  vigorous 
medical  officer  to  cleanse  it  and  guard  it  against  a  threatened  epi- 
demic, and  leading  men  turned  to  our  friend  for  this  work.  General 
Grant  was  then  in  command  of  the  army,  and  was  asked  to  recom- 
mend this  physician.  But  the  General  was  weary  of  such  requests, 
'and  refused  without  even  knowing  who  the  candidate  was. 
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"But  hear  his  name,  at  least,"  these  citizens  said;  and  they  told 
it  to  him. 

Grant  at  once  wrote:  "Dr.  Edward  Dalton  is  the  best  man  in 
the  United  States  for  this  place."  And  Dr.  Dalton  did  one  more 
public  service  and  then  settled  into  private  life.  Presently  he  died 
of  disease  brought  on  by  exhaustion  during  the  war. 

All  these  men  were  dear  friends  to  me;  and  with  three  of  them  I 
had  lived  from  childhood  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  doing  and  dis- 
cussing everything  ,on  earth,  and  in  heaven,  as  boys  will — living,  in- 
deed, a  very  full  life  with  them,  and  through  them — vso  full  were  they 
of  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  feelings,  about  all  possible  things.  These 
men  are  a  loss  to  the  world,  and  heaven  must  have  sorely  needed 
them  to  have  taken  them  from  us  so  early  in  their  lives.  And  now 
I  ask  to  mark  their  names  and  memories  on  our  new  playground. 
Shall  we  call  it  "The  Soldiers'  Field"?  Of  course,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  other  soldiers  deserved  equally  well  of  their  country, 
and  should  be  equally  remembered  and  honored  by  the  world.  I 
only  say  that  these  were  my  friends,  and  therefore  I  ask  this  me- 
morial for   them. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  has,  at  my  request,  given  me  a  few 
words  of  his  own  for  the  stone  to  be  put  up  on  this  field,  and  also 
some  lines  of  Mr.  Emerson.     I  will  read  them  to  you: 

"To  the  Happy  Memory  of  James  Savage,  Jr.,  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,    Edward    Barry   Dalton,   Stephen   George   Perkins,    James 
Jackson  Lowell,  Robert  Gould  Shaw — Friends,  Comrades,  Kinsmen 
— ^who  died  for  their  Country,  this  Field  is  dedicated. 
"Though  love  repine,  and  reason  chafe, 

There  came  a  voice  without  reply,— 
'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe. 
When  for  the  truth  he  ought  to  die'." 

And  let  me  say  here  that  the  war  was  not  boy's  play.  No  men 
of  any  country  ever  displayed  more  intelligence,  devotion,  energ>', 
brilliancy,  fortitude,  in  any  cause  than  did  our  southern  brothers. 
Hunger,  cold,  sickness,  wounds,  captivity,  hard  work,  hard  blows — 
all  these  were  their  portion  and  ours.  Look  at  the  records  of  other 
wars  and  you'll  nowhere  find  examples  of  more  courage  in  marching 
and  fighting,  or  greater  losses  in  camp  or  battle,  than  each  side 
showed.  We  won  because  we  had  more  substitutes  and  more  sup- 
plies; and  also  from  the  force  of  a  larger  patriotism  on  our  side.  We 
wore  them  out.  Let  me  tell  you  of  just  one  case.  A  friend  and 
comrade,  leading  bis  regiment  in  the  last  days  of  the  war  into  Rich- 
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mond,  picked  up  a  voluntary  prisoner,  and  this  is  the  conversation 
between  them: 

"Why  did  you  come  in?" 

"Well,  me  and  the  lieutenant  was  all  there  was  left  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  yesterday  the  lieutenant  was  shot,  and  so  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  come  in." 

It  was  not  boy's  play;  and  today  these  Southern  brothers  are  as 
cordial  and  as  kindly  to  us  as  men  can  be,  as  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience. 

Now  what  do  the  lives  of  our  friends  teach  us?  Surely  the 
beauty  and  the  holiness  of  work  and  of  utter,  unselfish,  thoughtful 
devotion  to  the  right  cause,  to  our  country,  and  to  mankind.  It  is 
well  for  us  all,  for  you,  and  for  the  boys  of  future  days,  to  remember 
such  deeds  and  such  lives  and  to  ponder  on  them.  These  men  loved 
study  and  work,  and  loved  play  too.  They  delighted  in  athletic 
games,  and  would  have  used  this  field,  which  is  now  given  to  the 
College  and  to  you  for  your  health  and  recreation.  But  my  chief 
hope  in  regard  to  it  is,  that  it  will  help  to  make  you  full-grown,  well- 
developed  men,  able  and  ready  to  do  good  work  of  all  kinds — stead- 
fastly, devotedly,  thoughtfully,  and  that  it  will  remind  you  of  the 
reason  for  living,  and  of  your  own  duties  as  men  and  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 

On  you,  and  such  as  you,  rests  the  biu-den  of  carrying  on  this 
country  in  the  best  way.  From  the  day  of  John  Harvard  down  to 
this  hour,  no  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  by  teachers  and  by 
laymen  to  build  up  our  University  (and  pray  remember  that  it  is  our 
University — that  it  belongs  to  us— to  you  and  to  me),  and  thus 
educate  you;  and  for  what  end?  For  service  to  your  country  and 
your  fellow-men  in  all  sorts  of  ways — in  all  possible  callings.  Every- 
where we  see  the  signs  of  ferment — questions  social,  moral,  mental, 
physical,  economical.  The  pot  is  boiling  hard  and  you  must  tend 
it,  or  it  will  run  over  and  scald  the  world.  For  us  came  the  great 
questions  of  slavery  and  of  national  integrit3^  and  they  were  not  hard 
to  answer.  Your  task  is  more  difficult,  and  yet  you  must  fulfill  it. 
Do  not  hope  that  things  will  take  care  of  themselves,  or  that  the  old 
state  of  affairs  will  come  back.  The  world  on  all  sides  is  moving  fast, 
and  you  have  only  to  accept  this  fact,  making  the  best  of  ev^erything 
— ^helping,  sympathizing,  and  so  guiding  and  restraining  others,  who 
have  less  education,  perhaps,  than  j'^ou.  Do  not  hold  off  from  them; 
but  go  straight  on  with  them,  side  by  side,  learning  from  them  and 
teaching  them.     It  is  our  national  theory  and  the  theory  of  the  day 
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and  we  have  accepted  it,  and  must  live  by  it,  until  the  whole  world  is 
better  and  wiser  than  now.  You  must  in  honor  live  by  work,  whether 
you  need  bread  or  not,  and  presently  you  will  enjoy  the  labor.  Re- 
member that  the  idle  and  indifferent  are  the  dangerous  classes  of  the 
community.  Not  one  of  you  would  be  here  and  would  receive  all 
that  is  given  to  you,  unless  many  other  men  and  women  had  worked 
hard  for  you.  Do  not  too  readily  think  that  you  have  done  enough, 
simply  because  you  have  accomplished  something.  There  is  no 
enough,  so  long  as  you  can  better  the  lives  of  your  fellow-beings. 
Your  success  in  life  depends  not  on  talents,  but  on  will.  Surely, 
genius  is  the  power  of  working  hard,  and  long,  and  well. 

One  of  these  friends,  Charles  Lowell,  dead,  and  yet  alive  to  me  as 
you  are,  wrote  me  just  before  his  last  battle: 

"Don't  grow  rich;  if  you  once  begin,  you'll  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  be  a  useful  citizen.  Don't  seek  office;  but  don't  'disre- 
member'  that  the  useful  citizen  holds  his  time,  his  trouble,  his  money, 
and  his  life  always  ready  at  the  hint  of  his  country.  The  useful 
citizen  is  a  mighty,  unpretending  hero;  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
country  very  long  unless  such  heroism  is  developed.  There!  what  a 
stale  sermon  I'm  preaching!  But,  being  a  soldier,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  I  should  like  nothing  so  well  as  being  a  useful  citizen." 

This  was  his  last  charge  to  me,  and  in  a  month  he  was  in  his 
grave.  I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  it,  and  I  ask  you  to  take  his  words 
to  heart,  and  to  be  moved  and  guided  by  them. 

And  just  here  let  me,  a  layman,  say  a  word  to  you  experts  in 
athletic  sports.  You  come  to  college  to  learn  things  of  great  value 
besides  your  games,  which,  after  all,  are  secondary  to  your  studies. 
But,  in  your  games,  there  is  just  one  thing  which  you  cannot  do, 
even  to  win  success.  You  cannot  do  one  tricky  or  shabby  thing. 
Translate  tricky  and  shabby — dishonest,  ungentlemanlike. 

Princeton  is  iiot  wicked;  Yale  is  not  base. 

Lately  I  travelled  with  an  ex-Southern  artillery  officer,  and  was 
rather  glad  that  I  did  not  try  a  year  or  two  ago  to  take  his  guns.  I 
asked  him  of  his  family  and  he  said;  "I've  just  sent  a  boy  to  Yale 
after  teaching  him  aU  iti  my  power.  I  told  him  to  go  away,  and  not 
to  return  with  any  provincial  notions.  Remember,"  I  said,  "there 
is  no  Kentucky,  no  Virginia,  no  Massachusetts,  but  one  great  coun- 
try." 

Gentlemen,  will  you  remember  that  this  new  playground  will 
only  be  good  if  it  is  used  constantly  and  freely  by  you  all,  and  that  it 
is  a  legacy  from  my  friends  to  the  dear  old  College,  and  so  to  vou? 
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Leisure  Time  Activities   Which  the  Young  Men  and  Yoimg  Women 
of  America  Can  Enjoy  Together 

Abbie    Condit,    Community    Service    (Incorporated) 

It  is  not  recreation  and  places  to  do  things  that  are  needed,  as  much 
as  it  is  home  ties  and  friendship.  Comradeship  is  a  fundamental 
human  need.  It  may  grow  through  common  interest  in  any  of  a 
hundred  things.  What  we  have  always  to  remember  is  that  while 
activities  are  important  the  object  is  affection  of  one  kind  or  another; 
that  is,  we  are  organizing  people,  not  activities.  It  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate merely  to  establish  playgrounds,  parks,  skating  rinks  and 
dance  halls.  We  must  create  social  groups  that  will  carry  the  new 
social   spirit. — Luther  H.  Gulick 


The  new  conception  of  comradeship  which  has  come  out  of  the 
war  and  the  necessity  for  creating  social  groups  equipped  to  carry 
on  the  new  social  spirit  through  which  the  lessons  learned  during  the 
war  are  to  be  conserved,  have  made  it  desirable  to  point  out  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  formulating  a  program  of  leisure  time 
activities  which  young  men  and  young  women  can  enjoy  together. 
For  the  reason  that  organization  of  people  and  a  program  of  activities 
are  means  to  a  conception  of  comradeship  which  will  make  for  citizen- 
ship of  the  highest  type,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate 
from  among  the  activities  which  proved  so  valuable  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  soldiers,  those  which  should  be  continued  in  a  peace-time 
program,  and  to  discover  additional  activities  which  may  be  utilized. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  activities  which  will  naturally 
be  developed  in  a  peace-time  program  for  young  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  in  separate  groups,  although  recognition  is  made  of 
the  value  of  such  activities  as  a  part  of  the  community  program. 
Nor  is  there  any  desire  to  minimize  the  importance  of  developing  in 
a  community  program  activities  in  which  families  as  a  whole  and  all 
members  of  the  community,  whether  young  or  old,  will  share.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  keenly  felt  that  in  the  development  of  a  com- 
radeship between  young  men  and  women  which^willjbe  wholesome- 
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democratic  and  a  vital  force  in  community  life,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  begin  the  process  of  social  education  with  separate  groups  of  boys 
and  girls,  emphasizing  those  activities  making  for  initiative,  alertness, 
loyalty,  team  play  and  all  the  other  qualities  essential  to  good  citizen- 
ship. 

All  these  considerations  are  of  vital  importance,  and  in  a  com- 
munity program  there  must  be  developed  activities  for  all  groups  as 
well  as  for  young  men  and  women.  It  has  been  felt  wise,  however, 
to  emphasize  at  just  this  time  this  particular  phase  of  community 
recreation  which  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  community  life,  in 
that  from  this  group  of  the  community  will  come  largely  the  leader- 
ship and  power  which  will  vitalize  community  life. 

SOCIAL  EDUCATION 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  INSTINCT 

One  of  the  humanizing  outgrowths  of  the  war  activities  con- 
ducted by  communities  near  training  camps  for  the  benefit  of  men  in 
training  is  the  appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  social  and  recreation 
program  which  will  bring  young  men  and  young  women  together  in 
a  natural  and  wholesome  way.  No  single  factor  in  the  social  life 
of  the  race  is  more  important  than  the  satisfaction  of  this  normal 
craving  for  companionship,  and  the  development  of  the  right  kind  of 
comradeship  between  young  men  and  women  must  be  a  primary 
motive  in  a  peace-time  program  of  community  service. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  case  of  many  young 
slTcuf ^Education      ^^^  ^^^  young  women,  training  for  comradeship 

does  not  as  a  rule  begin  with  early  childhood. 
We  need,  all  of  us,  to  have  developed  in  our  youth  an  essentially 
social  instinct.  It  is  obvious  that  any  activity  either  for  boys  or  for 
girls  which  tends  to  develop  in  the  individual  physical  fitness,  mental 
alertness,  sportsmanship,  courtesy  and  ease  of  manner,  naturally 
aids  that  individual  later  in  his  contacts  with  others.  Public  re- 
creation departments,  settlements  and  other  private  organizations 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  real- 
ized and  are  attempting  to  meet  the  need  for  this  social  training  in 
separate  groups,  which  will  provide  the  equipment  for  the  highest 
type  of  companionship  in  later  years  between  young  men  and  women. 
The  development  of  outdoor  activities  in  particular,  of  team  games, 
of  summer  camps,  of  dramatics — which  are  so  valuable  in  eliminating 
self-consciousness  and  developing  in  boys  and  girls  the  ability  to 
forget  themselves — will  go  far  to  create  the  wholesome  spirit  which 
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must  characterize  relationships  between  young  men  and  young 
women.  Through  home  training  and  previous  social  experience 
many  young  men  and  women  are  capable  to  a  large  degree  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  social  life  and  of  community  contacts  of  various 
kinds,  but  for  those  individuals  who  have  not  as  children  enjoyed 
these  privileges  and  who  because  of  home  and  working  conditions 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  social  instincts,  there 
exists  a  distinct  demand  for  supplying  as  quickly  as  possible  the  train- 
ing  for   comradeship. 

Play  Activities  De-  ^^^  value  of  play  activities  in  developing  the 
velop  th*  Social  social  instinct  and  their  bearing  on  social  edu- 
nstmct  cation  has  been  well  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I  of 

Social  Games  and  Group  Dances  by  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M. 
Trilling.  "If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  any  line  of  life's  endeavors, 
we  must  constantly  be  thrown  with  our  fellow  men  and  must  learn  to 
be  easy  and  natural  in  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  no  mean  ac- 
compUshment  to  be  able  to  converse  with  ease,  to  convey  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  others,  and  tactfully  to  meet  our  fellowmen  in  social 
intercourse.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  veneer  of  artificiality  so 
often  exists  in  modem  society  and  in  our  every  day  dealing  with  our 
associates.  We  are  not  quite  ourselves  with  our  company  manners 
and  our  dress  clothes;  we  too  often  seem  to  try  to  appear  what  we 
are    not. 

''But  in  our  play  and  in  our  games  our  most  intimate  character- 
istics and  points  of  individuality  show  themselves.  In  plays  which 
are  natural,  unrestricted  and  enjoyable  we  throw  off  all  artificialities 
and  abandon  our  pretense.  A  spirit  of  comradeship  immediately 
takes  possession  of  us  in  our  games,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable 
social  characteristics  are  developed.  Groups  of  young  people  thrown 
together  for  the  first  time  are  apt  to  be  stiff  and  unnatural,  strained 
in  their  feelings  and  formal  in  their  outward  expressions.  Bashful- 
ness  and  uneasiness  are  often  felt  and  shown;  but  when  a  game  is 
proposed  and  played  with  enthusiasm  all  is  changed.  Natural  and 
unrestrained  conduct  now  takes  the  place  of  formality  and  artificiaUty 
and  everybody  has  a  good  time.  Self-forgetfulness  has  been  de- 
veloped." 

Fundamental  Principles  Involved 

When  young  men  and  women  have  a  common  interest  in  sport 
and  games,  in  topics  of  the  day  and  in  problems  of  community-wide 
significance,  they  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  wholesome  com- 
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radeship  which  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon  their  neighborhood 
group  and  through  it  upon  the  community  at  large.  The  working 
out  of  a  program  of  social,  recreation  and  service  activities  which 
will  contribute  to  this  comradeship  must  be  a  matter  of  careful  plan- 
ning. There  is  a  morale  to  be  kept  up  in  play  if  the  social  value  of 
the  game,  the  play  or  recreation  activity  in  question  is  to  have  full 
expression.  Certain  fundamental  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind; 
among  them  the  following: 

There  should  be  standarization  and  progression 
ActWiUeiT"  "*         ^^  leisure  time  programs.     That  is,  one  game  or 

activity  should  lead  to  another;  games  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  increase  in  interest  or  should  become  harder  and 
harder.  There  should  he  a  climax  in  an  evening's  entertainment y  a 
week's  program,  and  in  the  planning  of  progressive  activities  for  a  year. 
Activities  repeated  over  and  over  again  soon  lose  their  interest.  There 
must  be  variety  in  the  programs,  with  a  fundamental  purpose  behind 
them. 

NeceBsity  for  a  ^  well-rounded  program  will  not  concern  itself 
Well-rounded  exclusively  with  the  development  of  recreation 

rogram  activities.     It  will  not  develop  purely  social  ac- 

tivities or  the  solely  recreation  activities  which  make  for  health  and 
physical  efficiency.  It  will  give  these  activities  proper  emphasis  but 
it  will  also  bring  into  prominence  dramatic  and  art  interests  and  edu- 
cational features,  and  will  throughout  the  program  seek  to  inter- 
weave with  recreation  activities,  community  and  civic  interests  so 
that  the  young  men  and  women  of  a  community  will  gradually  be  led 
to  an  appreciation  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
Games  and  activities,  therefore,  which  develop  alertness  and  keen- 
ness of  intellect,  the  power  of  quick  decision  and  ideals  of  sports- 
manship and  team  play  are  essential.  Program  making  which  ne- 
glects to  take  into  account  all  these  factors  will  fall  far  short  of  its 
goal. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  using  the  imit 
The  Unit  Plan         or  group  plan  in  building  up  a  program  of  leisure 

time  activities  for  young  men  and  young  women, 
and  the  nature  and  size  of  the  unit  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  success  of  the  work.  By  the  term  unit  as  used  in  this  con- 
nection is  meant  a  group  cf  people  coming  together  for  some  definite 
purpose.  The  unit  may  be  a  neighborhood  group,  a  group  represent- 
ing industrial  and  business  interests,  or  community  organizations 
such  as  churches. 
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The  experiences  of  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  providing 
recreational  activities  for  service  men  and  for  young  women  have 
demonstrated  sufficiently  the  value  of  the  unit  plan  to  make  it  ad- 
visable to  continue  its  use  in  a  peace-time  progriim.  It  is  pretty 
generally  felt  that  the  unit  plan  presents  the  only  method  for  doing 
intensive  work;  it  reaches  more  individuals,  gets  closer  to  homes  than 
any  other  form  of  organization,  stimulates  local  interests,  develops 
local  leaders  and  minimizes  formality  and  lack  of  spontaneity.  It 
lends  itself  to  grouping  into  larger  unics  and  is  the  means  of  bringing 
about  efficient  organization  in  a  big  club  for  the  reason  that  a  smale 
group  carries  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  momentum  which  will  givl 
stability  to  a  larger  club.  It  develops  individual  initiative,  since 
people  are  more  likely  to  take  a  larger  share  and  more  responsibility 
in  a  snnaller  unit:  contests  and  competition  are  made  possible,  and 
leaders  are  readily  discovered. 

In  general,  the  size  of  the  unit  must  be  goyemed  by  the  purpose 
and  activities  of  the  group,  the  facilities  available  and  the  types 
participating.  Activities  vary  in  their  requirements  regarding  the 
number  of  members  necessary  to  develop  them.  A  unit  should  be 
small  enough  to  offer  a  working  basis  and  to  allow  every  individual 
expression,  but  not  so  small  that  it  will  be  exclusive  and  undemocratic. 
A  unit  may  be  larger  where  good  leadership  is  available  and  where 
the  social  group  has  been  formed  naturally  along  fraternal,  religious, 
industrial  or  other  lines  in  which  the  individuals  are  accustomed  to 
acting  together. 

It  is  generally  felt  as  a  result  of  the  war  experiences  in  War 
Camp  Community  Service  that  for  most  purposes  the  small  unit  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  members  is  preferable,  though  some  workers 
feel  that  a  unit  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  can  be  ad- 
vantageously handled.  Local  neighborhood  conditions,  leadership 
and  the  activity  of  the  unit  must  determine  this.  If  the  city  is  so 
divided  as  to  concentrate  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  certain 
sections,  the  size  and  character  of  the  section  would  have  a  decided 
bearing  on  the  size  of  the  group. 

Whether  the  basis  for  unit  grouping  shall  be  neighborhood  or 
industrial  or  commercial  interests  is  another  problem  which  must 
depend  upon  local  conditions  and  upon  the  work  planned.  The 
basis  for  forming  a  unit  should  be  in  general  the  natural  group — 
that  is,  the  group  which  has  natural  cohesion  and  likemindedness. 
Community  of  interests  must  be  the  determining  factor  in  bringing 
individuals  together  in  a  group.     This  is  necessary  if  people  are  ta 
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work  and  play,  together,  in  dose  association.  In  most  cases  these 
natural  groups.  wiU  have  much  the  same  background,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  small  group  activities,  most  successful  work  can  be 
done  if  the  young  men  ^nd  women  come  from  practically  the  same 
groups  and  have  about. the  same  mental  and  social  development. 
For  instance,  a  club  orgs^nized  for  historical  research  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  possess  a  membership  about  on  a  par  educationally. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  groups,  such  as  church  groups,  where  the 
social  background  is  very  different  and  where  the  cohesion  comes 
from  other  sources. 

Congeniality  of  thought  and  personality  among  members  is 
fundamental  in  planning  a  successful  program  for  a  small  group. 
Though  we  cannot  as  workers  disregard  the  lines  of  so-called  social 
cleavage  which  are  so  sharply  drawn  in  some  communities,  we  must 
not  permit  our  communities  to  go  back  to  the  hard  and  fast  dis- 
tinctions which  existed  before  the  war  and  which  were  to  a  certain 
degree  swept  away  by  the  emergencies  arising  from  a  national  crisis. 

"It  was  a  great  thing  for  Mrs.  Toscana  to  see  how  much  her  richer 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Mountain,,  envied  her  skill  in  sewing,  knitting  or 
other  practical  arts.  The  wife  of  a  mining  superintendent  in  a  small 
town  during  the  war  period  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Community  Club  where  she  found  numbers  of  foreign-bom  women 
entering  into  games  and  dances  and  trying  to  learn  American  ways. 
She  was  amazed  to  think  they  were  personalities  that  could  make 
themselves  felt  in  American  life.  She  had  always  patronizingly  re- 
garded them  as  little  old  ladies  with  bright  colored  shawls  on  their 
heads  and  handmade  trimmings  on  their  aprons.  That  woman 
learned  to  lay  aside  her  hat  and  gloves  and  appear  less  formal  at  the 
meetings  but  she  never  gained  the  ability  which  the  other  women  had 
of  entering  actively  into  the  spirit  of  things.  She  would  have  given 
anything  in  the  world  to  develop  that  ability." 

While  it  will  not  be  wise  to  force  the  mixing  of  groups  of  dififerent 
social  backgrounds  Community  Service  must  provide  a  big  unifying 
overhead  interest  in  leisure  time  activities  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity which  will  bring  each  group  constantly  in  contact  with  others, 
and  through  a  process  of  education  to  a  broader  viewpoint,  will  gradu- 
ally bring  about  increased  mutual  respect  and  sociability  among  ex- 
isting groups.  There  is  a  leveling  and  fusing  influence  in  the  meeting 
of  people  of  different  interests,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
attracting  force  is  big  and  vital  enough. 

A  wise  plan  of  procedure  in  many  instances,  therefore,  may  be 
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to  organize  by  small  units  the  young  men  and  women  whose  natural 
interests,  ability,  congeniality  of  thought  and  association— whether 
neighborhood,  business  or  social — draw"  them  together.  In  doing 
this,  however,  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  entertain- 
ing of  one  group  by  another,  upon  the  responsibility  of  each  unit 
toward  the  rest  and  the  importance  of  all  coming  together  for  large 
group  activities  such  as  community  singing,  pageantry,  dramatics, 
participation  in  community  projects  and  philanthropies  in  which  all 
are  interested,  and  for  such  undertakings  as  will  make  tangible  the 
big  unifying  interest  and  bring  about  the  natural  intermingling  of 
groups  which  will  make  for  mutual  respect  and  liking.  A  closer  as- 
sociation may  be  brought  about  between  the  different  units  if  they 
are  held  together  by  a  central  council  with  representatives  from  all 
the  units  who  will  consult  on  mutual  problems  and  interests. 

Under  a  wise  leader,  who  leads  but  does  not  direct,  the  units 
should  themselves  control  their  own  affairs,  decide  upon  the  activi- 
ties they  wish  to  undertake  and  the  policies  to  be  followed.  The 
question  of  membership  dues  and  of  the  basis  of  membership  should 
in  large  measure  be  left  to  the  group  itself  to  determine.  Some 
workers  have  suggested  that  the  desire  for  membership,  a  common 
interest,  a  willingness  to  comply  "with  rules,  to  render  service  and  to 
accept  responsibility,  is  a  sufficient  basis  for  membership  and  that 
admission  should  be  based  on  a  known  or  demonstrated  interest  in 
community  work.  It  is  felt  that  any  effort  to  determine  a* basis  for 
membership  should  take  into  account  the  value  of  giving  each  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  to  measure  his  abilities  and  standards  with  those 
of  others.  This  will  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  those  who  may 
seem  to  have  little  to  give  and  of  those  whose  opportunities  have 
been  greater. 

A  natural  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  might  arise 
in  forming  a  group  may  lie  in  the  suggestion  offered  by  a  worker  to 
the  effect  that  the  proper  kind  of  dancing  invites  participation  by 
those  who  enjoy  such  dancing.  Other  kinds  attract  other  types. 
It  should  be  the  effort  of  Community  Service  to  popularize  the  proper 
kind  of  dancing.  This  is  true  of  other  activities.  At  first  a  unit 
will  attract  only  such  individuals  as  are  appealed  to  by  what  is  being 
offered;  some  people  may  be  driven  away.  Gradually,  however, 
under  sympathetic  and  wise  leadership,  a  unit  should  be  able  to 
educate  its  community  to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  activi- 
ties promoted  and  there  will  be  a  gradual  raising  of  standards  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  may  not  at  first  have  shown  any  inclination  to 
accept  the  high  standards   set. 

The  Value  of  "^^^  value  of  short  time  intensive  interests  and 

Short  Time  In-  activities  should  be  taken  into  account  in  formu- 
tensive  Interests  [^^[^^  ^  program.  "Learn  to  swim"  week,  when 
under  the  best  instructors  available,  young  men  and  women  are 
given  the  opportunity  not  only  to  learn  to  swim  but  to  display  their 
prowess;  an  exhibition  for  a  few  days  of  handicraft  work  and  paint- 
ings produced  by  local  young  people ;  the  production  for  two  or  three 
nights  of  a  play  which  has  been  written  by  one  of  the  group  members 
and  produced  by  others — all  such  devices  for  intensifying  and  con- 
centrating interest  have  a  distinct  value. 

In  developing  the  program  it  is  important  to  re- 
munity  Resources  ^^i^niber  that  under  a  plan  of  community  rec- 
reation, all  community  facilities  should  be  util- 
ized to  provide  meeting  places  for  the  groups.  Schools,  lodge  rooms, 
municipally  owned  properties,  private  club  houses  and  churches 
should  all  serve  as  m.eeting  places.  Gymnasiums  may  often  be  put 
to  use  for  auditoriums  if  no  better  facilities  are  available.  The  use  of 
these  facilities  involves  a  careful  directing  of  organized  groups  so 
that  they  will  use  these  resources  to  the  best  advantage,  and  a  schedul- 
ing of  activities  to  meet  the  convenience  of  local  groups  providing  the 
facilities. 

Recitation  por  Young  Colored  Men  and  Women 

Leisure  time  activities  which  young  colored  men  and  women 
can  enjoy  together,  differ  little  from  the  program  suggested  for  young 
white  men  and  women.  It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  achieve  the 
best  results  in  the  shortest  time,  the  young  people  be  trained  in  sepa- 
rate groups  until  they  lose  the  shyness  and  self-consciousness  that 
will  at  first  be  evident.  Units  may  be  selected  according  to  age  or 
previous  training,  and  as  with  white  boys  and  girls,  progression  must 
be  provided  for  in  every  program.  In  a  beginner's  class,  simple 
calisthenics  which  include  some  corrective  gymnasium  work,  breath- 
ing exercises,  instruction  in  the  right  way  to  stand  or  walk,  and  mili- 
tary drills  have  been  found  most  beneficial.  Young  people  usually 
enjoy  these  activities  but  in  order  to  insure  continued  interest,  a 
part  of  the  time  may  well  be  devoted  to  playing  games.  Here  too, 
the  idea  of  advancement  must  be  kept  uppermost,  simple  games 
being  chosen  for  the  first  meetings. 

The  suggestions  regarding  games  and  activities  outlined  in  this 
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article,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  adaptable  for  the  use  of  young 
colored  men  and  women.  It  is  suggested  that  in  order  to  educate 
the  young  negro  in  the  music,  literature,  or  famous  men  of  his  race, 
games  may  be  invented  or  adapted.  For  example,  an  adaptation 
of  Authors  would  involve  the  substitution  of  such  names  as  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Charles  Waddell  Chestnutt,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Frederick  Douglass,  Enyllis  Wheatly  and 
other    well-known    leaders. 

The  wonderful  musical  capacity  of  the  negroes  and  the  charm 
of  the  Afro- American  songs  have  been  recognized  for  years,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  race  to  preserve  its  rich  heritage  along 
these  lines.  Probably  there  is  no  recreation  which  the  young  people 
of  the  negro  race  may  enjoy  in  their  leisure  time  that  will  have  more 
lasting  benefits  than  singing  schools,  choruses,  glee  clubs  and  orches- 
tras. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  development  of  a  leisure  time 
program  for  young  colored  men  and  women,  there  must  be  the  high- 
est type  of  leadership  and  that  the  greatest  patience  must  be  ex- 
ercised. Keep  activities  as  simple  as  possible  and  do  not  try  to 
force  the  development,  which  must  be  a  matter  of  slow,  gradual 
growth. 

INDOOR  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  test  of  activitiec»,  as  has  been  suggested,  should  be  the  value 
they  have  in  developing  the  comradeship  which  will  carry  on  the 
social  spirit  necessary  for  citizenship.  The  formation  of  the  small 
social  groups  or  units  based  on  mutual  interests  and  congeniality, 
through  which  comradeship  will  grow  and  will  make  possible  large 
group  interests,  involves  a  very  importart  step  in  the  program. 

During  the  war  the  hospitality  motive  brought  together  for 
wholesome  recreation  service  men  and  young  women  who  were 
strangers.  Today  a  tremendous  force  exists  for  perpetuating  this 
motive  and  for  providing  any  machinery  which  may  be  needed  to 
bring  young  men  and  young  women  together  in  a  peace-time  program. 
The  possibihties  represented  in  the  American  Legion  with  its  thous- 
ands of  young  men  no  longer  soldiers  but  civilians  back  in  their  com- 
munities and  already  organized  under  the  Legion,  are  stupendous. 
Similarly,  thousands  of  girls  organized  during  the  war  by  War  Camp 
Community  Service  and  other  agencies  present  a  force  the  strength 
of  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize.  Combination  under  wise 
leadership  of  these  two  great  forces  with  all  the  power  they  represent 
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has  in  it  undreamed  of  potentialities  for  the  future  of  America  and  for 
democracy. 

With  this  nucleus  formed  during  the  war,  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  on  which  to  build.  Since  nothing  brings  people  together  as 
does  play  it  is  natural  that  any  program  undertaken  shall  pave  the 
way  for  more  serious  interests  by  a  continuacion  of  the  social  and 
recreation  activities  which  young  men  and  young  women  have  enjoyed 
together  during  the  war. 

Among  these  activities  social  dancing  ranked 
Social  Dancing  high  during  the  war  as  a  form  of  entertainment 
for  young  men  and  young  women.  The  tre 
mendous  popularity  of  the  dance  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
planning  a  community  program,  and  the  dance  unquestionably  has 
a  distinct  social  value.  A  worker  who  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  developing  activities  for  young  people  points  out  that  in 
gathering  together  a  group  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  young  men  and 
women  in  any  locality,  where  interests  are  diversified  and  home  en- 
vironment different,  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  upon  some  one 
thing  which  has  demonstrated  itself  as  a  fundamental  relaxation  and 
interest  from  the  time  of  prehistoric  man.  Out  of  the  beating  of 
time  developed  our  present  music  and  dancing;  therefore,  going  back 
to  the  fundamentals  of  leisure  time  activities,  one  of  the  first  chan- 
nels through  which  to  interest  and  unify  a  group  of  young  people  is 
that  of  dancing. 

In  a  number  of  communities,  Community  Service  is  very  suc- 
cessfully using  the  dance  as  an  initial  step  in  bringing  together  the 
two  forces  represented  in  the  girls'  units  developed  through  War 
Camp  Community  Service  and  the  American  Legion  and  through 
this  activity  paving  the  way  for  service  together.  The  plan  as 
worked  out  in  one  district  is  as  follows: 

In  every  community  where  Community  Service  girls  are  organ- 
ized, contact  is  made  with  the  leaders  of  the  American  Legion  Posts 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  Community  Service — ^American  Legion 
dances.  All  girls  coming  to  the  dances  must  be  vouched  for  by  the 
Community  Service  Club.  All  the  young  men  attending  are  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  American  Legion  but  must  be  vouched 
for  by  leaders  of  the  Posts.  Such  a  plan  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual  community  might  well  prove  the  entering  wedge  for 
a  joint  program  of  activities  and  service  for  returned  service  men  nad 
the  girls  of  the  community. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  dancing 
Good'oancing'  through   careful   chaperonage   and   good  music. 

No  factor  is  more  potent  in  determining  the  stand- 
ard of  dancing  than  the  music,  for  clean  dancing  and  group  poise  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  on  this  feature.  It  will  be  decidedly  worth 
while  to  try  out  the  idea  of  having  really  good  music  played  for  the 
waltz,  one  step  and  fox  trot,  to  see  whether  it  is  not  appreciated  and 
does  not  eventually  prove  quite  as  effective  as  the  ordinary  "rag" 
music.  There  is  a  wealth  of  good  music  in  many  of  the  old  scores  of 
comic  operas  and  operettas  which  may  well  be  used  for  dancing. 

Another  requisite  is  that  any  room  used  regularly  for  dancing, 
shall  be  as  attractive  as  possible.  One  of  the  art  clubs  of  a  com- 
munity might  well  expend  its  efforts  in  an  artistic  arrangement  of 
colors,  flowers,  chintzes,  and  furnishings.  A  person  on  entering  the 
room  should  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  beauty.  This  is  sadly  lack- 
ing when  clothing  is  piled  in  comers,  and  the  room  is  bare  and  filled 
with  smoke. 

Dance  Diversions.  A  means  of  adding  diversity  of  interest  to 
the  dance  lies  in  the  introduction  of  dance  figures.  Among  these 
dance  diversions  are  the  following: 

Elimination  Grab 

Pairing  Off  Arches 

Unlucky  Numbers  Robbers'  Two  Step 

Statues  Salute 

Weaving  Waltz  Relay 

Property  Accumulation 

Circles  Paul  Jones 

Lucky  Circles  Patriotic  Figures 

Very  often  folk  games  can  be  interspersed  with  social  dancing. 
A  few  moments  of  community  singing  between  dances  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  program.  A  number  of  workers  in  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  have  found  it  successful  to  introduce  very  short  plays 
or  skits  given  by  some  of  the  girls  of  the  community. 

The  introduction  of  special  solo  dances  adds  to  the  artistic  in- 
terest of  the  dance.  For  this  the  assistance  of  talented  pupils  of 
dancing  schools  may  be  enlisted.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
developing  solo  dancers  from  the  group  by  selecting  those  who  seem 
particularly  well  poised  and  graceful  and  asking  them  to  do  special 
numbers.  Then  there  are  the  old-fashioned  dances,  such  as  the 
Virginia  Reel  and  the  Bam  Dance  which  instill  a  zest  for  the  good 
things  of  all  times,  and  serve  to  bring  people  together. 
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Another  means  for  making  dancing  of  real  significance  lies  in 
making  each  dance  a  special  celebration.  For  instance,  plan  to 
have  a  series  of  twelve  National  Nights — an  Italian  night  with  Italian 
dances  featured  by  soloists,  a  Russian  night,  an  old  English,  a  French, 
and  a  Mexican  night.  Paper  costumes  might  well  be  a  feature  of 
one  of  these  affairs.  A  short  talk  on  the  customs  of  each  particular 
country  could  be  given.  On  Russian  night  have  tea  made  in  a  sam- 
ovar and  served;  on  French  night  provide  coffee  and  French  pastry. 
The  intermissions  could  be  given  over  to  solo  dances  and  to  the  sing- 
ing of  national  airs.  By  giving  a  different  spirit  and  different  signif- 
icance to  each  dance  through  some  special  plan  as  the  one  described 
a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  dances  of  the  various  coun- 
tries may  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young  people  participating. 

Dancing  Instruction.  A  community  dancing  teacher  is  a  great 
asset.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  step  taught  properly  at  each 
dance.  Classes  in  dancing  other  than  the  one-step,  fox  trot,  and 
waltz  give  variety  and  tend  to  promote  general  sociability.  The 
English  and  American  country  dances  are  especially  good.  Many 
of  these,  collected  by  Cecil  Sharp,  Elizabeth  Burchenal  and  Emily 
O'Keefe,  may  be  obtained  from  G.  Schirmer. 

A  prize  may  be  offered  for  posture  and  grace,  and  a  trial  dance  con- 
ducted in  which  the  teacher  tactfully  shows  the  couples  their  faults 
as  they  dance  by,  thus  not  interfering  with  the  dance  in  general. 
Standards  should  be  insisted  upon.  The  men  and  girls  should  learn 
that  stooping,  hollow  chests  and  heavy  feet  are  neither  graceful  nor 
in  good  taste. 

Since  dancing  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  form  of  social  rec- 
reation and  one  in  which  young  men  and  women  wish  to  excel,  it 
may  easily  be  made  the  channel  for  bringing  home  lessons  in  courtesy 
and  social  conduct.  Dancing  instruction  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  teaching  of  proper  decorum  on  the  dance  floor,  for  instruction  in 
presenting  friends,  acknowledging  introductions,  serving  on  reception 
committees,  and  conducting  formal  and  informal  receptions.  The 
power  which  acting  as  hostess  gives  a  girl,  will  mean  much  in  her  in- 
dividual development. 

Through  the  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  War  Camp  Community 
Service  a  novel  idea  was  carried  out  in  an  endeavor  to  remedy  the 
incorrect  and  objectionable  dancing.  Announcement  was  made  in 
the  local  papers  that  War  Camp  Community  Service  would  entertain 
at  a  certain  dance  for  soldiers,  one  Mrs.  Sarah  Hopkins — ^familiarly 
known  in  her  rural  community  as  Aunt  Sarah.     She  had  several  sons 
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in  the  service,  and  she  wanted  to  observe  the  kind  of  entertainment 
conducted  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  for  the  soldiers  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make  a  report  to  her  Ladies*  Aid  Society  back  home  with 
special  reference  to  the  modern  dance.  It  was  rumored  that  Mrs. 
Hopkins  "had  heard  tell  of  so  many  carryings  on  at  the  dances"  that 
she  had  volunteered  to  make  the  trip  to  the  city,  visit  a  dance  hall, 
and  report  her  findings  to  the  church  society.  Interest  in  the  visit 
of  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  stimulated  by  a  series  of  newspaper  articles, 
and  by  the  announcement  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  there 
would  be  a  demonstration  of  proper  positions  for  dancers,  and  of 
correct  modern  dancing.  This  feature  was  given  by  a  professional 
instructor  and  one  of  his  pupils.  The  instructor  was  a  clever  actor, 
who  emphasized  each  point  and  greatly  exaggerated  the  bad  form 
practiced  by  the  young  people.  He  feigned  extreme  embarrassment 
upon  being  asked  to  "cheek"  with  his  pupil  as  an  illustration  of  how 
not  to  dance.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  dancers  was  like  magic.  For 
the  first  time  they  saw  themselves  as  others  had  seen  them.  "Aunt 
Sarah  Hopkins"  sat  on  the  platform  throughout  the  demonstration 
and  spoke  her  opinions  afterward.  She  was  impersonated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  local  War  Camp  Community  Service  Dance  Com- 
mittee, who  disguised  herself  and  her  voice  and  recited  a  clever  mono- 
logue which  she  had  herself  composed.  The  evening  proved  a  novel 
and  entertaining  event  for  hundreds  of  spectators  and  was  so  highly 
beneficial  to  the  dancers  that  it  was  not  thereafter  necessary  for  War 
Camp  Community  Service  to  exercise  any  censorship. 

At  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  the  Charlotte  demonstration 
was  successfully  undertaken  without  the  impersonation  of  the  rural 
character.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  among  them  the 
most  conservative  men  and  women  of  the  community.  So  pleased 
were  the  parents  with  the  demonstration  of  the  modem  dance  that 
they  declared  themselves  heartily  in  favor  of  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment as  sponsored  by  War  Camp  Community  Service. 

Favor  dances  can  be  made  very  pretty  affairs.  The  St.  Louis 
War  Camp  Community  Service  has  made  a  feature  of  handicraft 
work  done  by  both  men  and  girls  which  can  later  be  used  as  favors  at 
dances. 

The  masquerade  is  always  popular  and  can  be  varied  in  countless 
ways ;  as,  for  instance,  the  historical  masquerade,  which  can  be  made 
a  most  interesting  and  educational  affair. 

[To  Be  Continued] 
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The  Gift  of  Play* 

Edgar  A.  Guest 

Some  have  the  gift  of  song  and  some  possess  the  gift  of  silver  speech. 

Some  have  the  gift  of  leadership  and  some  the  ways  of  life  can  teach. 

And  fame  and  wealth  reward  their  friends,  in  jewels  are  their  splen- 
dors told, 

But  in  good  time  their  favorites  grow  very  faint  and  gray  and  old. 

But  there  are  men  who  laugh  at  time  and  hold  the  cruel  years  at  bay ; 

They  romp  through  life  forever  young  because  they  have  the  gift  of 
play. 

They  walk  with  children,  hand  in  hand  through  daisy  fields  and 

orchards  fair, 
Nor  all  the  dignity  of  age  and  power  and  pomp  can  follow  there ; 
TheyVe  kept  the  magic  charm  of  youth  beneath  the  wrinkled  robe  of 

Time, 
And  there's  no  friendly  apple  tree  they've  grown  too  old  to  climb. 
They  have  not  let  their  boyhood  die,  they  can  be  children  for  the  day ; 
They  have  not  bartered  for  success  and  all  its  praise  the  gift  of  play. 

They  think  and  talk  in  terms  of  youth,  with  love  of  life  their  eyes  are 

bright. 
No  rheumatism  of  the  soul  has  robbed  them  of  the  world's  delight; 
They  laugh  and  sing  their  way  along  and  join  in  pleasures  when  they 

can 
And  in  their  glad  philosophy  they  hold  that  mirth  becomes  a  man. 
They  spend  no  strength  in  growing  old.     What  if  their  brow  be 

crowned  with  gray? 
The  spirits  in  their  breasts  are  young.     They  still  possess  the  gift  of 

play. 

The  richest  men  of  life  are  not  the  ones  who  rise  to  wealth  and  fame — 
Not  the  great  sages,  old  and  wise,  and  grave  of  face  and  bent  of 

frame. 
But  the  glad  spirits,  tall  and  straight,  who  'spite  of  time  and  all  its 

care 
Have  kept  the  power  to  laugh  and  sing  and  in  youth's  fellowship  to 

share. 
They  that  can  walk  with  boys  and  be  a  boy  among  them,  blithe  and 

gay, 
Defy  the  withering  blasts  of  age  because  they  have  the  gift  of  play. 


♦Copyright,     1919,    by    Edgar    A.     Guest.     Courtesy    of     Washington 
Evening  Star. 
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Progress  in  Municipal  Recreation 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Year  Book,  telling  of  the  progress  of 
recreation  work  throughout  tlie  country  during  1919,  will  not  for 
some  time  be  ready  for  distribution,  we  believe  that  recreation  of- 
ficials and  workers  will  be  interested  in  learning  now  of  some  of  the 
indications  of  progress  which  have  marked  the  past  year. 

Many  cities  have  not  as  yet  been  heard  from, 
Approp^tions         ^^^  ^^^  reports  which  have  reached  us  indicate 

that  with  few  exceptions  the  appropriations  and 
expenditures  in  individual  cities  during  191 9  have  greatly  increased. 
Indianapohs,  for  example,  doubled  its  appropriation,  as  did  Akron, 
Ohio,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  number  of  other  cities.  Dayton  ex- 
pended three  times  as  much  money  in  1919  as  in  1918.  In  Hartford, 
$14,000  went  into  the  promotion  of  dancing,  a  number  of  open  air 
pavilions  and  dance  platforms  having  been  erected  in  the  park. 
Rochester  has  appropriated  $900,000  for  two  lake  front  bathing 
beaches  and  two  natatoriums.  These  figures  are  indicative  of  the 
general  tendency  toward  increased  appropriations  in  scores  of  cities. 

Another  encouraging  indication  of  progress  lies 
Bond  luues  in  the  bond  issues  which  have  been  voted  for 

parks,  playgrounds  and  other  recreation  pur- 
poses during  the  past  year.  Pittsburgh  has  issued  bonds  for  rec- 
reational purposes  to  the  amount  of  $831,000.  Detroit's  cam- 
paign for  increased  parks  and  playgrounds  resulted  in  a  favorable 
vote  on  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000.  Portland,  Oregon's  bond  issue 
for  the  purchasing  of  sites  for  playgrounds  amounted  to  $500,000, 
while  Indianapolis,  in  addition  to  its  increased  expenditures,  has 
taken  a  further  step  in  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $87,000. 
Other  cities  which  have  issued  bonds  during  the  past  year  are  Car- 
negie, Pa., — ^$25,000;  Holyoke,  Mass., — $25,000  for  bath  houses  and 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey, — ^$28,000.  Astoria,  Oregon,  will  soon 
have  a  vote  on  a  $250,000  bond  issue  for  equipping  a  complete  rec- 
reational center. 

Donated  PUy-         Now  that  the  war  is  over,  public-spirited  citizens 
RMsreation*  are  once  more  turning  their  attention  to  the  needs 

Centers  of  their  communities  for  increased  recreational 

facilities,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of  cities  will  have  enlarged  facili- 
ties for  their  work.     Among  these  cities  are  the  following: 
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Brockton,  Mass., — A  playground  valued  at  $50,000 
Quincy,     Mass., — One     playground 
So.  Manchester,  Conn., — $3000  for  a  playground 
Lynchburg,  Va., — One-half  a  city  block  valued  at  $5000 
Youngstown,    Ohio — Two    playgrounds 
Winston — Salem,  N.   C. — Two  playgrounds,   worth  be- 
tween fifty  thousand  and  sixty  thousand  dollars 
A  public  spirited  citizen  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey  is  improv- 
ing a  park  playground  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  contracts  for 
over  $100,000  have  been  let.     In  Newburgh,  New  York,  several 
acres  have  been  added  to  Roosevelt  Park  by  the  original  donor  of 
the  property. 

The  reports  which  have  reached  the  Association — 
MunicipaT^  Work  though  not  nearly  complete  at  this  date — point 
to  a  decided  development  in  1920.  A  number  of 
cities  have  inaugurated  municipal  work  during  191 9  under  the  di- 
rection of  year-round  workers  and  are  planning  for  increased  facilities 
and  activities  in  the  new  year.  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  has  recently  ap- 
propriated $5000  for  the  development  of  year-round  work  under 
a  commission.  Beacon,  New  York,  has  created  a  recreation 
commission  under  the  State  Law,  appropriated  $2500,  and 
employed  a  superintendent  of  recreation.  Utica's  recreation 
work  has  become  municipally  supported  under  a  commission  and 
a  year-round  worker  is  in  charge.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  secured 
its  year-round  worker  during  the  past  year  and  placed  its  work  on  a 
municipal  basis.  Port  Jervis  has  plans  under  way  for  a  fifteen  acre 
community  playground.  Oneida,  New  York,  has  acquired  an 
athletic  field  with  tennis  courts  and  about  50  gardens  and  plans  are 
on  foot  for  securing  an  early  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  as  over 
against  its  previous  appropriation  of  $1000.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  cited  of  cities  which  have  recently  inaugurated  work  or 
which  are  enlarging  their  facilities.  Playground  and  recreation  com- 
missions and  associations  and  recreation  workers  may  well  feel  en- 
couraged by  the  development  of  the  past  year  which  they  have 
helped  so  materially  in  making  possible. 

Assimilation 

Joseph  Lee 

President  Community  Service   (Incorporated) 

Every  doctor  knows  that  bodily  assimilation  is  a  question  of 
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appetite.  If  you  are  hungry  your  food  will  nourish  you.  If  you 
are  not  hungry,  food  will  do  you  no  good.  The  body  absorbs  only 
what  it  craves. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  body  politic.  It  will  assimilate  the 
immigrant  only  as  it  wants  him  as  a  citizen.  If  its  desire  is  pure- 
ly for  a  machine,  it  is  only  a  machine  that  it  will  get.  Citizen- 
ship is  not  a  matter  of  naturalization  papers  or  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  nor  does  it  result  automatically  from  physical  presence 
within  the  national  boundaries.  If  you  have  not  received  him  as  a 
member,  the  alien  is  an  alien  still,  a  foreign  body  in  the  social  system. 

And  appetite  depends  on  health  and  health  on  action.  Exer- 
cise brings  hunger  and  makes  your  blood  absorb  the  oxygen  you 
breathe.  So  the  power  of  a  society  to  induct  new  members,  to 
make  them  true  participants  in  its  vital  functions,  depends  upon 
the  vigor  with  which  these  functions  are  carried  on. 

It  is  within  local  communities  and  neighborhoods  that  the 
real  initiation  takes  place.  Belonging  to  a  nation  is  a  cold  and 
abstract  relation  unless  translated  into  local  membership.  It  is 
in  taking  part  in  local,  communal  and  neighborhood  life  that  the 
newcomer  becomes  absorbed.  And  that  he  may  become  so,  there 
must  be  lively  communal  and  neighborhood  activities  for  him  to 
join  in.  Your  music  must  be  so  catching  that  he  cannot  keep 
his  feet  still. 

It  is  here  that  Community  Service  does  its  work.  "Come 
over  to  the  hall  tonight  and  help  out  in  the  singing."  "Won't  you 
and  your  wife  come  round  and  help  plan  our  children's  play- 
ground?" "Where  were  you  last  night  when  we  put  on  the  big 
show  at  the  center?"  "Come  out  and  join  our  twilight  athletic 
association."  "Won't  you  be  a  chaperon  at  the  block  party  Friday 
night?"  "Come  up  and  holler  for  the  new  athletic  field."  That 
is  the  way  Community  Service  approaches  the  newcomer.  It 
says  always  "we"  and  always  "come."  You  and  I  will  put  this 
over — or  we'll  know  why.  It  believes  in  doing  with  people,  not 
for  them.  What  you  get  out  of  a  man  is  worth  a  hundred  times 
more  to  him  than  what  you  try  to  put  in. 

It  is  like  receiving  a  new  member  in  your  family.  It  is 
good  of  course  to  have  him  learn  your  language,  to  tell  him  break- 
fast is  at  7.30  and  lunch  at  one.  But  a  schedule  of  such  facts 
handed  to  him  for  study  is  not  the  best  way  to  begin.  The  way 
to  make  the  new  bride  feel  at  home  is  to  take  her  there.     The  way 
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to  be  a  member  is  to  be  one.     One  hour  of  taking  part  is  worth 
a  hundred  years  of  being  told  about  it. 

Old  Uncle  S.,  sez  he,  "I  guess 
It  is  a  fact/'  sez  he, 
"The  surest  plan  to  make  a  man 
Is  think  him  so,  J.  B/ 
As  much  as  you  or  me." 
Only    Community    Service    doesn't    merely     think     him    so, 
it  knows. 


How  They  Celebrated 

The  Community  Christmas  Tree  has  proved  such  a  happy 
thought  for  the  holiday  celebration  that  more  and  more  communities 
are  adopting  it.  Those  communities  that  have  had  such  celebrations 
for  a  number  of  years  are  developing  a  surprising  variety  of  programs 
to  keep  the  freshness  and  vitality  and  prevent  the  celebrations  from 
becoming    static    and    monotonous. 

Carols  about  the  tree  are  always  popular  and  successful.  Boston 
adds  instrumental  music  as  well  and  it  has  become  the  custom  for 
householders  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree  to  place  a  lighted  candle  in 
their  windows.  The  Community  Christmas  Tree  Association  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  which  has  adopted  the  custom,  warns  its 
patrons  to  provide  someone  to  guard  the  candle  while  it  bums.  Den- 
ver has  its  Christmas  tree  and  carols  indoors  in  the  municipal  audi- 
torium. Duluth  holds  its  celebration  in  its  great  armory,  the  music 
in  charge  of  the  largest  musical  club,  the  Matinee  Musicale.  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  has  an  indoor  celebration  if  the  weather  is  inclement. 

Chicago  insiu-es  a  beautiful  background  by  erecting  its  municipal 
tree  in  Grant  Park,  on  the  lake  front.  Philadelphia  appropriately 
uses  Independence  Square.  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  places  its  tree  in 
Klondike  Park  so  that  the  lights  shine  out  to  sea  to  greet  the  passing 
ships.  Hampton,  Virginia,  uses  lighted  boats  as  part  of  its  Christ- 
mas processional. 

The  huge  Community  Christmas  tree  of  San  Francisco  is  felled 
in  a  nearby  forest,  while  Riverside,  California,  has  a  permanent 
Christmas  tree  growing  out  doors.  At  Christmas  it  is  decked  with 
roses  and  tinsel.  The  children  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  make  the  tree 
decorations  and  then  dance  and  sing  about  the  tree,  each  child  wear- 
in  j^  huge  red  crepe  paper  poinsettias  or  a  holly  leaf  of  bright  green 
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paper.  In  Milneburg,  Pennsylvania,  too,  the  children  make  the 
decorations,  often  for  a  holly  tree,  in  that  vicinity. 

Reading,  Pennsylvania  is  among  the  cities  that  arrange  a  vista 
with  a  double  row  of  small  fir  trees  for  two  blocks.  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  uses  an  arch  of  light  with  a  cross  and  star  at  the  end  of  the 
double  row  of  trees.  Miss  May  Stanley  suggests  stretching  ban- 
ners of  welcome  or  Merry  Christmas  printed  in  many  languages 
across  streets  leading  to  the  tree. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  one  of  the  cities  that  celebrates  a  Tiny 
Tim's  Night  at  the  tree  when  all  the  crippled  children  enjoy  the  tree 
and  the  carols.  The  Camp  Fire  Girls  in  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 
collected  fifty  dollars  for  the  tree.  The  girls  in  costume  led  the  sing- 
ing. Santa  Claus  in  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  four  horses  with  jingling 
bells  gave  candy  and  oranges  to  all  the  children  present.  The 
Women's  Club  of  Cincinnati,  expanded  the  Community  Tree  by 
sending  small  decorated  trees  to  homes  for  incurables,  insane  asylums, 
hospitals  and  jails.  Los  Angeles,  tgo,  has  found  it  desirable  to  have 
many  neighborhood  celebrations  so  the  entire  family  may  go  without 
too  great  expense  for  carfare.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  has  several 
trees.  Near  the  main  tree  the  stars  and  stripes  floats  illuminated. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  ragged,  shoeless  children  about 
the  festive  tree,  the  Women's  City  League  gives  out  coupons  through 
the  principals  of  the  schools  and  the  Parent  Teachers  Associations. 
These  coupons  entitle  the  holder  to  a  new  pair  of  shoes  at  any  store 
in  the  citv. 

St.  Louis  had  folk  dances  in  costume  surrounding  its  outdoor 
tree.  The  Russian  Snow  Dance  by  the  playground  children  was  well 
received.     Des  Moines  had  dances  by  girls  in  costume. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  sent  out  an  interesting  printed  proclamation 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  village  with  a  gay  green  and  gold  seal,  bidding 
all  to  its  tree  and  carols,  naming  the  hour  and  place  of  assemblage. 

They  had  a  Christmas  tree  one  year  in  connection  with  which 
real  gifts  were  given  out;  something  for  all  who  needed  it.  For  this 
eA  erything  was  donated  by  the  citizens,  particularly  half  worn  shoes 
and  clothing.  There  were  toys  for  the  children  and  eatables  for 
their  parents.  Anyone  who  had  known  hard  times  in  Bennington 
was  not  forgotten.  Another  Christmas,  Bennington  had  a  sleigh 
ride — forty-two  horse  teams  were  in  line  with  donated  sleighs.  All 
the  school  children  were  called  for  at  their  schools.  A  band  led  the 
procession.  Merchants  donated  a  bag  of  candy  for  each  child.  The 
procession  ended  at  the  Municipal  Tree. 
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Cincinnati  has  told  the  story  of  the  Nativity  through  trained 

stor3rtellers  for  informally  assembled  audiences.  Washington  had 
a  Nativity  pageant  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  great  public  buildings. 
A  Pageant  of  Nations  was  given  one  year.  The  Marine  Band  fur- 
nished appropriate  music. 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  had  a  Christmas  pageant,  with  bells 
and  carols  and  a  tableau  about  the  manger  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
New  York  City  has  varied  its  usual  carol  singing  with  unique  features, 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  Christmas  pantomime.  The 
Seven  Gifts  by  Stuart  Walker,  given  several  years  ago.  Mill  Valley, 
California,  gave  a  Nativity  Play  at  the  Christmas  tree  celebration, 
with  an  old  Spanish  Mission  as  background.  A  chorus  of  white- 
robed  angels  sang  from  the  porticos  of  the  mission. 

The  Tree  of  Light  Committee  of  New  York  City  are  making 
the  following  suggestions: 

(i)  That  permanent  Christmas  Trees  be  planted  in  all  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  as  a  tree  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt 

(2)  That  the  Star  of  Light  on  top  of  each  tree  be  permanently 
designated  as  a  memorial  service  star  for  the  American  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  who  died  in  the  Great  War.  It  is  possible  that 
a  ceremony  incorporating  both  these  suggestions  will  be  arranged 
by  the  Tree  of  light  Committee.  A  recent  number  of  Country 
Life  in  America  gives  full  details  of  both  these  projects. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  is  the  Christmas  pageant  given  by  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  which  consisted  simply  of  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  the  East,  in  tunic  and  turban  giving  the  Christmas  story 
from  Matthew,  beginning, "Now  when  Jesus  was  born,"  and  closing 
with,  "I  come  to  worship  Him."  The  Christmas  star  on  the  top  of 
the  Christmas  tree  was  illuminated  as  he  spoke  the  word,  "star." 
Then  came  the  Wise  Men  circling  the  tree  with  their  gifts,  followed 
by  Judean  shepherds.  As  they  disappeared,  across  the  street,  high 
on  the  tower  of  a  balcony  an  angel  with  great  white  wings  and  a 
golden  trumpet  appeared  in  a  broad  shaft  of  light.  This  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  hundred  choir  boys  in  white  surplices  bearing 
Christmas  wreaths  and  flaring  torches,  singing  Glory  to  God,  and  later 
the  Christmas  hymns.  This  celebration  seems  to  have  met  all  the 
criticism  which  had  been  expressed  of  the  Municipal  Christmas  Tree 
idea.  This  pageant  set  the  right  note  for  such  a  Christmas  celebra- 
tion, and  though  simple  it  was  impressive  and  dignified. 
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Progress  in  the  Memorial  Building  Movement 

Jessie  Henderson 
War  Camp  Community  Service 

Every  day  sees  more  communities  deciding  in  favor  of  a  me- 
morial building — the  war  memorial  that  will  be  serviceable  as  well 
as   beautiful. 

There  is  a  national  building  project  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
which  Congress  has  granted  a  site.  This  National  Victory  Memorial 
Building  will  cost  $10,000,000.,  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  nation- 
wide subscription.  This  will  not  only  house  local  organizations  and 
agencies,  but  will  also  serve  as  a  center  for  large  national  and  inter- 
national conventions.     It  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  men  of  '76  and  '17. 

The  National  Aeronautic  Committee  is  collecting  funds  for 
another  national  project — a  memorial  club-house — to  be  built  in 
New  York  for  the  Air  Service  Association. 

State  projects  have  been  planned  by  Alabama,  Delaware,  Il- 
linois, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Tennessee. 

Among  the  big  proposed  buildings,  are  those  of  New  York,  where 
a  building  association  is  going  forward  with  plans  for  a  $7,000,000 
structure;  Seattle,  Grand  Rapids,  and  San  Francisco.  Among  the 
smaller  ones  are  those  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  and  Waterloo,  la. 

In  Seattle  they  are  planning  what  is  expected  to  be  the  largest 
memorial  building  ever  erected.  It  will  contain  an  enclosed  audi- 
torium seating  20,000  people,  and  convention  facilities,  as  well  as  a 
theatre,  an  art  gallery,  a  ballroom,  and  committee  rooms,  and  a 
magnificent  Court  of  Victory.  The  memorial  plan  has  been  widened 
to  include  a  civic  center  around  which  will  be  grouped  the  usual  city 
buildings.  The  structiu-e  will  cost  about  $2,500,000  and  will  cover 
more   than  two  city  blocks. 

Other  cities  are  also  considering  war  memorials  which  shall 
also  be  civic  centers.  Newport  News,  Va.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  are  some  of  them.  In 
Portsmouth  a  striking  feature  of  the  civic  center  planned  for  will 
be  a  memorial  campanile,  with  a  huge  pipe  organ  and  chimes  for 
community  sings.  And  Newport  News  plans  as  an  additional  fea- 
ture, certain  walls  running  to  the  James  River  and  connecting  with 
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locks  that  shall  ensure  high  water  on  a  wide  bathing  beach  at  all 
hours. 

Boston  is  planning  a  Memorial  Pantheon,  a  smaller  copy  of  the 
classic  model,  which  forms  the  entrance  into  a  great  auditorium  as 
well  as  into  a  Corridor  of  the  Allies.  The  Corridor  of  the  Allies  opens 
into  rooms  to  be  allotted  for  headquarters  and  exhibit  space  to 
groups  of  Americans  of  foreign  birth  living  in  Greater  Boston.  At 
one  end  of  the  Corridor  will  be  the  Hall  of  the  Army  and  at  the  other 
end  the  Hall  of  the  Navy.  Provision  has  been  made  for  erecting  a 
building  that  shall  be  not  only  a  memorial,  but  also  the  educational, 
social,  and  recreation  headquarters  for  both  city  and  state,  and  which 
it  is  thought  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  magnificent  civic  center. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  intends  to  have  a  building  different  from 
perhaps  any  other,  because  it  will  include  in  the  memorial  house  a 
place  for  the  art  collections  of  the  city  and  another  for  the  collection 
of  the  Kent  Scientific  Museum.  The  memorial  hall  will  probably 
have  an  organ,  and  the  whole  project  will  cost  $1,000,000,  the  city 
to  provide  the  site. 

One  of  the  finest  groups  of  public  buildings  in  the  world  will 
arise  when  San  Francisco  erects  her  war  memorial.  The  city,  won 
over  by  the  civic-center-war-memorial  idea,  has  voted  a  bond  issue 
of  $8,000,000  with  which  to  provide  sites  and  start  the  building,  the 
structure  to  cost  around  $17,000,000.  With  the  splendid  city  hall 
as  the  dominant  feature,  the  memorial  will  extend  for  several  blocks 
along  a  plaza  with  ornamental  shrubbery  and  a  bandstand.  About 
the  plaza  will  be  the  now  existing  municipal  auditorium,  public 
library,  city  hall,  and  State  building. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  intends  to  start  construction  immediately 
upon  the  auditorium  portion  of  its  memorial.  The  auditorium  is  to 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  1500,  and  a  stage  that  can  be  used  either 
for  lectures  and  concerts  or,  with  slight  changes,  for  plays.  There 
will  be  a  large  rotunda  for  use  as  a  memorial  hall  or  trophy  room. 
Later  a  number  of  other  features  are  to  be  added.  In  accordance 
with  the  architectural  traditions  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  building  will  be 
of  the  Roman  type  modified  b)^  the  Colonial  influence.  The  struc- 
ture will  cost  about  $225,000. 

One  of  the  best  designs  for  a  memorial  building  so  far  submitted 
to  any  small  community  has  been  shown  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  by  a 
New  York  architect  who  has  made  a  stud}^  of  the  community  house 
as  a  war  memorial.  The  tentative  design  combines  a  suggestion  of 
the  commemorative  with  the  home-like.  Shippensburg  is  a  town  of 
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5500  inhabitants,  and  the  building  will  fill  a  needed  place  in  com- 
munity life,  containing  a  lobby  with  tablets,  a  historical  room,  an 
assembly  room  34  by  24  feet,  an  auditorium  seating  650,  a  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool,  rest  rooms,  a  reading  room,  a. dining  room,  and 
bowling  alleys.  The  building  will  be  a  center  for  the  recreational  and 
civic  activities  of  the  town  and  will  contain  facilities  for  many  edu- 
cational activities.  The  Shippensburg  Church  Federation  is  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  the  movement, 
although  there  is  no  idea  of  making  the  building  sectarian. 

A  combined  town  hall  and  community  center  is  what  Tewskbury , 
Mass.,  will  build.  Work  started  about  June  ist.  Tewksbury  is  a 
town  of  6000  inhabitants,  and  so  decided  to  concentrate  its  activi- 
ties in  one  building  since  it  could  afford  to  be  more  compact  in  this 
respect  than  some  larger  cities.  The  building  will  contain  a  me- 
morial lobby  with  tablets,  a  wing  of  town  offices,  a  public  library,  an 
assembly  hall  which  can  be  used  for  theatrical  or  dancing  purposes, 
or  for  the  town  meetings  that  revive  the  old  New  England  tradition 
of  democratic  government.  The  building  is  not  strictly  a  war  me- 
morial, though  the  memorial  feature  has  been  added. 

But  Waterloo,  la.,  had  what  is  in  some  ways  the  most  remark- 
able community  building  of  all.  The  city,  divided  by  a  little  river, 
found  that  between  the  two  halves  of  the  town  there  had  grown  up 
a  distressing  antagonism.  There  were  two  school  systems,  two 
superintendents,  two  high  schools,  two  commercial  clubs,  and  con- 
sequently two  sets  of  overhead  charges.  Some  time  ago  a  citizen 
offered  the  town  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  some  kind  of  public  build- 
ing. Recently  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  offer  be  revived 
and  accepted,  and  that  the  building  be  a  community  memorial — 
built,  bridge-wise,  across  the  river  so  that  it  would  be  a  link  and  not  a 
barrier.  The  town  intends  to  raise  $250,000  more  through  Liberty 
bonds,  and  erect  a  $500,000  structure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
saving  in  overhead  charges  will  go  far  toward  paying  for  such  a  pro- 
ject. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  duplication  so  great  in  Waterloo  exists 
to  some  extent  in  almost  every  town.  And  this  is  another  economic 
argument  in  favor  of  a  community  building. 

Colleges  also  have  taken  up  the  idea.  As  a  tribute  to  its  men 
and  women  who  served  in  the  war,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  will 
erect  a  memorial  union.  The  union  will  cost  $750,000  and  will  in- 
clude a  theatre,  a  trophy  room,  reading  and  lounging  rooms, 
commons,    private    dining    rooms,    editorial    rooms,   faculty  club 
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rooms,  and  rooms  for  all  university  organizations.   The  funds   will 
be  raised  by  subscription  among  students,  alumni,  and  friends. 

Meanwhile,  for  those  towns  which  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  type 
of  community  building  they  want,  or  whether  they  want  any,  there 
is  the  Memorial  Building  Traveling  Exhibit  of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service.  This  is  touring  the  country  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Memorial  Buildings.  It  contains  forty-three  large 
framed  panels  bearing  pictures  and  brief  data  of  existing  and  pro 
jected  community  houses  or  auditoriums. 

Each  panel  usually  has  at  its  top  a  big  photograph  of  a  Com- 
munity House  or  Auditorium.  At  the  bottom  is  shown  another 
elevation  or  the  floor  plans  with  a  short  description.  Walter  Storey 
of  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  of  Memorial  Buildings 
accompanies  the  exhibit,  confers  with  local  committees,  and  lectures 
on  what  has  been  done  and  planned.  Most  of  the  photographs  are 
in  sepia,  beautifully  printed,  and  they  are  supplemented  with  colored 
lantern  slides. 


Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  Takes  Stand 
for  Public  Recreation 

Very  significant  action  was  taken  in  September  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  pronouncement  of  its  attitude  regard- 
ing the  public  recreation  work  in  that  city. 

The  Committee  on  Suggestions  and  Recommendations  on  Sep- 
tember 10th,  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
following  communication : 

The  Committee  on  Suggestions  and  Recommendations,  believ- 
ing that  Pittsburgh  is  not  provided  with  adequate  facilities  for  the 
proper  recreation  of  its  population,  young  and  old,  has  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  recommendations  which  are  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  referendum  by  letter 
ballot. 

The  full  recommendations  of  the  committee  follow : 

''Whereas,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  great  need  of  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  proper  recreation,  entertainment,  education 
and  unlift  of  its  citizenship  of  all  classes  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; and 
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*' Whereas,  such  facilities  in  the  greatest  possible  measure  arc 
most  effective  and,  during  this  particular  period  of  social,  economic 
and  industrial  unrest,  most  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  our  people ; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  physical  environment  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  is 
such  as  to  make  impossible  the  recreational  facilities  found  in  other 
large  cosmopolitan  centers  of  population,  notwithstanding  that  the 
conditions  of  labor  in  our  distinctive  industries  make  such  facilities 
all  the  more  imperative ;  and 

'Whereas,  owing  to  the  conditions  outlined  above  there  are 
strong  and  persistent  attempts  made  to  commercialize  Sunday  by  the 
opening  of  theatres,  movies  and  entertainments  where  admissions 
are  charged,  as  well  as  professional  baseball  and  other  games,  there- 
fore 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  in  Order  to  Provide 

FOR  THE  Needs  of  the  People  and  at  the  Same  Time  to 

Protect  the  Morals  of  the  City  from  the 

Hazards  of  a  Commercialized  Sunday, 

"Resolves,  First :  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Mayor  and  the 
Council  of  the  City  that  suitable  ordinances  and  resolutions  be  passed 
which  will  permit  all  parks,  public  playgrounds  and  private  property 
to  be  used  on  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  1  p.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  for 
amateur  athletic  games  and  sports  where  no  admission  fee  is  charged 
or  collections  made,  and  to  provide  proper  grounds  and  adequate 
facilities  (including  proper  supervision)  in  our  parks  for  such  games 
and  sports  throughout  the  week  as  well  as  on  Sunday,  and  further- 
more to  provide  adequate  free  transportation  in  the  parks,  particu- 
larly for  women  and  children,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

"Resolves,  Second :  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  that  every  school  auditorium  be  utilized  under 
proper  supervision  and  control  each  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
and  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  1  p.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  for  free 
movies  of  an  educational  and  uplifting  nature,  for  community  sing- 
ing and  for  open  forums  where  questions  of  general  interest  along 
social,  industrial  and  economic  lines,  may  be  freely  and  openly  dis- 
cussed by  the  people. 

"Resolves,  Third :  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  Allegheny  County  that  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall  and  any 
other  auditorium  under  their  control  be  used  as  outlined  above  for 
school  auditoriums. 
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"Resolves,  Fourth :  That  inasmuch  as  the  people  have  invested 
millions  of  dollars  in  parks,  playgrounds,  school,  halls  and  other 
public  works,  they  should  all  be  utilized  in  a  manner  to  give  the  people 
the  maximum  service,  and  that  the  comparatively  small  additional 
expense  necessary  to  give  such  service  would  be  more  than  justified 
by  the  resulting  benefits  to  the  whole  community." 

The  referendum  on  all  four  provisions  was  carried  or  approved 
of  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1. 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  American    Legion 

The  State  Convention  of  the  American  Legion  in  Texas 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  the  American  Legion,  an  organization  comprised  of 
persons  who  served  in  the  American  Army  in  the  World  War 
now  being  concluded,  have,  by  reason  of  such  service,  had  un- 
usual and  intimate  opportunity  to  observe  and  enjoy  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  people  of  the  camp  cities  in  its  care  of  and  at- 
tention to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  entertainment  of  Soldiers, 
Sailors,  Nurses  and  Marines  at  the  several  Community  Houses  in 
and  around  the  several  cities  of  the  United  States  where  camps 
and  cantonments  had  been  established  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  members  of  said  American 
Legion  to  publicly  testify  to  such  attention  and  devoted  service 
rendered  by  patriotic  men  and  women  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  American  Legion 
in  Convention  assembled,  does  hereby  freely  and  heartily  ap- 
prove and  enforce  the  spirit  and  aims  of  Community  Service  and 
unanimously  voice  the  hope  that  means  may  be  provided  whereby 
(if  not  altogether  in  the  interest  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  then  for 
the  good  of  society  in  general)  the  spirit  of  Community  Service 
so  potent  in  promoting  fellowship  and  friendship  between  civilian 
and  soldier  and  between  each  branch  of  said  citizenship,  may  be 
strengthened;  and  that  so  such  a  desired  and  desirable  continua- 
tion we  pledge  both  our  moral  and  financial  support,  assistance 
and  encouragement. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
State  Convention  of  The  American  Legion  in  session  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 
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Whereas,  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  endorsed  and 
supported  The  American  Legion  in  every  possible  manner;  and 

Whereas,  said  War  Camp  Community  Service  has  cooperated 
with  The  American  Legion  particularly  in  the  manner  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  different  State  Organizations  personnel  to  assist  in 
organizing  local  Posts;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  S.  R.  McCarthy,  of  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  reported  to  the  State  Headquarters  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  organization  work  in  this  State, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  rendering  valuable  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  organizing  of  local   Posts ;  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Organization  of  The 
American  Legion  hereby  expresses  its  heartiest  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  War  Camp  Community  Service  and  to  Mr.  S.  R.  Mc- 
Carthy personally ;  and 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  to  Mr.  McCarthy  and  to  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  War  Camp  Community  Service. 
Dunmore  War  Camp  Community  Service,  Fidelity  Bank  Building, 

Dunmore,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

Pursuant  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of  Dunmore  Post  No. 
13  American  Legion,  I  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  and  for- 
ward to  yot^.  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  "Service  pins"  and  "mem- 
bership cards"  presented  to  the  post  by  your  organization. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  post 
that  not  only  for  the  pins  and  cards  are  we  appreciative  but  also 
for  the  unstinted  support  and  encouragement  that  you  have  given 
us  throughout  the  entire  period  of  our  inception  and  growth. 
It  is  therefore  fitting,  although  difficult  of  adequate  expression, 
that  we  place  on  record  in  permanent  form  our  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation of  your  good  will  and  offices  and  trust  that  as  we  grow 
we  will  in  all  things  be  as  valuable  an  asset  to  the  community  as 
you  have  proved  yourselves  to  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  George  Wilson  Ellis. 

Secretary  Dunmore  Post  No.  13, 
American  Legion,  Dunmore,  Pa. 
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Recreation  as  Part  of  the  City  Plan  for 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Arthur  Leland 
Playground  Architect,  Newport,  Rhode  Island* 

One  is  amazed  at  the  wonderful  spirit  with  which  the  Haligon- 
ians  are  surmounting  the  disaster  which  laid  low  a  large  part  of  their 
city  and  damaged  all  of  it.  Since  the  explosion  which  brought  such 
tremendous  havoc  to  the  city,  HaHfax  has  been  planning  for  a  re- 
building along  the  most  up-to-date  and  far-seeing  lines.  Thomas 
Adams,  housing  and  town  planning  advisory  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, has  visited  the  city  and  a  regional  system  with  a  definite 
zoning  of  manufacturing,  residential  and  recreational  districts  is 
being  worked  out  by  the  city  and  provincial  authorities. 

Halifax  has  always  been  a  leader  in  humanitarian  enterprises 
and  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  one  of  the  first  considerations  has 
been  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  order  that  the  city  when 
rebuilt  will  give  every  facility  whereby  children  can  grow  up  with 
strong  bodies  and  sane  minds. 

For  fourteen  years  Halifax  has  operated  play- 
Playgrounds  grounds,  first  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 

Council  and  later  under  an  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion with  which  the  Women's  Council  has  merged.  The  commission 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various  civic  bodies  and  from 
the  city  and  provincial  government,  work  in  cooperation  with  all 
these  groups  and  constantly  promotes  plans  whereby  the  leisure  time 
of  the  people  may  be  spent  most  advantageously. 

_  J  „,  Central    Recreation    Area.     It    is    proposed    to 

Proposed  Plan  ,        ,  ,  ^  .^^ 

for  Recreation  develop  a  central  recreation  area  of  167  acres  not 

Development  Q^gj.  one-half  mile  from  the  most  thickly  settled 

parts  of  the  city.  The  area  inside  this  central  playground  triangle 
consists  of  about  13.2  acres.  The  space  inside  the  track  will  be  so 
graded  as  to  permit  of  flooding  in  winter  for  skating.  Playground 
equipment  worth  several  thousand  dollars  is  at  present  being  erected. 


♦  Mr.  Arthur  Leland  was  called  in  by  the  city  government  of 
Halifax  to  secure  data  for  the  preparation  of  landscape  plans,  and  in 
conference  with  city  officials  and  local  groups  to  recommend  a  system 
of  recreation  which  would  be  a  part  of  the  city  plan. 
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Adjoining  the  central  playground  there  are  other  tracts  of  land. 
Across  Bell  Road  in  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing 20.25  acres  which  provides  an  unusually  fine  location  for  the 
greatly  needed  central  high  school.  There  is  sufficient  land  for 
parking  and  recreation  purposes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  from  the  tract  is  an  athletic  field  surrounded  by  a  high  fence 
enclosing  6.34  acres.  Immediately  beyond  this  athletic  field  arc  the 
public  gardens  containing  about  thirteen  acres. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  central  playground  is  North  Common 
containing  about  37.1 5  acres.  Plans  will  be  prepared  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  as  a  play  field  and  military  drill  ground.  There  is  room 
here  for  at  least  sixteen  baseball  diamonds  and  the  same  area  can  be 
used  for  football,  soccer,  hockey  and  La  Crosse.  The  large  dining- 
room  across  the  street  from  an  outdoor  dancing  platform  can  very 
easily  be  made  over  into  a  recreation  center. 

The  Citadel.  The  largest  piece  of  land  in  this  area  is  the  citadel 
containing  about  67.11  acres.  This  is  a  hill  rising  to  a  height  of  250 
feet  above  the  business  center  of  the  city.  It  is  suggested  that  a  part 
of  this  hill  be  developed  as  an  aviation  field  of  the  first  class  and  that 
an  immense  stadium  be  built  on  one  side  of  the  citadel  with  another 
field  enclosed  by  a  quarter-mile  track  at  the  foot.  This  would  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  the  province  to 
witness  an  immense  pageant  or  celebration.  The  area  adjoins  a  high 
school  building  with  practically  no  playground  and  it  is  suggested  that 
part  of  the  area  be  terraced  and  used  for  a  playground. 

The  steep  sides  of  the  citadel  afford  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
jment  of  tobogganing,  skiing  and  coasting  and  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
'slide  from  one-third  to  one-half  mile  long  which  will  end  at  the  play 
pond.     The  rest  of  the  citadel  may  be  used  as  a  golf  course  or  park. 

Other  Recreational  Space.  In  the  center  of  the  devastated  dis- 
jtrict  is  a  hill  of  about  fifteen  acres  which  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
development  of  a  park  and  playground.  As  75  per  cent  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  of  Halifax  comes  from  two  small  congested 
areas,  it  is  suggested  that  a  plot  of  land  450  feet  by  250  feet  located 
midway  between  the  two  districts  should  be  developed  as  a  play- 
ground. There  is  also  an  asphalted  triangle  of  land  near  the  Court 
House  and  the  street  which  may  easily  be  roped  off  for  street  play 
during  the  evening  hours. 

Adjoining  the  citadel  is  a  public  market  building 

CelS™""'*^  several  hundred  feet  long  and  over  100  feet  wide 

with  very  high  sides  made  almost  entirely  of  glass. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  a  second  story  be  erected  for  use  as  a 
community  center.  An  auditorium,  community  theater,  gymnasium, 
natatorium,  public  baths  and  a  skating  rink  are  among  the  recrea- 
tional possibilities  of  the  building,  sufficient  space  being  left  for  a 
public  market. 

The  shores  of  the  North  West  Arm  lend  them- 

Bathing  and  selves  in  a  very  unusual  way  to  recreational  de- 

Boating  ,  ,      -^  .  ,  ,  ^       , 

velopment  forming  as  they  do  a  fiord  extendmg 

over  several  miles  up  into  the  land.  Here  is  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  a  remarkable  bathing  beach  and  seashore  resort. 
The  city  is  building  a  temporary  bath-house  for  the  bathing  beach 
which  has  been  turned  over  to  the  recreation  commission  for  opera- 
tion and  has  set  aside  $10,0CX)  for  a  permanent  bath-house  to  be  built 
in  the  spring.  The  plan  and  development  recommended  includes  the 
acquiring  of  the  entire  shore  line  from  the  head  of  the  Arm  to  Point 
Pleasant  Park,  a  distance  of  several  miles.  This  will  give  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  a  drive  along  the  bluff,  a  shore  walk  and 
a  golf  course,  making  this  part  of  the  city  one  of  its  most  valuable 
residential  districts. 

The  Ocean  Terminals  Railway  runs  within  a  distance  of  500 
feet  of  the  bathing  beach.  By  moving  the  course  of  a  road  which 
skirts  the  shore,  the  required  depth  can  be  given  to  the  beach  which 
will  become  the  excursion  objective  for  the  whole  province.  The 
absence  of  surf  gives  a  splendid  opportunity  for  swimming,  boating, 
canoeing  and  all  forms  of  aquatic  sports.  The  recommendations 
made  suggest  the  advisability  of  leasing  all  the  beach  property  to  the 
recreation  commission  who  will  conduct  it  on  such  a  basis  that  any 
profits  above  the  cost  of  operation  are  to  be  used  for  the  development 
of  recreation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  explosion  damaged  all  the  school  buildings, 
^kooU  and  completely  demolishing  several.    Four  new  school 

buildings  are  to  be  built,  for  the  first  of  which  five 
acres  of  land  has  already  been  secured.  School  yards  in  congested 
districts  are  to  be  enlarged  and  parts  of  blocks  of  buildings  will  be 
removed  to  make  playgrounds  for  three  schools.  For  all  the  old 
schools,  the  minimum  standard  of  not  less  than  100  square  feet  of 
play  space  for  each  grammar  school  child  is  recommended.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  all  new  schools  have  at  least  five  acres  of 
playgrounds  and  that  all  schools  be  developed  as  recreation  centers 
with  assembly  halls  which  may  be  used  as  gymnasiums  and  for 
dramatic  productions  and  motion  pictures.     Wherever  possible  the 
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school  yard  should  be  developed  as  a  park  and  the  school  building  so 

constructed  as  to  lend  itself  to  community  use  outside  of  school  hours. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  area  in  rapidly  growing 

districts  be  reserved  for  schools,  parks  and  playgrounds  combined. 

The  municipal  recreation  system  of  Halifax  has 

A  Splendid  made  a  record  for  itself.     In  view  of  the  explo- 

Accomplishment  .  ,      ,  f     ^ 

sion  with  the  resultmg  housmg  situation,  and  of 

the  war  emergencies  in  a  city  from  which  so  many  of  the  Canadian 
and  American  Expeditionary  Forces  embarked,  one  would  expect  to 
find  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  for  Halifax,  greater,  per- 
haps, than  the  average  in  any  city  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a 
great  tribute  to  Halifax  that  this  is  not  so.  The  playgrounds  which 
were  established  immediately  after  the  disaster  and  which  adjoined 
both  of  the  large  temporary  housing  projects  are,  it  is  felt,  responsi- 
ble in  large  measure  for  the  excellent  conditions  which  exist.  The 
records  of  the  Superintendent  of  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children 
for  the  Province  show  that  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  arrests  in  1918  over  1917. 


The  Work  of  the  Indianapolis  Recreation 
Department 

The  Recreation  Department  of  Indianapolis  has  just  brought 
to  a  close  the  most  successful  season's  work  in  its  history.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  officials  resolved  on  a  considerably 
enlarged  and  more  adequate  program  of  activities  and  the  result 
has  been  gratifying  from  every  angle. 

The  season's  total  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  at  playgroiuids 
and  swimming  pools  alone  was  698,391.  The  introduction  of  band 
concerts  on  all  playgrounds,  motion  picture  shows,  community 
singing  under  a  War  Camp  Community  Service  leader,  folk  danc- 
ing exhibitions  and  a  splendid  pageant  which  was  viewed  by 
about  15,000  spectators — ^all  contributed  toward  a  program  which 
awakened  a  new  interest  and  an  excellent  spirit  of  coopcradoti 
on  the  part  of  parents,  children  and  recreation  leaders. 

Trained  storytellers  who  visited  the  plaj^jnxmds  were  a 
great  success  with  the  children,  who  becan^  interested  in  going  to 
the  public  library  and  finding  storks  f o^  themselves.  In  this  way 
the  library  cooperated  with  the  RecreaticHi  Dcjpartniipnt. 

Another  interesting  den;ielbpinent  of  the  year  was  th*  instir. 
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tution  of  junior  city  governments  on  several  of  the  larger  play- 
grounds.    This  worked  out  very  successfully. 

The  colored  population  of  the  city  were  not  neglected  for 
five  school  grounds  and  one  well-equipped  city  playground  were 
available  for  their  use.  At  these  centers,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar playgp-ound  activities,  community  singing  was  very  popular  as 
were  the  moving  pictures  and  folk  dancing  programs.  The  for- 
eign population  was  also  well  considered  in  the  city's  recreation 
work. 

Interesting  programs  for  the  winter  months,  include  a  Song 
of  Praise  at  Thanksgiving  time,  in  which  the  different  religious 
affiliations  took  part,  and  a  pageant  and  singing  of  The  Messiah 
at  Christmas.  One  of  the  performances  of  the  latter  will  be 
given  as  a  benefit  for  the  orphans  of  the  city.  Skating  and 
coasting  parties  will  have  warming  shelters  available  for  their  use 
and  community  dances  will  be  given  once  a  week  at  the  largest 
hall  in  the  city. 

Book  Reviews 

BOY  BEHAVIOR 
By    W.    H.    Burger.     Published    by    Association    Press,    347    Madison 

Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price,  90  cents 

The  author  endeavors  to  make  usable  modern  knowledge  of 
psychology.  The  training  of  the  emotions  and  the  will  of  "normal" 
boys  and  "freaks"  is  analyzed  out  of  a  knowledge   of  real  boys. 

HOSPITAL  AND  BEDSIDE  GAMES 
By  Neva  L.  Boyd,  published  by  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy, 2559  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Price,  thirty-five  cents 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  seventy-four  tricks,  puzzles  and  games  with 
descriptions  and  diagrams,  together  with  a  list  of  twenty-two  of  the  best  simple 
card  games  adaptable  for  hospital  use.  These  old  tricks  and  games  will  be 
found  quite  as  helpful  to  the  settlement  club  director,  the  teacher  and  the 
recreation  leader,  as  to  the  nurse  and  reconstruction  worker. 

LIVING  TOGETHER  AS  BOYS 
By  W.  R.  Boorman 
THREE  PLAYS  FOR  BOYS 
By  Frederic  L.  Fay  and  M.  A.  Emerson,  Ph.  D. 
THE  HIGH  CALLING 
By  Edwin  M.  Hoffman 
These  direc  booklets,  uniform  in  size  and  price  (thirty-five  cents)  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.    They 
are  intended  as  aids  in  making  the  most  of  the  influence  of  a  summer  camp 
for  the  development  of  manhood.    The  first  and  third  may  either  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  boys  or  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion.    The  plays  labof  tjnder 
the  i2«ual  difficulties,  of  art  used  for  propaganda. 
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like  Spalding  athletic  goods,  is  recognized  wherever 
play  and  exercise  are  indulged  in,  as  the  best  that 
experience,  skill  and  high  grade  material  can  produce. 

Catalogue  on  request. 
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Playground  Apparatus  and  Athletic  Goods 

USED   IN  EVERY    STATE 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PLAYGROUND  Send  for  Catalog  No.  4 
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Community  Recreation 

Playground  officials  and  workers  and  all  who  are  following 
the  development  of  the  recreation  movement  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  most  recent  publication  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America — Community  Recreation — is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  In  this  booklet  have  been  brought  together 
in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  the  most  salient  facts  regarding  the 
municipal  recreation  movement — its  underlying  principles  and  field 
of  operation,  the  qualifications  of  the  superintendent  of  recreation 
and  his  responsibilities,  and  information  regarding  leadership, 
activities  and  the  many  elements  entering  into  the  conduct  of  a 
recreation  system.  There  are  chapters  on  administration  with  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  forms  of  administration  and  of  recent  recre- 
ation legislation,  of  budgets  and  finances,  and  chapters  on  the 
management  of  the  individual  system,  of  the  individual  playground 
and  of  the  recreation  center. 

The  final  chapter  contains  discussion  of  community  activities 
and  mass  group  activities  which  reflect  the  remarkable  development 
made  during  the  war  and  which  point  the  way  to  a  new  era  in  com- 
munity recreation.  The  appendix  contains  some  very  definite  in- 
formation regarding  bibliography,  methods  of  giving  publicity  to 
municipal  recreation,  copies  of  state  laws  which  have  recently  been 
passed,  instructions  to  playground  workers,  and  a  number  of  simple 
programs  for  playgrounds  of  various  types. 

It  is  believed  that  this  booklet  will  have  great  value,  not  only 
for  municipal  recreation  workers  and  officials,  but  for  all  who  are 
engaged  in  any  type  of  community  recreation.  Copies  may  be 
secured  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America* 
i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price  30c 


CHICAGO      NORMAL      SCHOOL      OF      PHYSICAL      EDUCATION 

For    Women  Francis  Miisselman,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  in  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country.  Chicago  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  in  the  world.  Fine 
dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

For  catalogs  and  illustrated  book  address 
REGISTRAR   Box   P.   G.  430  South   Wabash  Ave. 
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Bending  the  Twig 

Take  average  growing  children,  brimful  of  the  primal  instinct  to 
develop  through  play  provide  for  them  proper  playgrounds  fitted 
with  modern  playground  equipment,  and  tomorrow  they  will  step 
forth  vigorous,  healthy,  clear-thinking  rr.en  and  women — to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 


Builder?  for  50  years  of 'every  variety  of  gymnasium  apparatus 
for  men — the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  been  fitted  for  the 
leadership,  which  it  has  always  taken  and  held,  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  best  suited  to  withstand  both  the  use  and  abuse  to 
which  it  is  put. 

Send  for  Catalog  **L'' 

Catalog  '  L"  fully  describes  Medart  Playground  Equip- 
ment— offers  many  suggestions  for  installations — will 
be  sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 
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Don't  Try  to  Put  the 
Whole  River  Through. — Jos- 
eph Lee  expresses  his  idea  of 
the  labor  problem  as  follows : 

When  you  make  use  of 
water  power  you  put  part  of 
your  water  through  your  mill 
but  you  don't  try  to  put  the 
whole  river  through.  You 
leave  some  of  it  to  go  over 
the  dam  and  follow  its  natural 
cliannel.  If  you  did  not  do 
so,  the  river  in  time  of  fresh- 
et would  carry  your  mill  with 
it  out  to  sea. 

But  it  is  still  the  endeavor 
of  our  industrial  communi- 
ties to  put  their  whole  man 
power  through  the  mill — at 
least  they  have  not  yet  pro- 
vided adequately  for  any  over- 
flow along  the  natural  chan- 
nel of  human  interest.  It  is 
not  surprising  if  trouble 
sometimes  results.  Human 
nature  is  less  pliable  than 
water.  It  is  more  difBcult  to 
make  the  whole  of  a  man  pass 
through  an  alien  channel  than 
to  turn  a  whole  river  to  one 
side.  Man  is  committed  to 
eertain  forms  of  action,  to 
creative    and    constructive    ef- 


fort, to  being  in  some  things 
his  own  master. 

If  he  is  denied  expression 
in  these  forms  one  of  two 
things  will  happen, — either 
he  will  shrivel  up  and  become 
less  of  a  man  for  any  purpose, 
human  or  divine,  or  he  will 
break  through  the  narrow 
bounds  imposed  upon  him — 
with  effects  disastrous  to 
himself,  to  his  employer  and 
to    the    whole    community. 

It  is  defeated  instinct  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  labor  un- 
rest throughout  the  world. 
The  remedy  is  to  restore  the 
opportunity  for  human  na- 
ture to  flow,  in  part  at  least, 
along  its  natural  channel — to 
find  for  the  workers  in  our 
mills  and  factories,  to  find  for 
all  of  us, — through  the  devel- 
opment of  leisure  time  activi- 
ties, expression  for  that  part 
of  our  nature  that  will  not 
run  smoothly  through  the 
mill. 

The  community  should  to 
this  end  become  the  home  of 
lost  talents,  the  place  where 
the  part  of  each  man  that  in- 
dustry has  left  unfulfilled 
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may  reap  its  satisfaction. 
Community  Service  is  work- 
ing to   this    end. 

A     Heartening     Message. 

The  Community  Service  Staff 
of  the  Northwest  District   re- 
cently     sent      the      following 
pledge   to   Headquarters.— We 
have    faith   in   the   mission   of 
Community   Service.  It  builds 
on    the    enduring    principle    of 
service    rather    than    on    irri- 
tating competition  for  institu- 
tional   ends.     It    is    searching 
out  the  instincts  and  needs  of 
mankind,    intent    on    opening 
the   way   for   creative    expres- 
sion   and    real    satisfaction.  It 
is   stressing  the   fundamentals 
of  folk    life,    the    family,    the 
neighborhood,    the    communi- 
ty.    We   pledge   you   that   we 
will     throw    ourselves     whole 
heartedly     into     this     pioneer 
work.     We  will  strive  to  put 
mto     it    all    of    our  •  energy, 
imagination   and  sincerity. 

American  Legion  to  Co- 
operate with  Community 
Service.— The  following  Reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  of 
the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention at  Minneapolis  on 
November   11,  1919: 

WhbrSas,  The  Constitution 
of  the  American  Legion,  adopted 
at  St.  Louis,  in  its  preamble 
declares  that  the  Legion's  pur- 
pose among  other  things  is  "to 
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inculcate  a  sense  of  individua! 
obligation  to  the  community 
state  and  the  Nation ;"  and 

Whereas,  The  need  of  a  con- 
structive  peace-time  program  in 
every  American  Community  lays 
upon  all  members  of  the  Legion 
a  genuine  responsibility; 

Therefore  be  it  Resoi^ved, 
That  a  special  committee  of  five 
be   appointed   by    the    National 
Executive    Committee   to   draw 
up  a  report  on  the  purposes  and 
methods    of    social    organiza- 
tion   and    community    service 
proposed    by    non-commercial, 
non-political     and    non-sectar- 
ian  organizations,   said   report 
to  serve  as  the  basis  for  rec- 
ommendations   covering    local 
and   state-wide  activities  which 
may  legitimately  come  within 
the   purpose   of  the  American 
Legion,    make    the    Legion    a 
power    in     every    community 
and  serve  to  "Foster  and  per- 
petuate   a    one    hundred    per 
cent   Americanism"    to   which 
as    an    organization    we    are 
pledged. 

This  Resolution,  together 
with  all  others  submitted  by 
the  Committee,  was  left  by 
the  Convention  for  action  to 
the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. That  body  adopted 
it  on  the  day  following  the 
Convention— November  13th. 
During  the  debate  in  the 
Resolutions  Committee  sev- 
eral   members    paid     striking 
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tribute  to  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  for  its  assist- 
ance to  the  Legion.  The  Na- 
tional E^e;cutive  Committee 
in  announcing  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution  declared  that 
the  national  chairman,  Col. 
D'Olier,  had  been  authorized 
to  appoint  the  Committee  of 
Five  "to  cooperate  with  Com- 
munity Service  w^hich  has 
grown  out  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service." 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  the 
First  International  Confer- 
ence of  Medical  Women. — 
Whereas,  Exercise  is  neces- 
sary to  good  health,  particu- 
larly under  modern  condi- 
tions of  life;  RssoiyVED  (a) 
That  Communities  be  urged 
to  supply  easily  accessible 
facilities  for  such  exercise, 
namely,  public  gymnasia, 
swimming  pools,  recreation 
and  health  centers 

(b)  That  women  be  stimu- 
jlated  through  health  educa- 
jtion  to  make  full  use  of  these 
opportunities 

Helping  the  Legion  Sing. — 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  re- 
port of  the  American  Legion 
convention   says : 

"America's  army  was  a 
singing  as  well  as  a  fighting 
force,  and  now  that  the  vet- 
erans have  donned  'civvies' 
they  still  enjoy  a  song.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  a  snap- 


py song  for  the  American  Le- 
gion members  in  attendance 
at  the  national  convention  in 
Minneapolis  next  week,  Frank 
L.  Jones  of  New  York  City, 
head  of  the  publicity  division 
of  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  in  Minneapolis  to  at- 
tend the  Legion  gathering, 
yesterday  wrote  a  Legion 
song. 

"It  is  expected  Miss  M.  Lu- 
c  i  1 1  e  Holiday,  community 
song  director,  will  lead  the 
former  service  men  in  sing- 
ing this  Legion  song  when- 
ever occasion  offers  during 
the  convention  period.  The 
tune  is  Coming  through  the 
Rye  and  the  words  follow: 

Gin  a  buddie  meet  a  buddie 

Who's  to  say  them  nay? 
Serve  together,  stick  together 

That's   the   only   way. 
All    the    world    has    loved    a 
buddie 

Where'er    he    was    found. 
Let's  be  buddies,  always  bud- 
dies 

In  our  Legion  bound!" 

Getting  at  the  Girl  Prob- 
lem.— A  suggestion  for  bring- 
ing about  through  Commun- 
ity Service  closer  team  work 
among  agencies  in  a  com- 
munity interested  in  work 
with  girls  will  be  found  in 
the  following  plan  which  is 
being  tried  out  by  Girls' 
Community  Service  of  New 
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York  War  Camp  Community 
Service : 

The  organization  has  been 
effective  in  creating  a  per- 
manent "Conference  on  Girls' 
Interests"  made  up  of  two 
representatives  of  each  of  the 
big  city-wide  agencies  for 
girls  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  these  representatives 
being  a  paid  executive  and 
one  committee  member.  The 
conference  will  hold  monthly 
discussions  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  interest  in  club 
work  problems,  promoting 
new  club  activities  and  pre- 
venting duplication  of  effort 
in  various  localities. 

A  program  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  the  subjects 
considered  for  discussion  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  at 
this  meeting  each  representa- 
tive give  a  statement  of  the 
general  policy  and  purpose  of 
her  organization,  of  its  mem- 
bership, and  its  activities. 

New  Girls'  Club  in  Sewick- 
ley. — Sewickley,  Pa.,  a  sub- 
urb of  Pittsburgh,  has  under- 
taken a  movement  which  is 
demonstrating  what  volunteer 
leadership  can  do.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  public-spirited 
woman,  the  girls'  neighbor- 
hood club  was  recently  start- 
ed with  nine  girls  present  at 
the  opening  meeting.  At  the 
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second  meeting  there  were  30 
girls  who  enjoyed  folk  danc- 
ing, games  and  singing  and  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  on 
"what  our  club  wants  to  do." 
The  Catholic  priest  has  gfiven 
his  hearty  cooperation  and  is 
urging  the  attendance  of  his 
communicants.  A  gymnasium 
teacher  has  been  engaged  and 
later  sewing  and  millinery 
teachers  will  be  added  to  the 
staff. 

The  girls  of  the  commun- 
ity are  delighted  with  the 
opportunities  offered  through 
the  club  and  are  insisting  on 
the  payment  of  dues  from  the 
start. 

Michigan  Pushing  Physical 
Education. — The  passage  of 
compulsory  physical  training 
laws  in  a  number  of  states, 
with  the  syllabi  of  physical 
education  and  games  prepared 
as  an  essential  step  in  making 
these  laws  effective,  has  re- 
sulted in  some  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  practical 
literature  of  the  recreation 
movement. 

Mention  has  already  been 
made  in  This  Playground  of 
the  syllabi  published  by  New 
York  State,  Indiana,  and  a 
number  of  other  states  in 
which  compulsory  physical 
education  laws  have  gone  in- 
to effect  within  the  past  few 
years.     The    State    of    Michi- 
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gan  through  the  Department 
of  PubHc  Instruction  at  Lans- 
ing has  issued  a  revised 
course  in  physical  training 
for  graded  schools  which  is 
exceedingly  comprehensive. 
From  the  initial  suggestions 
to  teachers  in  which  the  basic 
principles  are  set  forth, 
through  the  story  plays, 
rhythmic  plays,  games  and 
contests  of  each  of  the  eight 
grades,  to  the  discussions  of 
physical  training  in  high 
schools  with  the  programs 
outlined,  the  bulletin  provides 
a  clear  practical  basis  for  a 
physical  education  and  play 
program  for  schools. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the 
publication  is  its  insistence 
that  recreational  activities 
shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
schools  but  shall  be  carried 
into   the   communities. 

State  Parks  Being  Devel- 
oped.—  Mr.  George  A.  Par- 
ker, Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Park  Com- 
mission, writes  that  Connecti- 
cut is  developing  rapidly 
along  the  line  of  state  parks. 
There  are  now  twenty-one 
park  areas  covering  over 
5000  acres.  In  these  parks 
are  camps  and  increased  pro- 
vision    is     being     made     for 


camping    during    the    coming 
year. 

The  city  parks  which  are 
under  the  care  of  the  City 
Park  Commission  alone  repre- 
sent an  area  of  655.679  acres 
while  the  Keney  Park  Trus- 
tees are  responsible  for  the 
management  of  parks  totaling 
676.51   acres. 

Course  in  Forest  Recrea- 
tion.— Warren  F.  Bullock, 
Director  of  Forest  Extension, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  For- 
estry, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  out- 
lines the  new  course  as  fol- 
lows: 

"How  to  use  the  forest  to 
the  best  advantage  for  recrea- 
tion, how  to  build  the  best 
trails  to  take  the  tourist  into 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
how  to  assist  the  city  man  to 
find  a  place  for  a  country 
home  in  a  national  forest,  and 
how  to  train  men  to  manage 
public  forests  in  the  interest 
of  a  more  general  use  of  the 
forests  of  America  as  national 
playgrounds — those  are  the 
problems  which  have  caused 
a  college  professor,  Henry  R. 
Francis,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse,  to  make  a  ten  thou- 
sand mile  tour  of  the  nation 
to  fit  himself  to  teach  the  an- 
swer to  these  problems  to 
students  of  forestry. 

"The  College  of  Forestry, 
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because  of  its  belief  that  the 
profession  of  forestry  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  growing 
of  trees,  and  should  include 
the  development  of  forest  areas 
for  public  use  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  camping,  has  by- 
act  of  the  New  York  state  leg- 
islature also  been  authorized 
to  establish  a  scientific  station 
for  study  of  forest  life,  the 
Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Experi- 
ment Station,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Syracuse,  where  all 
forms  of  forest  animal  life  will 
be  studied.  This  station  has 
been  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  C.  C.  Adams,  a 
noted  forest  zoologist,  as  di- 
rector, and  work  done  during 
the  war  at  Oneida  Lake  in 
studying  fish  life  has  been 
transferred  with  its  records 
and  specimens  to  this  station. 
"Three  main  phases  of  study 
form  the  basis  of  the  new- 
course  in  recreational  forestry 
as  it  will  be  taught  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  these  phases  are 
based  on  the  experience  of 
Prof.  Francis  in  his  confer- 
ences w4th  heads  of  all  the 
great  western  national  parks. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  devel- 
opment of  leased  camp  sites, 
where  the  business  man  may, 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  lease 
from  the  public  forest  sufficient 
land  for  the  building  of  a 
home  in  the  woods.  The  cus- 
tomary lease  is  for  twenty 
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years,  with  privilege  of  re- 
newal at  the  end  of  that  time. 
The  second  problem  is  the 
building  of  proper  trails  and 
the  types  of  trails  needed,  au- 
tomobile highways,  foot  paths, 
trails  to  lead  to  spots  of  scenic 
interest,  and  trails  which  serve 
both  as  trails  and  fire  lines  to 
stop  the  spread  of  forest  fires. 
The  third  problem,  and  the! 
most  important  in  many  ways, 
is  the  development  of  camp 
sites  in  great  parks,  where 
transients  may  stop,  under 
strict  regulation  as  to  use  and 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  public  forests." 

Tramping  Trips  Delightful 
and  Inexpensive. — Mr.    C.    M. 

Goethe  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  so  strong  an 
advocate  of  tramping  trips  as 
an  inexpensive  and  highly  de- 
sirable form  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, during  the  past  summer 
personally  tested  out  his 
theories.  With  a  party  of 
seven  others,  two  of  whom 
were  young  children,  Mr. 
Goethe  took  the  Tahoe-Yo- 
Semite  tramp  which  led 
through  the  wildest  kind  of 
country. 

Mr.  Goethe  writes:  "Often 
for  days  we  did  not  meet  a 
single  person.  Most  of  the 
time  we  were  at  an  altitude  of 
about  two  miles.  We  bought 
our  horses  and  sold  them,  as 
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i  a  result  saving  the  four  dollars 
a  day  rental  which  is  charged. 
Our  entire  trip,  including 
meals,  pack  horses,  exclusive 
of  railroad  fare  to  Tahoe  and 
back  through  Yosemite,  was 
on  the  basis  of  about  $37.50 
for  one  month.  At  the  same 
time  camps  were  charging 
from  $3.50  a  day  up  and  the 
hotels  $5.00  a  day  and  more." 

Winter  Sports  in  Denver. — 
Through  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service  in  Denver 
much  interest  has  been  aroused 
in  winter  sports.  With  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Im- 
provements a  program  is  being 
arranged  which  includes  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of 
outdoor  skating  rinks,  tobog- 
ganing slides,  and  several  ski 
jumps.  Certain  streets  will  be 
roped  off  for  sliding  and  the 
city  has  promised  to  flood  cor- 
ner lots  and  baseball  parks 
which  may  be  designated,  get- 
ting them  in  a  state  of  repair 
for  ice-skating. 

Much-used  Swimming  Pool. 
— Some  very  interesting  facts 
have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Lamb,  Secretary  of 
the  Playground  Commission  of 
Los  Angeles,  California,  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  Exposi- 
tion Swimming  Pool  for  the 
season  of  1919.  The  pool  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  June 


7th  and  closed  on  October  6th. 
The  number  of  patrons  for  the 
season  amounted  to  57,302, 
with  a  total  cost  for  operation 
of  $4692.75.  The  cash  collec- 
tions from  patrons  amounted 
to  $4735.65  leaving  a  credit 
balance  of  $42.90.  The  De- 
partment will  open  up  two  new 
pools  in  another  section  of  the 
city. 

Bridgeport's    Flying   Squad- 
ron of  Song  Leaders. — A  new 

feature  of  the  curriculum  of 
Bridgeport's  night  schools, 
Americanization  classes,  and 
elementary  school  classes,  is 
the  community  singing  under 
the  direction  of  the  community 
organizer  for  music  of  the 
Bridgeport  Community  Serv- 
ice Commission,  carried  out  by 
a  corps  of  voluntary  song  lead- 
ers. The  method  of  organiza- 
tion is  as  follows: 

The  superintendent  of  night 
schools  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  cooperated  in  ar- 
ranging an  evening  schedule 
so  that  all  the  important 
schools  of  the  city  may  be 
reached  in  one  night  by  the 
song  leaders.  The  president  of 
the  Fire  Board  contributes  one 
night  a  week  the  use  of  the 
fire  chief's  seven  passenger 
touring  car  to  carry  the  song 
leaders  throughout  the  city. 
The  Community  Service  Com- 
mission provides  all  song 
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sheets,  song  leaders,  and  or- 
ganizes the  work.  All  these 
agencies  are  working  together 
in  this  way,  in  order  that  the 
night  schools  of  the  city  may 
be  enriched  in  their  program 
through  music,  and  that  the 
new  citizen  through  the  sing- 
ing of  American  songs  may 
not  only  become  more  profi- 
cient in  the  English  language, 
but  may  acquire  more  quickly 
American  ideals  and  customs. 

The  short  session  of  the 
night  schools  which  lasts  only 
from  7  to  9  o'clock  necessi- 
tates swift  connections  for  the 
flying  squadron.  The  first 
night  six  schools  were  visited 
and  600  people  reached.  As 
the  work  develops,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  the  schools  in  the  city 
will  be  covered  in  one  night. 

Baby  Shows. — A  very  inter- 
esting activity  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation  of  Bridgeport  has 
been  the  baby  shows  held  at 
seven  of  the  largest  play- 
grounds of  the  city.  The  play- 
grounds chosen  were  so  se- 
lected that  at  least  one  was 
within  walking  distance  of 
every  mother  of  little  children. 

The  cooperation  of  the  visit- 
ing nurses  and  of  the  Board  of 
Health  was  secured,  members 
of  the  visiting  nurses  staflE  be- 
ing present  at  each  show  to 
demonstrate  the  essential 
points  in  child  care  and  to  an- 
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swer  questions  regarding  in- 
dividual problems. 

Each  entrant  was  weighed 
and  measured  in  accordance 
with  the  normality  test  made 
by  one  of  the  doctors  whose 
services  were  made  available 
through  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  tests  were  informal,  the 
doctor  in  charge  taking  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  foods,  periods 
of  feeding,  and  reason  for  mal- 
nutrition and  to  make  sugges- 
tion for  follow-up  work. 

Two  gold  medals  were 
awarded  at  each  of  the  seven 
playgrounds — one  for  the  chil- 
dren under  two  years,  and  one 
for  the  children  between  two 
and  five  years  most  nearly  nor- 
mal. First  and  second  prizes 
of  ribbons  were  given  for  the 
children  best  dressed  for  play. 

Health  Week  in  Trenton. — 
Many  organizations  in  Tren- 
ton cooperated  to  make  Health 
Week  the  successful  undertak- 
ing it  proved  to  be.  The  Mer- 
cer County  Mother's  Club,  the 
Trenton  Welfare  Association, 
the  Psychological  Department 
of  the  Contemporary  Club,  the 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
the  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, pooling  their  re- 
sources under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League  in  charge  of  the 
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work,  opened  headquarters  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
from  this  point  formed  con- 
tacts with  speakers,  such  as 
doctors,  nurses,  and  other  au- 
thorities on  matters  of  health. 
Entertainment  committees 
were  formed;  theatres,  church- 
es, and  similar  community  in- 
stitutions were  enlisted,  and 
in  this  way  practically  the  en- 
tire city  was  covered. 

The  motion  pictures  used, 
which  were  for  the  most  part 
obtained  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  were 
shown  in  the  schools,  church 
halls  and  other  public  places. 
They  covered  such  topics  as 
"Our  Children,"  "Kiddies' 
Camps,"  and  "The  Prepara- 
tion of  Food  and  Modified 
Milk."  Speakers  gave  talks  in 
the  schools  both  during  the 
day,  and  at  special  meetings  in 
the  evening  before  practically 
all  the  clubs,  in  the  theatres, 
and  on  the  streets. 

The  particular  function  of 
War  Camp  Community  Serv- 
ice in  the  program  was  to  pro- 
vide entertainments  which 
would  draw  the  crowds.  These 
entertainments  included  pro- 
grams of  singing  on  a  moving 
theatre  truck  with  a  four  min- 
ute speaker,  entertainments  at 
one  of  the  schools  and  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  and  a  health 
pageant. 


Every  Child  May  Play.-— The 
Recreation  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Oakland 
are  combining  their  forces  in 
so  successful  a  manner  that 
every  child  attending  the  pub- 
lic school  is  being  given  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Recreation 
Department. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Play  Day 
for  girls  of  the  public  schools 
of  Oakland  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment showed  a  remarkable 
increase  in  interest  and  at- 
tendance. The  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm evoked  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meet  as  well  as 
the  noticeable  average  im- 
provement in  physical  develop- 
ment and  carriage  of  the  girls 
was  indicative  of  the  un- 
doubted success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  activities  of  Play  Day, 
which  took  place  at  the  Moss- 
wood  Park  Playground,  began 
with  a  posture  parade  led  by 
a. band  of  30  pieces  made  up  of 
boys  from  Melrose  High 
School.  A  banner  was  awarded 
to  the  school  showing  the  best 
posture  in  the  parade.  The 
decision  was  made  on  the  per- 
centage basis  with  40%  given 
for  the  best  marching  posture, 
40%  for  the  best  standing 
posture,  and  20%  for  neatness 
and  appearance. 

The  day's  program  included 
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an  exhibition  of  folk  dancing, 
circle  and  singing  games, 
matched  games  and  athletic 
contests,  and  a  presentation  of 
short  plays  by  the  playground 
dramatic  clubs. 

Beacon,  New  York,  on  Hon- 
or Roll. — Beacon,  New  York,  a 
community  of  11,674,  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  honor 
roll  of  cities  conducting  year- 
round  recreation.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  field  secretary 
from  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  community  rallied  its 
forces  in  October  and  as  the 
result  of  a  public  hearing  held 
on  October  20th,  $2500— $200 
more  than  was  requested — was 
appropriated  from  city  funds. 
A  Recreation  Commission  has 
been  appointed  and  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation,  Miss 
Frances  Haire,  who  has  had 
experience  in  industrial  and 
other  forms  of  recrea'tion — 
has  been  at  work  since  No- 
vember. 

A  Program  for  All  the  Peo- 
ple.— Phoenixville,  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  has  recently  joined 
the  honor  list  of  communities 
with  a  year-round  recreation 
system  with  a  superintendent 
in  charge,  has  levied  a  tax  of 
one-half  mill  after  July  1,  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Both  the 
School  Board  and  the  Borough 
Council  emphasized  their  posi- 
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tion  in  voting  these  funds  that 
they  intended  to  provide  a 
community  recreation  pro- 
gram, not  merely  playgrounds 
for  children. 

Donated  Playground  for 
Niles,  Michigan. — Mr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Plyn  of  the  Kawneer 
Manufacturing  Company  of 
Niles,  Michigan,  has  recently 
purchased  67  acres  of  land 
partly  within  the  limits  of 
the  city,  which  will  be  devel- 
oped as  a  community  play- 
ground with  facilities  for  such 
activities  as  tennis,  baseball, 
football,  a  children's  play- 
ground, skating,  coasting,  and 
a  golf  course.  The  title  of 
the  property  will  be  retained 
by  the  owner  until  the  city  is 
prepared  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  its  operation  on 
municipal  funds. 

Community        Insurance. — 

Community  insurance  as 
worked  out  in  Kingsport,  Ten- 
nessee, comes  as  the  newest 
and  most  novel  expression  of 
community  action.  Under  this 
plan  all  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  various  indus- 
tries located  at  Kingsport 
have  been  insured  against 
death,  sickness,  and  accident 
under  a  single  group  policy. 
In  all  about  2000  people  are 
employed  and  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Kingsport  is  estimated 
at     about      10,000    practically 
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;very  family  is  protected  in 
:ase  of  the  sickness  or  death 
)f  its  bread-winner.  A  health 
enter  to  which  every  resident 
)f  the  city  has  access  has 
)een  established,  and  a  hous- 
ng  plan  outlined. 

According  to  officials  of  the 
nsurance  company  this  is  the 
irst  instance  on  record  where 
he  whole  community  has 
dopted  a  standardized  plan 
►f  insurance. 

Rural     Center     Effective. — 

V  very  interesting  commun- 
ty  center  is  being  conducted 
a  a  rural  district  near  a  lum- 
)er  camp  in  the  hills  not  far 
rom  Atlanta,  Georgia,  by  the 
lastor  of  a  community  church 
nd  his  wife.  A  four-room 
ottage  next  to  the  school- 
oitse  has  been  rented  for  the 
v'ork.  One  room  will  serve 
s  a  kindergarten,  another  as 
he  public  library,  the  third 
or  domestic  science  instruc- 
ion,  and  the  fourth  will  pro- 
idc  for  the  study  of  public 
ealth  and  child  welfare  and 
or  the  work  of  the  junior 
^ed  Cross.  The  community 
vents  which  have  been  made 
ossible  include  a  community 
ling  under  the  direction  of  a 
long  leader  from  Atlanta,  an 
lustrated  lecture  on  Europe 
y  an  ex-service  man  who 
ad  been  overseas,  and  out- 
oor  games  and  story  hours. 


Country  Life    Conference. — 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
gathered  in  Chicago  in  No- 
vember to  attend  the  second 
National  Country  Life  Con- 
ference held  November  8th 
to  11th.  These  delegates, 
who  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  represented 
various  organizations  inter- 
ested in  the  rural  life  confer- 
ence. 

The  conference  this  year 
concentrated  its  thought  up- 
on the  problem  of  rural 
health,  and  all  discussions  and 
reports  of  all  the  committees 
were  centered  about  this 
theme.  Great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  need  of  pubHc 
health  nurses  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

One  of  the  reports  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  Conference  was  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Committee  on 
Recreation  and  Social  Life, 
the  subject  of  the  report  be- 
ing "Recreation  and  Rural 
Health."  In  it  was  empha- 
sized the  need  for  recreation 
as  a  positive  constructive  fac- 
tor in  maintaining  the  health 
of  the  community.  Recogniz- 
ing the  general  truth  that 
farm  work  does  have  certain 
injurious  effects  upon  physi- 
cal development,  it  pointed 
out  the  sort  of  recreation 
which   should    be   engaged   in 
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to    correct    these    detrimental 
effects. 

The  attitude  of  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole  was  opti- 
mistic. It  was  felt  that  the 
rural  life  movement  was  mak- 
ing very  decided  progress,  and 
that  while  the  problem  is  be- 
ing somewhat  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  social 
organizations  are  desiring  to 
enter  the  rural  field,  the  ob- 
jective to  be  attained  was  be- 
coming more  clearly  defined 
and  the  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  to  attain  that  objec- 
tive were  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent. 

Helpful  Reports. — A  very 
comprehensive  report  has  been 
published  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  telling  of  the  work  of 
the  community  centers,  vaca- 
tion schools  and  vacation 
playgrounds  of  that  city. 
There  is  much  information  in 
this  report  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  recreation 
superintendents  throughout 
the  country.  Copies  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Eugene  Gibney,  Director  of 
the  Department  at  500  Park 
Avenue.  Requests  for  this  re- 


port   should    be    accompanied  ' 
by  six  cents  in  postage. 

The  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana has  recently  issued  a 
bulletin  on  Physical  Educa- 
tion (No.  36)  which  is  very 
comprehensive  in  its  scop  e. 
Superintendents  of  recreation 
wishing  copies  of  this  report 
should  apply  to  Mr.  Horace 
Ellis,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Indianap- 
olis,   Indiana. 

Playgrounds  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. — According  to 
the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Review,  playgrounds  are 
being  developed  in  the  Canal 
Zone  through  the  Bureau  of 
Clubs  and  Playgrounds  which 
inaugurated  this  work  at  Bal- 
boa in  November,  1917.  In 
June,  1918,  trained  and  exper- 
ienced play  leaders  were 
placed  in  charge  at  Ancon 
and  Cristobal.  During  the 
past  year  work  has  been  de- 
veloped at  Pedro  Miguel  and 
Gatun. 

The  playgrounds  are  lo- 
cated on  school  property  and 
activities  are  largely  among 
the  children,  although  inter- 
est in  adult  recreation  is 
growing. 
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A  Message  from  Governor  Coolidge 

The  so-called  "class  consciousness"  which  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly created  by  sinister  agencies  in  the  minds  of  workers  is  to  be 
deplored.  We  must  all  endeavor  to  prevent  the  attempted  separa- 
tion of  men  whose  interests  are  actually  mutual  and  identical  into 
groups  which  believe  their  interests  are  best  served  by  antagonism 
to  and  hatred  of  other  groups. 

We  must  all,  manufacturers,  merchants,  workmen,  realize  our 
interdependence — what  helps  one  helps  all — and  the  interest  of 
one  is  the  interest  of  all.  There  can  be  in  the  United  States  no 
such  thing  as  "classes."  There  must  be  but  one  class — Americans — 
and  only  by  all  of  us  recognizing  and  working  persistently,  me- 
thodically and  sympathetically  to  keep  this  point  in  view,  can  we 
succeed  in  bringing  civic  morale  to  its  highest  standards. 

I  most  heartily  commend  the  efforts  of  Community  Service, 
Incorporated,  to  secure  this  result.  As  I  have  studied  the  work 
I  am  convinced  this  work  will  bring  workers  and  employers  to- 
gether in  a  better  understanding  of  mutual  problems,  and  greatly 
improve  both  civic,  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

We  needed  such  service  when  we  were  building  for  war,  and 
we  need  it  now  when  we  are  rebuilding  for  peace.  We  should  make 
it  possible  for  men  and  women  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. The  impulse  is  there,  and  all  it  needs  is  to  be  shown  how 
to  express  itself.  Community  Service,  which  has  made  a  study  of 
just  this  problem  and  has  a  trained  personnel  to  show^  people  how 
to  do  for  themselves,  should  prove  itself  of  extraordinary  value. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  protect  our  own  city  or  community — 
we  must  establish  a  medium,  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion from  which  all  may  draw. 

Yours  \ery  truly, 

(Signed)   Calvin  Coolidge 
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A  Little  Sermon  on  Play 

Edward  B.  Poi^lard 

Community  Service  for  Chester  and  Vicinity, 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

In  this  great  work-a-day  world  what  place  can  play  have?  1 
was  said  of  a  certain  minister  that  he  "could  preach  a  dry  sermoi 
even  on  the  Flood."  Is  it  a  thing  incredible  that  a  very  seriou 
sermon  might  easily  be  preached  e\en  on  play?  To  invest  well  the' 
spare  hours  is  often  as  difficult  as  to  invest  well  the  spare  earn 
ings.     Both  require  the  exercise  of  good  gray  matter. 

In  community  work  it  has  been  very  generally  discovered  tha 
the  recreational  life  of  the  people  is  the  very  best  first  point  o: 
contact  for  any  get-together  movement.  This,  of  course  does  no 
mean  that  the  play  side  of  a  man's  life  is  the  most  important  side 
but  it  does  mean  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  demo-i 
cratic.  Neither  business,  nor  religion  nor  "society"  nor  educatior 
causes  all  to  put  aside  their  clannish  spirit  as  does  play.  We  come 
from  our  stilts  and  meet  on  common  ground,  like  the  children— 
who  can  teach  us  many  things  in  democracy.  Particularly  in  the 
finding  of  a  point  of  contact  with  our  foreign -born  neighbon 
has  the  recreational  side  of  life  been  found  of  service.  Lack  oj 
acquaintance  and  understanding,  difference  of  language,  of  custom, 
and  often  of  religion,  tend  to  separate  the  various  groups  of  our 
people.  Recreational  centers,  community  singing,  pageants,  chor- 
als, swimming,  skating,  are  highly  serviceable  in  encouraging  a 
community  spirit. 

The  right  sort  of  play  develops  character.  For  little  children 
this  is  God's  way  of  educating  them.  Every  child  has  a  right  to 
rich,  happy,  buoyant  play,  and  he  is  enemy  of  a  child  who  robs 
him  of  it.  The  child  who  has  not  learned  to  play  will  not  know  how 
to  carry  on  the  game  of  life.  It  is  in  sport  that  one  learns  that 
he  must  keep  the  rules  of  the  game  or  be  put  out  of  it;  here  he 
learns  the  social  lesson  of  fair  play,  of  obedience  to  law  and  co- 
operation with  his  fellows.  The  child  who  has  been  taught  to  play 
and  play  properly  can  never  become  an  anarchist.  There  would 
be  fewier  criminals  if  our  schools  and  our  municipalities  would 
take  more  seriously  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  proper 
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playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  Show  me  a  group  at  healthy 
play  and  I  feel  safe  among  them,  though  they  be  total  strangers 
to  me. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  "You  don't  have  to  teach  children  to 
play."  If  this  means  simply  that  it  is  natural  for  children  to  engage 
in  merriment  and  sport,  the  remark  is  true  enough.  But  if  it  is 
meant  that  children  do  not  need  favorable  surroundings,  proper 
equipment  and  intelligent  guidance  in  their  play  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained,  then  the  remark  is  wide  of  the  truth. 
Both  for  their  bodies'  and  their  morals'  sake  guidance  is  necessary. 

No  community  therefore  should  begrudge  a  few  dollars  spent 
on  recreation.  It  is  during  a  man's  free  time  that  his  chief  temp- 
tations come — not  when  he  is  at  work,  nor  when  he  is  asleep,  but 
when  he  is  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.  It  is  then  the  Devil  makes 
the  brain  his  workshop,  and  finds  mischief  for  the  idle  hands.  Let 
a  man's  leisure  hours  be  neglected,  and  indulgence,  debauchery  as 
well  as  unrest  and  all  sorts  of  ills  are  apt  to  overtake  him.  Proper 
recreation  helps  a  community  to  be  happy,  healthy-minded  and 
whole-souled. 

Block  Parties  and  Street  Dances 

Hazkl  Coley  Hayman 

Supervisor  Special  Activities,  Board  of  Recreation, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

A  Typical  Day  The  breakfast  dishes  are  washed,  the  beds  airing, 
in  the  Italian  the  children  in  the  playground,  and  the  babies  quiet 
District  fQj.  ^  while;  the  mothers  with  their  work  tempo- 

rarily suspended,  are  gathered  in  groups  of  three  or  more.  If  a 
passerby  is  an  Italian  he  will  hear  much  of  local  news  and  gossip. 

Gradually  the  morning  wears  on  and  the  children  become  rest- 
less. The  sun  striking  across  the  courtyard  reminds  each  mother 
that  noon  is  fast  approaching  and  that  her  "man's"  dinner  must  be 
prepared.  A  scattering  of  mothers  and  babies  follows.  With  the 
exception  of  the  arrival  of  the  children  from  the  playground  and 
the  men  from  work  all  for  a  while  is  quiet. 

About  2:30  the  street  takes  on  a  different  aspect.  A  few  of 
the  more  progressive  mothers  have  donned  their  downtown  clothes 
and  have  dressed  their  children  in  hand-embroidered  dresses  and 
good  hair  ribbons  and  are  making  their  way  to  town.    The  majority, 
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however,  are  planning  to  stay  at  home.  A  clean  apron  designates 
their  afternoon  ^'fixing  up."  A  muskmelon  crate  with  a  pillow 
thrown  in  the  bottom  is  brought  out  to  help  care  for  the  overflow 
of  babies.  Now  in  the  afternoon  the  conversation  is  accompanied 
by  the  click  of  the  knitting  needles  or  the  flash  of  the  crochet 
needle  as  the  sweater  or  the  lace  grows  inch  by  inch. 

As  evening  draws  near  the  factory  whistles  blow.  The  trol- 
leys and  the  jitneys  soon  begin  to  drop  the  men  and  the  girls  at  the 
home  corner.  The  local  grocer,  barber,  butcher  and  baker  are 
making  their  way  home.  The  grocer  stops  to  greet  a  fellow  grocer ; 
the  barber  is  escorted  by  his  youngest  son;  the  butcher  strides 
along,  slams  his  gate  and  disappears  from  view.  The  baker 
greets  his  neighbor  as  he  passes,  stops  within  the  gateway  to  in- 
spect the  oncoming  lettuce  and  to  pick  a  flower  for  his  button  hole. 
The  street  quiets  down;  a  passerby  hears  the  clatter  of  dishes, 
the  mingling  of  voices,  catches  the  odor  of  favorite  dishes. 

Seven  o'clock  comes  and  once  more  familiar  figures  appear 
and  settle  themselves  in  almost  the  identical  spots  as  in  the  after- 
noon. Children  are  more  numerous  now;,  for  some  cannot  return 
to  the  playgrounds  after  supper,  and  men  in  shirt  sleeves  with  hats 
pushed  far  back  on  their  heads  and  smoking  their  favorite  brand 
form  a  part  of  every  group. 

Upon  a  scene  like  this  the  sun  goes  down  and  the  stars  shine 
out,  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  July,  1919  was  beginning 
Something  jj^g  most  of  its  predecessors,  when  at  ten  o'clock 

in  the  morning  it  was  taken  by  surprise.  A  big 
truck  piled  high  with  a  sectional  band  stand,  chairs  and  a  dry  bat- 
tery lighting  apparatus,  drove  up  the  block,  stopped  midway  and 
backed  up  in  front  of  one  of  the  courtyards.  The  driver  and  four 
men  on  the  seat  with  him  scrambled  down  and  began  to  unload  the 
sectional  bandstand.  The  children  appeared  as  if  shaken  down 
from  the  clouds ;  the  groups  of  threes  and  fives  stopped  talking  and 
turned  their  baby  carriages  wagonward.  Soon  they  knew  the  whole 
story.  The  Board  of  Recreation  was  going  to  have  a  band  concert 
that  night,  right  on  their  very  block.  For  an  hour  or  so  local  gos- 
sip lost  its  charm  and  the  playground  around  the  comer,  its  power 
to  attract.  Friendly  interest  and  helpfulness  attended  upon  the 
putting  up  of  the  bandstand.  At  dinner  time  the  event  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  main  topic  of  conversation.  The  children  on  the  w^ay 
back  to  the  playground  stopped  to  have  a  rest  and  an  impromptu 
meeting  at  the  bandstand.     Girls  and  men  as  they  got  back  to  the 
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factory  and  the  shop  spread  the  news  and  extended  the  invitation, 
"Better  come  along." 

Supper  was  ready  that  night  on  time  and  before 
Ereryone  y  .qq  o'clock  had  been  anywhere  nearly   reached, 

^  dishes  were  washed  or  stacked.     Old  and  young 

dressed  in  their  summer  best  were  out  in  the  yard,  the  first  or  sec- 
ond story  porch,  or  strolling  along  the  walks.  Guests,  hurriedly 
invited,  were  arriving  and  being  welcomed.  At  7:30  a  tall  man 
(a  Community  Song  Leader)  appeared  carrying  song  sheets. 
As  soon  as  the  ropes  were  up  that  were  to  keep  the  dancers'  space 
free,  the  tall  man,  accompanied  by  a  swarm  of  youngsters  and  a  few 
of  the  older  group,  sang  community  songs  for  fifteen  minutes. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  tall  man  bowed  to  the  band 
Onwithth*  leader  and  under  the  direction  of  the  latter  the 

next  hour  was  filled  with  the  music  of  the  brasses. 
Then  sounded  the  reveille,  the  signal  for  the  street  to  be  cleared, 
and  the  dancers  to  find  their  partners.  The  waltz,  familiar  to  the 
greatest  number,  brought  out  the  couples  from  all  around  the  line. 
The  fox  trot  and  the  one  step  were  not  so  popular  but  when  the 
second  waltz  came  the  original  group  plus  an  additional  fifty 
couples  were  out  to  enjoy  it.  The  crowd  of  about  2,000  behind  the 
ropes  or  on  the  curb  hummed  or  whistled  an  accompaniment. 
Mothers  with  little  ones  asleep  in  their  arms,  looked  on  with  eyes 
that  had  brightened  during  the  last  two  hou/s.  The  men  had  lost, 
to  a  large  degree,  their  languor. 

A  Good  Time  '^^^  children  under  fourteen,  finding  it  hard  to 
for  Young  and  sit  Still  on  the  curbing  had  been  s-nt  to  the  farther 
Old  end  of  the  roped  space  which  they  were  told  they 

might  have  all  for  themselves.  This  space  was  immedi.itely  as  popu- 
lar as  the  grownups'  Ten  o'clock  came  and  without  warning  the 
band  stood,  struck  up  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and  all  was  over 
for  this  time.  Casually  the  crowd  broke,  but  as  individuals  or  small 
groups  of  young  and  old  singled  out  one  of  the  Board  of  Recre- 
ation leaders,  all  had  practically  the  same  questions,  "Teacher- 
Mister,  when  is  the  next  one  coming?"  Even  an  old  Italian 
grandmother,  wrinkled  and  stooped,  stood  waiting  at  her  gate- 
way for  the  worker  to  pass  her  way.  "Nice !  Nice !"  she  exclaimed, 
"Me  like — my  man  he  like  too!    Come  tomorrow  night,  too,  please." 

The  Board  of  Recreation,  realizing  that  requests  of  this  kind 
would  come  from  the  various  sections,  had  plans  ready  to  suggest. 
So  when  the  question  came  the  workers  made  this  answer,  "We 
cannot  bring  another  band  concert  this  summer,  but  I'll  tell  you 
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what  we  will  do.  Listen,  how  would  you  like  an  orchestra  dance 
every  two  weeks  or  so,  with  the  orchestra  right  in  the  street," 
"Good,"  "Ah !"  "That's  all  right"  and  similar  expressions  came  from 
the  people.  So  the  orchestra  dance  came  into  the  Grand  Street 
section. 

A  picture  of  this  Italian  section  has  been  drawn 
How  It  Is  because  of  its  local  color  but  a  description  of  any 

"®  district — American  or  non- American — of  the  city 

of  Bridgeport  would  reveal  an  equal  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Block  Party.  For  $10.00  or  $12.00  per  night  groups  ranging  from 
1000  to  2500  people  find  fun,  comradeship  and  an  opportunity  to 
dance  near  home.  Streets  that  are  paved,  little  used  for  traffic  and 
well  lighted,  are  used.  If  the  street  chosen  has  stores  bordering  it, 
the  owners  contribute  their  window  lights,  and  a  family  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  porch  light  switches  it  on.  Light  for  the  orchestra 
is  provided  by  a  single  electric  torch.  Policemen  along  the  side 
lines  add  dignity  and  give  the  assurance  that  all  will  be  well.  Board 
of  Recreation  workers  wearing  arm  bands  are  supervisors  and 
hostesses  of  the  occasion. 

Expanding  '^^^  ^^^^  time  that  a  block  party  was  held  in  a  new 

the  Block  section  the  Community  Service  Commission  asked 

Party  the  privilege  of  sending  certain  demonstrators  and 

a  storyteller  and  fortune  teller  whom  they  were  anxious  to  present 
to  the  Bridgeport  public.  Space  for  such  demonstrations  and  enter- 
tainers was  provided  near  the  roped-oif  space.  In  many  sections 
the  public  library  demonstrations  aroused  much  interest  that  re- 
sulted in  membership.  Mothers  were  interested  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics and  the  visiting  nurses'  demonstration.  Children  stopped  en- 
route  to  the  dance  section  for  a  story.  Dancers  arriving  during  the 
community  singing  paused  for  the  fortune  teller  to  outline  their 
fate.  Many  of  the  block  parties  after  a  fifteen  minute  sing  had 
a  one  feature  program,  dancing  (of  course  with  visiting  on  the 
sidelines).  Occasionally  entertaining  local  features  were  intro- 
duced such  as  pantomime  songs  by  the  children  of  the  district,  folk 
dancing  in  costume,  tableaux,  a  comedian  and  a  cartoonist.  For 
the  last  two  a  playground  equipment  box  and  the  neighboring 
grocer's  wagon  were  used  respectively  as  platforms. 

Five  chairs,  200  to  300  feet  of  rope,  four  piece 
Recipe  for  a  orchestra,  twp  or  more  policemen,  a  red  lantern  or 

oc      arty  ^^^^  ^^  electric  torch,  a  good  street  and  an  arc 

light  or  a  fireman's  flare,  a  newspaper  notice,  and  supervisors  who 
can  dance! 
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Anna  E.  McCi^osk^y. 
Secretary,  Fayville  Village  Society 

Fayville  is  a  small  section  of  the  town  of  Southboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  typical  little  New  England  village,  half  way  between  the 
cities  of  Boston  and  Worcester.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  and  is  prettily  situated  between  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Reservoir  and  Fayville 
Dam  giving  it  an  added  beauty.  It  is  a  village  of  modest  country 
lonies  and  of  conservative  people,  most  of  whose  ancestors  were 
imong  the  early  settlers.  As  there  is  no  industry  here,  the  male 
population  are  commuters  to  the  cities  of  either  Boston  or  Marl- 
Doro  and  the  town  of  Framingham;  a  number  of  our  families 
have  moved  here  from  Boston  and  other  cities  and  still  retain  their 
city  ways. 

Though  small  in  size,  Fayville  is  known  as  "the  village  where 
ihty  have  good  times."  In  1910,  The  Fayville  Village  Society  was 
formed  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  residents  whose  sister,  a  teacher 
in  New  Bedford,  called  together  her  neighbors  to  discuss  the  idea 
of  a  neighborhood  or  community  club.  The  Fayville  Village  So- 
ciety was  the  result,  and  from  its  formation  it  has  filled  a  long 
felt  want  and  has  gone  far  toward  promoting  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  neighborliness.  Much  has  been  accomplished  both  in  improv- 
ing the  section  of  the  town  known  as  Fayville  and  in  furthering 
the  social  welfare  of  the  community. 

A  Community  One  of  the  first  and  best  things  accomplished  was 
Fi^st*  Alcorn  -  ^^^  building  of  a  hall  in  which  to  hold  meetings  and 
lishment.  have  good  times,  the  Vestry  of  the  Baptist  Church 

where  we  first  met  having  proven  inadequate.  It  took  some  di- 
plomacy on  the  part  of  the  Committee  which  was  empowered  to  go 
before  the  voters  of  the  other  sections  of  the  town  to  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  building,  but  they  succeeded  in  their  efforts 
and  on  April  12th,  1912,  the  hall  was  dedicated  and  the  public 
invited  to  inspect  the  building.    An  orchestra  from  Boston  furnished 
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music  for  dancing  and  refreshments  were  served,  the  expense 
being  borne  by  the  Committee. 

The  hall  which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $8,500  is  two  stories 
high  with  a  gable  roof.  On  the  top  floor  is  a  dance  hall  with  a 
stage  and  a  fine  piano  and  in  the  rear  is  an  ante-room  used  for 
checking  clothing.  Downstairs  on  the  left  is  a  room  fitted  up  as  a 
branch  of  the  public  library  which  is  opened  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays;  pretty  draperies  at  the  windows  and  pictures  on  the 
walls  are  the  gifts  of  our  Society.  Next  comes  the  ladies'  room  or 
parlor  furnished  in  mission  style  furniture,  with  all  necessary 
toilet  accessories.  A  kitchen  with  fine  range,  a  closet  with  dishes 
to  use  for  suppers,  and  all  articles  found  in  a  modern  home  for  the 
convenience  of  workers,  are  found  here.  A  large  room  the  entire 
length  of  the  building  is  used  by  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  for  meetings, 
and  the  Village  Society  has  the  use  of  it  whenever  needed.  The 
hall  has  answered  other  purposes,  being  used  as  a  place  for  ser- 
ices  of  the  Baptist  Church  Society  ever  since  its  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1915. 

Good  Times  at  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  been  the  scene  of  many  a  good  time. 
the  Commun-  The  first  entertainment  given  in  the  building  was 
ity  Building  a  Cantata — A  Golden  Day — ^presented  by  the  chil- 

dren under  the  direction  of  one  of  our  members.  We  have  had 
certain  annual  entertainments  such  as  minstrel  shows,  harvest 
parties  or  barn  dances,  amateur  nights,  with  plays  and  vaudeville 
acts,  children's  night,  costume  parties,  and  the  one  big  time  of  the 
year — a  waltz  party — when  the  majority  of  the  people  attending 
wear  evening  dress.  At  most  of  our  afifairs  we  make  some  money 
but  the  waltz  party  never  yields  any.  As  it  is  one  of  the  j oiliest 
occasions  of  the  season  and  attracts  the  largest  attendance  the 
decorations,  music,  and  favors  use  up  all  the  proceeds. 

On  children's  night,  always  held  just  before  Christmas,  the 
children  themselves  usually  furnish  the  entertainment,  but  last 
year  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  residents  of  Southboro,  a 
moving  picture  show  was  given  them.  When  the  children  of  the 
primary  school  give  us  their  Christmas  entertainment  the  hall  is 
always  filled  with  admiring  parents  and  friends  and  everyone  enjoys 
a  pleasant  and  amusing  evening.  We  have  a  number  of  Italian 
families  here;  the  children  are  very  bright  and  attractive  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  watch  their  animated  faces  as  they  sing  and  recite. 
The  Christmas  tree  with  gifts  for  every  child  of  school  age  as  well 
as  for  the  little  tots  who  come  with  their  mothers,  and  free  ice- 
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cream,  cake  and  candy  make  this  one  of  our  most  popular  evenings. 

The  annual  costume  party  is  another  great  attraction  wftiich 
brings  a  large  attendance  each  year.  People  come  from  all  the 
surrounding  towns,  prizes  are  given  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
individuality  and  resourcefulness  our  members  show  from  year 
to  year  in  providing  new  costumes. 

Our  minstrel  shows  have  been  very  fine.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  members  who  have  had  experience  in  training 
young  people  for  such  affairs,  and  our  tickets  have  been  all  sold 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  showt.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have 
been  unable  to  hold  a  mi.  strel  show  as  our  boys  were  all  in  service, 
but  now  that  they  are  home  again  we  expect  to  have  a  show  during 
the  winter. 

Last  year  we  held  a  class  of  instruction  in  dancing,  and  for 
the  small  amount  of  twenty-five  cents,  a  pupil  received  a  lesson  of 
one  and  a  half  hours  in  class  and  could  practice  the  lesson  for 
another  hour  and  a  half.  A  large  number  of  our  Italian  boys  and 
girls  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  dancing;  the 
class  was  self-supporting  and  the  young  people  are  looking  forward 
to  another  class  this  winter.  We  find  that  whist  parties  are  enjoyed 
by  a  number  of  people  who  do  not  care  to  dance.  We  have  had  both 
military  and  progressive  whist  parties  several  times  a  year  and 
have  given  prizes  to  stimulate  interest  and  create  fun. 

The  hall  was  used  during  the  war  as  a  place  of 
Serving  the  meeting  for  our  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  and  though 

ommuni  y  ^^^  members  were  few  we  really  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  the  line  of  knitting  and  sewing  garments  for  hospital 
use,  as  well  as  making  clothes  for  the  refugee  children  over  seas. 
In  addition  we  collected  a  weekly  fund  to  support  our  work  from 
every  family  rich  and  poor  in  Fayville.  During  the  influenza  epi- 
demic last  year  our  hall  wjas  used  as  a  Red  Cross  hospital,  and 
never  was  better  work  done.  There  were  two  Red  Cross  nurses 
working  under  the  doctor's  direction ;  all  other  workers  were  volun- 
teers. Tents  were  placed  outside  on  the  grounds  and  the  patients 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  town  were  given  every  care  and 
comfort.    As  a  result  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  very  small. 

Our  Society  has  made  some  progress  along  the  line  of  civic 
improvement.  We  have  had  swings,  sand  piles,  and  teeter  boards 
placed  on  the  playground  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  have  had 
a  waste  paper  barrel  placed  on  the  main  street  and  have  tried  to  have 
the  children  take  pride  in  keeping  the  street  clean.     The  Boston 
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and  Worcester  street  railway  passes  through  our  village  and  pas- 
sengers frequently  throw  newspapers  and  refuse  out  of  the  open 
cars.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  some  of  our  little  Italian  children 
placing  these  in  the  waste  barrel. 

We  have  been  instrumental  in  having  the  railroad  station  painted 
twice,  have  planted  shrubbery  around  the  hall  and  have  been 
quite  successful  in  teaching  the  little  ones  who  live  near  that  they 
must  not  destroy  it.  We  feel  that  our  best  accomplishment  in  civic 
wiork  was  in  getting  the  town  to  buy  a  piece  of  property  which 
adjoined  the  land  on  which  our  hall  is  situated,  and  on  which  an 
"old  shack"  known  as  "the  paper  house"  stood.  This  building  had 
been  erected  to  accommodate  the  Italian  laborers  at  the  time  the 
Metropolitan  Reservoir  was  made.  It  was  covered  with  tar  paper, 
torn,  tattered  and  ugly  bill  posters  were  plastered  on  the  part  facing 
the  railroad,  and  unsightly  outbuildings,  amongst  them  a  pig  pen, 
came  close  to  our  hall.  This  hut  was  rented  by  a  poor  family,  who 
paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  privilege  of  existing  in  its  squalid 
quarters.  We  succeeded  in  getting  the  Board  of  Health  to  con- 
demn it  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  For  months  it  stood  idle, 
and  the  owner  refused  to  sell  unless  he  received  a  prohibitive 
price.  It  was  finally  seized  by  the  town  as  a  menace  to  life  and 
property — the  owner  was  paid  a  fair  price,  the  buildings  torn  down 
and  grass  now  grows  where  filth  had  reigned  so  long. 

We  have  had  some  evenings  of  instructions,  bird  talks  and 
lectures — one  notable  evening  Mr.  Charles  F.  Choate,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Southboro,  gave  us  a  talk  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  had 
observed  both  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Birthdays  with  patriotic 
evenings. 

Birthday  Part-  Last  year  one  of  our  meeting  nights  fell  on  Feb- 
«es  ruary  14th,  which  is  also  the  birthday  of  our  first 

president,  Mr.  Francis  Wright,  one  of  our  G.  A.  R.  veterans  and 
Fayville's  leading  citizen — our  "grand  old  man"  who  was  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  We  planned  a  "Valentine  Whist  Party"  and 
asked  his  family  to  postpone  his  usual  birthday  party  so  that  he 
could  be  present.  He  was  unaware  of  any  preparations  in  his 
honor.  Whist  was  played  until  10,  the  prizes  of  valentines  were 
given  and  all  was  apparently  over  when  a  table  all  decorated  with 
pink  and  white  hearts,  a  beautiful  flowering  plant  of  pink  cycla- 
men and  a  huge  birthday  cake  decorated  in  pink  and  white  was 
placed  before  him.  His  surprise  was  complete  and  he  could  scarce- 
ly respond  when  called  upon  for  "a  speech."    It  happened  to  be  the 
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birthday  of  two  other  members  of  the  Society  and  they  were  each 
presented  with  cakes  and  all  three  sat  together  at  the  head  table 
The  whist  tables  were  used  by  the  other  members  and  soon  all  were 
enjoying  the  refreshments  of  cake,  coffee  and  frozen  pudding. 
It  was  like  a  cabaret,  for  whenever  an  appealing  piece  of  music 
was  given  on  the  victrola,  everyone  who  could  dance,  jumped  up 
and  took  a  partner.  It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  young  and 
old  enjoying  themselves,  especially  in  the  Virginia  Reel.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  affair  were  all  members  whose  birthdays 
came  in  February.  It  is  said  that  our  most  gifted  people  are  born 
in  February — we  are  sure  of  it! 

A  Welcome  ^^  ^^^K  Day,  June  14th,  1918,  we  gave  a  Welcome 

Home  Celebra-  Home  supper  and  reception  to  all  of  the  boys  from 
tion  all  parts  of  the  town  who  had  returned  from  the 

United  States  service.  A  bountiful  supper  was  served  to  each 
boy  and  his  guest,  the  "older  boys"  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  clergymen, 
and  select  men  of  the  town.  The  hall  and  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  flags  and  flowers;  pretty  girls,  of  whom  we  have 
a  goodly  number,  waited  upon  our  guests,  and  all  did  justice  to 
the  good  things  provided.  An  entertainment  and  dancing  followed. 
It  was  a  most  successful  evening;  rich  and  poor  mingled  to- 
gether. Members  of  some  of  Massachusetts'  old  Colonial  families 
were  seen  dancing  with  the  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  come 
from  Sunny  Italy  and  the  little  "Emerald  Isle."  All  seemed  to 
have  the  same  happy  purpose  to  make  the  boys  feel  that  they 
were  indeed  welcome  back  to  home  and  friends.  We  have  placed 
a  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  front  entry  of  our  hall,  for  all  the  boys  of 
Fayville  who  were  in  the  U.  S.  Service  as  well  as  those  who  were 
members  of  our  Society  when  they  answered  "the  call  to  colors" 
and  have  made  these  latter  honorary  members  for  life  without 
further  payment  of  dues. 

People  often  wonder  how  we  are  able  to  get  to- 
Team  Play  the  gether  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  to  have  such 
good  time  in  our  little  hall.  We  do  not  wish  to  im- 
ply that  Fayville  is  an  ideal  community,  nor  to  give  the  impression 
that  everyone  in  town  is  a  member  of  our  Society — far  from  it! 
We  have  whole  families  who  have  never  attended  an  affair  of  any 
kind  held  in  our  hall,  but  people  of  that  kind  are  found  in  all  places 
— they  take  no  interest  in  anything  which  would  require  any  ef- 
fort on  their  part  or  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  are  purely 
selfish  beings,  who  do  not  care  to  mingle  with  their  neighbors. 
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Neither  would  we  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  what  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  has  been  done  without  any  friction.  We 
are  human,  and  like  children  have  made  mistakes.  We  have  been 
"mad"  and  have  resolved  we  would  not  "play  any  more,"  but  some 
of  us  have  been  "big"  enough  to  "forget  it,"  and  to  keep  the  idea 
in  mind  that  our  society  is  worth  more  to  the  community  than  any- 
body's feelings,  that  it  is  only  by  cooperation  that  anything  great 
is  ever  accomplished,  and  that  all  great  movements  have  had  to 
overcome  criticism  and  opposition. 

We  are  limited  in  one  way  for  we  have  placed  our  dues  at  only 
fifty  cents  a  year  in  order  that  everyone  may  belong.  Our  hall 
rent  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  takes  the  dues  of  one  hundred  members; 
our  entertainments  are  never  given  at  a  cost  of  more  than  fifty  cents, 
often  less,  so  that  we  never  have  a  great  amount  of  money  in  our 
treasury  and  consequently  cannot  do  very  much.  Our  workers  are 
all  volunteers  who  serve  without  pay  and  our  success  so  far  has  been 
due  to  their  untiring,  unselfish  work. 

We  are  approaching  our  tenth  anniversary  and  are  already 
planning  a  fitting  celebration.  We  expect  to  have  a  banquet  free 
to  the  members.  Now  that  we  have  passed  to  almost  a  decade  of 
years  and  have  the  largest  membership  in  our  history,  we  feel  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  do  more  serious  work  and  that  while  we  can 
meet  to  have  good  times  we  can  and  should  do  more  for  our  com- 
munity's young  people. 


Comrades  in  Play 

Abbik  Condit 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

[Continued  from  The  PIvAyground  for  January] 

II 

Interest  in  dancing  should  not  be  permitted  to 
Game  Evenings       usurp  the  place  of  other  forms  of  entertainment 

and  care  should  be   taken  that    dancing  is  not 
over  emphasized  in  planning  a  program. 

The  social  value  of  games    is    unquestioned,   and  everything 
possible  should  be  done  by  community  workers  to  make  the  playing 
of  well  chosen  games  a  part  of  the  program. 
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With  careful  planning  in  advance,  an  evening  of  games  can  be 
made  a  most  happy  and  successful  affair.  Too  often  these  occasions 
fall  flat  because  no  capable  people  are  on  hand  to  act  as  leaders,  and 
young  men  and  young  women  feel  shy  and  awkward  about  entering 
into  the  games.  The  successful  engineering  of  social  affairs,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  Social  Games  and  Dances,  depends  largely  on  a 
committee  who  must  consider  and  prepare  a  rather  definite  program, 
and  upon  a  leader  who  must  specifically  direct  the  activities  of  the 
group.  Much  depends  upon  the  qualifications  and  tact  of  the 
leader.  He  should  himself  possess  the  social  instinct,  and  be  of  good 
address  and  temperament,  free  from  formality.  The  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  friendship  is  essential.  The  leader  should  tactfully 
lead  in  the  activities  and  not  drive  them. 

Very  often  when  people  who  do  not  know  one  another  begin  to 
play  games  together  there  is  much  of  shyness  and  selfconsciousness 
to  be  eliminated.  This  will  be  accomplished  most  easily  by  select- 
ing games  which  call  for  quick  activity  and  initiative  on  the  part  of 
all  the  players.  For  example,  such  games  as  Posing,  Going  to  Jeru- 
salem, Slap  Jack  in  Couples,  Cats  and  Rats,  Dodge  Ball,  Singing  Pro- 
verbs, Black  and  White,  Hands  Up,  Three  Deep  and  the  like  are  better 
for  the  purpose  than  those  in  which  one  player  is  made  conspicuous 
as  in  Orchestra,  Beast,  Bird  or  Fish,  and  Rhymes.  Since  a  very  im- 
portant purpose  of  games  lies  in  the  coordination  of  groups,  it  is  un- 
wise in  a  mixed  gathering  to  choose  games  which  use  part  of  the 
players  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  or  which  introduce  the  kind 
of  horse  play  which  makes  one  player  the  butt  of  the  joke. 

It  is  necessary  in  an  evening  of  games  to  devise  easy  methods  of 
forming  introductions,  and  of  breaking  up  the  company  into  small 
groups,  as  must  be  done  in  large  gatherings.  Simple  expedients  may 
be  used,  such  as  having  each  person  wear  in  plain  sight  a  card  on  whch 
his  name  is  written,  or  grouping  individuals  according  to  the  month 
in  which  they  were  bom,  according  to  colors  given  each  person,  or 
according  to  the  states,  cities,  or  countries  from  which  they  come. 
Another  device  consists  of  pinning  on  the  back  of  each  person  the 
name  of  a  well-known  man  or  woman,  the  individual  so  labelled 
being  required  to  guess  by  the  questions  asked  him  by  other  guests, 
who  it  is  he  is  representing.  These  devices  go  far  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  informality  and  good  fellowship  which  must  characterize  these 
gatherings. 

Some  of  the  games  suggested  as  excellent  social  activities  for 
young  men  and  women  are  the  following: 
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Up  Jenkins  I  packed  my  trunk  for  Paris 

Simon  Says  Proverbs 

Twenty  Questions  Magic  Music 

Dumb  Crambo  Spin  the  Platter 

Animal  Blind  Man's  Winking 

Bluff  Going  to  Jerusalem 

Neighbor,  Neighbor  want  Stage  Coach 

to  buy  a  rooster?         Bird,  Beast  or  Fish 
Buzz  Good  Morning 

The  Minister's  Cat 
Among  the  simple  games  and  activities  which  have  been  found 
helpful  in  social  education  are  the  following: 
Do  This,  Do  That,  for  concentration. 

Buzz,  and  the  giving  of  words  beginning  with  a  certain  letter,  for 
mental  agility. 

Guessing  who  holds  the  coin  after  it  has  been  passed  continu- 
ously,  for  close  observation. 

Passing  the  Ball,  Volley  Ball,  and  a  variety  of  contests,  for  speed, 
for  physical  agility  and  for  accuracy  of  motion. 

There  are  in  addition  to  the  innumerable  games  available  a  num- 
ber of  relays  and  races  which  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  a  success- 
ful evening  of  games.  Among  these  are  Eat  a  Cracker  Relay,  Weavers* 
Relay,  Drive  the  Pig  to  Market,  Peanut  Relay,  Potato  Race,  and  Shuttle 
Relay.  Minstrel  shows,  dialogues,  impersonations,  monologues,  and 
motion  pictures  are  all  forms  of  social  activities  which  may  well  be 
used  during  the  course  of  an  evening's  entertainment. 

Some  of  the  books  on  games  which  give  exceedingly  valuable 
suggestions  for  games  and  stunts  of  various  kinds  are  to  be  found  in 
Exhibit  A  of  the  appendix. 

Additional  Indoor  ^^^  old-fashioned  spelling  bee  can  be  developed 
Recreation  Acti-  into  a  delightful  party.  A  good  idea  is  to  have 
the  young  people  come  dressed  as  country  school 
children  in  pinafores  and  overalls,  carrying  slates  and  pencils.  The 
girls  may  each  have  a  basket  or  pail  filled  with  old-fashioned  things  to 
eat  which  they  can  later  share  with  their  partners.  Appropriate 
prizes  may  be  offered  to  the  winners  of  the  spelling  contest,  and  the 
evening  brought  to  a  close  with  some  of  the  old  songs  and  country- 
dances.  The  same  idea  might  be  developed  in  connection  with  the 
old  singing  school. 

A  debate  on  some  humorous  subject  is  another  possibility,  partic- 
ularly if  members  of  the  group  know  each  other  fairly  well.  Al- 
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though  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  or  three  people  prepared  to  start 
the  ball  rolling,  the  speeches  should  be  largely  extemporaneous. 
There  are  always  several  clever  people  in  a  gathering  of  this  kind  who 
can  present  some  amusing  arguments  which  provoke  good  natured 
banter.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  debate  from  becoming  too 
personal,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  vulgar. 

An  unusually  successful  party  was  given  not  long  ago  at  one  of  the 
Soldiers'  Clubs  in  a  city  in  Texas.  The  girls  brought  odds  and  ends 
to  the  club  and  the  boys  dressed  in  the  costumes  concocted  from  them. 
Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  soldiers  who  were  most  successfully 
costumed.  A  worn  velvet  curtain,  old  tinsel  Christmas  tree  trim- 
mings and  the  chef's  pancake  turnover  for  a  scepter  made  such  a 
gorgeous  King  of  No  Man's  Land  that  the  soldier  devising  the  cos- 
tume won  the  first  prize.  A  smock  and  grease  paint  made  a  splendid 
Bolshevik,  while  a  sheet  and  a  long  white  bandeau  converted  a  plain 
American  doughboy  into  a  Roman  charioteer. 

The  minstrel  show  has  a  never  failing  popularity  and  stimulates 
originality  in  the  writing  of  local  topical  songs  and  stories.  Then 
there  are  such  old  favorites  as  mock  trials,  charades,  sleight-of-hand 
performances,  basket  and  stunt  parties,  and  progressive  luncheons. 
The  various  holidays  offer  suggestions  for  original  entertainments 
though  this  fact  is  too  often  overlooked. 

The  idea  of  leaving  one  night  open  at  the  community  center  is 
a  good  one.  Various  clubs  may  then  reserve  it  for  special  parties  or 
in  case  the  evening  is  not  taken  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  an  in- 
formal sort  of  get-together — a  valuable  thing  in  itself. 

Swimming  Parties.  Swimming  parties,  though  they  must  in 
many  instances  necessarily  be  indoors,  may  be  a  source  of  great  en- 
joyment and  much  physical  benefit.  In  this  connection  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  the  value  of  the  'Xearn  to  swim"  weeks 
previously  mentioned. 

Recreation  in  Gymnasiums.  Gymnasiums  offer  valuable  facili- 
ties not  only  for  gymnasium  classes  but  for  the  playing  of  games  of 
various  kinds  and  other  activities  which  young  men  and  young 
women  can  enjoy  together.  (See  Exhibit  B  for  a  list  of  games  and 
activities.) 

Folk  dancing  is  another  activity  which  may  well  be  encouraged 
in  gymnasiums  and  other  available  indoor  centers.  Among  the  folk 
dances  suggested  for  mixed  groups  are  the  following: 

American  Contra  Dances  Sellenger's  Round 

The  Circle  "Come  Let  us  Be  Jo)rfiil" 
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Virginia  Reel  Nigarepolska 

Old  Dan  Tucker  Seven  Jumps 

Square  Dance  The  Hatter 

Quadrille  Little  Man  in  a  Fix 

Minuet  Gotlands  Quadrille 

The  Crested  Hen  Gathering  Peascods 

Farandole  The  Bridge  of  Avignon 

Tarentella  Mountain  March 

Oxdans  Swedish  Weaving  Dance 

Bowling  is  another  form  of  indoor  recreation  which  may  very 
advantageously  be  developed  for  young  men  and  women.  Such 
features  as  tournaments  arranged  for  the  various  bowling  clubs  add 
great  interest  to  this  form  of  recreation. 

Hospitality  Clubs  Very  much  can  be  done  to  develop  the  social 
and  Special  Acti-  resources  of  the  churches.  Church  suppers  and 
era  ^thlougli*'*"^"  socials,  through  which  a  special  effort  is  made  to 
Churches  and  reach  the  young  men  and  women  who  may  be 

t  er      roups  strangers  in  the  city  and  not  affiliated  with  any 

group,  are  important  elements  in  meeting  the  craving  for  companion- 
ship for  which  social  conditions  so  often  provide  no  outlet.  (See 
Exhibit  C  of  Appendix  for  program  for  Church  Entertainment.) 
As  one  of  the  primary  motives  in  War  Camp  Community  Service 
was  the  development  of  hospitality  and  comradeship  for  the  men  in 
the  service  who  were  strangers  in  the  city,  so  in  the  peace-time  pro- 
gram it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young  men  and  women  who 
are  newcomers  to  the  city,  detached  from  all  social  groups,  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  social  contacts  with  other 
young  men  and  women. 

Hospitality  Clubs  through  which  strangers  are  welcome  are 
therefore  a  much  needed  activity.  In  Detroit  such  a  club  was 
started  as  the  result  of  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper  inserted  by 
a  lonely  man  who  wanted  friends.  A  member  of  a  certain  church 
answered  the  advertisement  inviting  this  man  and  any  other  stranger 
to  the  Parish  House  on  a  specified  evening.  At  that  first  club  meet- 
ing seven  strangers  in  the  city  were  present.  At  the  third  meeting 
there  was  an  attendance  of  86,  and  the  club  is  still  growing.  Through 
advertising  and  personal  contacts  a  series  of  strangers'  nights  will 
draw  a  surprising  number  of  lonely  people  desiring  companionship. 
Community  Service  in  New  York  City,  building  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  Girls'  Division  in  war  work,  is  making  the  motive  of  hospitality 
to  strangers  and  people  living  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses  function 
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very  largely  in  its  program.  The  plan  involves  the  bringing  into 
affiliated  relation  with  Community  Service  all  the  accessible  groups 
of  young  women  willing  to  incorporate  in  their  program  for  the  com- 
ing year  the  two  following  elements: 

(i)  They  will  make  an  effort  to  bring  into  their  membership  a 
certain  proportion  of  young  women  who  are  living  away  from  home. 

(2)  Once  a  month,  at  least,  they  will  extend  hospitality  to  a 
group  of  young  men. 

All  activities  will  aim  toward  the  promotion  of  comrade  centers 
which  will  give  expression  in  an  organized  way  to  a  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality toward  young  people  living  away  from  home.  Comrade 
Centers  shall  comprise  one  or  more  comrade  units.  The  units  will 
be  made  up  of  unorganized  girls  who  are  active  in  Comrade  Clubs 
operating  under  War  Camp  Community  Service,  unorganized  girls 
connected  with  Welcome  Home  Clubs,  and  organized  clubs  in  settle- 
ments, churches  and  other  agencies  which  are  cooperating  with  War 
Camp  Community  Service. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if,  in  developing 
Home  Recreation  a  program  of  activities  for  young  men  and  women, 
we  should  fail  to  take  into  account  the  unity  of 
the  family.  With  so  many  interests  drawing  young  men  here,  girls 
there,  and  parents  nowhere  at  all,  there  is  danger  of  home  ideals 
being  lowered.  Someone  has  suggested  that  home  duties  should 
count  in  service  records,  and  that  members  of  the  unit  might  well  tell 
at  the  club  meetings  of  home  evenings.  Socials  should  be  carried 
into  the  homes,  and  fireside  recreation  for  small  groups  encouraged. 
There  should  be  evenings,  possibly  once  a  month,  when  parents  are 
entertained  by  certain  of  the  units.  It  is  well  to  develop  through 
the  units,  activities  for  older  members  of  the  community  and  phases 
of  recreation  which  will  draw  in  the  entire  family.  No  more  im- 
portant service  activity  can  be  carried  on  by  a  group  of  young  people 
than  the  development  of  home  recreation  for  the  entire  family. 

DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Many  workers  feel  that  the  development  of  the 
Dramatics  dramatic  instinct  is  the  most  vital  single  factor 

in  a  program  of  joint  activities,  not  only  because 
of  its  artistic  and  cultural  value,  but  because  of  the  broad  training 
which  participation  in  dramatic  activities  gives  to  the  individual.  To 
accomplish  creditable  results  along  dramatic  lines  the  direction  of  a 
competent  leader  is  essential.     Possibly  the  most  valuable  way  of 
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making  a  beginning  lies  in  the  organization  of  a  mixed  dramatic 
society.  A  plan  which  has  been  found  successful  in  a  number  of 
places  consists  of  presenting  a  series  of  one-act  plays  with  different 
casts,  having  as  the  culminating  dramatic  event  of  the  year  a  more 
ambitious  production,  possibly  a  three  act  play,  in  which  the  most 
talented  players  of  each  group  take  part.  As  the  work  develops — 
and  hel-e,  there  is  opportunity  for  a  carefully  planned  progressive 
program — it  may  broaden  out  into  the  establishment  of  a  little 
theatre  where  the  plays  of  local  authors  may  be  produced  by  talented 
young  men  and  young  women.  It  is  important,  too,  that  one  dra- 
matic unit  of  the  group  play  occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  the  others. 
In  any  broad  program  of  dramatics  the  pantomime  should  not  be 
neglected.     This  is  always  a  charming  and  delightful  novelty. 

(Some  of  the  plays  suggested  as  being  particularly  good  for  casts 
made  up  of  young  men  and  young  women  may  be  found  in  Exhibit 
D.) 

Pageants  and  Special  Celebrations.  The  pageant  provides  an 
excellent  means  for  bringing  young  men  and  women  together  and 
giving  them  contacts  with  other  members  of  the  community.  The 
time  element  involved,  necessitating  rehearsals  over  an  extended 
period,  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  the  personal  contacts 
which  are  so  important.  (See  Exhibit  D  for  suggestions  regarding 
pageants  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  young  men  and 
women.) 

In  the  celebration  of  special  holidays,  young  men  and  young 
women  can  play  a  very  important  part.  It  is  essential  that  through 
Community  Service  (Incorporated)  and  all  community  groups,  there 
shall  be  brought  out  the  significance  of  certain  national  hoKdays  which 
emphasize  so  fittingly  various  phases  of  citizenship.  Among  these 
special  days  are  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day,  Colum- 
bus Day,  and  Armistice  Day.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cele- 
bration of  these  special  days  might  well  lead  up  to  a  community 
Naturalization  Day,  celebrated  on  one  of  the  holidays,  which  through 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  exercises  will  emphasize  the  importance 
of    citizenship. 

A  timely  suggestion  regarding  costumes  has  been  offered  by  an 
experienced  community  organizer.  Ordinarily  individuals  retain 
the  ownership  of  their  costumes  after  the  pageant  or  masque  is  over, 
and  when  a  new  activity  is  planned  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  through 
the  work  of  securing  new  costumes  incurring  fresh  expense  and 
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trouble.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  after  each  event,  all  costumes 
be  stored  with  the  community  organization  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able whenever  occasions  demand.  After  several  pageants  or  mas- 
ques have  been  given  a  large  variety  of  different  costumes  will  have 
been  secured.  In  other  words  there  may  well  be  developed  in  con- 
nection with  community  drama  a  community  property,  costume, 
and  scenery  storehouse. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  tremendous  popu- 
Music  larity   of   community    singing.     In   most  cities 

there  is  already  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the 
organization  of  community  choruses  and  choral  clubs.  Such  clubs 
made  up  of  young  men  and  young  women  can  be  made  not  only  en- 
joyable for  those  taking  part,  but  can  perform  a  real  service  at  com- 
munity functions  of  various  kinds. 

Musical  Clubs.  The  organization  of  musical  clubs  make  pos- 
sible singing  group  contests  which  offer  possibilities  for  very  interest- 
ing events.  Such  a  contest  may  be  held  at  one  of  the  large  public 
schools,  any  singing  club  being  allowed  to  enter.  The  five  clubs 
which  prove  themselves  successful  are  chosen  to  furnish  the  program 
for  the  evening. 

Orchestras.  The  orchestra,  which  may  be  composed  of  both 
young  men  and  women,  provides  another  medium  for  combining  the 
recreational  and  artistic.  When  such  an  organization  has  had  the 
advantage  of  suiBScient  training  and  practice  under  a  good  director, 
it  can  become  a  real  factor  in  community  entertainment.  A  stimu- 
lus for  serious  work  is  found  in  planning  for  the  year  a  series  of  con- 
certs, the  programs  of  which  shall  include  talented  soloists.  The 
orchestra  may  be  regarded  as  almost  indispensable  in  connection 
with  a  great  many  of  the  large  community  activities  such  as  holiday 
festivals,  pageants,  dramatics,  dances  and  sings.  It  can  be  made  a 
valuable  accessory  to  an  evening  of  motion  pictures.  Instead  of 
having  the  rather  hackneyed  piano  accompaniment  to  the  movies 
at  the  community  center  the  help  of  the  orchestra  and  one  or  two 
good  soloists  might  effect  a  transformation  in  the  evening's  program. 
In  the  organization  of  such  an  orchestra  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
lay  a  foundation  for  community- wide  education  in  good  music. 
Good  music  is  always  appreciated,  but  the  opportunity  to  hear  it  is 
often  denied  a  community.  The  orchestra  may  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  a  broader  development,  perhaps  along  the  line  of  a  civic  music 
federation.  As  a  means  for  providing  a  wholesome  intellectual 
interest  for  its  members,  and  as  a  real  service  to  the  community  at 
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large,  the  value  of  the  orchestra  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

Music  Study  Clubs.  There  is,  too,  the  club  organized  solely  for 
the  study  of  music.  Each  meeting  may  be  given  over  to  a  special 
study  of  oratorios,  operas  and  other  forms  of  musical  expression, 
these  being  illustrated  by  selections  from  the  compositions  under 
discussion. 

The  following  club  plan  was  worked  out  very  successfully  in  a 
southern  community.  Grand  Opera  was  the  primary  study  of  the 
group  organized  for  the  study  of  music,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  community  to  hear  opera. 
The  city  was  little  visited  by  artists  and  many  of  the  citizens  were 
quite  unfamiliar  with  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  With 
this  in  mind  the  program  of  each  evening  was  planned  to  include  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  composer,  a  story  of  one  of  his  operas  and  an 
interesting  bit  of  information  regarding  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.  There  was  also  included  a  brief  history  of 
certain  stars  who  had  made  great  artistic  success  in  the  various  roles 
with  a  little  story  of  the  period  and  country  in  which  the  opera  story 
was  centered. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  city's  music  stores  who  specialized 
in  the  sale  of  victrolas  and  opera  records  was  made  a  member  of  the 
club  and  in  return  for  the  use  of  his  victrolas  and  records,  members  of 
the  club  made  it  a  point  to  introduce  to  his  shop  possible  purchasers* 
Frequently  the  program  of  these  musical  evenings  was  published  in 
the  newspaper  and  visitors  were  always  welcome.  These  programs 
proved  a  boon  to  many  lovers  of  music  who  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  opera  centers  and  the  members  of  the  club  were 
constantly  under  the  stimulus  of  doing  something  of  educational 
value  to  the  city. 

A  plan  similar  to  this  was  tried  out  in  another  small  city  by  a 
woman  who  entertained  her  neighbors  and  friends  at  porch  parties 
where  opera  records  were  played  and  described  in  an  informal  way 
by  people  who  knew  the  story  of  the  operas. 

From  such  small  beginnings  as  these,  the  taste  for  good  music  is 
cultivated.  Groups  of  young  people  studying  in  this  way  might 
easily  be  instrumental  in  bringing  to  their  home  towns  the  best  artists 
by  stimulating  the  sale  of  tickets  and  helping  in  various  other  ways  to 
finance  such  ventures.  Reference  or  text  books  on  music  are  usually 
available  at  public  libraries  but  books  not  to  be  found  there  might 
be  purchased  by  the  club.  A  small  membership  fee  would  provide 
a  fund  for  this  purpose. 
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OUTDOOR  ACTIVITIES 

The  war  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  need  for  building 
up  our  national  physique.  Because  outdoor  activities  develop  not 
only  health  and  strength,  but  grace  and  ease  of  manner,  a  broad  and 
varied  program  of  outdoor  activities  should  be  promoted. 

While  the  hike  is  a  very  simple  form  of  outdoor 
Hiking  recreation  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  exercise  and 

can  be  made  most  enjoyable  and  interesting. 
Organizations  such  as  the  Mountaineers  of  Washington,  the  Maza- 
mas  of  Oregon  and  the  Appalachian  Walking  Club  of  the  East  have 
created  a  wide  enthusiasm  for  walking,  and  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  further  this  interest. 

In  preparing  for  hikes,  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  wearing  of  proper  costumes,  particularly  by  young  women  whose 
enthusiasm  is  often  quickly  dampened  because  their  clothing  and 
shoes  are  not  appropriate  for  walking.  Greater  interest  is  aroused 
when  the  walk  is  scouted,  with  a  leader  in  charge  and  a  definite  pro- 
gram outlined.  The  progressive  element  should  always  enter  into 
hiking;  each  walk  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the  preceding  one  and 
should  test  the  ability  of  the  walker  to  maintain  certain  standards. 

If  a  community  can  maintain  a  camp  or  lodge  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  which  can  be  used  as  a  destination  for  all-day  or  week- 
end hiking  parties,  a  great  deal  of  interest  will  be  added.  Such  a 
place  can  very  often  be  secured  at  small  cost  and  the  up-keep  would 
be  slight.  Where  municipal  summer  camps  are  maintained,  week- 
end triDS  may  well  be  arranged  at  least  once  during  the  season. 

An  interesting  feature  consists  in  combining  walking  with 
nature  study,  with  talks  given  by  individuals  who  can  present  their 
subjects  in  an  attractive  way.  It  is  also  suggested  that  zest  is  given 
to  hiking  parties  if  the  young  men  and  women  have  previously  been 
drilled  in  military  tactics  so  that  they  may  occasionally  march  in 
formation  singing  popular  songs. 

A  great  many  walking  clubs  have  found  it  valuable  to  work  out 
in  connection  with  their  trips  a  series  of  maps  showing  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  points  of  interest,  places  where  fires  can  be  built,  water 
secured  and  food  cooked. 

The  hiking  club  will  find  it  interesting  to  have  during  the  winter 
season  an  occasional  dinner  followed  by  a  Kodak-Travelogue,  when 
pictures  taken  on  hikes  are  projected  on  a  screen  or  passed  about. 
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Week-end  motor  trips  for  large  groups  are  rather 
Motor  Trips  a  novelty,  and  during  the  very  warm  weather  are 

more  enjoyable  than  long  hikes.  It  should  be 
possible  to  secure  cars  from  interested  citizens  in  the  community. 

Riding  clubs  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  should 
Riding    Clubs  be.     They   are   quite   easily  organized   in  rural 

communities,  and  even  in  the  cities  horses  may 
be  had  at  special  rates  when  large  groups  ride  together  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  great  desirability  of  securing  the  use  of  in- 
Water   Sports  door  swimming  pools  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Every  possible  opportunity  should  be  developed 
for  outdoor  swimming  during  the  summer  season  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  swimming  instruction.  Where  there  are  beaches,  beach 
parties  with  food  cooked  over  the  campfire,  or  basket  lunches  pro- 
vided by  the  young  women,  are  delightful  forms  of  entertainment. 

Very  jolly  rowing,  sailing,  and  motorboat  parties  can  be  ar- 
ranged with  little  trouble,  and  a  fishing  expedition  might  prove  a 
novelty  for  a  group  of  young  men  and  women. 

One  of  the  most  popular  outdoor  activities  to  be 
Tennis   Clubs  developed  is  tennis,  with  the  possibilities  it  affords 

for  tennis  clubs  and  tournaments. 
With  the  many  forms  of  athletics,  games  and  races  which 
can  be  enjoyed  by  young  men  and  women,  picnics  can  be  made 
very  successful.  A  novel  variation  in  a  picnic  program  is  suggested 
in  kite-flying  contests.  The  young  men  in  their  spare  moments  con- 
struct kites  out  of  cigar  strips,  costing  about  ten  cents  a  bundle.  A 
kite  flying  contest  is  held,  with  prizes  for  the  winners. 

Lawn  parties  with  games  and  music  and  with  a  setting  of  Jap- 
anese lanterns  if  the  party  is  held  at  night,  make  a  pleasant  diversion. 

Hayrack  rides  may  be  organized  by  using  old, 
Hay  Rack  Rides       wide  spreading  wagon  racks  or  loads  of  hay  or 

grain.  Where  wagons  are  not  available  it  may 
be  permissible  to  use  automobiles,  but  the  farmer  or  "rube"  character 
of  the  party  may  well  be  preserved  by  requiring  cheap  straw  hats, 
gingham   aprons    and   overalls. 

Block  parties,  if  they  are  properly  managed  and 
Block    Parties  supervised,  may  well  supersede  indoor  dancing 

during  the  summer.  A  city  block  having  a 
smooth  asphalt  surface  should  be  roped  oif  with  the  permission  of  the 
city  authorities  and  be  made  a  neighborhood  dance  floor  for  certain 
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evening  hours.  The  houses  along  the  block  may  be  prettily  deco- 
rated with  Japanese  lanterns  and  other  lights.  Ice  cream  and  soft 
drinks  may  be  sold  at  moderate  prices. 

Utilization  of  Where  there  are  city  playgrounds  they  should  be 

Playgrounds  and  utilized  to  the  full  during  evening  hours  for  young 
acant  paces  ^^^  ^^^  young  women.  Volley  ball,  playground 
ball,  croquet,  roque,  and  folk  dancing  are  activit  ies  which  young 
men  and  women  can  play  together.  Nine  Court  Basket  Ball,  in 
which  boys  and  girls  play  in  the  same  game,  may  also  be  de^^eloped 
for  young  men  and  women.  The  game  of  quoits  may  be  made  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  for  young  men  and  women  playing  together. 
(See  Exhibit  B  for  additional  games  and  activities  which  may  be 
enjoyed  out-of-doors.) 

If  there  are  no  playgrounds,  or  if  the  grounds  are  not  advan- 
tageously located,  vacant  lots  or  free  spaces  in  parks  may  be  utilized. 
A  box  such  as  has  been  devised  by  Community  Service  in  Chester, 
for  carrying  around  equipment  greatly  facilitates  the  development  of 
vacant   lot   play. 

The  winter  months  afford  opportunity  in  certain 
Winter  Sports  sections  of  the  country  for  skating,  sleigh  riding, 

tobogganing  and  coasting  parties.  It  always 
adds  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  suchparties  if  after  several  hours 
of  outdoor  sport,  a  house  can  be  secured  where  the  party  may  go 
to  crack  nuts,  pop  corn,  play  games  and  enjoy  music. 

To  Be  Continued 


Why  Girls'  Work? 

In  answer  to  the  above  question,  often  asked  by  investigators 
of  Community  Service,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Farnsworth  recently  gave 
the    following   explanation : 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  what  reasons  might  be  given 
business  men  asking  why  there  should  be  a  special  division  of  girls' 
work  in  Community  Service,  I  should  say,  because  girls  are  a  part 
of  the  community  and  our  organization  aims  to  suggest  plans 
for  the  leisure  time  of  the  entire  community,  both  sexes,  all 
ages. 

Perhaps  the  term  "girls'  work"  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  work 
done  for  girls,  and  implies  that  special  work  is  being  done  by  our 
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organization  for  girls — that  they  are  being  picked  out  and  fav- 
ored. This  is  contrary  to  the  facts,  for  girls'  work  as  conducted 
by  our  organization  is  work  by  the  girls  given  to  the  community, 
rather  than  work  for  the  girls.  When  there  are  special  clubs  and 
classes  for  girls  alone,  they  are  used  to  prepare  the  girls  for  more 
intelligent  service. 

If  the  names  of  our  different  kinds  of  work  were  a  little  more 
exact,  instead  of  having  a  division  of  girls'  work,  we  should  have 
a  division  of  young  people's  work,  which  would  include  such 
activities  as  dancing,  dramatics,  singing,  hikes,  and  certain  edu- 
cational classes — all  of  which  are  participated  in  jointly  by 
young  men  and  young  women. 

Besides  this,  for  juniors,  there  would  be  a  boys'  division 
with  vocational  classes,  such  as  carpentry  and  mechanics.  Boys 
should  have  separate  gymnasium  classes.  In  the  same  way,  there 
should  be  a  division  of  girls  with  vocational  classes,  emphasizing 
such  subjects  as  cooking  and  sewing.  Girls  also  should  have 
separate  gymnasium  work. 

One  of  our  workers  to  whom  this  question  was  put  responded, 
"Because  the  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male." 

Attached  are  a  few  illustrations  showing  how  our  work  with 
girls  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  community. 


The  Girls  of  the   Community 

Not  all  this  newly-awakened  zeal  for  betterment  and  service 

that  is  ascribed  to  the  returning  soldier  belongs  only  to  the  young 

men;  the  girls'  experience  in  War  Camp  Community  Service  has 

given  the  girls  their  share.     These  are  some  ways  in  which  it  is 

being  applied. 

It  is  the  girls  of  the  community  who  are  be- 
Service  to  the  •  ^,  '^       i      j  • 

C  mmu  "t  commg   the    community    leaders    m    recreation. 

So  the  people  of  Frankford  and  Kensington  in 
Philadelphia  will  tell  you.  These  girls,  workers  of  the  large  tex- 
tile mills,  who  have  planned  and  accomplished  the  welcome  home 
celebrations  for  the  soldiers,  are  now  able  to  direct  community 
night  entertainments  for  Jim's  father  and  mother  and  little  sisters 
and  brothers,  as  well  as  for  the  returned  hero  himself. 

Moving  pictures  in  the  school  yard  and  a  community  orchestra 
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for  the  young  men  and  their  young  hostesses  furnished  a  good  be- 
ginning in  Frank  ford  and  Kensington.  The  girls  have  cultivated 
a  neighborhood  friendliness  among  these  families,  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  who  willingly  inscribed  their  names  to  support  com- 
munity activities  are  making  these  districts  centers  of  friendliness. 
The  fathers  organized  a  baseball  team  to  play  the  small  boys  who 
relish  a  chance  to  "put  one  over  on  dad,"  and  the  mothers  come 
to  the  school  center  to  serve  their  home  made  refreshments  pre- 
pared for  the  soldier  dances  and  the  girls'  parties. 

Whatever  the  occasion,  the  people  of  the  district  have  come  to 
depend  on  the  efforts  of  the  girls'  group  for  its  success.  And 
Philadelphia  is  by  no  means  the  only  sample  in  the  annals  of  Com- 
munity Service  where  the  activities  of  the  girls'  clubs,  patriotic 
and  general,  have  become  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  commun- 
ity activity  and  community  welfare  that  to  lessen  them  would  be  to 
lessen  the  output  of  neighborly  service. 

The  men  and  women  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged 

erv  *^«  *  «"  jn  Perth  Amboy  believe  the  Girls'  Club  merits 
glected  Group  ,  ,       .  -^     ^         ,         ,.  ,        . 

an  extra  blessmg  for  the  glimpse  of  gaiety  that 

was  given  them  one  afternoon.  The  money  which  the  girls 
earned  for  service  purposes  at  the  theatre  benefit  could  not  have 
been  expended  with  a  higher  return  of  appreciation,  for  these  old 
folks  were  delighted  with  the  chance  to  sing  old  familiar  songs 
under  the  leadership  of  a  singer  whom  the  girls  engaged,  to 
watch  the  folk  dancing  done  by  the  girls,  and  as  the  climax  of  a 
good  time,  to  join  in  the  Virginia  Reel. 
^     ^        ,  What  recreation  does  the   convalescent  soldier 

For  Convalescent         ,      .  ^i  .l       j  ^ 

Soldiers  dcsire  more  than  to  dance,  or  play  games,  or 

chat  with  the  splendid  girls  organized  into 
groups  by  War  Camp  Community  Service  to  entertain  the  re- 
turned soldier?  If  it  is  a  boat  trip,  the  girls  are  present  to  dance 
with  the  men,  sometimes  the  only  physical  exercise  they  are  able 
to  enjoy,  to  share  the  lunches  which  they  have  provided,  and  to 
join  in  the  singing  that  is  always  a  part  of  the  homeward  trip. 

A  committee  of  the  Service  Department  of  the  Girls'  Division 
in  Milwaukee  found  on  visiting  the  reconstruction  hospital,  "Rest 
Haven,"  that  there  were  about  150  boys  in  actual  need  of 
recreation  and  educational  activities.  The  committee  not  only  re- 
cruited volunteer  vocational  helpers,  set  up  a  temporary  vocational 
equipment  through  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross,  but  secured  a  vo- 
cational expert  to  teach  the  men.     Their  need  for  amusement  was 
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too  great  to  be  neglected.  One  of  the  Girls'  League  units  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  duty  of  enlivening  the  men's  tedium.  Eighty 
girls  now  go  to  "Rest  Haven"  every  two  weeks  to  dance  with  the 
men  and  to  put  on  "stunts"  for  their  benefit.  The  Girls'  Division 
made  arrangements  and  suggested  ways  and  means  of  sending  an 
8th  Ward  Boys'  Baseball  Team  to  "Rest  Haven,"  this  to  be  a 
regular  feature  of  the  recreation  program.  The  men  at  the  hos- 
pital are  fast  calling  for  balls  and  bats  remarking:  "This  is  the 
stuff  that  puts  pep  into  us,  this,  and  the  dances  with  those 
League  girls." 

In  Prescott,  Arizona,  the  result  of  girls'  activities  has  been  to 
inspire  a  wish  among  the  men  that  birthdays  came  oftener  than 
once  a  year.  The  Birthday  Club  has  a  complete  list  of  the  birth- 
days of  the  men,  and  when  the  festive  occasion  comes  around  a 
birthday  cake  with  candles,  a  gift,  a  personal  letter  from  some 
member  of  the  club,  go  to  the  lucky  one.  The  Adoption  Club  in 
another  city,  has  arranged  for  each  of  its  members  to  "adopt"  a 
patient  in  a  nearby  hospital  whom  she  visits  weekly  taking  him 
home-made  goodies  or  a  new  magazine  and  taking  a  personal  in- 
terest in  him. 

When  the  news  came  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  that 
lers     ppreci-      ^   ^   ^   g   activities  were  about  to  close  there 

ation 

and  that  therefore  the  Girls'  Club  might  close 
also.  Headquarters  received  several  letters.     Here  is  an  example. 
Dear  Sir: 

We  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Base  at  New  London  respectfully  request  that  you  with- 
hold your  decision  in  closing  the  War  Camp  Community 
Service  now  being  operated  in  Norwich.  This  request  per- 
tains in  particular  to  the  Community  Center  for  Girls  of 
this  service,  which  has  proved  itself  a  large  factor  in  pro- 
viding a  good  clean  and  enjoyable  entertainment  for  all  of 
the  men  now  located  at  the  above  station. 

We  would  cite  a  few  facts  that  may  serve  you  in  ren- 
dering your  decision.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  com- 
plement of  our  station  is  fast  being  recuperated  to  its  maxi- 
mum strength.  The  attitude  of  the  people  is  such  as  not  to 
invite  the  enlisted  personnel  of  this  vicinity  into  their 
midst. 

An  entirely  different  attitude  is  maintained  by  the  Nor- 
wich Club  and  can  be  witnessed  by  the  ever  increasing  at- 
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tendance  of  all  of  their  social  affairs  *  *  ♦  Enclosed 
you  will  find  signatures  of  a  small  per  cent  of  the  men  of 
this  Base  certifying  the  above  facts. 

Yours  truly, 
(The  names  of  350  men  follow  this  letter) 
The   attitude   toward   proper   dancing   has   been 
fThc  Returned  fostered    most     effectively     through    the    girls' 

Soldiers' Attitude  ^^^^^^  ^^^  rules  for  the  proper  position  to 
be  assumed  in  dancing  laid  down  by  W.  C.  C.  S.  have  had  some 
effect  on  the  men's  sense  of  discrimination.  That  soldiers  have 
been  permanently  affected  by  this  attitude  of  the  girl  is  proved 
by  a  story  from  Minneapolis.  One  boy  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Floor  Committee  was  wearing  the  special  badge,  and  when 
asked  if  he  were  serving  officially  he  said,  "No,  but  I  just  noticed 
a  couple  that  were  dancing  terrible  and  I  just  couldn't  stand  for 
it,  so  I  put  on  a  badge  and  called  them  down." 

The  activities  of  the  Girls'  Clubs  have  been  the 
ommuni  y  n-  j^e^ns  of  proving  that  the  community  is  cap- 
able of  doing  things  together  as  a  community. 
In  Patterson  Park  (suburb  of  Baltimore)  the  whole  town  was 
interested  from  the  beginning  in  the  play  which  the  newly- 
formed  Girls'  Dramatic  Club  was  preparing  in  September. 
The  fathers,  mothers  and  children  who  were  present  at  the  try- 
outs  seemed  as  interested  in  the  preparations  as  they  were  in  the 
finished  performance.  The  entertainment  included  a  series  of 
tableaux  in  which  civilians  starred,  a  stunt  by  the  discharged 
men's  orchestra,  music  by  the  men's  quartette  and  by  the  Girls' 
Glee  Club.  When  it  was  over,  the  community  had  gained  a 
sense  of  neighborliness  and  independence. 

In  North  Aberdeen,  Washington,  it  was  recreation  instead 
of  dramatics  that  gave  a  new  impetus  to  friendliness  in  the 
town.  There  was  need  of  tennis  courts  for  the  girls  who  had 
become  interested  in  this  sport  through  their  contact  with 
W.  C.  C.  S.  activities.  Since  many  of  the  club  members  wished 
to  play,  several  men  of  North  Aberdeen  built  a  court  and  now 
the  people  are  becoming  keenly  interested  in  the  possibilities 
of  developing  their  own  community  through  their  own  efforts. 
The  Pageant's  ^^^e  value  of  pageantry  in  giving  an  impetus  to 

Place  in  the  community  spirit  is  so  well  recognized  that  the 

Community  pageant  sometimes  conFtitutes  the  initial  step  in 

oi£:anizing  community  service.     The  Girls'  Division  of  W.  C.  C.  S. 
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in  Seattle  achieved  such  noteworthy  success  in  organizing  an 
indifferent  community  to  take  part  in  their  pageant  Seattle,  Sea- 
port of  Progress  that  among  girls*  activities  henceforth,  the  pag- 
eant must  have  a  place  as  contributing  to  the  cementing  of  com- 
munity interest.  Nearly  one  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
twelve  hundred  girls  and  women  took  part  in  this  pageant 
which  was  presented  before  25,000  people. 

The  girls'  group  planned  the  pageant  and  provided  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  which  carried  the  work  along  to  success. 
The  young  women  secured  donations  from  thirty  various  firms 
in  the  city  in  the  form  of  music,  hardware,  costumes,  trucks; 
persuaded  citizens  to  serve  on  committees  of  music,  properties, 
art,  and  others,  and  induced  groups  of  French,  Scotch,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  Spanish  and  Russian  people  to  represent  their 
own  nations  in  the  pageant. 


A  Catalogue  of  Play  Equipment* 

The  Catalogue  of  Play  Equipment,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Experiments,  contains  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  home-made  apparatus  for  use  in  play  schools,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  backyard  play,  for  children  of  four,  five  and  six  years,  some 
of  the  apparatus  being  of  interest  to  children  as  old  as  eight  years. 
The  equipment  described  in  the  catalogue,  which  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years  in  the  Play  School  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Ex- 
periments, was  constructed  at  a  minimum  expense  by  a  local  car- 
penter. All  figures  which  are  given  are  for  outside  activities.  The 
Bureau  recommends  that  all  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
see-saw  board  and  sliding  board  should  be  painted,  especially  on  the 
parts  which  arc  to  be  put  into  the  ground. 
1.  The  See-saw 

Board— Straight  grain  lumber,  V/s'  x  9"  x  12'-0''.  Two  cleats 
1%"  X  9"  bolted  to  the  under  side  of  the  board  to  act  as  a  socket  on 
the  hip  of  the  horse. 

Horse — Height  25".  Length  22}^".  Spread  of  feet  at  ground 
20*.  Legs  built  of  2"  x  3"  material.  Hip  of  2"  x  3"  material.  Brace 
under  hip  oi  %"  material. 


♦  Published   by  the   Bureau  of   Educational    Experiments,    16  West 
8th  Street,  New  York  City,  New  York,  1918. 
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2.  The  Stand  Slide 

Stand  or  Platform — 26"  wide,  30"  long,  5'-4''  high.  Top 
made  of  1^"  tongue  and  groove  material.  Uprights  or  legs  of 
2"  X  3"  material.  Cleats  nailed  to  front  legs  6}i"  apart  to  form 
ladder  are  of  l^^^xl^"  material.  Cross  bracing  of  %" -KZ^i' 
material.  Apron  under  top  made  of  J^"  x  5"  material  nailed  about 
1}^"  below  to  act  as  additional  bracing  and  provide  place  of  attach- 
ment for  iron  hooks  secured  to  sliding  board.  The  stand  is  fastened 
to  the  ground  by  dogs  or  pieces  of  wood  buried  deep  enough  (about 
3')  to  make  it  secure. 

Slide — Straight  grain  piece  of  lumber.  1}A"  x  12"  x  12'-0.  Two 
hooks  at  upper  end  of  sliding  board  are  of  iron,  about  ^"  x  1^",  set 
at  a  proper  angle  to  prevent  board  from  becoming  loose.  Hooks 
are  about  1^4"  long. 

3.  The  Swinging  Rope 

Upright — 3"  x  3"  x  6'-9". 

Top  Piece— 3"  x  3"  x  2'-9". 

Upright  and  top  piece  are  mortised  or  halved  and  bolted  together. 
Bracing  at  top  (3"  x  3"  x  20^"  at  long  point  of  mitre  cuts)  is  nailed 
to  top  piece  and  upright  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  Upright 
rests  on  a  base  measuring  3'.  This  is  mortised  together  and  braced 
with  2"  X  3"  material  about  20"  long,  set  at  an  angle  of  about  60  de- 
grees. Unless  there  are  facilities  for  bracing  at  the  top,  the  up- 
right should  be  made  longer  and  buried  about  3'  in  the  ground. 
The  swinging  rope  (^")  dia.)  passes  through  a  hole  bored  in 
the  top  piece  and  held  in  place  by  a  knot.  Successive  knots  tied  8" 
to  9"  apart  and  a  big  knot  at  the  bottom  make  swinging  easier  for 
little  folks. 

4.  The  Trapeze 

Two  Uprights — 3"  x  3"  x  6'-10". 

Top  Piece— 3"x3"x2'-10". 

Ends  of  top  piece  secured  to  uprights  by  being  mortised  or 
halved  and  bolted  together.  Urights  rest  on  bases  of  2"  x  3"  mate- 
rial, 3'-7"  long,  connected  by  a  small  platform  in  the  form  of  an  H. 
Bases  and  uprights  are  bolted  to  dogs  or  pieces  of  wood  2"  x  4"  x  5'-8" 
set  in  the  ground  about  3'.  Adjustable  bar  (round)  1^  inches 
diameter.  Three  holes  bored  in  each  upright  provide  for  the  adjust- 
able bar.  The  first  hole  is  3'  above  ground ;  the  second  3'  5",  the 
third  3'10".  Swing  bar  (round),  1%"  dia.,  is  20"  long.  Should 
hang  about  16"  below  top  piece.  Two  holes  ^"  diameter  bored  in 
the  top  piece  receive  a  continuous  rope  attached  to  the  swing  bar  by 
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being  knotted  after  passing  through  holes  {y%"  dia.)  in  each  end  of 
the  bar. 

5.  The  Ladder  and  Support 

Ladder — 14"xl0'-2".  Sides  of  l^"x^"  material.  Rungs 
^"  dia.  set  10^''  apart.  At  upper  ends  of  the  sides  a  U-shaped  cut 
acts  as  a  hook  for  attaching  the  ladder  to  the  cross  bar  of  the  support. 
These  ends  are  reinforced  with  iron  to  prevent  splitting. 

Support — Height  4'-6".  Spread  of  uprights  at  base  4'-2".  Up- 
rights of  l^"x2^"  material  are  secured  to  a  foot  (l^"x4"x 
203/^")  with  braces  (11^"  x2>^"  x  12")  set  at  an  angle  of  about 
60  degrees.  Tops  of  the  two  uprights  are  halved  and  bolted  to  a 
cross-bar  l^^"  x  2^^"  x  10"  long.  The  uprights  are  secured  with 
diagonal  braces  1^"  x  3^"  x  3'-9"  fastened  together  where  they 
intersect. 

6.  The  ParaIvEEe  Bars 

The  two  bars  are  2"  x2%"  x6'  10"  and  are  set  16^^"  to  18^^" 
apart.  The  ends  are  beveled  and  the  tops  are  rounded.  Each  bar  is 
nailed  to  two  uprights  (2"  x  3"  x  5'-0")  set  5'  apart  and  extending 
34"  above  ground.  An  overhang  of  about  6"  is  allowed  at  each  end 
of  the  bar. 

In  addition  it  is  suggested  that  no  equipment  is  complete  without 
a  number  of  building  blocks,  wooden  boxes  of  various  sizes,  pieces 
of  board  and  old  lumber,  with  a  few  tools  and  out-of-doors  toys.  A 
ladder,  detached  from  the  support,  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  build- 
ing and  other  operations.  A  sloping  cover  to  the  sand-box  not  only 
protects  the  sand  but  is  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  the  old-time  cellar 
door,  that  most  important  dramatic  property  of  a  play  era  past,  or 
rapidly  passing. 

The  above  description  of  apparatus  was  submitted  to  Mr.  A.  E. 
Metzdorf,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rochester,  New  York,  former  director 
of  Recreation  for  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  any  suggestions  which  he 
might  have  on  the  use  of  this  apparatus  for  the  development  of  back- 
yard play.  Mr.  Metzdorf  has  made  the  following  comments : 
1.  The  See-Saw 

The  Board — Straight  grained  lumber  V//'  to  2"  x  7"  x  12'. 
Two  cleats  1^"  x  7"  bolted  to  under  side  of  board  to  act  as  a  socket 
on  hip  of  horse. 

Horse — Height  18" ;  length  22^" ;  spread  of  feet  at  the  ground 
20",  etc. 

Note. — The  9"  board  is  wide  for  children  of  4,  5  and  6  years  of 
age.     A  horse  25"  high  is  much  too  high  for  children  of  that  age. 
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2.  The  Stand  and  Si.ide 

Note — If  the  slide  is  to  be  12"  wide  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
have  the  platform  26"  wide  without  guard-rails  leading  right  to  the 
board. 

Stand  and  Platform — Fourteen  inches  wide ;  24"  long ;  5'  high. 
Cleats  should  be  like  the  steps  of  a  step-ladder  rather  than  ordinary 
cleats  on  a  ladder. 

SiviDE — Straight  grained  lumber  1^"  x  12"  x  12'. 

3.  The  Swinging  Rope 

Note — From  the  description  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  imagine  how  the  writer  is  going  to  brace  the  top  of 
this  apparatus  unless  there  is  a  rope  or  cable  or  something  from  the 
top  to  the  ground.  He  intimates  that  "unless  there  are  facilities  for 
bracing  at  the  top  the  upright  should  be  made  longer  and 
buried  about  3'  in  the  ground."  I  think  for  all  practical  and 
safety  purposes  it  would  be  much  better  to  plan  to  bury  all 
uprights  into  the  ground  that  are  to  hold  any  suspended  apparatus. 
If  this  material  is  planned  for  indoor  use  then  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  whereby  it  could  be  set  on  a  platform.  Would  suggest 
that  you  have  one  upright  sufficiently  braced  in  the  center  of  a  plat- 
form with  a  cross-bar  over  the  top  holding  the  climbing  rope  on  one 
side  and  the  trapeze  on  the  other,  making  the  letter  "T"  so  as  to 
balance  it  properly. 

4.  The  Trapeze 

The  description  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  arrangement  carries  not  only  a  trapeze  but  an  adjustable 
horizontal  bar.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  top  piece  should  be 
wider.  It  is  given  here  as  3''  x  ^^  2'  10'^,  and  the  round  swing- 
ing bar  of  the  trapeze  is  only  given  as  20''  long.  Therefore, 
suggest  that  the  cross-piece  on  the  top  be  3^  10''  instead  of 
2'10"  as  there  is  not  sufficient  room  between  the  uprights  and  ends  on 
the  swinging  bar  of  the  trapeze. 

Note — The  trapeze  is  a  very  dangerous  piece  of  apparatus  for 
children  4,  5  and  6  years  of  age,  in  fact  for  most  youngsters  up  to  12. 

5.  The  Ladder  and  Support 

Note — This  is  another  piece  of  dangerous  apparatus  for  young 
children.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  this  piece  of  appa- 
ratus so  cannot  give  you  verification  of  the  dimensions. 

6.  Parallel  Bars 

Note — One  of  the  most  dangerous  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
young  children,  not  only  because  of  the  possibilities  of  accidents  but 
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because  the  position  of  support  on  the  shoulder  girdle  in  the  cross- 
rest  position  is  very  dangerous.  In  physical  training  we  do  not  use 
the  parallel  bars  until  well  up  in  the  high  school  course. 

The  parallel  bars  here  given  are  much  too  large  for  the  grip  of 
young  children.  The  bars  should  be  nearly  round  and  not  any  larger 
than  1^"  or  1%"  at  the  very  most.  The  shoulder  points  of  young 
children,  4,  5  and  6  years  of  age,  are  not  much  over  12"  apart,  vary- 
ing anywhere  from  9"  to  13"  or  14".  Therefore,  the  figures  given 
here  for  the  width  of  the  parallel  as  16^^"  to  18>^"  apart  are  much 
too  wide.  I  would  say  they  should  be  adjustable  from  12"  to  15". 
The  hands  must  be  well  under  the  shoulder  points  in  order  to  sustain 
the  weight  as  the  muscular  development  in  the  arms  of  children  of 
this  age  is  practically  nothing,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  the 
entire  body  weight  of  the  child. 

Conclusions — If  it  is  not  out  of  place,  I  should  like  to  voice  my 
opinion  as  to  the  practical  application  of  apparatus  herein  described. 
Personally,  after  years  of  experience  with  very  small  children  in  the 
public  schools,  I  feel  that  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  hazardous  undertaking 
to  provide  gymnastic  apparatus  for  children  of  the  kindergarten  age. 
While  suspended  apparatus  is  good  for  any  children,  yet  the  muscular 
development  in  the  hands  and  arms  is  usually  insufficient  to  insure 
the  safety  grip  on  any  suspended  apparatus.  I  would,  therefore, 
question  the  advisability  of  pushing  hard  such  equipment  as  out- 
lined in  this  catalogue  of  play  equipment  gotten  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments.  If  used  at  all,  the  exercises  or  activities 
of  the  children  on  this  apparatus  should  be  only  such  as  they  them- 
selves attempt  voluntarily.* 

*  Lumber  of  this  size  was  used  by  the  Bureau  because  it  is  stock 
size  and  therefore  less  expensixe. 

_  In  the  case  of  the  Play  School  there  is  adequate  and  competent  super- 
vision and  there  are  no  larger  children  to  lead  in  rough  and  danger- 
ous use  of  the  apparatus. 

INDOOR  EQUIPMENT 

Requisites  for  indoor  equipment  are  the  following : 

A  Suitable  Floor — The  natural  place  for  a  little  child  to 
play  is  the  floor  and  it  is  therefore  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  play 
laboratory 

Places  to  Keep  Things — A  maximum  of  convenience  to 
facilitate  habits  of  order. 

Table  and  Chairs — For  use  as  occasion  demands  to  supple- 
ment the  floor,  not  to  take  the  place  of  it. 
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Blocks  and  Toys — For  initial  play  material 
The  Carpenter's  Bench — ^With  tools  and  lumber  for  the 
manufacture  of  supplementary  toys 

A  Supply  of  Art  and  Crafts  Material — for  the  same  pur- 
pose 

INDOOR  LABORATORY 

The  floor  should  receive  first  consideration  in  planning  the 
indoor  laboratory.  It  should  be  as  spacious  as  circumstances  will 
permit  and  safe,  that  is  to  say  clean  and  protected  from  drafts  and 
dampness. 

A  well  kept  hard-wood  floor  is  the  best  that  can  be  provided. 
Individual  light  rugs  or  felt  mats  can  be  used  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren to  sit  on  in  cold  weather  if  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  heating  facilities. 

Battleship  linoleum  makes  a  substitute  for  a  hard-wood  finish. 
It  comes  in  solid  colors  and  can  be  kept  immaculate.  Deck  canvas 
stretched  over  a  layer  of  carpet  felt  and  painted  makes  a  warm  cover- 
ing especially  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  very  little  children,  as  it 
has  some  of  the  softness  of  a  carpet  and  yet  can  be  scrubbed  and 
mopped. 

Second  only  in  importance  is  the  supply  of  lockers,  shelves, 
boxes  and  drawers  for  the  disposal  of  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  small  articles  that  make  up  the  tools  and  supplies  of  the  laboratory. 

The  Mosher  kindergarten  chairs  are  in  three  sizes  and  very 
satisfactory.  The  light  tables  recommended  for  use  can  be  folded 
by  the  children  and  put  away  in  the  biggest  cupboard  space. 

Block  boxes  are  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment.  Their  di- 
mensions should  be  planned  in  relation  to  the  unit  block  of  the  set 
used.  Those  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experi- 
ments are  13%"  x  16>^"  x  44"  (inside  measurements)  for  use  in  a 
set  having  a  unit  1^"  x2%"  x  5^".  They  are  on  castors  and  can 
be  rolled  to  any  part  of  the  room. 

The  low  blackboards  are  5'5"  in  height  and  2"  from  the  floor. 

All  the  furnishings  of  the  laboratory  should  lend  themselves  to 
use  as  dramatic  properties  when  occasion  demands  and  a  few  may  be 
kept  for  such  purposes  alone.  The  light  screens  are  properties  of 
this  kind  and  may  be  put  to  an  endless  number  of  uses. 

Bai^cony  and  Shei^ves — The  Play  School  in  New  York  has  a 
balcony  which  greatly  increases  the  floor  space  and  contributes  effec- 
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tively  to  many  play  schemes.     Drop  shelves  can  be  used  for  some 
purposes  instead  of  tables  when  space  is  limited. 

Indoor  Sand  Box — A  sand-box  with  four  sides  is  ideal  for  the 
enclosed  porch  or  terrace  and  a  great  resource  in  rainy  weather. 
The  usual  kindergarten  sand  table  cannot  provide  the  same  play 
opportunity  that  is  afforded  by  a  floor  box,  but  it  is  always  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  indoor  equipment. 

Carpenter's  Bench — The  carpenter  equipment  must  be  a 
"sure  enough  business  affair"  and  the  tools,  real  tools — not  toys. 

The  Sheldon  bench  in  use  at  the  New  York  Play  School  is  a  real 
bench  in  every  particular  except  size.  The  tool  list  is  as  follows : 
Manual  training  hammer,  18-point  cross-cut  saw,  9-point  rip 
saw,  large  screw  driver,  wooden  handle;  small  screw  driver, 
nail  puller,  Stanley  smooth-plane.  No.  3 ;  bench  hook,  brace  and 
set  of  twist  bits,  manual  training  rule,  steel  rule,  trisquare,  Utility 
box — with  assorted  nails,  screws,  combination  India  oil  stone, 
oil  can,  small  hatchet. 

Lumber — Lumber  is  an  important  consideration.  Excellent 
results  have  sometimes  been  achieved  where  only  boxes  from  the 
grocery  and  left  over  pieces  from  the  carpenter  shop  have  been  pro- 
vided. Such  rough  lumber  affords  good  experience  in  manipulation 
and  its  use  may  help  to  establish  habits  of  adapting  materials  as  we 
find  them  to  the  purposes  we  have  in  hand.  This  is  the  natural  at- 
tack of  childhood  and  it  should  be  fostered,  for  children  can  lose  it 
and  come  to  feel  that  specially  prepared  materials  are  essential  and  a 
consequent  limitation  to  ingenuity  and  initiative  can  thus  be  estab- 
lished. 

On  the  other  hand  some  projects  and  certain  stages  of  experi- 
ence are  best  served  by  a  supply  of  good  regulation  stock.  Boards 
of  soft  pine  white  wood,  bass  wood  or  cypress  in  thickness  of  j^"  x 
y%"y  Yi"  and  y%"  are  especially  well  adapted  for  children's  work,  and 
stock  strips  y^"  and  y^"  thick  and  T  and  3"  wide  lend  themselves  to 
many  purposes. 

TOYS 

The  proper  basis  of  selection  for  toys  is  their  efficiency  as  toys ; 
that  is : 

They  must  be  suggestive  of  play  and  made  for  play ;  they  should 
be  selected  in  relation  to  each  other,  consistent  with  the  environment 
of  the  child  who  is  to  use  them,  and  constructed  simply  so  that  they 
may  serve  as  models  for  other  toys  to  be  made  by  the  children.  Toys 
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should  suggest  something  besides  domestic  play  so  that  the  child's 
interest  may  be  led  to  activities  outside  the  home  life.  They  should 
be  durable  because  they  are  the  realities  of  a  child's  world  and 
deserve  the  dignity  of  good  workmanship. 

An  adequate  supply  of  toys  is  a  necessity  and  the  charm  of 
building  blocks  with  their  unlimited  possibilites,  and  of  store  playing 
will  never  end  as  long  as  there  are  children  in  the  world. 

Floor  Blocks — ^Where  the  budget  for  equipment  is  limited, 
floor  blocks  can  be  cut  by  the  local  carpenter,  or  in  a  school  by  the 
manual  training  department.  The  blocks  in  use  at  The  Play  School 
are  of  white  wood,  the  unit  block  being  1^"  x2^"x  5^".  They 
range  in  size  from  half  units  and  diagonals  to  blocks  four  times 
the  unit  in  length  (22"). 

A  splendid  set  of  blocks  known  as  the  Hill  Floor  Blocks,  the 
invention  of  Professor  Patty  Smith  Hill  of  Teachers'  College,  may 
be  secured  from  A.  Schoenhut  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  They  are  of 
hard  maple  and  come  in  seven  sizes,  from  3"  squares  to  oblongs  of 
24",  the  unit  block  being  6"  in  length.  There  are  680  pieces  in  a 
set,  half  and  quarter  sets  are  also  obtainable. 

The  School  of  Childhood  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  makes 
use  of  several  varieties  of  blocks,  some  of  commercial  manufacture, 
others  cut  to  order.     The  list  given  is  as  follows : 

A.  Nest  of  blocks 

B.  Large  blocks  made  to  order  of  hard  maple  in  five  sizes : 

Cubes,  5"  X  5". 

Oblongs,  2i^"x5"xlO". 

Triangular  prisms  made  by  cutting  cube  diagonally  into 

two  and  four  parts 
Pillars  made  by  cutting  oblongs  into  two  parts 
Plinths  made  by  cutting  oblongs  into  two  parts 
Light  weight  12"  boards,  3'-0"  to  7'-0"  long 

C.  Froebel's  enlarged  fifth  and  sixth  gifts 

D.  Stone  Anchor  blocks 

E.  Architectural  blocks  for  flat  forms 

F.  Peg-Lock  blocks 

As  children  become  more  dexterous  and  ambitious  in  their  block 
construction,  the  Peg-Lock  Blocks  will  be  found  increasingly  valu- 
able. They  are  manufactured  by  the  Peg-Lock  Block  Co.,  of  New 
York.  Cut  on  a  smaller  scale  than  other  blocks  described,  they  are 
equipped  with  holes  and  pegs  by  which  they  may  be  securely  joined. 
This  admits  of  a  type  of  construction  entirely  outside  the  possibilities 
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of  other  blocks.  They  come  in  sets  of  varying  sizes  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes. 

Floor  Toys — The  "Do-with  Toys"  designed  by  Miss  Caroline 
Pratt  meet  the  need  for  a  consistent  series  of  toys  to  be  used  with 
floor  blocks.  They  provide,  first,  a  doll  family  of  proportions  suited 
to  block  houses,  next,  a  set  of  farm  animals  and  carts,  and  finally,  a  set 
of  wild  animals,  all  designed  on  the  same  size  scale  of  construction 
simple  enough  to  be  copied  at  the  bench,  and  suggesting,  each  set 
after  its  kind,  a  host  of  supplementary  toys,  limited  in  variety  and  in 
numbers  only  by  the  experience  of  the  child  concerned  and  his  ability 
to  construct  them. 

Transportation  Toys — Simple  transportation  toys  are  next 
needed  and  suitable  ones  can  generally  be  obtained  in  the  shops.  For 
railroad  tracks  the  block  supply  offers  possibilities  better  adapted  to 
the  ages  we  are  considering  than  any  of  the  elaborate  rail  systems 
sold  with  the  high-priced  mechanical  toys. 

HouSElKEEPiNG  Play — Every  child  wants  to  keep  house.  Mini- 
ature irons,  cooking  utensils,  wash-tubs,  dust-pans  and  other  articles 
are  highly  desirable.     They  should  be  strong  and  well-made. 

Storekeeping  Play — From  housekeeping  play  to  storekeep- 
ing  play  is  a  logical  step  and  one  abounding  in  possibilities  for  lead- 
ing the  child's  interest  beyond  the  home  environment.  Better  than 
any  toy  equipment  are  real  cartons,  boxes  and  jars  and  often  new 
unfilled  cartons  can  be  secured  from  manufacturers.  Sample  pack- 
ages add  to  the  interest,  and  a  supply  of  actual  staples  in  bulk  or  of 
sand  or  sawdust,  for  weighing  and  measuring,  should  be  provided  as 
well  as  paper,  string  and  paper  bags  of  assorted  sizes.  Small  scales 
and  inexpensive  sets  of  standard  measures,  dry  and  liquid,  can  be 
obtained.     A  toy  telephone  and  toy  money  will  add  zest. 

The  School  of  Childhood  in  Pittsburgh  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing miscellaneous  articles  for  house  and  store  play : 

Spoons,  various  sized  boxes,  stones,  pebbles,  buttons,  shells,  \ 

spools,  bells,enlarged  sticks  of  the  kindergarten,  ribbon  bolts  j 

filled  with  sand,  rice,  shot,  bottles.  j 

i 
CRAFT  AND  COLOR  MATERIALS         i 

Materials  of  this  kind  are  a  valuable  part  of  any  play  equipment. 
Of  the  large  assortment  carried  by  kindergarten  and  school  supply 
houses  the  following  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  play  labora- 
tory: 
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Modelling  Materials — Modelling  clay  and  plasticine,  far  from 
being  the  same,  are  supplementary  materials,  each  adapted  to  uses 
for  which  the  other  is  unsuited. 

Weaving  Materials — Raphia,  basketry  reed,  colored  worsteds, 
cotton  roving,  jute  and  macrame  cord  can  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

Material  for  Paper  Work — Heavy  oak  tag,  manila,  and  bogu? 
papers  for  cutting  and  construction  come  in  sheets  of  different  sizes. 
Colored  papers,  both  coated  (colored  on  one  side)  and  engine  colored 
(colored  on  both  sides)  are  better  adapted  to  "laboratory  purposes" 
when  obtainable  in  large  sheets  instead  of  the  regulation  kinder- 
garten squares.  Colored  tissue  papers,  scissors  and  library  paste 
are  alway  in  demand. 

Color  Materials — Crayons,  water  color  paints,  chalks  (for  black- 
board use)  are  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  play  when  supplied  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  shades.  For  drawing  and  painting  coarse 
paper  should  be  furnished  in  quantity  and  in  sheets  of  differing  sizes. 

"If  children  are  let  alone  with  paper  and  crayons  they  will 
quickly  learn  to  use  these  toys  quite  as  effectively  as  they  do  blocks 
and  dolls." 

TOYS  FOR  ACTIVE  PLAY  AND  OUTDOOR  TOOLS 

Among  the  many  desirable  toys  for  active  play  the  following 
deserve  "honorable  mention" : 

Express  Wagon  Irdoor  Baseball 

Sled  Rubber  Balls  (various  sizes) 

Horse  Reins  Bean  Bags 

"Coaster"  or  "Scooter"  Steamc.  Quoits 

Velocipede  (and  other  adaptations  Qi  <he  bicycle  for  be- 
ginners) 
Football  (small  size  Association  ball) 
As  in  the  case  of  the  carpenter's  bench  it  is  poor  economy  *^o 
supply  any  but  good  tools  for  the  yard  and  garden.  Even  the  best 
garden  sets  for  children  are  so  far  inferior  to  those  made  for  adults 
as  to  render  them  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  by  comparison.  It 
is  therefore  better  to  get  light-weight  pieces  in  the  smaller  standard 
sizes  and  cut  down  long  wooden  handles  for  greater  convenience. 
In  addition  to  the  garden-set  of  shovel,  rake,  hoe,  trowel  and 
wheelbarrow,  a  small  crow-bar  is  useful  about  the  yard  and,  in  win- 
ter, a  light  snow  shovel  is  an  advantage. 
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Keep  All  the  Beauty 

The  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  endeavoring  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  new  office  buildings  near  the  beautiful 
HaM  of  Education  which  would  mar  its  artistic  setting  and  for- 
ever ruin  the  effective  grouping  of  the  magnificent  State  buildings 
surrounding  the  New  York  State  Capitol.  Already  the  new  tele- 
phone building  on  the  hill  south-east  of  the  Capitol  obscures  the 
State  building  from  the  south  and  mars  what  was  once  a  beautiful 
landscape  setting. 

Speaking  of  this  matter,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  said: 

"I  hope  that  this  great  State,  which  is  as  rich  as  many  an 
em.pire,  will  keep  this  little  plot  of  open  park  as  a  setting  for  its 
])ublic  buildings.  I  am  sure  that  future  generations  would  never 
forgive  our  parsimony  in  the  treatment  of  these  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  at  such  tremendous  expense. 

"The  architect  of  this  building,  Mr.  Hornbostel,  asked  me 
a  few  days  ago  if  I  had  visited  Baalbek,  out  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  when  I  was  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  I  was  happily 
able  to  tell  him  that  I  had  seen  the  ruins  of  its  temples,  though 
I  had  to  walk  through  the  rain  one  late  afternoon  and  evening, 
eighteen  miles  and  more  between  trains,  to  do  so.  I  asked  him 
then  if  he  had  ever  been  there  and  he  replied  in  substance, 
that  he  got  some  of  the  elements  of  this  Education  Building  out 
of  those  ruins.  It  was  the  ancient  city  of  Helipolis  in  which  these 
temples  once  stood  in  their  glory — the  city  of  the  sun.  I  have 
imagined  that  the  sun  when  it  rose  over  the  desert  to  the  East 
looked  first  for  the  columns  of  Helipolis  so  like  our  own  and 
lingered  as  long  as  possible  to  look  back  upon  them  across  the 
Lebanons.  This  our  building  is  as  impressive  and  beautiful  as 
those  ancient  temples,  loved  by  the  sun.  And  I  think  that  the 
sun  when  it  shines  on  the  world  today,  after  passing  the  ruined 
cathedrals  and  public  buildings  in  France,  must  be  grateful  to  the 
architect  and  to  the  State  for  erecting  this  building  to  take  the 
place  of  those  in  the  East  that  have  fallen  to  heaps  of  stones 
in  the  desert. 

"I  could  wish  that  no  tall  building  would  ever  be  placed 
between  it  and  the  midday  sun  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  significant  buildings  that  the  sun  shines  upon  in  the  daily 
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rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis.  The  people  of  this  State 
have  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  earth  in  the  State  buildings.  It  seems  uneconomical  to  hide 
them  when  so  much  has  been  spent  to  make  them  attractive  to 
human  eyes.  It  is  our  home.  We  should  find  it  symbolic  of  our 
high  calling  and  of  the  majesty  of  our  opportunity.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  children  of  the  State.  We  should  find  a  fine  com- 
radeship of  spirit  beneath  this  roof  that  will  express  itself  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  State.  We  can  tolerate  nothing  here  except 
those  things  which  we  wish  to  set  before  the  children  of  this 
State — honesty,  courage,  patience,  justice." 


Transplant  Camp  Theatres  to  Communities 

PercivaIv  Chubb 

An  appeal  by  the  President  of  the  Drama  League  of  America 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  recreation  features  of  the  training 
camps  by  establishing  Peoples  Theatres  in  every  community. 

The  camp  theatres  have  pointed  the  way  to  a  peoples  drama 
and  an  era  of  People  Theatres.     The  signposts  are  unmistakable. ' 
They  promise  a  robust  democratization  of  drama — a  drama  for 
the  people.     The  possibility  of  transplanting  the  peoples  theatres 
from  camps  to  cities  is  an  exhilarating  challenge. 

Camp  achievements  have  revealed  new  potentialities  in  pop- 
ular education  and  recreation ;  they  have  set  new  levels,  opened 
new  doors,  and  liberated  new  resources.  The  camps  have  put 
the  schools  to  the  blush.  Just  as  they  have  hopefully  started 
to  convert  a  songless  into  a  singing  America, — which  the  schools 
had  failed  to  do, — so  they  may  develop  a  new  dramatically- 
minded  America  out  of  the  evening  diversions  of  our  soldier}'. 
Rude  beginnings  in  song  have  evoked  here  and  there  a  higher 
kind  of  lyrical  folkcraft.  Academicians  may  squirm  at  Good 
Morning,  Mr.  Zip,  but  just  as  a  wincing  musician  confessed 
to  me  that  he  had  become  tolerant  of  this  eflfervescent  jingle 
because  it  leads  on  to  Joan  of  Arc,  Land  of  Mine,  the  Marseil- 
laise— and  beyond;  so  a  stiff -jointed  advocate  of  the  "legiti- 
mate" may  see  in  a  vogue  of  soldier's  minstrel  shows  the 
promise  and  potency  of  a  new  national  drama. 
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This  is  part  of  a  great  issue — that  of  the  changes  in  our  civili- 
zation which  war-time  effort  may  effectuate,  if  we  so  will  it.  The 
situation  in  the  large  is  this:  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
boys  have  been  living  in  camp  a  kind  of  life  that  is  cleaner,  come- 
lier  and  richer  than  the  life  they  knew  before.  We  cannot  review 
here  the  gains  in  sanitation,  manners,  instruction,  recreation;  and 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  question  that  now  is  inescapable  is — 
Are  these  lads  to  return  to  their  old  life,  lacking  in  the  resources 
and  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed  in  camp?  Are  they  to  be 
pointed  again  to  the  saloon  and  the  poolroom,  the  street  corner, 
the  cheap  dance  hall  and  the  movie  show  as  their  places  of 
resort?  Or  are  we  to  catch  these  new  nascent  interests  and 
connections,  provide  for  them,  and  carry  them  forward?  Shall 
we  give  these  graduates  of  the  camp  the  equivalents  of  their 
huts  and  hostess-houses  ,their  halls  and  theatres  ?  Or  shall 
there  be  no  more  "sings"  and  shows  and  cheap  theatres  under 
expert  leadership?  Here,  for  example  is  a  Division  that  leaves 
camp,  after  skillful  handling  by  a  dramatic  specialist,  ready  to 
supply  itself  for  a  year  ahead  with  a  never-ending  variety  of 
entertainment,  vaudeville,  comic  operas,  plays,  is  that  to  lead  no- 
where after  they  get  back?  Are  there  to  be  no  choral  clubs  and 
dramatic  clubs,  and  no  facilities  for  organization  and  presenta- 
tion? Is  there  to  be  no  more  smileage?  No  more  good  pro- 
fessional companies,  with  a  new  motive  in  their  work,  to  be  en- 
joyed at  people's  prices? 

The  task  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  in  this  matter  is  too 
plain  for  doubting;  it  is  to  conserve  and  mature  the  gains  made 
by  the  camps — the  best  of  them.  More  especially,  it  is  to  press  for 
the  erection  or  re-erection  of  theatres  and  auditoriums  where 
camp  developments  may  be  furthered,  and  to  see  that  the 
same  sort  of  machinery,  expert  leadership,  and  organizing  re- 
sources are  employed. 

It  must  bring  every  influence  to  bear  to  get  the  Heroes'  Funds 
which  are  beginning  to  be  raised  for  war  "monuments"  applied 
to  this  end.  Why  should  we  have  another  plague  of  pillars, 
obelisks  and  arches  as  the  memorials  of  this  war?  Why  not 
have  beautiful  utilities?  And  what  can  be  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Great  Mobilization  than  a  perpetuation  of  the  bright  re- 
creative and  educational  features  of  camp  life. 
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The  Spirit  Goes  On 

The  Stockton,  California,  Independent  published  the  following 
article  just  before  Christmas.  Its  spirit  should  not  be  confined 
to  that  expansive  season. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  was  a  man  who  was  given  a  front  seat  in 
Heaven  because  he  loved  his  fellow  men.  The  Community  Service 
Council  which  held  its  first  meeting  yesterday  is  going  to  be  given 
a  front  seat  in  the  heart  of  Stockton,  because  its  object  is  to  serve 
its  fellow  men.  Under  the  organizing  hand  of  Captain  Stone 
of  the  Community  Service,  the  Community  Service  Council  planned 
to  cooperate  with  the  Community  Service  Executive  Committee  to 
give  Stockton  and  vicinity  the  biggest,  finest  Christmas  tree  that 
ever  was. 

But  the  kiddies  are  not  going  to  be  the  only  ones  to  enjoy  that 
giant  Christmas  Tree;  no  sirree,  for  Mr.  Kahn  of  the  Western 
States  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  promised  to  light  it  up  in 
such  a  fashion  that  grown  ups  will  blink  their  eyes  and  wonder  if 
it  isn't,  after  all,  a  miracle. 

And  perhaps  it  is  a  miracle,  for  five  years  ago,  Community 
Service  was  a  thing  unheard  of.  It  is  a  child  of  the  war,  a  blessed 
oflF-spring  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  which  gave  help 
and  advice  to  the  families  of  absent  soldiers  and  sailors.  If  the 
Red  Cross  is  the  Greatest  Mother,  then  the  Community  Service  is 
the  Greatest  Father  for  it  is  the  head  of  the  House  of  Love;  it 
serves  and  works  for  and  bands  together  the  great  human  family. 
This  year,  "one  year  after,"  it  will  give  to  Stockton  its  first  Com- 
munity Tree. 

On  the  public  square,  opposite  the  Court  House  on  Christmas 
Eve,  the  Holt  Glee  Club  will  sing  the  dearly  beloved  Christmas 
Carols  and  the  huge  tree  will  glow  and  spread  kindly,  protecting 
arms  toward  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  the  halt,  the  lame 
and  the  blind,  toward  the  stranger  in  our  midst.  Through  Com- 
munity Service  the  stranger  will  grow  to  love  a  government  that 
fosters  community  spirit  and,  in  loving,  is  no  longer  a  stranger. 
For,  back  of  it  all,  the  definite  ideal  gives  purpose  to  the  fun.  But 
the  best  treat  of  all  will  be  for  poor  little  maimed  kiddies,  for 
nice,  comfy  automobiles  are  going  to  scour  the  country  and  pick  them 
up  so  carefully  and  each  little  unfortunate  is  to  sit  just  as  close  as 

possible  to  the  Biggest  Tree  That  Ever  Was 
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Every  right  thinking  person  is  going  to  feel  it  a  proud  priv- 
ilege to  give  his  or  her  bit  toward  Stockton's  Community  Tree. 
It  is  going  to  be  for  everybody  and  everybody  is  going  to  have  a 
share  in  it.  The  tot  who  has  never  known  a  real  Christmas,  the 
child  whose  soldier  father  will  never  return  to  play  Santa  Claus, 
the  blighted  little  one  who  is  too  crippled  to  romp  and  play — all 
will  be  there  and  the  reward  of  those  who  give  will  be  the  inner 
warm  satisfaction  of  having  a  part  in  it,  for  all  the  joys  we  mortals 
may  know,  the  greatest  of  these  is  Service. 


Carry  On 

The  following  appeal  sent  out  before  Christmas  perhaps  loses 
little  of  its  poignacy  in  the  passing  of  days: 

Do  you  remember  last  Christmas  what  a  happy  time  we  had 
because  "our  boys"  were  coming  home.  What  a  sight  it  was,  25,- 
000  boys  to  whom  we  could  give  Christmas,  Christmas  boxes,  Christ- 
mas letters,  just  to  make  the  boys  know  how  glad  we  were  to  have 
them  back,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  although  they  had  not 
quite  reached  their  own  homes  New  York  was  standing  in  the 
place;  that  all  of  New  York  was  determined  to  be  just  a  big,  won- 
derful Christmas  home  for  the  boys. 

Perhaps,  you  think  now  that  the  work  is  over,  that  all  the 
boys  have  gone  home,  just  as  your  boy  has  come  home  to  you.  You 
did  not  realize,  did  you,  that  there  are  more  than  10,000  boys  with 
us  in  our  city  who  have  not  gone  home  and  who  won't  be  able 
to  go  home  for  a  long  time  yet? 

I  wonder  if  any  one  has  told  you  that  there  are  more  boys  in 
Pershing  House  now  than  there  have  been  at  any  time  before,  and 
that  these  boys  are  staying  here  because  they  paid  the  biggest  price 
for  our  world  freedom.  They  are  staying  here  because  they  have 
to  go  daily  to  the  hospitals  to  receive  treatment  and  because  the 
home  atmosphere  in  Pershing  House  makes  them  a  little  happier 
and  a  little  less  impatient  to  go  to  their  own  homes. 

Somehow,  people   forget   so   quickly.     How  would  you   feel 

if  you  had  been  Dick  and  you  had  given  a  leg  in  France 

and  you  were  trying  to  cross  Fifth  Avenue  and  you  were  terribly 
frightened  because  you  could  not  get  across  with  your  crutches, 
and  no  one  person  out  of  all  the  crowd  offered  you  a  helping  hand? 
This  is  just  what  happened  a  week  ago  and  when  Dick  came  down  to 
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Pershing  House  and  sat  at  the  table  with  his  head  on  his  hand  and 
one  of  the  ''Mother  Hostesses"  asked  him  what  the  matter  was, 
he  told  his  story  and  said,  "Six  months  ago,  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, but  somehow,  now,  nobody  cares."  Do  you  care  about  Dick  ? 
Would  you  like  for  Dick  to  know  that  you  cared  and  that  you  would 
like  him  to  have  just  a  real  wonderful  Christmas! — and  another 
boy  whom  perhaps  you  have  seen  in  Pershing  House  and  wondered 
why  he  has  that  expression  on  his  face — grouch  you  might  call  it — 
but  the  Red  Cross  knows  and  the  Mother  Hostess  knows  that 
this  boy  went  through  most  terrible  experiences,  that  for  twelve 
months,  he  was  attached  to  the  ambulance  forces  in  France,  car- 
ried the  broken,  terribly  wounded  bodies  of  his  buddies  into  the 
hospitals  and  on  the  operating  tables,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
went  to  pieces  himself,  and  somehow,  just  can't  come  back,  and 
all  the  love  and  patience  and  care  that  we  can  give  will  never  fully 
compensate  for  the  terrible  experience  this  boy  passed  through. 

Oh !  There  are  numbers  of  others  that  we  might  tell  you  about, 
but  we  just  want  you  to  know  a  little  of  why  the  "war  isn't  over" 
for  these  boys,  and  we  want  to  make  Pershing  House  a  big,  splendid 
House  of  happiness  for  the  entire  week.  From  December  21st  to 
27th  we  are  planning  to  have  one  long  Christmas  Day. 

We  are  going  to  have,  of  course,  a  big  Christmas  tree  and  every 
one  of  these  boys  must  have  a  present  on  that  tree,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  Christmas  boxes,  and  every  boy  must  have  all  the  home- 
made fudge  he  can  eat,  and  we  are  going  to  have  turkey  and  My! 
you  know  how  much  turkey  costs  now,  and  cranberries,  mince 
pie  and  Christmas  cake  and  everything  that  a  boy  would  want  to 
have,  if  he  could  jiist  get  back  to  his  own,  own  home. 

If  you  should  happen  to  know  of  any  convalescent  wounded 
boy  who  does  not  know  about  Pershing  House,  won't  you  tell 
him  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  see  him  during  this  week,  and 
cordially  invite  him  to  be  our  guest  for  the  Christmas  Day  Dinner 
during  the  week. 

Yours  for  the  happiest  Christmas  possible  for  Our  Boys, 
Pershing  House  for  Convalescent  Boys 
54  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 
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Block  Organizations  Function  for  Democracy 

Philadelphia  under  Community  Service  (Incorporated)  is 
developing  a  form  of  neighborhood  organization  by  blocks — a 
block  being  designated  as  the  two  sides  of  a  single  street  between 
the  two  nearest  cross  streets.  A  number  of  demonstrations  are 
being  made  in  several  districts  which  testify  to  the  practicability 
of  the  plan  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  the  residents  of  a 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  neighborhood  needs 
along   leisure   time   lines. 

Of  the  plan  Charles  F.  Weller  says:  "Nowhere  have  I  seen 
anything  more  potent  for  democracy  through  a  practicable  work- 
ing combination  with  voluntary  leadership  than  I  saw  recently 
in  Islandville,  an  industrial  suburban  section  of  Philadelphia 
where  employees  of  the  Hog  Island  Shipyard  are  living  in  houses 
built  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  For  two  hours  I  sat 
with  a  group  of  twenty-five  men  and  four  women,  ordinary 
Americans.  Most  of  them  are  chairmen  either  of  special  com- 
mittees on  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  or  of  the  regular 
standing  committees  on  Health  and  Sanitation,  Information, 
Recreation,  Cooperation,  Education,  Block  Beautifying. 

"Also  active  in  the  meeting  were  several  block  organizers — 
each  responsible  for  one  of  the  ten  city  blocks  comprised  in  the 
Islandville  Community  Service  Association.  For  each  of  these 
ten  blocks,  in  addition  to  the  block  organizer  and  associate 
organizer — usually  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  block  representative 
of  each  of  the  six  outstanding  committees.  Through  the  meetings 
of  their  central  committees,  these  block  leaders  draw  together 
the  whole  local  community  which  is  also  expressed  inclusively  in 
such  meetings  of  the  Community  Council  as  I  attended. 

"The  fifteen  or  more  reports  which  I  heard  demonstrated  a 
number  of  important  possibilities  and  essentials  of  Community 
Service  centers.     They  are  as  follows: 

"Through  responsibilities  and  activities — the  only  forces 
which  hold  and  mould  people — average  Americans  can  be  organ- 
ized in  local  Community  Service  groups  which  will  efficiently 
make  life  worth  living  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  ulti- 
mately throughout  the  city. 

"To  realize  democracy  and  to  enable  it  to  function,  not 
politically  alone,  but  throughout  all  the  really  vital  communal 
concerns  of  human  life,  a  method  is  here  evolving  which  is  as 
simple,  adaptable  and  potentially  universal  as  a  Ford  automobile. 
Any  open-minded,  social-visioned  person  can  learn  the  essentials 
and  carry  the  healthful  contagion  from  any  successful  center." 
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Sales  Office     HILL    STANDARD     COMPANY        Factories 

733-35  Conway  Bldg. 
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Anderson,   Ind. 
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The  Year  Book 

The  Year  Book,  telling  of  the  development  of  playgrounds  and  re- 
creation centers  throughout  the  country  during  1919,  will  soon  be 
ready  for  distribution.  Many  interesting  developments  have  signal- 
ized the  progress  of  the  movement  during  the  past  year  and  made  it  a 
significant  period  in  the  growth  of  the  work. 

Orders  for  the  Year  Book,  which  will  be  sold  at  a  nominal  cost, 
may  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America. 
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For    Women  Francis  Mnsselman,  Principal  Established    16  yrs. 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  PLAYGROUND  SUPERVISORS  and  Directors  Of 
Physical  Education  in  all  situations.  Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  In 
the  country.  Chicago  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  prepare  for  playground  work  as  it  attords 
opportunity  to  study  the  largest  and  most  successful  playgrounds  systems  in  the  worid.  line 
dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

For  cataloes  and  illustrated  book  address 
REGISTRAR   Box   P.   G.  430  South   Wabash  Ave. 
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BASKET  BALL,  HAND  BALL 
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INDOOR  BASE  BALL. 

SWIMMING,  ETC. 

EFFICIENT  APPARATUS 
AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
THE  GYMNASIUM 


Spalding  Apparatus  is  the  result 
of  twenty-five  years  of  concentrated 
thought  on  the  subject  of  efficiency 
as  applied  to  Gymnasium  work- 
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In  this  booklet,  now  ready  for 
distribution,  appears  a  discussion 
of  the  activities  which  young 
men  and  young  women  may  en- 
joy together  in  their  leisure  time. 
Comradeship  in  play,  in  social 
and  recreational  activities,  in 
educational,  cultural  and  art  in- 
terests, and  in  service  to  their 
commimities,  all  these  phases 
are  brought  out  in  this  helpful 
little  book  which  has  been  com- 
piled from  actual  experiences  in 
many  localities. 

A  bibliography  on  social  and 
recreational  activities,  a  list  of 
games  and  activities  for  indoor 
and  outdoor  use,  suggestions  for 
church  entertainment  and  a  list 
of  plays  and  pageants  with  brief 
descriptions,  help  to  make  the 
book  extremely  practical  and 
suggestive  for  recreational  work- 
ers and  volunteers. 


Price  30c 
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Association  of  America 
1  Madison  Ave.,        New  York 
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"A  rural  school 

without  a  Victrola 

is  an   educational 

tragedy." 

—Dr.  AlbertB-Winship. 

The  Victrola  as  an  active  factor  in 
National  and  State  Drives  for   Rural  Betterment 

has  carried  our  oiessage  of  altruistic  educational  service  to  the  small 
communities  of  the  Great  Lake  shores,  the  prairies  of  the  Central 
West,  and  the  mountain  keeps  of  the  West. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  America  are  in  rural 
schools.  Until  the  Victor  broadened  its  great  constructive  service  to 
reach  the  rural  communities,  as  well  as  the  cities,  music  was  rarely 
taught  and  seldom  heard  by  children  of  the  country  districts.  As  a 
part  of  this  sincere  desire  to  bring  the  advantages  and  the  culture  of 
the  cities  to  the  small  schools  of  the  country,  the  Victor  presents 
a  new  revised  edition  of 

"The  Victrola  in  Rural  Schools" 

This  booklet,  profusely  illustrated,  contains  a  store  of  musical  information* 
biographies,  and  model  lessons  for  teaching  the  broader  use  of  music.  It  deals 
with  many  choice  Virtor  Records  which  furnish  material  for  School  Marching, 
Calisthenics,  Folk  Dances,  Singing  Games,  Writing  Exercises,  Rote  Songs,  FoUc 
Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Selections,  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear 
Training,  Nature  Study,  Community  Singing,  Violin,* 
A  'Cello,  Flute,  Harp,  Xylophone, 

^jgg^^mM^u^       Bells,  Band,  Orchestra, Stories, 

'"^  Educational  Department 

inmahoga*Jfyor*oak.     A  de-    VlCtor  Talking  MachittC 

s't^enrfor'Rurar&hoiTk       Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


tain  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
booklet  FREE  from  any  Victor 
dealer;  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
application  to  the 
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Bending  the  Twig 

Take  average  growing  children,  brimful  of  the  primal  instinct  to 
develop  through  play,  provide  for  them  proper  playgrounds  fitted 
with  modern  playground  equipment,  and  tomorrow  they  will  step 
forth  vigorous,  healthy,  clear-thinking  men  and  women — to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 


Builders  for  50  years  of  every  variety  of  gymnasium  apparatus 
for  men — the  Medart  Company  has  naturally  been  fitted  for  the 
leadership,  which  it  has  always  taken  and  held,  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  playground  movement  and  the  perfecting  of  playground 
equipment  best  suited  to  withstand  both  the  use  and  abuse  to 
which  it  is  put. 

Send  for  Catalog  **L** 

Catalog  "L"  fully  describes  Medart  Playground  E,quip- 
ment — offers  many  suggestions  for  installations^will 
be  sent  if  requested  on  your  letterhead. 
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3522  DeKalb  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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American  Physical  Educa- 
ion  Association  National  Con- 
tention.— The  National  Con- 
/^ention  will  be  held  April 
^10,  1920,  in  New  York  City. 
Vmong  the  speakers  are  Dr. 
fohn  H.  Finley,  Professor  E. 
1,.  Thorndike,  Professor  Irv- 
ng  Fisher,  Dr.  George  E. 
/incent,  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent, 
Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey  and 
Dr.  David  Snedden.  A  pag- 
:ant,  a  banquet,  and  an  even- 
ng  of  folk  dancing  by  the  de- 
egates  under  the  direction  of 
Elizabeth  Burchenal  are  pro- 
tiised. 

Middle  West  Section  Con- 
^ntion  of  American  Physical 
Education  Association. — The 
kliddle  West  Section  of  the 
American  Physical  Education 
Usociation  will  meet  in  Chi- 
ago  April  22  to  24,  1920. 
/"isits  will  be  made  to  schools, 
ilaygrounds  and  other  centers 
>f  interest  to  workers  in  this 
ield.  Exhibitions  will  be 
^iven  by  various  Normal 
chools  and  Collegiate  de- 
lartments  of  physical  educa- 
ion.  Membership  and  further 


information  may  be  secured 
from  Mrs.  Lillian  Bruce  Pen- 
dleton, secretary,  248  W.  Mar- 
quette  Road,    Chicago,    Illinois. 

Recognize  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Commission  on  Ac- 
credited Schools  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  whether 
Southern  colleges  should  be 
asked  to  accept  entrance  cred- 
its for  Physical  Education 
done  in  the  high  schools;  and 
the  committee  was  asked  to 
define  units  in  this  subject. 
Another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  similar  in- 
vestigation as  to  accepting 
the  work  now  done  in  high 
schools  in  the  military  train- 
ing of  the  Junior  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Physical  Testing  of  College 
Freshmen. — The  Harvard  sys- 
tem of  physical  examination 
and  classification  of  first-year 
men  has  this  year  shown 
some  interesting  results.  Fig- 
ures compiled  by  Dr.  Roger 
Lee,  in  charge  of  the  exami- 
nation, seem  to  be  evidence  of 
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the  increasing  intelligence  of 
parents.  Very  few  freshmen 
have  neglected  teeth,  few  have 
such  defects  of  the  eye  that 
they  need  immediate  attention, 
and  44  percent  have  already 
had  their  tonsils  removed. 
The  large  percent  who  have 
had  some  operation  upon  their 
nose  and  throat  indicates  a 
lively  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
parents  of  the  dangers  from 
nose  and  throat  diseases,  says 
Dr.  Lee. 

Paralleling  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  actual  amount 
of  organic  disease  which  was 
found  was  fortunately  slight. 
This  fall  only  1.3  percent  of 
the  freshmen  had  organic 
heart  disease.  There  was  a 
considerably  larger  number  of 
students  laboring  under  the 
belief  that  they  had  heart 
trouble  but  who  really  pre- 
sented sound  hearts,  than  there 
were  students  who  had  a  dam- 
aged heart  without  knowing 
it.  This  emphasizes  the  opin- 
ion that  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant result  from  the  physi- 
cal examinations  of  freshmen 
is  the  ability  to  assure  these 
men  that  they  are  organically 
sound.  Another  item  of  in- 
terest was  the  discovery  that 
11  percent  of  the  freshmen 
were  quite  unable  to  swim.  A 
total  of  381  maintained  that 
they  did  not  use  tobacco, 
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while  26  percent  of  the  class 
admitted  its  use. 

As  to  the  ratings  in  bodily 
mechanics,  the  examinations 
both  in  1916  and  1919  show 
that  8  percent  of  the  first  year 
men  do  not  use  their  bodies 
well.  Although  this  condi- 
tion is  offset  by  the  students' 
youth  and  their  otherwise  good 
physical  condition,  the  result 
of  the  test  certainly  suggests 
that  our  preparatory  schools 
might  do  much  toward  pre- 
venting poor  bodily  habits. 
It  also  suggests  that  it  is  de- 
sirable for  the  college  to  at- 
tempt correction.  There  is  of 
course  a  large  group  of  the 
men  who  need  only  regular 
exercise,  but  among  the  oth- 
ers are  all  sorts  of  needs,  vary- 
ing from  careful  supervision 
in  organized  sports  to  special 
exercises  for  the  delicate.  The 
keynote  of  the  work  has  been 
that  what  is  good  for  the  in- 
dividual need  not  necessarily 
be  distasteful  to  him,  and 
therefore  physical  training  is 
being  made  interesting  as  well 
as   beneficial. 

As  compulsory  physical  ed- 
ucation laws  multiply  through- 
out the  country  and  whole- 
some play  is  encouraged 
among  the  children  and  young 
people  of  the  communities, 
not  only  will  the  increased 
physical      efficiency      of      the 
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American  youth  be  apparent 
by  the  time  he  reaches  the 
college  age,  but  he  himself 
will  have  learned  the  enjoy- 
ment of  physical  exertion. 
Even  while  a  boy  is  in  pre- 
paratory school  he  will  be 
well  on  the  road  to  the  right 
use  of  his  body  and  will  know 
the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  those  physical  activities 
which  keep  him  at  least  up  to 
physical  form. 

Community  Service  Com- 
mended by  Magistrate. — Dr. 
Orlando  F.  Lewis,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  recently 
received  the  following  commu- 
nication from  William  Mc- 
Adoo,  Chief  City  Magistrate 
of  New  York: 

"I  throughly  agree  with  the 
plan  for  reducing  juvenile  de- 
linquency by  community  ef- 
fort. 

"During  the  war  and  since 
I  have  lamented  the  possible 
dissolution  of  the  great  and 
efficient  organization  that  sprang 
up  to  look  after  the  moral,  and 
physical  betterment  of  the  young 
men  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  It 
seems  to  me  logical  and  practical 
that  its  life  should  be  continued 
to  do  the  same  sort  of  service 
during  times  of  peace. 

"I  agree  with  the  idea  that 


it  should  be  done  by  the  com- 
munities   themselves. 

"If  the  scheme  is  carried  out 
on  a  large  scale  and  wide- 
spread throughout  the  couur 
try  I  believe  it  would  do  an 
immense  service  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  nation,  es- 
pecially among  the  young  men 
and  women. 

"Like  all  the  big  war  move- 
ments it  would  have  to  have 
some  central  organization 
with  men  of  brains  at  the 
head  of  it." 

Mimicipal  Ice  Carnival. — 
The  people  of  Denver  have 
never  had  such  an  Ice  Car- 
nival as  the  one  which  took 
place  this  year  under  the  di- 
rection of  War  Camp  Com- 
munity Service.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Ski  Club  and  the 
Denver  Skating  Club  assist- 
ed in  carrying  out  the  sched- 
ule of  events  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  success. 

The  Carnival  was  witnessed 
by  over  three  thousand  people. 
In  the  afternoon  the  boys  and 
girls  participated  in  all  kinds 
of  skating  races,  hockey 
games,  cage  ball,  fancy  skat- 
ing, dancing,  and  a  boys'  char- 
riot  race.  In  the  evening, 
which  had  been  reserved  for 
the  grown-ups,  promptly  at 
eight  fifteen,  the  Hghts  on  the 
lake  were  extinguished  and  a 
long  line  of  skaters  swung 
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around  the  lake  to  the  lively- 
tunes  of  the  band  in  the  bal- 
cony. Each  skater  in  the 
Grand  March  wore  fancy  cos- 
tume and  carried  a  lighted 
Japanese  lantern.  The  Skat- 
ing Contest  followed  the 
Grand  March,  but  the  real 
event  of  the  evening  came 
afterward  in  the  form  of  a 
hockey  game  between  the 
teams  of  Berkeley  and  Wash- 
ington Park.  A  newspaper 
reporter  characterized  this 
game  as  "some  thriller."  Other 
events  consisted  in  obstacle 
races,  a  300  yard  dash  for  the 
men,  half-around-the-lake-race 
for  women,  fancy  skating  and 
dancing  exhibitions,  and  last- 
ly, open  skating  for  everyone. 
The  prizes  for  the  winners  of 
all  the  contests  of  the  Carni- 
val were  donated  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Denver. 

On  the  following  day  the 
Carnival  was  transferred  to 
Inspiration  Point  where  the 
skiing  program  took  place. 
Amateur  jumpers  contested  in 
a  tournament  on  the  big  slide 
and  the  younger  people  held 
their  contest  on  one  of  the 
smaller  slides.  The  amateur 
ski-jumping  contest  for  Colo- 
rado State  Championship  fo- 
cused a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  brought  to  a  close  the 
greatest  winter  sports  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  Denver. 
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First  Appropriation  in  Al- 
bany.— The  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  of 
the  city  of  Albany  has  appro- 
priated $4500  for  playground 
purposes  for  the  coming  year. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  work. 
This  is  the  first  appropriation 
made  by  the  Board  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Expansion  in  Lynchburg. — 
From  Lynchburg,  Virginia, 
comes  word  that  the  recrea- 
tion officials  have  just  had 
offered  them  a  recreation 
building,  and  the  use  of  some 
city  property  adjoining  the 
lot  for  a  second  playground 
and  social  center.  The  build- 
ing is  not  new,  but  it  is  in 
good  repair.  Its  situation  is 
splendid,  reaching  the  only 
settlement  of  foreigners  in  the 
city.  I 

The       Melting      Pot.— The 

meaning  of  the  American- 
ization pageant  recently  given 
at  five  community  centers  in 
Denver  was  clearly  evident  to 
the  audience  who  witnessed  it 
as  well  as  to  those  taking 
part.  America,  the  Melting 
Pot,  showed  ten  characters, 
representing  various  races, 
going  through  the  melting  pot 
of  America  and  coming  forth 
as  citizens. 

At  first  each  character, 
dressed  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
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native  costume,  told  in  poet- 
ical phrases  of  the  needs  of 
his  country,  of  the  vision  his 
people  had  of  the  land  of  free- 
dom and  w^hat  aid  America 
might  be  to  them.  As  the 
national  anthem  of  that  par- 
ticular country  was  played 
the  speaker  descended  into 
the  melting  pot.  Columbia  and 
Uncle  Sam  responded  to  their 
pleas  and  welcomed  each  nation 
to  America.  From  the  melting 
pot  there  emerged  continually 
farmers,  college  graduates, 
cooks,  boy  scouts,  maids, 
nurses,  and  representatives  of 
every  walk  of  life.  The  pag- 
eant closed  with  instructions 
from  Columbia  to  each  nation 
on  the  important  phases  of 
American  ideals,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  America  by  everyone. 

Rural  Game  Book. — Games 
for  Rural  Schools,  published 
by  the  Berea  Normal  School 
of  Berea,  Kentucky,  describes 
games,  each  of  which  is  a 
good    game    according   to    the 


judgment  of  the  children,  and 
each  is  believed  to  be  suitable 
for  the  playground  of  the  or- 
dinary country  school. 

Donkey  Rides  on  the  Play- 
ground.— Nine  mountain  bur- 
ros in  the  school  playgrounds! 
The  weather  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  is  such  that  they 
can  be  brought  down  from  the 
Donner  Lake  Summer  Camp 
in  the  Sierras.  The  Play- 
ground Commission  of  Stock- 
ton feeds  and  shelters  them  in 
exchange  for  their  use.  The 
burros  are  kept  at  Oak  Park 
and  on  Saturdays  are  brought 
to  the  various  school  play- 
grounds for  the  children  to 
ride. 

Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes. 

— It  is  said  that  the  last  words 
of  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Gompers  who  died  about  a  year 
ago  while  her  father  was  in  Italy 
were,  "Tell  father  to  carry  on 
and  do  greater  things  for  the 
toiling  masses." 
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Community  Help  for  Boys  and  Girls* 

O.  F.  Lewis 

General  Secretary,  Prison  Association  of  New  York 

Mr.  Lewis  presents  in  the  following  article  a  striking  and  perfectly- 
feasible  plan  for  reducing  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  communities 
of  our  State  by  the  application  of  principles  and  methods  that  we 
learned  during  the  war.  The  same  service  rendered  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  in  their  free  time  in  the  communities,  to  offset  leisure 
time  temptations,  which  resulted  in  a  form  of  community  service 
and  community  enjoyment  never  before  experienced  or  conceived  of, 
can,  according^  to  Mr.  Lewis,  be  now  applied  to  the  youth  of  our 
communities,  in  the  enriching  of  their  recreational  life,  and  in  the 
disarming  of  many  of  the  temptations  of  delinquency  through  the 
substitution  of  attractive  and  constructive  equivalents. 

Every  mother  and  father  in  New  York  State  should  read  this 
article,  not  alone  because  of  parenthood  and  its  obligations,  but  be- 
cause of  its  call  to  better  citizenship  through  community  service. — 
EDITOR  OF  STATE  SERVICE. 


Last  spring  there  came  to  the  national  headquarters  of  War 
Camp  Community  Service  in  New  York  a  most  pathetic  and  moving 
letter  from  a  heai-t-broken  woman  in  some  little  community 
in  central  New  York.  Could  not  that  big  war-time  organization 
extend  its  service  to  her  town?  She  had  learned  of  the  com- 
munity service  given  by  a  thousand  communities  in  the  United 
States  to  the  boys  in  khaki  and  blue — recreational  features, 
good  times,  dances,  home  hospitality,  individual  concern  that 
the  men  soon  to  be  in  France  should  enjoy  the  best  expression 
of  the  community's  regard  and  affection — and  she  asked  if  that 
splendid  service  had  to  be  confined  only  to  the  boys  in  the  army  and 
navy? 

She  went  on.  In  her  little  community  immoralty  and  vice 
among  the  young  was  becoming  shocking.  There  was  a  place 
outside  the  village  to  which  boys  went — and  as  I  remember  it, 
girls  also — and  moral  infection  was  sweeping  through  that 
community.  Far  away  from  organized  influences  of  social 
service,  this  small  community  was  undergoing  a  cancerlike 
attack  upon  its  youth.  What  could  War  Camp  Community  Service 
do  for  that  town — for  those  young  people  ? 


*  Courtesy  of  State  Service 
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War  Camp  Community  Service  could  do  nothing,  as  an  organ- 
ization, for  its  work  was  wholly  with  the  men  in  service.  But 
from  that  woman's  sad  letter  something  has  come.  It  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  general  secretary  of  the  prison  association  of  New 
York,  and  at  the  time  with  that  war  organization,  a  new  field 
that  simply  must  be  entered  now,  after  the  war,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  field  is  the  organization  of  communities,  be 
they  large  or  small,  to  fight  their  own  local  problems  of  delin- 
quency and  crime  by  the  very  same  forces  of  organization, 
team-work  and  devoted  volunteer  civic  service  that  made  our 
communities  during  the  war  realize  and  rejoice  in  their  own 
effectiveness  and  power  as  they  never  had  before — and  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have,  in  a  half  century  to  come,  if  the  war  hadn't 
brought  out  that  power  and  organization  of  service. 

Here  is  the  point,  in  a  few  words.  All  over  this  State  we 
have  been  fighting  crime  and  delinquency,  so  far,  largely 
through  institutions — separate  institutions.  Certain  institu- 
tions are  specifically  for  that  purpose,  such  as  truant  schools, 
reform  schools,  jails,  reformatories,  prisons.  Those  are  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women,  who  have  already  "gone 
wrong."  For  instance,  in  that  little  central  New  York  com- 
munity some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  get  to  those  institutions 
in  time,  and  then  the  country,  or  the  State,  or  both,  will  start 
its  reclamation  methods. 

There  are  other  remedial  devices,  like  probation  and  pa- 
role— also  for  those  that  have  already  gone  wrong.  They  are 
vital  parts  of  a  reformatory  system,  and  must  be  supported 
and  encouraged.     But  why  wait  that  long? 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  institutions  in  any  community 
that  indirectly  fight  delinquency  and  crime,  as  a  part  of  their 
purpose.  The  churches,  the  schools,  the  clubs  organized  for 
self -improvement  purposes.  Their  influences  are  beneficent,  but 
often  their  efforts  are  futile. 

Here  is  one  of  the  central  facts  in  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Deliquency  is  mighty  attractive  to  the  young — 
or  else  there  wouldn't  be  so  much  of  it.  It  has  to  be  mighty 
attractive  to  overcome  the  prohibitions  of  law,  and  moral  teach- 
ings, and  parental  oversight  and  control.     But  it  persists. 

How  did  we  fight  "vice  and  booze"  in  a  thousand  communi- 
ties around  the  camps  during  the  war?  By  setting  up  attrac- 
tive substitutes  to  engage  the  soldiers  and  the  sailors  in  their 
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free  time,  away  from  the  camps!  Why  did  Uncle  Sam  prac- 
tically command  the  philanthropic  and  civic  organizations  in 
those  communities  adjacent  to  the  camps  to  get  together,  to 
work  together,  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  pleasurable  and  construc- 
tive recreational  features  for  the  boys  in  service?  So  that  the 
saloons,  the  brothels,  and  the  camp-followers  would  not  debili- 
tate, demoralize,  and  destroy  the  fine  young  men  that  were  to 
go  to  Europe  to  fight  for  our  continued  freedom  to  live,  have 
liberty,  and  to  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Can't  we,  now,  in  a  thousand  communities  in  New  York 
State  learn  a  lesson  from  the  war  that  is  so  plain  it  comes  right 
up  in  front  of  us —  and  relates  itself  to  our  daily  Hfe  in  our 
community —  and  to  our  own  sons  and  daughters?  How  are 
we  going  to  fight  the  enemy  in  our  own  community,  the  enemy 
that  debilitates,  demoralizes,  and  frequently  destroys  the  best 
thing  we  have  in  the  community,  our  own  youth  ?  Delinquency 
and  crime  is  that  enemy. 

Substitutes  for  delinquency  and  crime  must  be  attractive!  Par- 
ticularly so  for  the  youth.  We  older  men  and  women  have 
other  motives  than  those  of  pleasure  for  many  of  our  activities. 
But  youth  is  the  God-given  period  of  life  for  enjoyment,  play, 
sports,  emulation,  competition,  conquest.  It  is  the  preparation 
time  for  life.  We  put  into  it  training  for  life — but  often  we 
overload  it  with  precepts,  academic  and  moral  preparation,  and 
don't  balance  it  up  with  the  satisfaction  of  these  mighty  in- 
stincts for  play,  and  variety,  and  joy  and  comradeship  and  ad- 
venture that  make  the  red-blooded  boy  and  girl. 

There's  a  job  for  the  commimity!  There's  a  post-war  prob- 
lem for  any  community.  Millions  of  our  own  young  men  have 
come  back  from  France  with  wider-opened  eyes  and  with 
minds  attuned  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  good 
citizenship.  They  know  what  the  healthy  mind  in  the  healthy 
body  means,  and  what  it's  good  for. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  why  our  communities  should  face 
juvenile  delinquency  with  a  new,  fresh  attitude  of  mind.  Now, 
how  can  we  do  it? 

First,  let  us  see  that  one  of  the  ways  we  are  going  to  fight 
delinquency  is  by  setting  up  a  variety  of  attractive  substitutes 
for  the  pulls  and  temptations  of  delinquency.  What  are  some 
substitutes. 

The  "boy  scouts,"  for  instance,  the  "girl  scouts,"  and  the 
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"campfire  girls."  Why?  Because  they  capitalize  the  same 
spirit  for  good  associations  that,  when  unguided  and  allowed  to 
run  riot,  becomes  the  gang  spirit  on  the  street  corner,  or 
several  miles  outside  that  little  town  that  the  woman  wrote 
about,  in  central  New  York. 

Another  substitute:  "Organized  play."  We  used  to  think 
that  play  was  one  thing  that  didn't  need  organization.  We 
used  also  to  think  that  charities,  and  care  of  the  sick,  and  busi- 
ness, and  labor,  and  government  didn't  need  to  be  organized, 
but  we  have  got  beyond  that.  Play,  unorganized  in  crowded 
sections,  and  participated  in  by  the  very  young,  is  largely  futile, 
and  sometimes  worse.  So  we  have  playground  movements, 
and  superintendents  of  recreation  in  large  cities.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  all  play  should  be  organized,  but  that  when  neces- 
sary organized  play  should  be  a  part  of  the  community  program. 

Another  substitute,  along  self -improvement  lines :  "Voca- 
tional guidance."  Here  is  self -improvement  as  a  recreation  and 
an  ideal.  What  is  the  opposite  among  the  young?  The  un- 
assisted, unsupervised  hunt  for  a  job,  leading  the  boy  and  girl 
often  into  dangerous  places,  heightening  the  spirit  of  "wander- 
lust," leading  the  lad  into  other  cities,  making  of  him  often  a 
tramp  and  a  vagabond. 

Another  substitute,  this  time  a  community  one :  "Commun- 
ity centers."  What  relation  is  there  between  delinquency  and 
the  community  center  movement?  A  real  connection.  The 
community  center  is  the  expression  of  neighborliness,  neighbor- 
hood interest.  Interest  in  whatever  will  make  the  neighbor- 
hood better.  That  includes  the  conditions  the  boys  and 
girls  live  under.  The  unorganized  neighborhood,  with  no 
civic  spirit,  is  a  far  more  fertile  ground  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime. 

So  much  for  a  few  out  of  a  hundred  possible  illustrations. 
Let  us  proceed  to  more  specific  suggestions,  "brass  tacks." 
Efforts  to  provide  attractive  substitutes  for  the  pulls  and  temp- 
tations of  delinquency  must  be  organized  in  the  community. 
They  must  not  be  simply  hit  or  miss,  or  sporadic.  There  must 
be  a  community  plan.  The  ideal  to  work  for  is  to  make  your 
community  the  best  one  in  New  York  State  for  your  boy  or 
your  girl,  or  both  of  them,  and  other  people's  children,  to  grow 
up  in.     The  finest,  most  enjoyable,  most  helpful  community. 

Organization  of  effort  is  a  wonderful  thing.    A  darkey  was 
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driving  a  woe-begone  horse  and  rig  along  a  southern  road.  Be- 
side him,  on  the  seat,  sat  a  white  man.  The  darkey  flicked  off 
with  his  whip,  here  and  there,  a  flower  from  its  stalk  beside 
the  road,  or  a  leaf  from  a  bush,  or  a  twig  from  an  overhanging 
tree.  But  when  he  passed  under  a  hornet's  nest  he  kept  his 
whip  far  away  from  that  nest. 

The  white  man  laughed,  and  jollied  the  darkey.  "Sam,  you 
haven't  any  sand!  You're  strong  on  snapping  off  the  little  flow- 
ers and  the  leaves.     Why  didn't  you  tackle  the  nest?" 

"No,  sah,  boss.  I  ain't  tackling  no  hornets'  nest.  Dey's 
organised !" 

"Vice  and  booze"  were  successfully  fought  in  the  camp  com- 
munities because  the  forces  of  good  clean  living  were  organized. 
How  can  your  community  organize  to  reduce,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  eradicate  delinquency? 

There  are  several  simple  steps.  First,  draw  upon  the  mag- 
nificent spirit  of  service  that  manifested  itself  during  the  war. 
Assume  that  it  didn't  die  when  the  war  stopped.  It  may  be 
resting  now,  for  we  had  a  long  day's  work,  and  communities 
require  sleep  after  toil,  just  like  people.  But  there  is  an  awak- 
ening aft^r  sleep. 

Get  a  group  of  people  together,  on  the  project  of  reducing 
delinquency  in  your  community  among  the  young,  by  commun- 
ity effort.  It  may  be  that  your  women's  clubs  are  the  best 
agents.  Or  there  may  be  a  civic  association,  or  a  group  of 
ministers,  or  some  other  body,  like  the  chamber  of  commerce 
or  the  board  of  trade. 

Look  yourselves  in  the  face.  Be  willing  to  discover  where 
conditions  are  bad  or  demoralizing  now.  There  are  three  main 
lines  of  inquiry: 

1.  What  are  the  principal  factors  causing  delinquency  and  crime  in 
this  community? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  factors  now  combating  delinquency  and 
crime  in  this  community? 

3.  What  can  wc  do,  in  our  community,  to  stimulate,  augment  and 
supplement  existing  activities  and  efforts  to  reduce  delinquency  and 
crime? 

Let  us  get  down  still  further  to  details  and  methods.  A 
group,  coming  together  for  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
local  problem,  will  soon  find  itself  considering  the  general 
situation.  The  chief  sources  of  delinquency  will  be  mentioned, 
such  as  a  certain  section  of  the  town,  or  railroad  pilfering  in  an 
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industrial  center,  or  a  road-house  outside  the  town,  or  any  one 
or  a  dozen  different  factors. 

Then  there  will  be  the  hasty  statement  of  present  remedial 
agencies:  The  juvenile  court,  the  reformatory,  probartion,  big 
brothers.  That  will  be  followed,  probably,  by  a  quick  survey 
of  present  agencies  providing  antidotes  for  delinquency,  like 
the  boy  scouts  and  similar  organizations,  facilities  for  public 
recreation,  settlement. 

Out  of  this  preliminary  discussion  should  come  the  determina- 
tion to  make  a  home-made  "tabloid  survey'*  of  your  home  com- 
munity. 

Not  a  formidable,  expensive,  professional  survey!  But  a 
survey  your  home  people  can  make  themselves;  not  all  at 
once,  but  gradually,  and  admitting  of  action  and  results  while 
it  is  being  made.  A  survey  is  enormously  important,  because 
it  is  about  the  only  way  that  one  can  get  a  well-rounded  and 
honest  picture  of  conditions. 

Here  is  where  the  prison  association  of  New  York  will  be 
glad  to  help  any  community  in  the  State,  without  money  and 
without  price,  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The  prison  asso- 
ciation has  prepared  a  list  of  a  hundred  questions,  for  this 
suggested  survey.  Copies  of  this  list  of  questions  will  be 
furnished,  free  of  charge,  to  those  desiring  to  carry  out  a 
survey. 

The  careful  study  of  the  questions,  themselves,  will  be  a 
guide  to  necessary  directions  of  activity. 

Here  are  two  "sample"  sections  of  the  questionnaire: 
Commercial  entertainments  and  amusements 

What   forms   of   commercial    amusement   are    oLered? 
Where   located?     Prices    of   admission?     Nature    of   entertainment? 
What  effects  are  noted  upon   children  from  the  movies?     Nature  of 
pictures?     Lighting?     Admission     of     children     without     adults     or 
older  persons?    Frequency  of  visiting  the  movies?    How  are  admission 
fees  obtained  ? 
What    relationship    is    there    in    the    community    with    the    National 
Board   of   Review   of   Motion   Pictures?    Is   there   local   inspection   or 
censorship? 
What  special  movie  entertainments  are  given?     Better  Films   Move- 
ment?    Special    entertainments    for    children?     Educational    films? 
How    many    dance    halls?     How    managed    and    supervised?     Below 
what  age  are  girls  excluded?     Are  the  dance  halls  connected  with 
saloons    or    questionable    places?     What    other    demoralizing    fea- 
tures? 
What    effects    have    the    dance    halls    had    upon    the    juvenile    life    of 

the  community? 
What    influence    do    the    pool    rooms    have?    Skating    rinks?    Bowling 
alleys? 
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What    other    commercial    amusements    flourish    or    have    influence? 
Picnic  parks,   railroad   parks,    steamboat   excursion? 
Public  recreation 
How  many  parks  in  the  community?     Large?     Small?     Location  relative 

to  use,  and  to  congested  areas? 
Nature    of   use   of   parks?     For    sports?     Other    forms    of    recreation, 
swimming,     wading,     refectories,     boating,     riding,     picnics,     band 
concerts,   community   sings,   public   meetings?     Shelter   houses? 
Parks    adequately    policed    and    lighted?     What    results    at    night? 
What  reputation  have  the  parks?     Are  they  the  pride  of  the  commim- 
ity? 
How  many  more  parks  are  needed?    Locations?    Size? 
How  efficient   is   the   park   department?     Is    there    a   park   and   play- 
ground association?     Who  furthers  park  development  and  use? 
How  many  playgrounds   in   the  community?     How  many  are   super- 
vised?    How   well?     What   needs    still    to    be    done? 
What  portion   of  the   day,   week,   year   opened?     What   facilities? 
Where    located?     How    near    congested    quarters?     How    much    used 

and    by    whom? 
Under  whose  auspices  maintained? 
Nature  of  games?     Of  apparatus? 
Other    public    provision    for   games    and    sports?     Tennis?     Baseball? 

Football?     Golf?     Swimming?   Boating?   Skating?  Athletics? 
How  adequate?     Supervision? 
What  other  forms  of  public  recreation? 
Are    holidays    celebrated    by   public    recreational    features?     Of    what 

kind? 
Arc  there  public  musical  festivals,  concerts,  sings? 
Are  there  public  parades,  and  for  what  purpose? 

Were  there  public  recreational  features   carried  on  by  the  commun- 
ity during  war-time  that  should  be  perpetuated  in  peace-time? 
Are  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  used  for  play  places,  centers, 
and     recreational     centers?    How     many     centers?    Attendance?    Su- 
pervised ? 
Are  there  school  gardens? 
What    recreational    activities    conducted    by    the    school    authorities? 

Self-government?     School  cities? 
Does    the    community    undertake    community    pageants,    community 

opera? 
Is    there    a    municipal    recreation    system?    Under    what    city    depart- 
ment?    Is    there    a    superintendent    of    recreation?     What    annual 
budget  in  the  department? 
Have  you  had  a  community  Christmas  tree?     Christmas   caroling? 
And  so  on.     I  have  more  than  taken  up  the  alloted  space  in 
State  Service.     One  word  more.    This  wrhole  movement  is  based 
on   the   principle  of   utilizing  existing  local   agencies,   correlating 
them   for  a  common  purpose,   co-ordinating  their  activities,   and 
giving  them  a  chance  to  plan  together  and  v^ork  together.     It 
perpetuates  the  idea  of  team-work  that  helped  win  the  war.     And 
national  organizations  will  gladly  advise  and  cooperate. 

This  plan  does  not  contemplate  the  entrance  into  the  com- 
munity of  a  new  organization.  It  presents  a  job,  that  ought 
to  be  done,  and  can  be  done,  by  the  folks  at  home.  The  prison 
association,  at  135  East  15th  street,  New  York,  will  be  glad  to 
counsel  and  advise,  free  of  any  charge,  for  the  sake  of  the  com* 
munity  results  obtained. 
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"The  dust  is  gathering  fast  on  the  gavel  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Binghamton,"  writes  William  I. 
Engle  in  The  American  City  for  December,  1919.  Five  years 
ago  in  the  southern  section  of  New  York  State  which  includes 
Endicott,  Johnson  City  and  Binghamton,  juvenile  crime  was 
increasing  yearly  as  the  population  grew.  Boys  in  the  factory 
and  railroad  districts  were  pillaging,  burglarizing,  committing 
a  dozen  kinds  of  youthful  depredation  that  kept  police  and 
Humane  Society  officers  anxious  day  and  night.  The  time 
worn  plans  of  environment,  probation,  and  threats  were  hope- 
less against  the  situation  which  was  one  of  helping  a  popu- 
lation of  young  people  having  the  usual  factory  environment, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  usual  factory  worker. 

Someone  suggested  playgrounds.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Humane  Society  agreed,  and  in  this  way  the  program  for 
supervised  amusement  parks  and  clubs  was  begun.  It  has 
jince  turned  guttersnipes  into  boys  whose  fathers  are  proud  of 
them,  and  it  has  cleaned  the  streets  of  girls  of  bad  repute.  It 
lias  also  established  a  new  code  of  morals  among  both  boys 
md  girls. 

The  success  of  the  playgrounds  in  the  factory  towns  of  Endi- 
:ott  and  Johnson  stimulated  activity  among  civic-minded 
people  in  Binghamton.  Recreation  for  young  folks  has  been 
ifforded.  A  boys'  club  with  every  street  urchin  in  the  city  as 
1  member  is  accomplishing  results,  and  plans  for  a  system  of 
Darks  are  under  way.  Superintendent  Koerbel  of  the  Juvenile 
Z!ourt  comments  on  the  result  as  follows:  "Where  this 
office  five  years  ago  had  in  one  season  100  cases  of  thievery, 
burglary  and  misdemeanors  from  the  industrial  towns,  this 
season  it  had  just  three  cases.  Five  years  ago  I  spent  three 
ifternoons  a  week  in  court  in  the  factory  center.  Now  I  am 
n  court  there  on  an  average  of  twice  a  month.  Give  the  boys 
md  girls  clean  recreation,  keep  them  out  of  doors  and  interest- 
ed in  something  wholesome,  and  you'll  have  no  trouble  with 
lelinquents." 

At  the  start,  the  usual  supervised  playgrounds,  like  those  in 
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scores  of  other  towns,  were  laid  out  and  built.  They  included 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pools  and  all  manner  of  simple  amuse- 
ments for  the  younger  children:  swings,  sand  pits,  see-saws, 
playhouses.  As  these  advantages  grew  rapidly  in  popularity 
the  scope  of  the  work  broadened.  A  large  park  covering  ten 
acres  along  the  pleasant  Susquehanna  River  at  the  edge  oi 
Endicott  was  bought,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
expended  in  beautifying  it.  The  payment  was  made  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  interest  of  their  employees  and  the  em- 
ployees' children. 

Real  community  welfare  work  followed.  Extensions  were 
made  to  an  old  casino  and  a  great  pavilion  was  built  which 
is  now  the  center  of  summer  and  winter  activity.  Community 
dances,  domestic  science  clubs,  concerts,  bazaars,  and  six  home 
economics  courses  for  both  juveniles  and  adults  are  held  here, 
Outside  in  the  park  there  is  a  fine  half-mile  race  track,  foui 
well-kept  baseball  diamonds,  a  canoe  and  boat  club,  a  skating 
rink,  dozens  of  swings  and  other  things  cherished  by  children. 
Every  day  in  the  week  there  are  special  programs  of  recre- 
ation, and  Saturdays  through  the  warm  weather  the  crowd 
sometimes  numbers  five  or  six  thousand.  No  admission  is 
charged  for  any  amusement  and  nothing  in  the  park  has  a 
price. 

The  Boys'  Club  in  Binghamton  is  making  a  name  for  itself. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Koerbel  it  has  grown 
from  a  small  group  of  a  dozen  street  urchins  into  a  unique 
institution.  Within  the  last  year  a  four-story  community 
house  has  been  constructed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  boys, 
the  membership  of  the  organization  has  jumped  to  nearly  a 
thousand,  and  the  results  from  its  varied  activities,  games, 
reading,  carpentry,  shoemaking  compare  favorably  with  those 
brought  about  by  the  recreation  plan  perfected  in  the  adjoining 
manufacturing  center. 

In  the  single  year  since  the  club  began  its  swift  growth, 
juvenile  crime  in  the  city  has  decreased  sixty  percent.  At 
the  same  time  cleanliness  has  been  brought  up  to  almost  IOC 
percent.  In  fact  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  club 
house  is  the  free  showers,  hot  water  and  towels.  In  one  month 
551  baths  were  given  to  boys  who  have  no  bathing  facilities  in 
their  homes.  According  to  the  Superintendent  Koerbel :  "We  shall 
open  a  girls'  club  to  be  operated  like  the  boys'  club  this  yeai 
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and  I  expect  to  see  the  number  of  complaints  against  young 
girls  drop  off  as  sharply  as  the  ones  against  the  boys  did  after 
their  club  activities  were  under  way." 

Of  course  this  remarkable  ninety-six  percent  decrease  in 
crime  in  the  vicinity  of  Binghamton  did  not  come  about  natur- 
ally and  without  tedious,  painstaking  work  on  the  part  of 
those  interested.  "It  is  difficult  for  police  and  officials  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  perfecting  modes  of  tracing  crime  and 
punishing  criminals  to  believe  in  its  worth  as  against  the  old 
methods.  But  we  have  proved  it  here.  And  it  can  be  proved 
in  any  other  community  in  the  country  with  equal  success." 


Community  Play  in  Oakland,  California 

The  activities  of  the  Recreation  Department  of  Oakland  for 
the  boys,  girls,  and  adults  of  the  city  have  met  with  unusual  success 
during  the  past  year  and  several  new  features  have  been  added. 
More  money  has  been  appropriated  than  ever  before,  $11,863.06 
having  been  expended.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  when  the  work  was  started  ten  years  ago,  $750.00  represented 
the  amount  appropriated. 

In  the  development  of  work  for  boys,  the  ob- 
Activities  for  Boys      ject  of  athletics  has  been  extensive  rather  than 

intensive.  "Every  boy  in  a  game"  and  "sport  for 
sport's  sake"  have  been  the  mottoes.  With  this  in  view  the  boys  have 
been  classified  by  weights :  70,  80,  90,  100, 110, 120  pound  and  unlimf- 
ited.  The  small  boy  thus  has  as  much  opportunity  as  the  large  boy 
for  the  training  which  comes  from  these  types  of  activities.  Not  a 
single  individual  award  is  made  to  any  boy  who  participates  in  a 
game.  He  participates  because  he  loves  the  game,  or  not  at  all. 
Small  cards  are  given  to  individuals  who  win  as  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment but  nothing  is  given  as  a  reward  for  winning. 

A  slightly  different  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
Girls'  Activities  girls'  activities,  in  developing  activities  on  each 

ground  rather  than  laying  stress  on  inter-play- 
ground contests.  Many  hikes,  overnight  camping  trips,  swimming 
parties,  and  other  activities  have  been  organized  by  the  girls,  in 
many  cases  mothers  of  the  girls  having  accompanied  their  daugh- 
ters   No  inter-school  leagues  were  formed,  but  many  friendly  games 
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were  played  between  grounds.  As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
year  the  idea  of  the  value  of  out-of-doors  activities  for  girls  is  grad- 
ually growing  in  the  minds  of  the  parents. 

During  the  past  year,  play  days  have  been  arranged  for  girls 
of  high  school  and  elementary  school  age.  After  a  parade  of  the 
participants  around  the  field,  games  of  basket  ball,  baseball,  bat 
ball,  tennis  and  volley  ball  were  played.  One  or  two  grounds  gave 
a  demonstration  of  dramatic  activities. 

In  1915  the  Oakland  Recreation  Department  es- 
Special  Activities  tablished  in  a  small  way  the  plan  of  universal 
participation  in  certain  events,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Greeks.  This  plan  was  put  into  effect  in  connection 
with  the  track  meet.  During  January,  February  and  March  of 
that  year,  each  boy  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  was 
given  a  try-out  in  the  broad  jump,  high  jump,  dash  and  baseball 
throw.  The  averages  of  the  classes  were  kept  in  a  comparative 
contest  to  see  which  classes  were  averaging  the  highest.  All  the 
boys  of  a  grade  competed  and  the  total  score  was  divided  by  the 
number  of  participants.  This  was  followed  by  a  large  city  track 
meet  which  worked  out  so  successfully  that  in  1918  a  series  of  ten 
events  was  arranged  for  the  boys  and  ten  for  the  girls.  The  events 
are  as  follows : 


For  Boys 

Girls*  Events 

Pull  up 

(Pull  up 

Soccer  kick 

(Traveling   rings 

Basket   ball    throw    for   dis- 

Hockey goal  shoot 

tance 

Throw  for  distance 

Basket  ball  throw  for  accur- 

Basket ball  throw  for  accur- 

acy 

acy 

Running   broad   jump 

Volley  ball  serve 

Running  high  jump 

Jump  and  reach 

Dash 

Dash — forty  yards 

Base     ball     throw     for     ac- 

Baseball batting  for  accuracy 

curacy 

Push  up 

Push  up 

Sit  up 

Sit  up 

These  events  are  graded  from  one  point  to  100,  so  that  a  boy  or 
girl  can  participate  in  any  one  of  the  activities  and  learn  to  what  ex- 
tent he  is  up  to  the  standard  in  that  event. 
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The  May  Festival  in  1919  took  the  form  oi  The 
May  Festivals  Pageant  of  the  Pacific  which  was  held  on  Oak- 

land's much  used  water  playground,  Lake  Mer- 
ritt.  Representatives  of  the  various  countries  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  were  asked  to  decorate  a  boat  for  this  event,  and  the 
boats  thus  decorated  were  towed  past  the  Embarcadero.  As  the 
various  boats  passed  that  point  children  in  the  costumes  of  the  re- 
spective countries  came  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  took  part  in 
some  folk  game  or  dance  typical  of  the  country. 

A  special  teacher  of  dramatics  is  spending  half 
Dramatics  time  in  developing  educational  dramatics.     The 

Recreation  Department  looks  toward  the  broad 
ideal  of  developing  initiative  in  large  numbers  of  children, 
rather  than  in  training  small  groups  of  children  to  entertain 
others.  An  afternoon  is  set  aside  in  each  of  the  large  grounds 
for  dramatics  and  once  or  twice  during  the  year  the  children 
meet  for  a  big  get-together  day  of  dramatics. 

Oakland  is  fortunate  in  having  in  Lake  Mer- 
Water  Sports  ritt    a    water   playground    of    165    acres,    only 

ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  center  of  the 
business  district.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  Lakeside  Park 
with  a  band  stand,  bowling  green,  and  tennis  courts,  the  Museum, 
two  municipal  boat  houses,  the  municipal  auditorium,  and  the 
Athol  Plaza  Tennis  Courts.  A  large  number  of  boats  are  avail- 
able for  a  nominal  charge  and  lockers  are  provided  at  a  small 
cost  for  privately  owned  boats.  The  Recreation  Department  owns 
in  addition  to  row  boats,  canoes,  crew  boats,  and  other  varieties 
of  craft,  a  fleet  of  about  35  whale  boats  varying  from  six-oared 
to  twelve-oared  boats.  The  schools,  playgrounds,  clubs,  and 
private  groups  of  the  city  using  these  boats  are  required  to  pro- 
vide their  own  oars.  Practically  every  school  and  playground 
in  the  city  has  one  or  two  sets  of  good  oars  and  a  large  number 
of  clubs  and  organizations,  including  the  policemen's  and  firemen's 
crew  have  their  own  oars  and  are  receiving  the  free  use  of  these  ^ 
large  boats.  During  the  past  year  approximately  18,810  people 
made  use  of  the  boats.  Many  of  these  are  women  who  have  organ- 
ized themselves  into  clubs  for  rowing  and  outdoor  sports. 
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The  Stockton  Commission  At  Work 

/The  Stockton,  California,  Playground  and  Recreation  Com- 
liiission  is  not  an  organization  which  exists  merely  on  paper! 
It  has  a  hard  working  group  of  five  people,  each  one  of  whom 
has  been  given  definite  responsibility  for  the  development  of  certain 
phases  of  the  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  1919,  the  following  committees  were 
appointed,  the  chairman  of  each  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

1.  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  special  programs 

2.  Social   Centers 

Music,  lectures,  and  entertainments 

3.  Recreation  point   and   Lake   Yosemite 

4.  Education,  finance,  and  athletic  club 

5.  Grounds,  park,  and  improvements 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of 
c  m  les  or  ^j^^  ^^^^     j^^^     \i^^w     the  activities     for  girls 

which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  camp 
for  girls  in  the  summer  of  1919.  Twelve  Camp  Fire  groups  of 
162  girls  have  been  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  To 
provide  guardians  a  training  class  for  leaders  was  held  at  the 
home  of  tlie  chairman.  An  enthusiastic  campaign  made  possi- 
ble the  establishment  of  the  largest  girls'  camp  in  California 
where  134  girls  and  counselors  spent  two  weeks.  The  girls, 
food  and  equipment  were  transported  95  miles  in  autos  and  trucks 
furnished  by  friends  of  the  recreation  movement. 

An  exhibit  of  playground  apparatus  was  made 
g,  .t^p***""  and  a  model  playground  installed  at  the  San 

Joaquin  County  Fair.  A  rectangular  space  48 
feet  by  96  feet  was  fenced  and  here  two  trained  directors  super- 
vised play  activities  for  the  children.  The  playground  included 
a  merry-go-round,  a  sand  bin,  a  rocking  box,  baby  swings,  a 
horizontal  bar,  and  two  children's  slides.  The  day  nursery  co- 
operated by  having  a  tent  placed  in  the  enclosure  where  mothers 
dould  leave  their  children  while  visiting  the  exhibits. 

There  has  been  a  splendid  development  dur- 
Fire  Places  ing  the  pa&t  year  in  the  use  of   the  outdoor 

facilities  provided.  Additional  facilities  for 
outdoor  picnics  have  been  provided  in  the  installation  of  two  fire 
places  at  Oak  Park.     One  was  placed  in  the  municipal  camping 
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grounds  where  it  has  been  in  continual  use.  As  many  as  thirty- 
one  automobiles  have  been  counted  leaving  the  grounds  on  Mon- 
day morning  after  spending  Sunday  at  Oak  Park.  The  second 
fire  place  was  installed  in  the  park  proper  where  it  has  been 
much  used  by  picnic  parties  and  family  gatherings. 

Activities  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  future  through  the 
gift  of  a  naturally  wooded  site  of^  thirteen  acres  which  will  be 
used  for  recreation  purposes. 


Los  Angeles  Centers  Developing 


Slauson  playground  with  its  well  patronized  grounds  and 
club  house  is  the  neighborhood  meeting  place,  filling  the  needs 
of  the  citizen  for  recreational  activities,  library,  community 
chorus  and  various  other  activities.  A  prominent  citizen  has 
placed  in  trust  $50,000,  the  income  of  which  is  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  playground  as  long  as  it  bears  the  name 
and  remains  in  the  same  location. 

Hazard  playground  has  been  a  center  of  interest,  a  Commu- 
nity Center  Council  having  been  formed  to  take  over  many  play- 
ground activities,  thus  assisting  the  director  of  the  ground. 

At  the  Salt  Lake  Playground  is  one  of  the  busiest  American- 
ization centers  in  the  city.  Russian  and  Mexican  families  compose 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  neighborhood,  which  has  1049  homes  in  a  half 
mile  area.  The  installation  of  lights  has  made  the  evenings  very 
attractive  on  the  playground,  and  with  the  added  bleachers  oppor- 
tunity for  play  is  offered  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  Temple  playground  which  opened  in  April  has  proved 
itself  of  great  service,  and  day  and  night  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  have  enjoyed  its  facilities.  The  cemented  cellar 
of  the  old  Custer  school  on  this  playground  has  been  the 
swimming  pool  during  the  past  summer  for  the  district. 

The  Normal  Hill  Center — the  down  town  play  field — ^has 
provided  recreation  for  numerous  groups  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Here  gymnasium  classes  for  all  groups  have  made 
the  building  a  busy  place,  affording  recreation  to  large  num- 
bers coming  from  the  apartments,  courts,  hotels,  rooming 
houses,  and  stores  in  the  district.  Here  too  there  is  a  day 
nursery  caring  for  the  children  of  working  mothers. 
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The  Exposition  Park  Children's  Playground,  which  was 
opened  in  March,  provides  for  the  large  groups  of  children 
around  Exposition  Park  and  for  others  visiting  the  park. 

The  Exposition  Park  Swimming  Pools  were  used  by  51,302 
patrons  during  the  summer  season.  That  it  is  self-supporting 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  $4735.65  collected  in  charges, 
only  $4692.55  was  paid  out  for  maintenance,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $43.10. 

Vignus  Street  Munincipal  Plunge  gave  opportunity  to  3619 
boys  and  358  girls  for  refreshing  swims.  As  only  three  cents 
is  charged  for  a  swim,  this  Plunge  cannot  be  entirely  self- 
supporting. 

Vacation  playgrounds  were  operated  on  thirty-three  school 
grounds  scattered  over  the  city.  These  grounds,  which  were 
opened  July  1st,  was  closed  in  August  with  a  big  field  meet 
at  Exposition  Park. 

The  Men's  Public  Club  on  Main  Street  has  been  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  City's  recreational  facilities  and  represents  an  effort 
to  provide  facilities  to  take  the  place  of  the  closed  saloon.  In 
this  club  are  a  meeting  and  game  room,  pool  tables,  hot  and 
cold  shower  baths,  a  comfort  station,  and  a  canteen  serving 
light  lunch  and  soft  drinks  at  nominal  rates.  The  provision  of 
club  rooms  and  gymnasium  facilities  will  add  greatly  to  the 
popularity  of  the  club. 

Camp  Seely  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  has  proved 
a  very  popular  place,  2221  persons  attending  during  the  camp 
season  which  lasted  from  June  9th  to  September  27th.  Camp 
Radford  also  had  its  full  quota  of  camp  enthusiasts, 
1200  people  having  spent  there  a  vacation  season  of  one  or 
two  weeks.  These  municipal  camps,  which  have  attracted  wide 
interest,  are  now  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  During  the  past 
season  $31,660.00  was  paid  by  campers  at  nominal  rates  of  $11.00  at 
Seeley,  and  $12.25  at  Radford,  for  a  two  weeks'  outing.  The  main- 
tenance cost  about  $30,000  leaving  a  balance  of  approximately  $1000. 
Winter  trips  are  planned  and  it  is  believed  that  many  will  spend  a 
delightful  time  in  the  snow  clad  mountains. 
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The  organizer  of  Community  Service  in  Augusta  writes: 
"The  playground  officially  opened  for  use  Monday.  The  wading 
pool,  slide,  play  material,  diamonds,  and  game  areas  were  first  to 
be  finished.  More  than  200  boys  have  been  at  work  all  the  week 
as  volunteers.  In  the  past  vandalism  has  been  an  inseparable  at- 
tendant on  improvements  in  the  park,  but  with  the  boys  enlisted 
in  the  enterprise  there  has  been  no  such  difficulty.  As  it  was  nec- 
essary to  leave  the  parts  and  fittings  of  the  apparatus  out  over 
night,  the  boys  organized  a  voluntary  corps  of  watchmen  to  see 
that  they  were  not  molested  at  night,  with  the  result  that  nothing 
was  taken  or  disturbed. 

"We  carried  on  the  program  of  half  work  and  half  play, 
alternating  games  with  construction  labor.  As  the  grounds  were 
strewn  with  stones,  a  target  was  set  up  in  a  hole  opposite  the 
pool  which  had  to  be  filled,  and  all  turned  in  picking  up  stones 
and  clods  and  throwing  them  at  the  mark.  In  two  hours  the 
ground  was  cleared  to  its  farthest  edge.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
all  the  frames  were  erected  beside  the  holes  into  which  they  were 
to  be  concreted,  ready  to  be  lowered  into  place.  As  it  rained  Sat- 
urday it  was  not  felt  wise  to  attempt  to  remove  them.  After  I 
had  gone  home  at  night,  however,  the  boys  themselves  carried 
the  frames  over  and  set  them  into  their  place.  How  they  could 
lift  heavy  frames  of  the  sort  with  all  the  fittings  and  heavy  clamps 
attached  is  a  puzzle,  but  they  did  it!  The  holes  were  filled  with 
water  from  the  rain  but  the  apparatus  was  in  place  by  Sunday, 
and  the  volunteers  were  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  surprise 
everyone  in  the  way  they  did. 

"Sunday  morning  I  went  to  the  grounds  and  found  the  slide 
still  damp  and  sticky.  One  of  the  boys  who  watched  for  a  time 
the  futile  efforts  of  the  children  to  slide  down  its  damp  surface, 
at  last  had  an  inspired  idea.  He  ran  home  where  he  "borrowed" 
his  older  sister's  new  box  of  powder.  This  he  applied  to  the  full 
length  of  the  wet  slide,  making  its  20  feet  as  slippery  as  ice. 
Thereafter  the  slide  worked  to  perfection.  One  of  the  sights 
which  spectators  enjoyed  most  was  that  of  a  little  girl  and  her 
collie  dog  going  up  the  steps  of  the  slide  in  turn,  and  sliding  down 
the  chute.  The  children  made  a  place  in  the  waiting  lines  for  the 
dog  who  evidenced  as  much  enjoyment  and  made  as  much  noise 
as  did  any  other  user  of  the  new  attraction." 
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The  Community  Center  and  the  High  Cost 
of  Living 

Can  the  community  center  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  become  an  important  factor  in  the  mar- 
keting operations  through  which  prices  may  be   reduced? 

The  Hon.  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  Pennsylvania  Member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  believes  that  it  can,  and  quotes  in 
support  of  his  belief  the  experience  of  the  Park  View  district 
of  Washington,  which  he  considers  to  have  worked  out  success- 
fully many  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  movement  to 
bring  consumer  and  producer  together. 

"The  Park  View  Community  Organization  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  two  years  and  has  proved  a  splendid  com- 
munity center  where  all  the  people  come  together  for  recreation 
and  for  the  discussion  of  vital  questions,  has  made  of  the  Park 
View  district  a  real  neighborhood  with  a  fraternity  of  feeling 
plainly  evident.  During  the  war  the  various  war  activities  were 
presented  at  the  community  meetings  and  were  entered  upon 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  community.  Each  citizen  gained  through 
his  membership  in  this  all-inclusive  organization  the  sense  of 
'belonging'  to  America. 

"Three  months  ago  the  community  secretary  was  appointed 
a  postal-station  agent  and  a  complete  post-office  equipment  was 
set  up  in  the  schoolhouse.  This  unprecedented  arrangement, 
which  should  be  the  most  natural  combination  of  activities,  has 
been  a  success  from  the  first  day.  The  people  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  postal  facilities  in  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
receipts  have  increased  rapidly. 

"Then  came  the  question  of  using  these  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  food  products  directly  from  the  producer. 
The  motor-truck  service  was  utilized  and  orders  were  sent  out  to 
individual  farmers.  The  result  proved  the  advantages  of  buying 
direct,  but  there  were  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome.  It 
required  the  product  of  many  farmers  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
community,  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  was  experienced 
in  getting  in  touch  with  producers  who  desired  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts in  this  manner. 

"Finally  it  was  seen  that  the  only  solution  is  organization  on 
the  part  of  the  producers.  The  shipments  at  the  farm  must  be 
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organized,  and  in  the  rural  sections,  too,  the  schoolhouse  stands 
ready  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

"One  of  the  motor-truck  routes  from  Washington  leads  to 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.  It  traverses  a  good  farming  country 
for  eighty  miles  and  in  no  part  of  it  parallels  a  railroad.  In 
the  past,  hundreds  of  tons  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  so  forth, 
raised  in  this  territory  have  been  allowed  to  rot  and  waste  simply 
because  there  was  no  connection  with  a  market  which  offered 
profitable  returns. 

"The  route  passes  through  Mount  Joy  Township,  Adams 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  the  historic 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  There,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
formed  the  first  rural  postal-school  organization  in  the  United 
States.  The  producers  of  the  township,  gathered  in  the  Two 
Tavern  schoolhouse,  formed  the  Mount  Joy  Community  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Rudisill,  a  former  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
was  elected  president,  and  a  public  school  teacher  was  made  the 
community  secretary.  His  election  as  community  secretary  was 
by  the  people  of  the  community,  and  by  virtue  of  that  election 
he  has  been  made  a  postal  agent  of  the  motor  transport  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

"The  motor  truck  stops  each  morning  at  the  schoolhouse  and 
picks  up  the  crates  of  eggs,  containers  of  butter,  boxes  of  poul- 
try, and  other  commodities  collected  there.  These  goods  are  de- 
livered the  same  evening  at  the  Park  View  schoolhouse  in  Wash- 
ington and  there  distributed  to  the  people  of  the  community. 

"The  list  of  prices  is  sent  each  week  by  the  Moimt  Joy  com- 
munity secretary  to  the  Park  View  community  secretary.  Or- 
ders are  sent  out  and  the  goods  shipped  as  desired.  Payment 
is  made  by  check  weekly,  and  the  commimity  secretary  at  Mount 
Joy  keeps  the  records  of  the  shipments  made  by  each  farmer 
and  makes  payments  accordingly. 

"It  is  the  first  direct  communication  between  rural  and  urban 
communities  by  means  of  the  motor  transport  service  in  American 
history.  It  is  but  the  beginning,  for  already  the  Washington  com- 
munity is  demanding  more  than  the  entire  output  of  the  town- 
ship and  other  organizations  are  being  formed  to  meet  the 
demand. 

"Around  that  little  town  of  Gettysburg  55  years  ago  was 
fought  the  greatest  battle  on  American  soil.  For  three  days  the 
red  gods  of  war  took  mighty  toll  of  blood  and  life.     From  that 
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field  the  Confederacy  reeled  backward,  facing  a  certain  end. 
Sixty-six  hundred  men  died  there  in  fratricidal  strife,  brother 
slaying  brother  in  a   frenzy   of   wrath   and   hate. 

"It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  there,  within  sight  of 
Cemetery  Ridge  and  the  Peach  Orchard  and  the  Wheat  Field 
and  the  Round  Top,  should  be  organized  the  first  community 
center  in  the  linking  up  process  of  the  Postal  System  and  the 
.  public  school,  the  community  added  to  communication  for  a  united, 
coordinated  America. 

"There  on  the  site  of  battle,  where  men  went  through  blood 
and  fire  because  of  disunion  and  secession,  began  the  movement 
for  unity  and  cooperation.  And  the  victory  which  is  yet  to  be 
won  and  celebrated  for  this  real  fellowship  and  fraternity  of 
America  will  be  even  more  far-reaching  than  that  which  crowned 
the  storm-swept  crests  of  Gettysburg  in  those  bloody  days  of 
sixty-three. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

"So  it  is  that  the  prosaic  bread-and-butter  question,  which 
.makes  necessary  the  organization  of  producers  and  consumers  and 
the  establishment  of  communication  between  them,  with  no  unjust 
and  unnecessary  toll  levied  may  well  be  the  impelling  force  which 
will  drive  us  to  a  true  democracy,  which  will  be  safe  for  us  and 
for  the  world — a  democracy  that  means  not  only  universal  liberty 
but  universal  organization,  which  will  guarantee  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  equal  justice  to  all." 


They  Sing 

J.  Edward  Bouvier 

Community  Singing  Leader,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

»  The  time  has  come  when  I  feel  our  department  must  get  down 
to  real  fundamentals  and  do  something  of  a  staple  and  "real  worth 
while  doing'*  nature  in  musical  development.  Instead  of  aiming  to 
see  how  many  sings  we  can  pull  off  during  a  week  my  motto  is, 
what  are  we  doing  during  the  week  to  de\elop  a  better  standing 
and  grade  of  musical  activity.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Community 
Singing  has  taken  on  a  deep  root  among  the  people,  and  I  find 
now  that  it  is  the  desire  of  these  people  to  take  up  a  better  grade 
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of  music  and  really  do  a  few  good  things  well,  with  musical  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  keep  on  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles. 

The  chief  activity  these  past  few  weeks  here,  has  been  the 
development  and  organization  of  a  Community  Opera.  I  was  obliged 
to  cancel  this  for  two  weeks  on  account  of  another  musical  show 
which  the  Girls'  Division  put  on,  so  it  made  it  a  little  difficult 
to  resume  the  rehearsals  inasmuch  as  we  had  in  the  meantime 
moved  to  another  building,  but  it  came  up  again  strong.  I  have  a 
\ery  fine  organization  with  a  good  committee  for  this  Opera  Assoc- 
iation and  at  rehearsal  last  week  ninety-five  were  present,  over  thirty 
men.  There  is  double  interest  in  this  group  of  singers.  We  are 
going  to  put  on  Pinafore  as  the  first  production,  the  proceeds  to 
go  to  Worcester  Post  No.  5,  of  the  American  Legion.  The  Post 
has  a  membership  of  thirty-five  hundred  boys  in  the  city  and  they 
are  anxious  to  have  a  home  or  permanent  quarters,  and  feel  very 
appreciative  of  our  starting  the  ball  rolling  as  it  were.  These 
groups  of  singers  representing  so  many  sections  of  the  city,  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  concerns,  are  very  much  interested  and 
happy  to  feel  they  are  in  opera  and  like  the  study  of  real  music. 

Next  on  the  program  of  these  few  weeks,  I  have  six  splendid 
Glee  Clubs  started  on  a  sound  basis.  One  of  my  volunteer  leaders 
has  a  splendid  Glee  Club  started  at  the  big  manufacturing  plant 
he  is  with,  also  one  of  my  other  leaders  has  an  orchestra  of  fifteen 
fellows  in  his  factory  started.  The  Glee  Clubs  are  the  following: — 
Knights  of  Columbus,  fifty  men,  Swedish  Club  of  young  men, 
thirty-five  voices,  American  Legion  Post,  seventy-five  men,  Ameri- 
can Steel  and  Wire  Company,  forty  men.  Young  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Association,  thirty  women,  All  Saints'  Club  of  young  people, 
mixed  \oices,  (thirty-five).  You  will  see  by  this  list  of  Clubs  that 
a  pretty  good  start  has  been  made  on  founding  real  musical  asso- 
ciations of  lasting  character.  I  am  conducting  all  of  these  except 
the  Steel  Concern,  and  programs  of  concerts  for  this  coming 
winter  season  are  being  rehearsed.  And  this  is  not  all.  Four 
towns  out  of  the  city  have  made  programs  for  two  big  Community 
Sings  a  month  beginning  in  January  in  their  town  halls  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  Easter  Music  and  excerpts  from  oratorios  and 
other  works. 

In  one  of  these  towns,  Webster,  one  of  the  churches  has 
planned  a  big  musical  program  for  once  a  month,  when  they  are 
to  study  different  choral  works.  They  have  planned  to  put  on 
Stainer's   Crucifixion   at   Easter   when   the   people   will   sing   the 
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choruses.  This  in  itself  is  a  wonderful  development  of  higher 
appreciation  of  music. 

I  have  not  the  time  or  space  to  go  into  detail  concerning 
the  individual  work  in  assisting  these  groups  to  start  a  big  pro- 
gram of  real  music  this  season,  but  for  these  several  months  that  I 
have  worked  about  here,  great  response  have  I  received,  and  the  de- 
sire to  build  up  a  strong  musical  community  by  the  people  themselves 
has  been  most  encouraging,  and  is  being  realized  now.  Of  course 
during  these  few  weeks  in  connection  with  these  activities  men- 
tioned we  have  had  no  less  than  fifteen  different  "sings,"  so-called 
a  week,  where  volunteer  leaders  and  accompanists  have  been  kept 
very  busy.  Besides  the  sings  that  this  office  directly  took  care  of, 
many  organizations  have  sent  in  for  song  sheets  as  they  were* 
having  a  Community  Sing. 

The  Strand  Theatre  has  asked  me  to  conduct  a  week  of 
Community  Singing  during  the  Holidays.  It  is  all  one  can  do  now  to 
"fill  orders"  no  more  going  out  and  soliciting  orders. 

Again  I  assure  you  all  that  these  past  few  weeks  have  been  very 
fruitful  around  here  and  a  very  bright  season  is  ahead  of  Musical 
Activities  whether  Community  Service  stays  on  or  not. 

Organizations  and  organizers  may  come  and  go  but  we  SING 
ON  FOREVER. 

Federating  Industrial  Athletics 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  the  employees  of  an  industry  to 
organize  among  themselves  baseball  and  basketball  teams  or 
even  an  athletic  club.  The  value  resulting  from  such  an  under- 
taking has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
companies  throughout  the  country;  and  workers  have  had  un- 
told delight  in  vying  with  the  workers  of  another  company  on 
the  diamond  or  the  track  field. 

A  feature  of  industrial  recreation  which  is  still  in  its  infancy 
is  combining  into  a  federation  all  the  industrial  athletic 
clubs  in  a  city.  The  recently  organized  Industrial  Athletic 
Association  of  Oakland,  California,  has  proved  what  concerted 
action  along  this  line  can  accomplish.  The  Association  held 
its  first  big  Sport  Carnival  in  the  municipal  auditorium  in 
December.  The  teams  among  the  men  and  women  workers 
in  the  various  industrial  plants  of  the  city  had  been  coached  by 
the  physical  directors  of  the  Recreation  Department,  the 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  public  schools,  but  the  Carnival  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  players  had  come  together  for  a 
general  competitive  meet.  The  volley  ball  games  were  partici- 
pated in  by  teams  from  automobile,  electric,  box,  lumber,  paint 
and  gas  companies,  while  the  basketball  court  was  kept  busy 
by  the  teams  from  motors,  electric,  cotton,  and  lamp  factory. 
There  were  also  volley  and  indoor  baseball  games  played  by 
girls.  A  splendid  program  of  stunts  created  a  good  deal  of 
amusement.  The  evening  ended  with  two  hours  of  social 
dancing  which  turned  all  the  rivalry  of  the  courts  into  wider 
acquaintanceship  and  friendliness.  The  Recreation  Depart- 
ment of  Oakland  is  employing  a  special  worker  to  organize 
the  adults  employed  in  industry  for  recreation,  and  in  the 
spring  it  is  planned  to  hold  several  track  meets. 

Another  similar "  athletic  federation  has  been  established  in 
Jackson,  Michigan.  Here  use  is  being  made  of  the  splendid 
public  school  facilities  of  the  city  for  the  activities  of  the  Jack- 
son Industrial  Athletic  Association.  The  school  board  has 
cooperated  willingly  in  furnishing  the  school  gymnasiums  for 
use  by  the  teams;  at  the  same  time  giving  practically  a  free 
hand  to  the  Director  of  Recreation  Activities  in  pushing  the 
organization  of  the  industrial  federation.  A  championship 
series  of  volley  ball  contests,  for  which  invitations  were  sent  to 
the  heads  of  all  the  firms  represented,  opened  the  season  in 
October.  The  second  half  of  the  season  began  in  January 
with  over  twenty-five  factories  entered  for  indoor  baseball  and 
basketball.  The  schedule  of  events  brings  out  about  four  hun- 
dred men  one  night  a  week  and  as  great  a  number  of  visitors.  The 
rooters  become  as  excited  as  the  players  and  have  proved  by  their 
untiring  enthusiasm  that  a  long- felt  need  is  being  filled  in  Jackson. 

To  obviate  the  tendency  to  offer  positions  in  factories  to 
athletic  experts  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  factory 
team,  the  constitutions  of  the  industrial  associations  mentioned 
above  provide  restrictions  as  regards  the  eligibility  of  the  play- 
ers, making  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  player  be  a  bona 
fide  worker  in  the  firm  represented.  In  this  way  the  teams 
may  really  personify  the  spirit  of  the  company.  In  creating 
definite  standards  of  fair  play,  the  industrial  athletic  associa- 
tion has  an  opportunity  of  making  this  loyal  company  spirit 
of  the  best  sort  besides  giving  to  its  individual  members  a 
sense  of  the  wider  uses  of  recreation. 
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Comrades  in  Play 

.  Abbie  Condit 

Community  Service  (Incorporated) 

[Continued  from  The  Pi^aygrouund  for  February] 

V 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

Recreation  and  social  activities  have  in  themselves  a  distinct 
value  and  should  be  emphasized  in  all  their  varied  phases  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  social  education.  They  are  not,  however,  complete 
m  themselves  and  in  a  peace-time  program  of  Community  Service 
which  must  concern  itself  with  citizenship,  the  making  and  building 
of  community  life,  one  of  their  primary  functions  should  be  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  educational  and  service  activities  in  which  a  well 
planned  program  should  culminate. 

It  is  not  enough  that  young  men  and  young 
ActivUieT*  women  shall  play  together;  they  must  think  and 

study  together,  in  order  that  they  may  most  ef- 
fectively work  and  serve  together.  Activities  may  well  be  purely 
recreational  at  first,  the  educational  interests  coming  as  a  normal  out- 
growth of  the  social  and  recreation  interests  which  are  so  valuable 
in  bringing  people  together  and  in  making  the  initial  contacts.  For 
example,  the  girls  in  an  eastern  community  found  that  some  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law  was  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  their  recreation  club  activities ;  therefore,  they  attacked  with  eager- 
ness Roberts'  Rules  of  Order.  They  discovered  that  returned  service 
men  liked  to  talk  about  current  events  and  foreign  countries.  This 
stimulated  their  desire  to  have  classes  in  these  subjects. 

The  average  girl  is  sadly  lacking  in  conversation.  The  returned 
soldier  has  been  heard  to  remark  that  he  wished  girls  would  talk  more 
about  subjects  and  less  of  persons  and  personalities.  To  provide  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  etiquette,  the  duties  of  a 
guest  and  the  responsibilities  of  a  hostess  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
worker  among  girls. 

A  girls'  worker  in  War  Camp  Community  Service  states  that  it 
was  her  experience  to  watch  two  groups  of  industrial  girls,  one  from 
a  food  and  one  from  a  garment  factory,  develop  into  good,  depend- 
able hostesses  for  groups  of  soldiers  and  others.  These  girls,  on  the 
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occasion  of  their  first  social  meeting,  which  was  a  supper  for  them- 
selves, revealed  that  they  had  everything  to  learn.  They  were  self- 
conscious,  awkward  and  constrained;  either  silent — Shaving  nothing  to 
communicate — or  noisy  without  knowing  it.  They  were  quite  ignor- 
ant of  simple  conventions  governing  social  contact.  Their  evolution 
was  wrought  through  diversified  activities,  ^very  Tuesday  these 
groups  had  supper  together.  Afterward  the  first  hour  was  given  to 
singing,  games  and  dancing,  the  second  hour  to  some  serious  study. 
One  group  had  a  course  of  lectures  on  household  economics  and  ad- 
ministration, the  other  a  course  in  reading  and  storytelling.  The 
advisor  for  each  group  was  a  college  woman,  and  on  every  occasion 
one  or  two  women  socially  active  in  the  community  attended  these 
functions  as  guests  of  the  girls.  Every  activity  conducted  by  these 
groups  contributed  to  building  up  a  general  poise  and  self-possession. 
The  mere  practice  in  social  contact  with  each  other  and  with  their 
guests  was  as  powerful  a  factor  as  any,  in  fitting  them  for  recreation 
with  young  men. 

This  experience  and  many  others  which  might  be  quoted  show 
the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  by  both  young  men  and  young  women 
alike  through  short  talks  and  discussions  on  etiquette,  tactfully  given, 
and  through  instruction  in  the  graces,  conventions  and  courtesies 
of   social   intercourse. 

Many  of  the  returned  service  men  will  belong  to  classes  and  clubs 
organized  in  a  community  to  broaden  the  educational,  cultural  and 
civic  interests  of  its  young  people.  Their  enlarged  interests  and  the 
contributions  which  they  have  to  make  from  their  war  experience 
should  do  much  to  increase  interest  and  create  a  desire  for  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  factors  involved  in  reconstruction  and  in  political 
and  economic  problems. 

Very  many  opportunities  for  increasing  the  cultural  and  civic 
interests  of  young  men  and  women  may  be  brought  into  play  through 
study  classes,  clubs  and  various  activities  in  which  they  may  be  as- 
sociated. Debating  clubs  under  the  proper  vitalizing  influence  can 
accomplish  much  in  stimulating  thought  and  expression  on  local, 
national  and  international  problems.  The  activities  of  literary 
societies  can  be  developed  in  so  popular  a  way  that  a  large  number  of 
young  people  may  be  drawn  in.  Short  talks  on  literature,  a  study  of 
the  best  authors,  the  presentation  of  papers  written  by  members  and 
an  occasional  visit  from  a  writer  of  distinction  are  features  of  such  a 
program.  In  order  to  stimulate  a  wide  interest  in  reading,  the  com- 
munity group  should  have  available  classified  lists  of  good  books. 
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In  this  connection  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
giving  young  people  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  public  library. 
Some  clubs  may  wish,  through  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  by  each 
member,  to  purchase  books  from  time  to  time  which  may  be  circu- 
lated among  the  members.  It  may  be  possible  for  a  club  to  have  a 
room  where  books  and  magazines  will  be  available  at  all  times  for 
members. 

Public  forums  are  becoming  a  helpful  medium  of  popular  ex- 
pression and  are  well  worth  promoting  if  sufficient  care  and  thought 
can  be  given  them.  The  current  events  class  is  another  means  of 
stimulating  thought  on  topics  of  the  day. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the  organization  of  groups  for 
the  study  of  municipal  problems.  A  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  young  men  with  a  young  women's  auxiliary  is  an  excellent  means 
of  bringing  young  people  together  for  the  discussion  of  local  affairs. 
The  young  men  may  concentrate  on  the  civic  and  political  needs,  the 
young  women  on  matters  relating  to  education,  health,  civic  clean- 
liness and  beauty.  A  "Know  Your  Own  City"  series  of  joint  ex- 
peditions to  factories,  mills  and  large  mercantile  establishments 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  as  would  trips  to  places  of  historical 
interest  and  to  museums  where  the  services  of  an  official  guide  might 
be  secured  to  explain  various  exhibits. 

A  "City  Beautiful  Organization"  for  girls  will  go  far  as  a  means  of 
effecting  a  transformation  in  a  city.  Competition  in  window  boxes, 
flower  beds  and  hedges  should  be  stimulated  and  publicity  secured 
through  "Before  and  After"  pictures  published  in  the  newspapers. 
In  one  city  a  certain  district  won  the  prize  as  the  "tulip  ward."  All 
the  women  in  the  ward  had  planted  tulips  in  the  spring  and  each 
tried  to  rival  her  neighbor.  The  ensemble  was  remarkably  beauti- 
ful. A  garden  club  might  be  practical  in  certain  communities.  The 
organization  of  a  vigilant  committee  which  would  look  after  public 
property  offers  another  suggestion  for  joint  service. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paring for  their  responsibilities  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
about  to  vote.  Classes  in  parliamentary  law  and  instruction  in 
national  and  state  constitutions  and  in  methods  of  voting  will  make 
it  possible  for  young  men  and  women  to  render  joint  service  at  the 
polls.     Such  instruction  is  being  offered  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Education  Board  at  a  meeting 
in  Cincinnati,  suggested  the  following  plan  of  organizing  young  men 
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and  women  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  into  groups  of 
a  civic  and  social  nature. 

"Call  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  reach  the  voting 
age  this  year  to  a  meeting.  Have  present  a  live-wire  speaker  who 
can  talk  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  subject  that  will  appeal  to  young 
people  of  this  age.  At  the  close  of  the  talk  throw  the  meeting  open 
for  public  discussion,  then  have  a  period  of  community  singing,  danc- 
ing and  refreshment.  Next  have  the  suggestion  come  from  the  floor 
that  a  similar  meeting  be  held  once  a  month  and  that  questions  bear- 
ing on  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  American  citizen  to  his 
city,  his  state  and  his  country  be  discussed;  that  subsidiary  com- 
mittees, such  as  publicity,  speakers,  music,  entertainment,  be  formed 
then  and  there.  This  can  be  elaborated  upon,  of  course,  so  that 
parliamentary  law,  political  economy,  civics,  and  vital  questions  of 
the  day  can  be  made  to  interest  these  young  people,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  will  be  in  a  measure,  qualified  as  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try." 

As  the  young  men  and  women  become  citizens,  a  series  of  new 
voters'  festivals  both  for  foreign  and  native-bom  would  not  only  be 
enjoyable  but  would  give  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
The  ceremony  of  naturalization,  as  has  been  suggested,  should  be 
made  a  service  of  dignity  and  of  beauty  rather  than  a  mere  form 
thoughtlessly    administered. 

Large  gatherings  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  government  and 
in  a  program  of  citizenship  are  of  immense  value  in  certain  com- 
munities. There  is,  for  example,  the  plan  of  having  a  roll  call  of 
the  nations- — in  this  young  men  and  women  should  have  an  im- 
portant part — in  which  the  various  nationalities  contribute  to  a 
program  of  songs  and  dances.  One  or  two  good  speakers  on  citizen- 
ship   should    be    featured. 

A  similar  idea  was  carried  out  recently  in  an  Italian  neighbor- 
hood, where  Columbus  Day  was  chosen  as  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  an  Americanization  rally.  This  was  widely  advertised  by  means 
of  posters,  announcements  at  local  theatres  and  schools  and  through 
the  Italian  newspapers.  The  music  for  this  program  was  furnished 
by  the  orchestra  of  the  local  settlement  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
War  Camp  Community  Service  song  leader,  the  large  audience  sang 
Italian  national  airs  and  folk  songs.  A  popular  American  congress- 
man spoke  on  American  Citizenship  and  What  It  Means  and  a  leading 
Italian  citizen  had  for  his  subject.  Learn  English.  A  pupil  of  one  of 
the  neighborhood  night  schools  testified  to  the  benefits  he  had  de- 
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rived  from  learning  Bnglish  and  from  his  life  in  America.  Two  films 
were  shown,  one  having  an  Italian  subject  and  the  other  being  a 
patriotic  American  picture.  A  most  successful  evening  was  brought 
to  a  close  with  the  singing  of  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Through  study  classes  young  men  and  young  women  should  be 
kept  thoroughly  alive  to  conditions  in  their  communities  and  should 
be  given  opportunity  to  listen  to  city  officials  and  private  individuals 
interested  in  various  phases  of  community  welfare  and  to  visit  city 
institutions  and  private  philanthror)ic  and  civic  endeavors.  Study 
classes,  however,  will  concern  themselves  not  only  with  civic  matters 
but  with  such  subjects  as  drama,  salesmanship,  home  decoration  and 
designing,  language  and  history  study.  Instruction  in  any  subject 
for  which  there  may  be  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  young  people 
should  be  provided. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  possible  to  stimulate  interest  in 
certain  activities  through  a  system  of  honor  points  for  achievement, 
through  competitive  events  and  through  combined  programs  with 
other  groups.  Very  often  greater  interest  will  result  if  study  classes 
are  followed  by  games  and  dances. 

In  arranging  for  the  training  given  through  study 
Service  Activities  classes  and  clubs  of  various  kinds,  not  only  ought 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  his  development 
be  kept  in  mind,  but  also  the  effect  such  training  and  development 
will  have  on  the  community  when  expressed  in  terms  of  service. 
Thus,  classes  in  storytelling  in  which  one  member  tells  a  story,  the 
others  in  the  circle  offering  comments,  not  only  develop  ease  of  man- 
ner in  the  individual  but  make  it  possible  for  the  participant,  by  be- 
coming a  good  storyteller,  to  make  a  contribution  to  community 
life  through  storytelling  at  institutions  and  to  children  on  the  play- 
grounds and  on  the  streets.  This  is  being  done  at  Bridgeport  where 
wandering  storytellers  dressed  as  gypsies  are  eagerly  welcomed  by 
groups  of  children  who  gather  in  groups  to  hear  the  stories.  Simi- 
larly, classes  in  games  will  develop  leaders  to  help  in  the  direction  of 
such  activities  at  school  centers,  churches  and  small  group  enter- 
tainments while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  delightful  evening's 
entertainment  for  the  young  people  who  attend  the  classes. 

Each  unit  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  service  which  it, 
as  a  group,  can  render  the  community.  Orchestras,  choruses  and 
dramatic  groups  have  an  unlimited  field  of  service  in  giving  concerts 
and  entertainments  in  public  institutions,  in  holding  birthday  cele- 
brations for  dependent  old  people  living  in  homes,  in  participation  in 
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social  affairs  and  in  putting  on  entertainments  to  raise  money  for 
projects  of  community  interest.  Many  workers  have  found  that 
when  there  was  need  for  a  large  service  to  the  community  as  in  the 
matter  of  a  celebration  to  raise  funds,  much  better  results  are  secured 
when  the  working  groups  are  made  up  of  young  men  and  young 
women. 

Joint  service  may  also  take  the  form  of  leadership  in  camp  out- 
ings and  after-school  athletics,  the  conducting  of  classes  for  illiterates, 
in  the  singing  of  carols  on  Christmas  Eve  and  in  the  giving  of  festivals 
and  entertainments  of  various  kinds  for  parents,  relatives  and  neigh- 
bors. 

An  interesting  idea  is  that  of  having  a  toy  shop  in  which  young 
people  make  new  toys  and  repair  old  ones  for  children.  Many  young 
men  are  clever  at  mechanical  work  while  the  girls  can  handle  the 
designing  and  painting.  Through  similar  channels  such  articles  as 
picture  books,  rugs  and  furniture  may  be  made.  In  this  way,  furnish- 
ings may  be  supplied  for  rooms  at  local  clubs,  hospitals  and  homes 
for  crippled  children  and  gifts  prepared  for  children  and  old  people  in 
institutions.  There  are  interesting  possibilities,  too,  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  self  supporting  tea  room  with  gift  novelties  made  by 
members  of  handicraft  classes. 

Responsibilities  Community  Service  has  no  more  fundamental 
toward  Foreign-  task  than  the  development  in  American-bom 
Born   Citizens  young  men  and  women  of  an  appreciation  of  their 

responsibility  to  the  foreign-bom,  and  of  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
understanding  which  must  form  the  basis  for  work  with  these  new 
citizens.  A  means  for  developing  this  spirit  lies  in  the  presentation 
of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  foreign-bom  by  American  citi- 
zens who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  foreign-bom  and  who 
understand  them,  and  by  members  of  the  various  nationalities  who 
are  best  fitted  to  interpret  their  people  to  American-bom  Americans. 
There  can  be  no  successful  approach  to  the  foreign-born  except  by 
people  who  understand  them,  and  methods  must  be  developed  for 
giving  this  understanding  to  American-born  young  men  and  women. 
Through  a  process  of  intermingling  and  of  shaping  together  social 
and  recreation  activities  can  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  understand- 
ing best  be  fostered.  Many  people  feel  that  community  singing, 
pageants,  and  special  holiday  celebrations  provide  possibly  the  best 
means  available  for  bringing  together  the  native  and  foreign-born 
population  of  a  community.  Such  celebrations,  however,  must  be 
followed  up  by  the  more  personal  contacts  which  small  group  activi- 
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ties  provide.  Hospitality  and  friendliness  must  be  the  motives  on 
which  activities  for  the  foreign-born  are  based,  and  the  expression  of 
these  motives  must  be  genuine.  Will  it  not  be  possible  to  make  one 
of  the  primary  functions  of  young  American  men  and  women  service 
for  the  foreign-bom?  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  this  service  of  such 
importance  that  they  will  feel  it  not  only  their  responsibility  but  their 
privilege  to  offer  hospitality  to  small  groups  of  foreign-bom  young 
men  and  women,  entertaining  them  as  individuals  in  their  homes, 
their  churches  and  clubs,  welcoming  them  as  they  become  citizens, 
providing  the  leaders  for  their  clubs  and  other  activities,  workers  at 
information  booths  serving  foreign-born,  and  in  every  possible  way 
expressing  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  which  alone  can  make  possible 
mutual    understanding? 

The  process  of  building  for  Community  Service,  of  developing 
on  the  part  of  young  men  and  women  such  interest  in  community 
affairs  that  they  will  assume  their  responsibilities  natiu-ally 
and  intelligently,  must  come  as  a  gradual  growth  which  cannot  be 
forced.  Games,  outdoor  sports,  singing  and  dancing  indulged  in 
purely  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  there  is  in  the  comradeship  such 
activities  engender,  will,  if  wisely  directed,  eventually  find  their 
normal  expression  in  joint  service. 

APPENDIX 

Exhibit  A.    Suggested  Bibliography 

Social  Games  and  Group  Dances.  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche  M. 
Trilling.     Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    ^1.75 

Ice  Breakers  Edna  Geister.  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.    $i.oc 

Social  Evenings.  Amos  R.  Wells.  United  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor.     Boston   and   Chicago.    $.25 

Neighborhood  Entertainments.  Renee  B.  Stern.  Sturgis  and 
Walton,  31-33  East  27th  St.,  N.  Y.     $.75 

First  Steps  in  Community  Center  Development.  Clarence  A. 
Perry.     Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.     $.10 

Community  Center  Activities.  Clarence  A.  Perry.  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  N.  Y.     $.35 

Community  Recreation.  Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave. 
N.  Y.  C.     $.20 

Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School  and  Gymnasium.    Jessie 
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Bancroft.    Macmillan  Company,  24  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.    $1.50 

Games  and  Dance  Figures.  Chicago  War  Camp  Community 
Service,  Rm.  701-112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.    $.20 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games.  Bancroft  and  Pulmacher. 
Macmillan  Company,  62  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.     $1.50 

Dances  of  the  People.  Elizabeth  Burchenal.  Schirmer  Music 
Company,  7  East  43rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.     $1.50 

Country  Dance  Book.  Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  H.  C.  Mcllwaine. 
H.  W.  Gray  &  Co.,  2  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.    $1.25 

Holiday  Plays  for  Home,  School  and  Settlement.  Virginia 
Olcott.     Moffat  Yard  Co.,  31  Union  Square.  N.  Y.  C.     $1.00 

Patriotic  Plays  for  Young  People.  Virginia  Olcott.  Dodd 
Meade  Co.,  Fourth  Ave.  &  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.     •^1.25 

Patriotic  Plays  and  Pageants.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 
Henry  Holt.  19  West  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.    $1.25 

May  Day  Programs.  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.  Play- 
groui  d  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  One  Madison  Ave., 
N.    Y.    C.     $.05 

Exhibit   B 

Games  and  Activities  for  Gymnasiums  or  for  Out-of- Doors 
General  Games  Team  Games 

Partner  Tag  End  Ball 

Hindoo  Tag  Comer  Ball 

Triple  Tag  Bat  Ball 

Maze  Tag  Captain  Ball 

Slap  Jack  Volley  BaU 

Three  Deep  Basket  Ball 

Jump  the  Shot  Indoor  Baseball 

Circle  Jerusalem  Cage  Ball 

Last  Couple  Out  Squash  Baseball 
Duck  on  a  Rock 

Competitive  (with  equipment)  Relays 

Day  and  Night  All  Up  Relay 

Club  Snatch  Shuttle  Relay 

Stealing  Sticks  Bean  Bag  Relay 

Overtake  Flag  Relay 

Prisoners'  Base  Zigzag  Relay 

Master  of  the  King  Comer  Relay 

Exchange  Pass  Ball  Relay 

Snatch  the  Handkerchief 
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Competitive  (with  basket  ball)         Races  and  Stunts 

Pass  Ball  Zig-zag  Ball 

Arch  Goal  Ball  Dashes 

Stand  Ball  Potato  Race 

Call  Ball  Hurdle  Race 

Center  Ball  Needle  Race 

Dodge  Ball  Shoe  Race 

Circle  Ball  Hobble  Race 

Touch  Ball  Three  Legged  Race 

End  to  End  Ball  Obstacle  Race 

Exhibit  C 

Constance    UArcy    Mackay,    Church    Entertainment 

For  church  entertainments  a  definite  program  is  essential. 
Nothing  should  be  left  to  chance.  There  should  be  no  pauses  with 
people  standing  about  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Each  week  there 
should  be  something  different.  One  week  there  may  be  games;  the 
next  a  "parlor  track  meet,"  the  next,  a  musical  and  dramatic  program 
and  the  next,  a  "fad  party."  Sometimes  a  musical  program  pre- 
pared or  a  one  act  play  produced,  can  be  sent  from  church  to  church. 

Special  holidays,  such  as  Valentine's  Day  and  Washington's 
birthday  should  always  be  taken  advantage  of  in  church  entertain- 
ments. Planning  a  definite  entertainment  always  brings  out  ideas. 
Shadowgraphs  will  be  found  immensely  entertaining,  if  worked  up 
beforehand  with  two  or  three  rehearsals.  There  is  a  very  funny 
shadowgraph  called  the  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane,  which  can  be  found  in 
the  St.  Nicholas  Book  of  Plays  and  Operettas,  published  by  the 
Century  Co.,  of  New  York  City  at  ^i.oo,  or  perhaps  this  book  may 
be  found  in  the  town  library.  While  primarily  intended  for  young 
people,  the  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane  is  so  distinctly  funny  that  it  has 
amused  adult  audiences  all  over  the  country.  It  is  also  valuable 
because  it  gives  illustrations  of  how  shadowgraphs  are  arranged,  so 
that  anyone  can  manage  them.  Two  songs  that  would  make  enter- 
taining shadowgraphs  are  Clementine  and  the  Bold  Fisherman  which 
may  be  found  in  any  collection  of  college  songs.  Parlor  Magic  is 
always  effective  and  always  enjoyed. 

A  Parlor  Field  Day,  as  described  on  page  87  of  Social  Activities 
for  Men  and  Boys  by  Albert  M.  Chesley,  is  excellent  for  an  evening's 
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entertainment.  Another  good  idea  is  a  Fad  Social,  as  described  on 
page  59  of  Social  Evenings  by  Amos  Wells.  Still  another  idea  that 
is  new  and  interesting  is  an  Open  Road  Evening.  Decorate  the 
parish  house  with  tree  branches  to  give  it  an  outdoor  look.  Have  a 
gypsy  camp  with  fortune  telling,  palm  reading.  Have  gypsy  fiddlers 
and  songs  of  the  Open  Road.  Have  an  improvised  "camp  fire," 
with  all  lights  out.  Have  singing  around  the  camp  fire.  Serve 
coffee  from  a  three  legged  gypsy  pot  swung  over  the  fire.  Have 
apples  and  sandwiches  served  by  gypsy  girls. 

Still  another  suggestion  for  a  game  called  The  Road  to  Berlin 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in  its  bulletin 
An  Old  English  Christmas  Revel  for  Use  in  Soldiers*  Clubs.  This 
Revel  can  be  used  by  churches  as  well  as  clubs. 

Folk  dancing  both  in  France  and  in  England  has  been  found  to 
be  an  excellent  form  of  entertainment,  because  the  group  work  it 
contains  keeps  men  from  being  self  conscious  while  they  are  learning 
the  steps.  The  Morris  Dance  Book  edited  by  Josephine  Brower  can 
be  had  from  Novello  &  Co.,  2  West  25th  St.,  New  York  City.  Two 
good  books  on  folk  dancing  are  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games  by 
Elizabeth  Burchenal  and  Folk  Dances  of  Denmark  by  Elizabeth 
Burchenal,  both  pubHshed  by  G.  Schirmer,  7  East  43rd  Street,  New 
York   City. 

Among  the  one-act  plays  which  can  be  given  in  parish  houses, 
all  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  28th  St., 
New  York  City  at  $.25  each,  are  the  following:  Jimmy  by  A.  Pat- 
rick, Jr. — two  men.  Peace  Manoeuvres  by  Richard  Harding  Davis — 
a  military  play,  three  males,  one  female.  The  Zone  Police  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis — a  thrilling  military  play — ^four  males.  Food  by 
William  C.  DeMille — ^two  males,  one  female.  This  is  a  satire  on 
the  high  cost  of  living.  It  Behooves  Us,  a  comedy  of  Hooverization — 
two  males,  two  females.  The  Flower  of  Yeddo,  a  Japanese  play  easily 
given  by  one  male,  five  females,  or  could  be  acted  by  a  cast  of  all 
girls.  The  Burglar  by  Margaret  Cameron  is  a  highly  amusing  play 
for  five  girls.  The  Kleptomaniac  is  a  splendid  farce  by  Margaret 
Cameron  for  seven  girls. 

In  France  and  England  an  immensely  popular  way  of  enter- 
taining men  and  girls  has  been  found  in  what  is  called  a  musical 
story.     Such  a  story  was  given  in  The  Pi^aygrgund  for  December. 
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Exhibit  D 

List  of  Drama  in  Which  Young  Men  and  Young  Women  Can  Par- 
ticipate 

One-Act  Plays  with  Small  Cast 

Food  by  William  C.  DeMille.  Farce  about  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Two  men,  one  woman.  Interior  scene.  Easy  to  give. 
Plays  20  minutes.  Can  be  had  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th 
Street.    New   York   Citv.     Price    25c- 

The  Maker  of  Dreams,  by  Oliphant  Down.  Two  men,  one 
woman.  Fanciful  play  with  simple  interior  setting.  Play  concern 
Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  a  stranger.  It  has  been  widely  acted. 
Can  be  had  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
City.     Price  35c. 

Miss  Civilization,  by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Four  men,  one 
woman.  Simple  interior  setting.  Exciting  "crook"  play,  full  of 
adventure,  and  interesting.  Has  been  very  widely  used.  Published 
by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.     Price  25c. 

Pot  0' Broth,  by  William  Butler  Yates.  Two  men,  one  woman. 
Simple  interior  scene.  Delightfully  amusing  Irish  comedy.  Can 
be  found  in  most  public  libraries;  or  order  from  Samuel  French,  28 
West  38th  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.35.  The  volume  con- 
tains other  plays. 

The  Workhouse  Ward,  by  Lady  Gregory  is  a  comedy.  Two 
men,  one  woman.  Scene  is  a  workhouse  ward  in  Ireland,  and  very 
easy  to  arrange.  This  play  can  be  found  in  public  libraries  in  a 
volume  entitled  Seven  Short  Plays  by  Lady  Gregory,  or  it  can  be 
ordered  from  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 
for   $1.75. 

The  Traveling  Man,  by  Lady  Gregory.  One  man,  one  woman, 
one  child.  The  child  can  be  played  by  a  small-sized  young  woman. 
Simple  interior  scene.  Easy  to  arrange.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
mystical  play  on  the  theme  similar  to  The  Servant  in  the  House. 
It  is  written  in  poetic  prose. 

In  Far  Bohemia,  by  Evelyn  Greenleaf  Sutherland  from  Poor 
White  Trash  and  Other  One  Act  Plays.  One  man,  two  women. 
Simple  interior  scene.  Whimsical,  charming  little  love  story  of  two 
struggling  artists,  and  a  droll  "character"  landlady.  Very  easy  to 
give  and  well  worth  giving.  Can  be  had  from  Samuel  French,  28 
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West  38th  Street,  New  York  City  at  $1.25.  The  volume  contains 
other  interesting  plays. 

'Op-0' me- Thumb,  by  Frederick  Fenn  and  Richard  Pryce.  A 
cockney  serio-comedy,  with  both  cockney  and  broken  French  dialect. 
One  man,  five  women.  The  scene  is  a  laundry.  The  play  requires 
somewhat  experienced  acting.  It  was  first  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  London.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  St., 
New  York  City  at  25c. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stafidish,  by  Eugene  V.  Presbrey.  Two 
men,  two  women.  Pilgrim  interior  scene  and  costumes.  This  play 
is  founded  on  Longfellow's  poem  by  a  well  known  dramatist,  and  will 
be  serviceable  for  the  approaching  Pilgrim  Tercentenary.  Pub- 
lished by  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street  at  25c. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  by  Elizabeth  McFadden.  Four  men, 
three  women.  Speaking  parts.  The  parts  of  two  children  may  be 
taken  by  small  sized  young  women.  Several  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; could  be  done  by  a  cast  of  20  in  all.  A  medieval  Christmas 
play  in  two  scenes.  It  requires  two  interior  settings — one,  a  peasant's 
home,  the  other,  a  cathedral  which  is  suggested  by  means  of  a  stained 
glass  window  and  an  altar.  It  tells  the  story  of  how  a  humble-hearted 
gift  out-weighed  all  the  rich  gifts  at  Christmas  time.  Published  by 
Samuel  French,  28  West  38th  Street  at  25c. 

Long  Plays 

Secret  Service,  by  William  Gillette.  A  play  in  four  acts.  Four- 
teen men,  five  women.  Interior  scene.  Thrilling  war  drama  of  the 
lime  of  i860.  For  royalty  apply  to  Samuel  French,  28  West  38th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Between  Two  Lives  by  Charles  Burkett.  A  "farm"  and  "city" 
play  in  three  acts.  Eight  men  and  six  women.  Simple  interior 
scenes.  Easy  to  give.  Has  already  been  acted  by  country  audi- 
ences 500  times  or  more.  It  tells  of  actual  problems  as  they  exist 
on  the  farm  today.  Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price  50c. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  A  play  in 
three  acts  and  prologue.  Two  men,  five  women,  five  children.  Tells 
in  dramatic  form  the  well  loved  and  world  famous  Christmas  story, 
introducing  several  new  characters.  Published  by  Houghten  Mif- 
flin Company,   Boston,   Mass.     Price  $1.00. 

A  Scrap  of  Paper,  by  J.  Palgrave  Simpson.     Comedy  in  three 
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acts.  Interior  scenes.  Six  men,  six  women.  Very  well-known 
play.  A  trifle  sophisticated.  Requires  knowledge  of  drawing  room 
manners.  Rapid  action  and  amusing  situations.  Play  concerns 
famous  "scrap  of  paper"  that  is  always  being  lost  or  that  turns  up  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  moment.  Published  by  Samuel  French, 
28  West  38th  Street,  price  25c. 

The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,  by  Anthony  Hope.  Four  acts. 
Twelve  men,  three  women.  Interior  scenes.  Colonial  costume. 
Clever  comedy.  Sparkling  lines.  Concerns  the  adventures  of  Lady 
Ursula  Barrington  after  she  had  donned  a  man's  disguise  and  finds 
herself  challenged  to  a  duel.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  28  West 
38th  Street,  price  50c. 

Isaiah,  by  Eleanor  Wood  Whitman.  Biblical  play  in  several 
scenes  which  can  be  played  against  a  background  of  curtains,  with 
simple  properties.  Five  women,  twenty  men.  Other  supernumer- 
aries. The  important  parts  are  for  four  men  and  five  women.  Poetic 
Biblical  language  used  throughout.  Biblical  costumes  of  simple 
material,  but  rich  color  can  be  used,  copied  from  Sargent's  Prophets 
or  from  Tissot's  Life  of  Christ.  Has  been  produced  with  great  suc- 
cess by  the  Community  Players  of  Boston  and  also  in  several  other 
places.  Excellent  for  church  groups.  Published  by  The  Pilgrim 
Press,  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     Price  75c. 

The  Piper,  by  Josephine  Preston  Peabody.  A  play  in  four  acts 
which  can  be  acted  out-of-doors  or  indoors.  Fourteen  men,  six 
women,  five  children.  Other  men,  women  and  children  as  super- 
numeraries. Tells  a  poetic  version  of  the  Pied  Piper  in  which  the 
children  return  to  Hamelin  Town  after  having  been  lured  away  by 
the  Piper.  Medieval  costumes  and  scene  setting.  Stratford-on- 
Avon  Prize  Play.  Possible  for  stage  of  any  size.  Has  been  given  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  as  well  as  in  theaters.  Published  by  Houghton 
MiJBflin,   Boston,   Mass.   at  $1.20. 

Nathan  Hale,  by  Clyde  Fitch  a  play  in  four  acts.  Fifteen  men, 
four  women,  colonial  costumes.  Stirring  play  combining  both 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Published  by  W.  H.  Baker  Co.,  5  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.     Price  50c. 

Feast  of  the  Little  Lanterns,  a  Chinese  operetta  with  four  princi- 
pals, and  a  chorus  of  fifteen  to  thirty-five  people.  Chinese  costumes. 
Simple  Chinese  setting  can  be  made  of  screens  or  the  operetta  can  be 
given  out-of-doors.  Men  and  women  can  be  used  in  each  inter- 
changeably. Very  easy  to  arrange.  Has  been  popular  with  co- 
educational colleges.     Has  both  color  and  tunefulness.     Published 
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by  Willis  Music  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Music  75c.     Text 
and  stage  managers'  copy,  50c. 

Pageants    and    Masques 

The  Bird  Masque,  by  Percy  MacKaye.  Six  men,  two  women, 
one  child.  Outdoor  masque.  Poetic  plea  for  bird  sanctuaries  that 
has  been  widely  acted.  Very  easy  to  stage.  Published  by  Frederick 
Stokes  Company,  New  York  City.     Price  $1.00. 

The  New  Era  Pageant,  written  by  the  Outdoor  Players  of  Peter- 
boro,  N.  H.  Indoor  setting  with  background  of  curtains.  Fourteen 
men,  thirty-four  women.  Up  to  50  or  100  participants.  Symbolic 
pageant  showing  how  patriotism  is  needed  in  this  new  era  and  how 
the  happiness  of  nations  can  be  obtained.  The  pageant  contains 
dialogue,  pantomime,  dances  and  choruses.  Simple  costumes.  Easy 
to  give.  Plays  one  and  one-fourth  hours.  Can  be  had  free 
upon  application  to  Community  Service,  i  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York. 

America,  Yesterday  and  Today,  by  Nina  B.  Lamkin.  Historical 
pageant  of  American  scenes.  Two  hundred  to  five  hundred  partic- 
ipants. Outdoor  pageant,  but  can  be  given  on  floor  of  armory  or 
large  hall.  Pictures  of  costumes  included  in  volume.  Pageant  has 
dialogues,  dances  and  choruses.  Published  by  T.  S.  Dennison  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.     Price  50c. 

The  Passing  of  Hiawatha,  a  pageant  play  from  Plays  of  the 
Pioneers  by  C.  D.  Mackay.  Ten  or  more  men,  six  women.  Other 
men  and  women  to  the  number  of  fifty.  Indian  dances  and  cere- 
monials, etc.  It  can  practically  be  made  to  fit  any  size  cast  between 
twenty-five  and  fifty,  to  be  given  out-of-doors.  Indian  and  sym- 
bolic dances.  Indian  and  symboHc  costumes.  Published  by  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York  City.  Price  |i.oo.  Full  illustrations  pubHshed 
with   text. 

The  Shining  Goddess,  by  Clara  E.  Sackett.  A  pageant  which  can 
be  given  indoors  or  out-of-doors.  Twenty-eight  speaking  parts. 
Nine  men  and  the  rest  women.  There  should  be  at  least  22  women 
for  dances.  Pageant  contains  dialogue,  songs  and  dances  and  has  a 
full  description  of  costumes.  It  shows  that  through  Service,  Enlight- 
enment and  Health,  the  American  girl  comes  to  find  the  spirit  of  joy, 
shows  the  advantages  of  Exercise,  Health  and  Fresh  Air.  Plays  one 
hour.  Easy  and  inexpensive  to  produce.  Used  by  Industrial 
Groups  with  much  success,  also  used  as  a  health  pageant.     Excellent 
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for  these  or  other  social  centers.  Can  be  obtained  from  Depart- 
ment of  Drama  and  Pageantry,  National  Headquarters,  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.     Price  $2.00     This  includes  text  and  payment  of  royalty. 

Note:  The  plays  mentioned  can  be  ordered  through  Walter 
H.  Baker,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  through  Samuel 
French,  28  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City,  or  through  the  Drama 
League  Bookshop,  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


Make  the  Most  of  the  Winter 

During  the  winter  season  recreational  activities  in  our  American 
communities  tend  to  be  far  too  much  limited  to  indoor  life.  Cli- 
matic conditions  are  largely  responsible  for  this,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  by  a  number  of  people  that  the  municipal  recreation 
groups  have  been  slow  to  seize  the  opportunities  which  present  them- 
selves even  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

Very  often  the  failure  lies  in  the  lack  of  interest 
Arousing  Interest  ^^  ^^^  p^j.^  q£  ^^^  people  of  a  community  in 
in  m  e  por  s  ^in^-ej.  sports.  If  they  can  once  be  aroused  to 
the  joys  of  outdoor  life  in  the  winter;  of  skiing,  tobogganing,  and 
other  sports,  every  facility  and  resource  which  ingenuity  could 
provide  will  be  utilized  to  the  limit. 

Communities  wishing  to  create  an  interest  in  winter  sports  may 
find  moving  pictures  of  these  activities  good  publicity  material. 
The  United  Projector  Film  Co.,  69-71  W.  Mohawk  Street,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  has  films  called,  Winter  Sports  in  Sweden,  and  Ice 
Carnival  at  Saranac  Lake.  The  films  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  90  cents  for  one  reel,  $2.40  for  three  reels,  $3.60  for  five  reels, 
for  one  night  only.  For  each  additional  night  there  is  a  chage  of 
50  cents  for  one  reel,  $1.20  for  three  reels  and  $1.50  for  five  reels. 
To  these  rates  a  5  per  cent  war  tax  based  on  the  rental  cost  and  the 
transportation  charges  both  ways  should  be  added. 

Many  cities  not  favored  with  natural  resources 
Providing  the  ^^^  j^  necessary  to  arrange  places  where  skat- 

ing and  similar  sports  may  be  carried  on.  The 
need  is  being  met  by  the  construction  of  skating  rinks,  the  flooding 
or  sprinkling  of  playgrounds,  vacant  lots  or  park  spaces,  and  the 
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erection  of  slides  and  toboggans.  Often  streets  are  set  aside  for 
coasting.  In  many  cities  of  this  country  at  the  present  time  are 
reservoirs  centrally  located  which  were  built  years  ago  on  what  was 
then  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Most  of  these  sites  will  sooner  or 
later  be  abandoned  as  reservoirs  for  the  reason  that  outside  areas 
serve  equally  well  and  danger  of  pollution  is  greatly  lessened.  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  covered  such  a  reservoir  with  a  concrete  roof 
supported  by  concrete  pillars  with  a  surface  constructed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  used  for  roller  skating  in  summer  and  ice  skating 
in  winter.  This  makes  an  excellent  rink  of  such  size  that  many  skat- 
ers can  enjoy  it  at  one  time;  there  is  also  plenty  of  space  for  ice 
carnivals. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  winter  sports 
Contests  for  the  ^^Q^e  popular  without  special  equipment  and 
Children  .^,  ,.^^,  t.   ^  t       ,         ,  . 

With  very  little  expense.    Inter-school  and  inter- 

playground  contests  and  tournaments  will  always  interest  the  chil- 
dren. Skating  contests  can  easily  be  arranged  including  single, 
double,  and  mixed  double  races  for  both  speed  and  form.  Fancy 
skating  and  games  such  as  hockey  can  also  be  included.  Snowman 
contests  between  playgrounds  can  be  held  judging  the  snowmen  ac- 
cording to  the  height,  appearance,  proper  proportions,  originality  of 
design  and  difficulties  overcome,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  snow. 
Snowball  fights  are  entered  into  with  great  enthusiasm  by  both  boys 
and  girls.  These  battles  will  make  a  splendid  game  if  certain  fixed 
rules  are  followed.  Those  playing  should  be  divided  into  sides  with 
a  captain  for  each  side  who  really  directs  the  procedure.  There 
should  be  rules  regulating  the  kind  and  number  of  snowballs  and 
the  size  of  the  forts,  and  the  whole  battle  should  be  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible  along  the  lines  of  real  warfare.  A  coasting  race  is  an 
event  that  can  well  be  introduced  into  these  school  meets  in  which 
single  and  double  sleds,  flexible  flyers,  pointers,  and  bobs  are  used. 

Curling.  Adults  as  well  as  children  enjoy  cold 
Games  and  Sports  weather  sports  and  games.  Curling  is  a  very 
forAduIU  ,  J  1-        i 

popular  game  among  men  and  a  curling  tourna- 
ment arouses  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  local  players. 
Often  players  come  from  long  distances  to  enter  the  contests. 

Ice-Schuffleboard  is  an  excellent  sport,  something  like  curl- 
ing, but  having  some  advantages  o\er  that  game.  It  requires  neither 
expensive  equipment  nor  the  strength  necessary  to  wield  heavy 
weights  and  may  be  played  by  women  as  well  as  men.  Further,  it 
is  a  very  simple  game  to  play-    On  a  smoo4;h  piece  of  ice  five  circles 
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are  marked  out,  having  a  common  center,  the  innermost  circle  hav- 
ing a  radius  of  6  inches,  and  each  outer  one  a  radius  of  6  inches 
larger  than  that  of  the  circle  next  nearest  the  center.  The  spaces 
between  the  lines  are  numbered  from  one  to  five,  the  highest  num- 
ber being  at  the  center.  From  a  line  twenty-five  feet  away  round 
disks  are  propelled  by  long  cues  toward  this  target.  The  cues  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  pool,  but  pointed  sticks  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Disks  may  be  easily  purchased  or  made  of  wood. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  for  each  side  to  shoot  its  disks  as  near  the 
center  of  the  circles  as  possible  and  to  knock  its  opponents  disks 
away.  The  game  is  generally  played  with  four  people,  two  on 
each  side,  and  there  are  twelve  disks,  giving  each  player  three 
shots.  When  all  the  disks  have  been  played,  each  side  is  credited 
with  the  number  of  points  indicated  by  the  spaces  in  which  the  disks 
lie.  Additional  rules  in  scoring  may  be  adopted;  for  example,  one 
of  the  spaces  between  circles  may  be  marked  five  off.  This  will  add 
interest,  for  each  side  must  try  to  avoid  that  space  and  force  its 
opponents  into  it. 

Skate  Sailing,  Ice  Yatchinq  and  Ice  Motoring.  These  sports 
are  most  exciting  and  help  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand  for  speed, 
but  can  be  enjoyed  only  where  there  is  a  big  body  of  water  to 
freeze,  such  as  a  river,  bay  or  lake.  There  is  this  advantage  in  this 
type  of  sport  that  while  the  equipment  is  very  expensive  to  buy, 
the  most  successful  boat  or  sail  is  very  often  made  by  amateurs, 
and  because  of  this  fact  more  people  are  able  to  indulge  in  these 
sports. 

Skate  sailing  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  three  and  one  need 
not  be  an  exceptionally  expert  skater  to  enjoy  it.  The  sail  is  made 
of  duck  or  unbleached  sheeting  with  a  bamboo  frame  and  varies  in 
size  and  shape  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  used.  It  may 
be  made  for  use  of  one  person  only  or  for  several,  and  is  controlled 
by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  sail  and  the  frame  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  sail  boat.  It  is  much  less  dangerous  to  carry  your 
sail  than  to  have  it  fastened  to  your  person  and  is  much  easier  to 
come  about. 

Winter  festivals  and  carnivals  give  an  opportunity 
Winter  Festivals       f^^j.  ^^j^  attractive   display  of  lights  and   colors 
arniva  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  athletic  feats.    Rochester's  success- 

ful ice  carnivals  offer  suggestions  for  other  cities  wishing  to  in- 
augurate them.  Races  are  among  the  principal  events,  the  mixed 
double  race  making  a  very  interesting  and  graceful  spectacle.  The 
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costume  parade  is  very  beautiful  especially  if  the  lighting  is  well 
worked  out  by  means  of  bon-fires  and  colored  lights  along  the  shore. 
The  ice  tower  made  of  solid  blocked  ice  outlined  in  colored  incan- 
descent lights  is  probably  the  most  effective  feature. 

In  January,  1916,  in  St.  Paul,  a  revival  of  the  old  mid-winter 
festival  of  the  north  was  given  under  the  auspicies  of  the  St.  Paul 
Outdoor  Sports  Carnival  Association.  It  continued  through  eight 
days  and  every  day  was  full  to  the  brim  with  a  most  en/tertaining  pro- 
gram. It  was  the  occasion  of  the  National  Ski  Tournament  which 
brought  enthusiastic  crowds.  Another  event  was  a  parade  in  which 
a  thousand  or  more  participants  in  carnival  cos(tume  marched 
through  the  city.  Pageants  brilliantly  illuminated  were  presented. 
There  were  hockey  matches  and  tobogganing  and  many  other  out- 
door sports  of  the  north. 

Formerly  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  closed  Michigan  Street  hill, 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares,  to  all  traffic  on  New  Year's  Day, 
and  turned  this  big  toboggan  slide  over  to  the  coasters.  This  sport 
was  indulged  in  by  young  and  old  and  became  so  popular  that  it 
gradually  resolved  itself  into  a  New  Year  festival,  and  was  looked 
forward  to  with  keen  anticipation  not  only  by  the  youngsters  but 
by  the  adults  of  the  city. 

A  revival  of  the  Canadian  Ice  Carnival  might  well  be  under- 
taken by  some  of  our  northern  cities.  The  first  one  held  in  Montreal 
is  suggestive  for  a  similar  celebration.  The  Ice  palace  which  proved 
an  immense  attraction  for  visitors  was  constructed  entirely  of  solid 
blocks  of  ice  taken  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  was  90  feet 
square  with  a  rectangular  tower  at  each  comer,  and  from  the  center 
rose  a  great  tower  80  feet  high.  It  was  an  imposing  and  remarkable 
spectacle,  and  when  brilliantly  illuminated  inside  and  out,  the  effect 
was  like  a  palace  in  fairyland.  The  carnival  was  opened  with  the 
storming  of  the  palace  by  a  host  of  snowshoers  in  brilliantly  col- 
ored costumes  who  dashed  through  the  streets  and  attacked  the 
palace  battlements  with  Roman  candles,  sky  rockets,  and  varicolored 
fire.  The  program  of  the  rest  of  the  carnival  was  devoted  to  pa- 
rades, skating  and  athletic  events. 

Another  suggestion  which  will  be  particularly 
Community  applicable  for  our  northern  cities,  lies  in  a  com- 

Sleigh  Rides  munity  sleighride  for  the  children,  which   for 

a  number  of  years  has  been  a  feature  in  Bennington,  Vermont.  The 
use  of  practically  every  team  in  the  village  is  donated  through  the 
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merchants  of  the  town;  each  child  given  a  bag  of  candy  and  the 
town  band  leads  the  procession. 

A  community  sleigh  ride  need  not,  of  course,  be  limited  to  chil- 
dren. A  sleigh  ride  for  adults  might  have  many  social  features  at- 
tached to  it  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  ride  might  end  in  a  party  in  a  private  house  or  club 
where  it  would  be  possible  to  have  games,  dances  and  refreshments, 
with  perhaps  storytelling  before  an  open  fire. 

The  places  where  it  is  possible  to  have  skiing  are 
Skiing  of  course,  limited,  but  an  interesting  suggestion 

comes  from  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Ski 
Association,  which  has  recently  been  organized  in  Den\er,  Colorado, 
where  a  municipal  slide  is  being  erected  entirely  of  snow.  An  ice 
carnival  was  held  here  the  first  of  the  year  including  races  of  all 
kinds,  fancy  and  figure  skating,  dances  and  other  novel  events.  A 
Mardi  Gras  on  ice  was  the  program  for  the  evening.  Hundreds  of 
skaters  in  fancy  costumes,  each  carrying  a  Japanese  lantern  marched 
around  to  the  music  of  the  band  furnished  by  the  city.  Prizes  were 
awarded  for  the  best  costumes  worn  by  the  skaters.  Singers  clad  in 
white,  sang  carols  from  opposite  shores  of  the  lake,  and  proceeded 
to  the  band  stand  singing  as  they  marched. 
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Special  ''Days'*  For  the  Playground 

The  Playground  Book  published  jointly  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Cincinnati, 
Dhio,  which  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  playground  games, 
lithletics  and  other  activities,  with  rules  for  the  use  of  apparatus 
ind  instruction  to  playground  directors,  gives  some  interesting 
suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  special  days. 

As  the  author  points  out,  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
playground  program  for  expression  of  all  the  play  interest  of 
:hildren,  the  nurturing  instinct,  manifested  in  the  love  for  pets  and 
lolls,  the  constructive  interest — manifested  in  the  making  of  kites, 
stilts — the  love  of  nature,  flowers  and  birds.  The  following  pro- 
grams for  special  days  are  suggestive.  One  such  day  a  week 
would  aid  in  vitalizing  and  popularizing  the  playground. 
Kite  Day 

Kites  to  be  made  in  occupation  work  period. 

Events — Flying  for  height. 

Flying  for  time. 

Awards  for  best  made,  the  largest,  the  most  unique. 
Pet  Day 

Parade  of  all  entries  with  their  owners. 

Exhibition  of   tricks. 

Awards  for  smallest,  largest,  best  kept. 
Doll  Day 

Parade  with  owners. 

Games  with  dolls  and  dramatic  play. 

Awards  for  best-kept,  the  neatest.     (An  excellent  opportunity 

for    setting    standards    of    cleanliness    and    teaching    health 

habits) 
Boat  Day 

In  wading  pool. 

Boat  races — speed  and  distance. 

Exhibition  of  boats  made  by  children. 

Awards  for  best  made,  largest. 
Parents'  Day 

An  exhibition  of  playground  activities,  games,  dances. 

Aim  to  have  mothers  take  part  by  joining  in  a  game. 
Zoo  Day 

Take  children  to  Zoo  or  park  for  an  all-day  picnic. 
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Playing  to  Correct  High  Blood  Pressure* 

Too  high  blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  commonest  ills  of  thij 
our  modern  life.  It  is  usually  believed,  even  among  physi 
cians,  that  this  is  caused  by  kidney  trouble  or  by  hardening  o 
the  arteries;  but  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso 
ciations  throws  doubt  upon  this  and  suggests  that  it  is  mon 
probably  a  sort  of  compensatory  process  in  an  attempt  t( 
bring  greater  efficiency  to  an  impaired  circulation. 

It  quotes  Dr.  E.  Moschcowitz's  description  of  the  types  o; 
person  in  whom  this  high  blood  pressure  is  likely  to  occur: 

"The  patients  are  overweight  and  sometimes  even  obese, 
The  neck  is  short,  the  muscles  are  soft,  their  bodily  movements 
are  sluggish,  their  carriage  and  walk  are  ungraceful  and  they 
lack  the  spring  and  elan  of  the  former  athlete.  Physicall) 
these  people  are  tense ;  they  pursue  their  vocation  with  tre^ 
mendous  ^seiliousness  and  worry  over  trivialities.  Phlegm  and 
hypertension  are,  in  my  experience,  antagonistic.  Furthermore, 
these  individuals  have  narrow  intellectual  horizans.  Their  interests 
in  anything  outside  of  their  business  is  desultory.  They  have  nc 
hobbies." 

The  prototype  of  the  candidate  for  hypertension  whom 
Moschcowitz  has  thus  cleverly  portrayed  shows  his  most  con- 
spicious  mental  incapacity  in  an  inability  to  play,  comments 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  We  musi 
regard  him,  according  to  Moschcowitz,  as  the  antithesis  of  the 
child,  both  in  mind  and  spirit.  If  the  psychic,  as  well  as  the 
physical,  takes  a  part  in  the  development  of  hypertension,  we 
may  well  advocate,  vigorously  and  often,  a  larger  element  oi 
play  in  the  routine  of  those  who  conform  to  the  type.  If  age  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  years,  we  must  keep  alive  that  spirit 
of  childhood  which  is  not  "blighted  by  the  premature  struggle 
for  existence  or  the  gloom  of  a  depressing  environment."  In 
anticipation  of  the  danger  of  hypertension  we  must  put  back 
play  into  the  lives  of  those  who  know  only  adult  work;  for  in 
a  well  balanced  life  the  spirit  of  the  child,  with  its  humor, 
imagination,  its  enthusiasm  for  sport  and  love  of  vacations 
furnishes  that  which  "neutralizes  the  corrodmg  acid  of  the 
*fret  and  fever'  in  our  lives." 


*  Courtesy  of  New  York  World 
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'hysical  Education  Requirements  for  Prepara- 
tory Schools  and  Colleges 

Twenty-six  colleges  were  represented  at  the  twenty-third 
inual  session  of  the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Educa- 
on  held  recently  in  New  York.  The  delegates  showed  their 
onsciousness  of  the  lessons  learned  through  the  mobilizing  of 
le  American  Army,  and  faced  squarely  the  problem  of  work- 
ig  out  a  system  which  would  adequately  eliminate  "physical 
literacy." 

''First,  we  need  a  new  and  convincing  statement  of  the  aims 
.nd  scope  of  physical  education,"  said  Dr.  Fauver,  president  of 
he  Society.  "We  must  advertise  the  fact  that  physical  edu- 
ation  is  not  only  for  the  temporary  training  of  health  habits 
ind  physical  power  but  a  training  that  will  be  a  vital  factor 
n  the  whole  life  of  an  individual,  the  development  of  will 
)ower,  moral  courage,  cooperation,  obedience,  and  capacity  of 
concentration."  Dr.  Fauver  suggested  that  this  could  be 
>rought  about  through  a  physical  education  course  beginning 
ery  early  in  the  school  days  of  the  child  and  continuing  through 
,11  of  his  school  and  college  life. 

It  was  voted  to  have  a  committee  consider  and  report  on  the 
[uestion  of  requiring  physical  education  and  hygiene  for  iad- 
nission  to  college.  Dr.  Fauver  showed  how  such  an  entrance 
equirement  would  change  the  mental  attitude  of  the  student 
md  instructors  toward  the  work.  It  would  send  into  colleges 
md  universities  a  better  trained  group  of  men  and  women  who 
n  turn  would  be  an  asset  for  educational  work  all  along  the 
ine.  It  would  mean  also  that  a  very  large  number  of  boys  and 
prls  who  do  not  ever  go  to  higher  institutions  would  have 
aid  the  basis  for  more  vigorous  and  effective  living. 

The  way  in  which  this  requirememt  could  best  be  applied  was 
liscussed  by  T.  N.  Metcalf,  former  Columbia  football  coach, 
^e  pleaded  for  special  tests  as  opposed  to  mere  personal  judg- 
nent,  and  referred  to  the  necessity  of  the  strength  tests  in  use 
Lt  Harvard  and  other  institutions.  There  should  be  maximum 
md  minimum  tests  for  schools  and  colleges.  To  avoid  unfair- 
less  for  those  who  might  be  physically  handicapped  by  nature 
he  standards  should  be  set  at  three  levels:  applying  to  those 
ilready  athletic  by  nature  or  training,  those  of  sound  body  but 
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little  development  and  those  of  actually  inadequate   physiqu 
or  health. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  universal  physica 
education  which  showed  that  there  are  now  fourteen  state 
with  operative  compulsory  physical  education  laws,  gave  ; 
great  deal  of  credit  to  the  National  Physical  Education  Servio 
founded  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  o 
America.  The  committee  gave  evidence  that  they  had  con 
tinned  to  push  legislative  bills;  and  made  persistent  effort  t< 
influence  State  Boards  of  Education  to  make  a  ruling  that  nc 
license  to  teach  be  given  to  any  person  who  had  not  covered 
a  satisfactory  course  in  physical  education. 

"Our  post-war  reconstruction  has  only  begun,"  the  committee 
reported.  "This  great  association  made  up  of  160  of  the  most 
powerful  educational  institutions  in  America  must  now  more 
than  ever  stand  for  the  development  and  training  of  those 
physical  and  mental  qualities  that  make  for  safe  and  vigorous 
citizenship.  Illiteracy  is  no  longer  a  local  liability.  Physical 
defect,  health  deficiency  and  character  defect,  are  flaws  in  the 
national  vigor.  We  have  learned  that  character,  loyalty,  vigor 
and  health,  the  ideals  of  this  association,  are  national  assets 
essential  to  the  permanency  of  our  American  institutions." 


The  Unity  Club  f^rovides  Opportunities 

The  Unity  Club  in  Fulton — the  southeastern  section  of  Rich- 
mond— has  a  community  building  which  is  really  definitely  meeting 
community  needs. 

"Our  Community  House  is  a  bee-hive  of  activity  every  even- 
ing. The  mothers  have  a  room  where  they  may  read  or  listen  to 
a  victrola;  there  is  also  a  room  where  they  may  leave  their 
younger  children  and  sleeping  babies;  we  have  found  that  the 
smaller  children  like  to  play  games  there  sitting  on  the  floor.  We 
have  five  other  rooms  which  accommodate  about  ten  tables  each 
and  all  these  tables  are  occupied  by  boys  and  girls  playing  casino, 
dominos,  checkers,  and  other  games.  Two  rooms  are  left  vacant 
and  here  the  boys  and  men  have  boxing  matches  and  can  be  as 
noisy  as  they  like.  Indoor  tennis,  volley  ball  and  similar  games 
may  be  played  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the  dance  hall  is  always 
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filled  with  an  audience  of  admiring  fathers  and  mothers.  In  the 
basement  roller  skating  has  full  swing  and  here  the  boys  play 
Indian  or  other  games  which  are  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
noise.  The  basement  also  has  showers  for  both  boys  and  girls 
and  before  another  week  elapses,  we  expect  to  make  moving  pic- 
ture shows  a  part  of  our  weekly  program." 

The  building  thus  pictured  contains  a  dance  hall,  a  gym- 
nasium, two  rooms  for  games,  two  parlors,  a  sewing  room,  a 
domestic  science  room,  toilets  and  shower  baths  for  both  sexes,  and 
facilities  for  roller  skating,  and  an  office.  A  considerable  amount 
of  outdoor  space  will  afford  additional  opportunity  for  athletics 
and  recreation. 

The  very  active  interest  of  all  community  groups  is  making  it 
possible  to  provide  for  the  hundreds  of  people  who  come  to  the 
center  each  day.  Many  volunteers  are  serving  as  chaperons  and 
club  leaders;  the  Board  of  Education  has  offered  the  services  of 
two  workers  for  a  night  a  week;  the  Public  Recreation  Depart- 
ment has  provided  leaders;  and  the  Board  of  Health  stands  ready 
to  supply  lecturers  on  hygiene,  the  care  of  infants,  and  similar 
subjects. 

The  audiences,  open  houses,  and  the  athletic  and  social  pro- 
grams given  at  the  center  are  drawing  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  district  who  are  finding  their  first  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  neighborhood  social  life. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  NEW  DAY 

By  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  Price,  $2.00 
No  part  of  the  American  people  bore  a  greater  load  in  the  world 
war,  nor  bore  it  more  loyally  and  unflinchingly  than  the  American 
farm  people  and  out  of  this  service  grew  a  new  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  farms  and  farmers  among  millions  of  heedless  people 
and  a  new  respect  for  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Now  that 
the  New  Day  is  coming  is  the  farmer  to  have  his  place,  is  the  splen- 
did new  interpretation  of  democracy  to  be  safe  for  the  American 
farmer?  President  Butterfield  is  concerned  with  such  a  problem  in 
this  volume,  so  full  of  vital  truths  that  it  needs  to  be  studied  not  mere- 
ly perused.  The  author  sees  the  actual  participation  of  the  farmer 
in  the  New  Day  through  a  network  of  community  organization.  "In 
some  respects  the  most  important  single  improvement  in  rural  affairs 
is  to  develop  real  communities  of  farming  folk.  The  community  idea 
is  simply  that  of  a  group  of  farmers  and  the  people  closely  allied  with 
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them  acting  together  as  one  man.  The  members  of  this  local  group 
can  plan  as  a  unit  in  production  of  crops,  agreeing  on  kinds  and 
amounts.  They  can  buy  together  and  sell  together.  They  can  act  to- 
gether in  school  and  church  affairs  and  in  matters  of  public  health.  A 
community  may  have  its  own  ideas  and  ideals,  its  own  church,  school, 
farmers'  exchange,  library,  in  fine  all  organized  activities  that  seem 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  local  community  is  almost  essential  in  a 
real  rural  democracy  and  indeed  is  the  unit  of  democracy." 

"America  was  unprepared  for  war.  She  is  unprepared  for  peace. 
She  carried  the  war  to  a  glorious  end.  She  will  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  peace  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  urge  of  the  New  Day  in  agriculture  is 
a  definite  policy,  and  adequate  program,  and  the  larger  cooperation. 
Europe  cannot  be  rehabilitated  unless  its  agriculture  is  rebuilt.  Are  the 
American  farmers  ready  to  help  in  this  rebuilding?  The  New  Day  will 
be  merely  a  dream  unless  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  laborer  comes  to 
his  own.  Education  and  organization  now  and  evermore  are  the  only 
doors  through  which  the  farmer  can  pass  to  his  rightfuJ  place." 

HEALTH   BY   STUNTS 

By  Captain  N.  H.  Pearl  assisted  by  Captain  H.  E.  Brown.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $1.30 
A  serious  and  amazing  condition  discovered  before  the  war  by  the 
authors  of  this  book  took  on  an  even  more  serious  aspect  as  a  result 
of  the  discoveries  of  physical  deficiency  through  the  selective  draft. 
In  1914  Captain  Pearl,  then  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  began  an  investigation  which  indicated 
that  the  old  time  "stunts"  upon  which  boys  depended  for  a  large 
share  of  their  amusement  were  practically  unknown.  A  plan  was  de- 
vised to  provide  a  yearly  calendar  of  Athletic  Events,  Stunts,  Contests 
and  Games,  heading  up  in  certain  inter-school  or  city-wide  contests. 
This  book  is  the  record  of  the  facts  discovered  by  investigation 
(which  would  differ  little  in  any  other  city)  and  the  plan  used  in  De- 
troit. 

ATHLETES  ALL 

By  Walter  Camp.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.50 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  with  regard  to 
physical  development  in  this  Nation  of  ours,  and  of  future  procedure 
with  that  tragic  thirty  percent  of  "physically  unfit"  rejections.  Mr. 
Camp  out  of  the  wealth  of  his  lifelong  experience  is  eminently  fitted 
to  interpret  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  map  out  a  plan  whereby  the 
number  of  physically  unfit  may  be  reduced.  This  he  has  done  in 
this  volume.  The  moral  basis  of  athletics,  organization  and  manage- 
ment are  discussed  as  well  as  actual  games  and  the  famous  "daily 
dozen." 

CHILD    WELFARE    HANDBOOK 

Published  by  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
Price,  fifty  cents 
This  book  contains  information  regarding  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association.  Reproductions  of  the  Associa- 
tion's panels  for  exhibit  purposes  and  a  questionnaire  for  discovering  child- 
hood conditions  in  a  community  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  little 
book. 

THE  WILL  OF  SONG 

By     Percy     MacKaye     and     Harry     Barnhart.     Published     by     Boni     and 

Liveright,  New  York,  1919 

This  "Dramatic  Service  of  Commujiity  Singing  for  Use  as  a  Two 
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Days'  Song  Festival,"  was  "devised"  in  answer  to  the  need  of  the 
Community  Choruses  of  The  Oranges,  New  Jersey,  and  Buffalo,  New 
York,  for  climatic  expression.  Two  very  interesting  letters  whidi 
passed  between  the  authors  regarding  the  implications  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  art-form  occupy  the  preface. 

"The  question  now  is  no  longer  whether  our  masses  shall  become 
vocal  in  song,  but  whether  our  mass  singing  itself  shall  become 
choral  with  deeper  harmonies  of  the  spirit,  and  so  move  onward  to 
the  attainment  of  organic  freedom  through  nobler  structures  of  art." 
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